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EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  GENUS 

RAZOUMOFSKYA 
Jahbs  R.  Weir 
(with  nineteen  figures) 

Introduction 

This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  culture  experi- 
ments of  mistletoes.  The  work  was  begun  in  September  191 1,  and 
vdW  be  continued  indeiinitely.  The  aim  of  these  experiments  is  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  several  species  as  now  distmguished, 
their  affinities  to  each  other,  hosts  on  which  they  may  be  of  eco- 
nomic importance  or  on  which  they  may  occasionally  occur,  and 
influence  of  host  and  condition  of  host  as  governed  by  its  environ- 
DD^t  on  the  fonn,  color,  or  other  diagnostic  characters  commonly 
employed  in  the  dassification  of  these  parasites.  Since  the  system- 
atic pcMition  and  host  relationships  of  several  of  these  phints  are  not 
definitely  defined,  and  since  they  ate  of  great  economic  importance 
in  many  forest  regions,  it  is  believed  the  work  will  be  of  consider- 
able value.  The  plan  of  these  reports  is  to  record  as  biieAy  as  pos- 
sible the  results  of  each  series  of  cultures  as  completed.  The  present 
report  includes  considerable  discussion,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
outlining  the  problems  in  hand.  The  detailed  discusdon  of  results 
and  technical  description  of  spades  will  be  reserved  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  experiments. 
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Methods 

For  that  part  of  the  work  being  conducted  at  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, the  opportunities  are  very  favorublc.  Practically  all  the 
q[>edes  of  Razoumofskya  of  any  economic  importance  are  of  easy 
access  from  the  laboratory.  Members  of  the  field  force  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  are  aiding  in  the  work  by  sending  in 
fresh  mature  specimens  of  R.  pusilla  on  spruce  and  larch  from  the 
Lake  states,  and  of  the  rare  unclassified  forms  occurring  on  white 
and  yellow  pines  in  Oregon.  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  A  great 
deal  of  material  of  the  common  forms  from  all  jiarts  of  the  North- 
west has  also  been  contributed.  The  writer  \  isits  regularly  the 
various  forests  of  the  Northwest  and  has  made  aoumiant  collections 
of  the  mistletoes  of  these  regions.  The  writer  is  under  particular 
obUgations  to  Professor  W.  C.  Weir  for  service  in  connection  with 
cultures  at  BeUingham,  Washington;  to  L.  H.  Weir  for  collecting 
special  material;  to  D.  R.  Brewster  of  the  Forest  Service  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Priest  River,  Idaho,  and  to  J.  Duncan,  Sup«r- 
intendent  of  Parks  of  the  city  of  Spokane,  for  permitting  cultures  to 
be  made  on  various  exotic  conifers;  and  to  E.  £.  Hubert  of  this 
laboratory  for  assistance  in  making  cultures. 

From  iQi  I  to  1914  inclusive  the  inoculations  were  conducted  in 
the  open.  Seeds  were  sown  on  trial  hosts  of  species  other  than 
that  on  which  they  developed,  either  in  the  same  vicinity  or  in 
widely  separate  regions.  In  the  latter  case  trial  hosts  of  the  same 
species  as  that  on  which  the  mistletoe  *^rew  were  also  included. 
This  served  to  check  the  vial)ili1y  oi  the  seed,  also  to  l^irini:  out 
differences  due  to  chanj^e  of  environment  between  the  jilants 
resulting  from  inoculation  on  the  same  host  species  and  the  i)iants 
furnishing  the  seed.  The  same  was  true  for  the  plants  on  trial 
hosts  other  than  that  on  which  the  parent  plant  dc\  eloped.  This 
double  procedure  demanded  copious  notes  on  the  conditions  of 
growth  and  general  morphology  of  the  plants  furnishing  the  seed 
used  in  inoculations  in  other  regions  and  the  saving  of  specimens 
of  both  sexes  for  comparison  afterward.  The  same  was  done  with 
plants  resulting  from  inoculation.  In  the  latter  case,  where  neces- 
sary, the  infected  branch  or  stem  was  cut  out  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  parasite  in  new  regions.  A  large  number  of  specimens  are 
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accumulating,  but  this  seemed  desirable  in  case  all  necessar>'  notes 
were  not  taken  on  both  generations.  In  the  case  of  continuing 
the  inoculations  of  the  same  spedes  of  mistletoe  through  several 
generations  on  the  same  host  but  different  individuab,  either  in  the 
same  or  different  localities,  or  on  different  host  spedes,  the  saving 
of  specimens  fuUy  recorded  is  doubly  necessary.  This  should  also 
furnish  some  information  on  the  subject  of  the  germinal  transmission 
of  characters. 

Cultures  begun  in  1914  are  being  conducted  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  greenhouse.  This  doubles  the  amount  of  work,  insuring 
greater  dependency  on  results;  and  in  the  case  of  the  indoor  work 
closer  study  is  possible  of  the  life  history  of  a  successful  inoculation. 
Indoor  work  also  permits  the  use  of  a  larger  number  ot  trial  host 
species.  The  seeds  germinate  more  rapidly  and  results  are  sooner 
obtained.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  maintaining  outdoor  cul- 
tures is  to  check,  whenever  possible,  under  natural  conditions, 
any  unusual  result  obtained  in  the  greenhouse.  Cultures  in  the 
Open  have  so  tar  proved  more  successful  than  those  inside,  where 
the  same  mistletoes  and  ho>ts  were  concerned.  If.  however,  a  few 
unusual  hosts  are  obtained  indoors,  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that 
it  is  a  new  association  of  ho>t  and  parasite  often  not  possible 
in  nature;  moreover,  some  of  the  mistletoes  showing  the  grciitest 
predilection  for  a  particular  host  or  host  genus  are  occasionally 
found  on  trees  belonging  to  other  genera. 

In  making  the  inoculations  great  care  is  exerdsed  to  attach  the 
seeds  at  the  most  vulnerable  points,  such  as  in  the  axils  of  the  leaf 
sheaths,  tender  branches,  base  of  terminal  buds,  and  in  the  denser 
zone  of  needles  at  the  nodes.  Observations  show  that  infection 
usually  occurs  at  these  places.'  Before  the  seeds  are  transferred 
to  the  host  they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  water. 
This  causes  the  mudlaginous  coat  of  the  seed  to  expand.  The 
seeds  are  then  sucked  against  the  point  of  a  dropping  pipette  and 
placed  firmly  in  the  desired  position.  After  a  short  time  the 
mucilaginous  layer  dries,  holding  the  point  of  the  seed  in  place. 

The  host  material  u^ed  in  the  inoculations  ranges  from  seedlings 
2  years  old  to  the  tender  branches  of  mature  forest  trees.    In  case 

■  Weik,  James  K.,  WaUrolkieHa  ArceutkebiL  Jour.  Agiic.  Research 4:377.  1915. 
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of  the  trial  host  possessing  a  suberized  cortex  the  seeds  aie  sown 
only  on  the  first  to  the  sixth  year's  growth.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated  that  infection  will  not  normally  take  place  on  older 
tissues.'  It  has  been  experimentally  proven,  however,  that  by 
scraping  away  the  dead  surface  tissues  of  the  bark  on  parts  of 
brandies  as  old  as  7  years,  and  which  still  contain  chlorophyll,  it 
may  be  possible  to  secure  infection.  The  niunber  of  seeds  sown 
on  each  trial  host  has  been  maintained  at  20  for  greenhouse  cultures 
and,  owing  to  possible  accident  to  the  seed,  50  for  outdoor  work. 
It  seemed  desirable  to  try  to  maintain  the  seed  at  a  fixed  number  so 
that  the  relative  susceptibility  of  all  trial  hosts  to  any  one  form  of 
mistletoe  may  be  compared.  Rerau>^p  it  is  impossible  especially  of 
cultures  in  the  open  to  know  iliat  all  seeds  sown  remained  on  the 
trees,  the  rtlaiive  susceptibility  of  all  trial  hosts  was  further  tested 
m  most  cases  where  it  was  particularly  desirable  to  do  so  and 
whenever  it  was  possible,  by  using  a  iixed  number  of  trees  of  any 
one  genus.  A  record  of  the  source  of  seed  of  all  trial  hosts  and  of  the 
place  where  the  trees  were  grown  was  kepi.  This  seemed  desirable 
in  view  of  the  question  of  influence  on  the  morphology  of  the 
parasite.  In  the  case  of  transplants  the  trees  had  not  been  trans- 
planted very  long  to  the  place  where  cultures  were  made.  The 
sjeeds  demand  a  period  of  rest  before  germination,  and  if  stored 
under  cool  uid  moist  conditions  may  be  carried  over  and  sown  in  the 
spring.  Sowinip  as  late  as  April  have  resulted  in  successful 
inoculations.  The  low  temperatures  of  winter  also  seem  beneficial 
to  the  seed,  as  it  b  observed  that  a  higher  percentage  of  seeds 
germinate  which  have  undergone  freezing  temperatures.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  greater  number  of  positive  results 
obtained  in  outdoor  cultures.  If  the  seeds  are  stored  in  warm, 
dry  air,  they  lose  their  vitality  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  chlorophyilaceous  endosperm.  Germina- 
tion  tests  show  that  the  seeds  are  capable  of  germination  some  2 
weeks  before  they  are  normally  e.vpelled  from  the  capsule,  so  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  sow  the  seeds  of  some  species  early  in  Sep- 
tember.   Care  must  be  taken  in  sowing  seeds  on  Larix  before 

'  Wlir,  J.  R.,  Mistletoe  injury  to  conifers  in  the  Northwest.  U.S.  Dept.  .^ric. 
BuU.  360.  p.  $.  1916. 
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the  leaves  have  fallen;  other- 
wise the  seeds  placed  on  the 
foliar  spurs  will  be  carried 
away  with  the  falling  leaves. 

The  cultures  of  the  false 
mistletoes  may  be  considered 
difficult.  There  must  first  be 
considerable  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  for  seed  ger- 
mination, and  of  the  plants 
afterward,  in  the  case  of  the 
work  done  indoors.  Much 
that  is  necessary  has  been 
learned,  and  the  work  is  now 
going  on  more  rapidly.  The 
following  is  the  first  detailed 
report  of  the  culture  of 
mistletoes  in  this  country'. 
Some  work  of  this  kind 
but  in  another  cormection  has  already  been  reported  by  the 

writer  {loc.  cii.). 


Fig.  I. — Razonmofskya  camp^opoda  on 
Pinui  pondrrosa:  slender,  branching  form 
with  stems  more  or  less  c>'lindrical  at  base, 
pistillate;  Oregon  coast;  reduced  one-fourth. 


Fig.  2. — R.  campyhpoda  on  Finns 
ponderosa:  short,  thick  form  with  angular 
stems,  staminatc  and  pistillate  plants; 
Oregon  coast. 


Cultures  with  yellow  pine 
mistletoes 

Rdzoumofskya  campyhpoda 
(Engelm.)  Piper  and  R.  cryp- 
lopoda  (Engelm.)  Coville,  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  genus  in  the 
United  States,  are  supposedly 
2  distinct  species  occurring  on 
yellow  pines.  The  former 
(figs.  I,  2,  6)  is  based  on 
specimens  from  north  Idaho 
or  northeastern  Washington, 
and  is  principally  confined  to 
the  coast  and  northern  Rocky 
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Fic;.  .V — R.  (rypiopoda  on  I'inus  pouderosa: 
pistillate;  New  Mexico;  reduced  one-fourth. 
— Photograph  by  G.  G.  Hedgcock. 


Mountain  regions.^  The 
latter  (figs.  3-5).  based  on 
specimens  from  Xew  Mexico, 
is  apparently  limited  to  the 
southern  Rocky  Mountain 
regions.  Both  plants  were 
originally  described  from 
specimens  on  Pinus  pondcrosa, 
which  is  their  most  common 
host.  A  large  collection  of 
these  plants  on  P.  ponder osa 
and  a  number  of  other  hosts 
from  their  respective  regions 
shows  so  few  constant  dis- 
tinguishing characters  by 
which  the  plants  from  the 
two  geographical  regions  may 
readily  be  separated  that  it 
seemed  desirable  to  test  them 
out  by  cultures.  Color,  branching,  thickness  of  stems,  parting  of 
flowers,  and  position  of  anthers 
on  the  calyx  lobes,  characters 
usually  employed  to  distinguish 
one  species  from  the  other,  are 
not  always  constant  in  these 
plants  from  the  several  regions 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
occur,  but  apparently  merge 
into  one  form  or  the  other  with 
change  of  habitat,  just  as  is  the 
case  in  any  other  species  having 
a  wide  distribution  and  range  of 
hosts.  In  a  series  of  experi- 
ments recently  completed  by 
the  writer  and  not  otherwise 
mentioned  in  this  paper  it  has 

*  PiPKR,  Charlks  v.,  Contrih.  U.S.  N'at.  Herb.  11:221.  1006. 


Fic.  4.  —  R.  crypiopoda  on  Pinus 
ponderosa:  s^taminate  and  pistillate; 
southern  Utah. 
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Fic.  S- — ^-  fryptopoda  on  Finns  chihua- 
huiina:  pistillate;  reduced  one-half.— Photo- 
graph by  G.  G.  Hkim;<  «xk. 


been  demonstrated  that  size  and  color  of  flowers,  stem,  fruit,  form 
and  division  of  calyx  lobes,  slenderness  and  length  of  plant,  com- 
pactness of  individual  colo- 
nies of  the  northern  form 
depend  upon  age  of  the 
plants  and  of  the  infection, 
nourishment,  condition,  loca- 
tion, and  species  of  host.  In 
view  of  these  results  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  diagnostic 
characters  as  now  employed 
in  the  separation  of  the  large 
plants  on  yellow  pines  should 
be  substantiated  by  a  large 
number  of  cultures  before 
they  can  be  held  specifically  distinct.  Experiments  involving  the 
transfer  of  seeds  of  the  northern  and  coast  plant  from  its  various 

hosts  to  Rocky  Mountain 
yellow  pines,  and  vice  versa, 
in  their  respective  regions 
should  be  of  some  value  in 
determining  the  validity  of 
the  two  alleged  species. 

R.  occidcntalis  abietiva 
Engelm.  (figs.  7,  8)  is  a  large 
form  of  mistletoe  found  on 
Abies  throughout  California, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho.  It  closely  resembles 
the  large  mistletoes  on  yellow 
pines  and  is  described  as  a 
variety  of  the  form  R.  campy- 
lopoda  (figs.  I,  2,  6)  (Arceu- 
thobium  occidcntalc).  The 
plant  is  not  so  large  as  the 
latter,  but  both  have  the  same  color  variations  and  bloom  and 
fruit  in  the  same  period.    The  facts  that  it  is  usually  found  in 


Fic.  (i.  —  R.  ram pylopoda  on  Piniis 
pondrrosa  as  it  often  appears  growing  from 
an  advancing  cortical  stroma  in  branches  of 
witches'  bro<jms:  plants  pistillate,  mature. 
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the  same  regions  where  the  yellow  pine  mistletoe  occurs,  has  the 

same  diseases  attacking  it. 
|7     \  \  [^i/^jj^   —-^^J^^-^  is  not  found  in  regions 

, ^/jSKKa^S^t^^t^^^  where  the  tNpical  R.  tsugensis 
|f  j\ijK9^HHn^^^^^T^  ^  most  abundant  and  which 

it  also  slightly  resembles, 
indicate  that  it  may  be  a 
biological  form  of  the  former. 
The  results  of  a  number  of 
cultures  invoking  the  three 
plants  mentioned  are  pre- 
sented in  table  I. 

It  will  be  seen  from  table 
I  that  an  effort  has  been 
■jjk     I^I^Hmt  \\lH^^^         made  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
^^8Hk.ft  large  mistletoes  on  Pinus 

mimg^       j^m^.  ponderosa  (figs.  i-6)  from 

several  localities  on  as  many 
different  hosts  as  possible 
and  on  the  same  host  in 
widely  separate  regions. 
The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  try  to  determine  the  relationship 
of  the  common  mistletoes 
with  thick,  robust  stems  on 
yellow  pine  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  to  the  more 
slender  form  on  the  same 
host  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
region.  This  problem  has 
been  sufficiently  outlined 
pre\iously.  The  cultures  so 
far  do  not  furnish  any  evi- 
dence that  the  two  forms 
should  be  considered  identi- 
cal. Plants  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  region  resulting  from  seed  collected  in  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  vice  versa,  exhibit  various  color  varia- 


Fic.  7. — R,  ocfidrnlaJis  abiftina  on  Ahirs 
concolor:  staminatc  and  pistillate  plants; 
Oregon. 


Fig.  8. — R.  occidrnliiJis  abirlina  on  Abies 
twbilis:  staminate  plants;  OrcRon. 
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tions,  depending  upon  the  region  where  grown.  The  same  varia- 
tion is  noted  in  the  robust  form  when  grown  in  the  North.  This 
shows  that  these  plants  from  the  different  localilio  cannot  be  held 
specifically  distinct  on  a  basis  of  color.  Although  color  has  been 
one  oi  the  chief  distmcdtms  between  the  two,  the  cultures  show 
that  there  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  general  morphology 
of  each  form  when  grown  outside  of  its  original  place  of  collection. 
True,  there  are  some  differoices  to  be  noted  with  req>ect  to  size, 
but  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  age  of  infection.  Even  after  the 
first  maturity  these  plants,  which  have  a  oHnparatively  long  life, 
grow  larger  by  developing  additional  branches  and  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  stem.  The  comparisons  made  in  the  table  are 
based  on  plants  differing  widely  in  age;  consequently  measurements 
must  var>'  slightly.  Excepting  color  changes,  which  were  to  be 
expected  from  van-nng  habitats,  the  general  morpholog\^  of  the 
younger  plants  of  the  parent  colonies  were  in  no  particular  different 
from  those  of  the  cultures.  The  cultures  have  also  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  R.  campxlopoda  will  infect  Abies,  with  considerable 
variation  in  color  and  size  of  the  resultant  plants,  but  closely 
resembling  the  form  known  as  R.  occidentalis  abielina.  It  is  inter- 
estuig  Lo  note  in  this  connection  that  Coville^  refers  the  plant 
found  on  Abies  magnifica  and  A>  coneohr  directly  to  R.  campylopoda 
{R.  ocddenialis  [Engelm.]  Coville)  with  the  statement  that  it  is 
probably  the  plant  that  Engbikann^  had  previously  described 
under  this  name  {Arceutkobium  eampyhpodimti .  It  b  further  shown 
that  R.  campyiopoia  will  infect  Plcea  and  LanXy  but  with  difficulty. 

This  mistletoe  also  will  apparently  readily  infect  Pinvs  cmUorta^ 
a  result  repeatedly  confirmed  in  the  field.  This  tree,  however,  is 
not  a  common  host.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  case  of  R,  americanat 
it  is  believed  that  this  parasite  may  be  expected  to  occur  on  any 
hard  or  yellow  pine,  but  with  predilection  for  certain  species.  The 
mere  assumption  that  hosts  arc  the  determining  factors  of  a  species 
is  here  shown  to  be  untenable.  When  a  parasitic  species  will  infect 
hosts  from  widely  separate  regions  and  even  genera,  and  the  result- 
ing plants  have  certain  characters  varying  from  those  exhibited 

*  Contrib.  U.S.  Nat.  Herb.  4:192.  iSgj, 

*  Gkav,  Asa,  PI.  Lindh.  21214.  1850. 
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by  the  parent  when  grovring  on  what  we  may  term  the  mother  host, 

the  limitations  of  a  species  are  naturally  more  difficult  to  define. 
Xot withstanding  this  change,  however,  9,  good  spocies  should 
be  sufficiently  characteristic  on  any  host  and  under  any  of  the 

ordinary  conditions  of  growth  as  to  be  readily  recognized  by  one 
havine  a  widi*  knowledge  of  the  plant  in  the  field.  Wc  do  not  think 
of  the  low,  scrubby  Douirlas  fir  of  central  Montana  as  an\  thing 
diilerent  from  the  gigantic  form  of  this  tree  occurring  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region. 

It  is  ul  consitlcrablc  economic  importance  that  R.  campylopoda 
will  infect  Pinus  resinosa.  P.  sylvcslris.  and  P.  montana.  and  may 
be  expected  to  be  a  serious  pest  on  these  trees  in  localities  where 
conditions  are  favorable.  In  drier  sites  of  the  Lake  states  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  Northeast,  where  it  is  proposed  to  plant 
P.  resinosOt  this  mistletoe  would  undoubtedly  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  care  should  be  exercised  against  its  introduction  into  these 
regions  on  nursery  stock  during  the  early  period  of  infection. 

Seeds  of  R,  campylopoda  were  sown  on  the  foUowing  pines  in 
most  cases  in  the  greenhouse,  but  either  due  to  the  poor  quality  of 
the  seed,  loss  of  seed,  or  low  vigor  of  the  trial  hosts  the  results  were 
mostly  negative.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  of  the 
species  mentioned  here  are  immune.  In  a  few  cases  infection  did 
occur  on  species  not  mentioned  in  the  table,  but  the  results  were 
of  a  nature  that  it  is  thouijht  best  not  to  re[X)rt  them  at  this  time. 
The^e  were  Pinus  Banksiana.  /'.  niiiyriiiiui ,  P.  Strobus.  P.  Cembra. 
P.  ccmbroidt'S,  P.  edulis.  P.  f.anthrrtiiuui .  and  P  monticoln.  Sowings 
made  on  Pseudolsuga  Inxiiolia .  Lurix  Ir (Hole pis,  Tsuga  luterophyUo . 
Timja  plicula.  T.  occidcHUilis .  (  iiprcssns  tirizonica,  PUea  Engelmanni . 
P.  canadensis,  Populus  Iremuloidti,  P.  trichocarpa,  Bctula  occi- 
dentalis,  Ainus  fenmfolia^  Acer  glabrum^  and  Prunus  demissa 
resulted  negatively. 

Summary.— Results  of  cultures  so  far  indicate  that  the  mistle- 
toes known  under  the  names  Razounufskya  campylopoda  and 
R.  cryptopoda  are  distinct.  Each  form,  however,  may  exhibit  con- 
siderable variation,  due  to  geographic  location  and  host.  The 
relationship  of  the  two  forms  will  be  further  considered  when  a 
number  of  experiments  now  being  conducted  are  completed. 
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Fig.  q. — R.  laricis  on  Imtix  occidfiilalis: 
staminatc  and  pistillate  plants. 


Cultures  show  that  the  plant  known  as  R.  occidcntalis  abiclina  on 
AbUs  is  in  all  probability  a  biological  form  of  R.  cdmpylol>oda. 
The  taxonomic  position  of 
the  plant,  however,  cannot 
be  established  with  any 
certainty  until  it  is  success- 
fully grown  on  yellow  pine. 

Cultures  with  larch  mistletoe 

From  the  fact  that  this 
parasite,  R.  laricis  Piper 
(figs.  9,  10),  exhibits  con- 
siderable variation  under 
different  conditions  of  growth 
and  will  occasionally  grow  on 
other  hosts  than  Larix,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  study  the 
species  in  culture.  The  chief 
results  of  these  experiments 
are  embodied  in  table  II.  These  results  indicate  that  Larix  is  the 
true  host  genus  for  R.  laricis.    The  fact  that  6  trees  of  Larix 

occidcntalis  were  in- 
fected out  of  6  on 
which  seed  were  sown 
demonstrated  the  close 
aftinity  of  the  host  and 
parasite.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  R. 
laricis  infects  Larix 
euro  pea  and  L.  leplo- 
lepis,  the  common 
Japanese  larch,  shows 
that  this  parasite  may 
be  expected  to  cause 
serious  injun,'  to  plan- 
tations of  these  species  not  only  in  America,  but  in  many  i)arts 
of  Europe  and  Japan  as  well,  wherever  climatic  conditions  are 


Fir,.  10. — R.  laricis  on  Larix  occidrnlaJis:  pistillate 
plants;  reduced  one-half. 
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favoiable.  The  nature  of  the  results  on  Pinus  ptmderosa  and  P. 
cmlartat  although  demonstrating  that  this  mistletoe  under  very 
favorable  conditions  will  infect  yellow  pines,  doesnot  show  any  great 
affinity  for  the  genus.   When  it  is  recalled  that  900  seeds  were  sown 
<m  18  individuals  of  Pinus  ponder osa,  each  receiving  so  seeds,  result- 
ing in  one  Infection,  and  one  infection  on  P.  cmtorta  out  of  12  trees 
tested  with  600  seeds,  the  relationship  between  these  2  tree  species 
and  the  larch  mistletoe  cannot  he  very  close.    The  same  is  appar- 
ently true  with  rej^ard  to  the  infection  of  Abies  gnindis.  Six 
trees  were  tested  with  the  usual  numljer  of  seeds,  but  only  i 
infection  resulted,  which  later  died.    These  cultures  also  ?ihow 
that  seeds  germinating  in  the  most  vulnerable  places  only_  cause 
infection.    Out  of  500  seeds  sown  on  Larix  only  lo  were  able  to 
cause  ii^ection,  although  apparently  all  the  seeds  which  remained 
on  the  trees  germinated.  All  were  sown  on  parts  of  branches  or 
shoots  not  over  6  years  old,  and  care  was  taken  to  place  the  seeds 
favorably.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of  the  seeds  in  outdoor 
cultures  are  removed  by  wind,  rain,  snow,  insects^  or  birds.  The 
observations  relative  to  the  f avorableness  of  seed  placement  do  not 
apply  in  the  same  way  to  the  cultures  on  Pinus  and  Abies,  since 
the  larch  mistletoe  does  not  exhibit  any  marked  affinity  for  these 
genera.    That  the  same  species  of  mistletoe  growing  on  different 
hosts  or  under  different  conditions  on  the  same  host  may  exhibit 
different  morphological  characters  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
these  cultures. 

Sinci^  these  e.xperiments  with  the  larch  mistletoe  were  started, 
the  following  field  observations  have  been  m.ide  near  Fernan  Lake, 
Idaho.  A  large  \eteran  western  larch  severely  infected  with 
R.  laricis  was  left  standing  in  a  clearing  which  resecded  to  Pinus 
ponder  osa  and  P.  conloria.  From  one  each  of  these  species  growing 
directly  under  the  larch  typical,  althou^  small,  spedmens  of  the 
lardk  mistletoe  bearing  both  pistillate  and  staminate  plants  were 
collected.  The  only  true  pine  mistletoe  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
was  R.  amerkana.  In  a  canyon  near  Missoula,  Montana,  where 
the  lardi  is  seriously  infected  with  R,  laricis  and  the  pine  mistletoes 
are  not  known  to  occur,  specimens  of  the  former  have  been  collected 
from  a  »ngle  infection  on  Pmus  contorta.   These  results  are  very 
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much  at  variance  with  previous  ideas  of  the  host  affinities  of 
R.  [aricis,  but  they  should  not  alter  in  the  least  the  economic 
situation,  since  infections  very  rarely  occur  The  fact  that  both 
pines  and  larches  are  resinous  may  explain  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  the  parasite  on  the  former  hosts.  Although  great  pains 
were  taken  to  place  the  seed  in  favorable  places  on  the  trial  hosts, 
the  results  on  the  folloxving  species  were  negative:  Pscudotsu^a 
laxijolia,  Ftnus  monikola,  Picca  Engelmanni,  Thuja  plicata,  Tsuga 
heterophyllay  Taxus  brevifolia,  Juniperus  ammuuist  Populus  tremU" 
hides,  P,  tnchocarpa,  BMa  vecidmtdiSf  Abms  temnfolia,  and 
SaUx  Btibiaua,  Field  obeervations  on  the  intenningling  of  the 
branches  of  most  of  these  q)edes  with  severely  infected  branches  of 
larch<>bearing  pistillate  plants  confirm  the  results  of  the  cultures. 
Such  observations,  however,  cannot  be  used  as  conclusive  evidence 
for  determining  the  host  range  for  any  one  q>ecies  of  mistletoe. 

St'^MARY. — The  hosts  of  Razoumofskya  laricis  are  Ldfix  occiden- 
laiis,  L.  Lyalli,  L.  europea,  L.  kplolepis,  Abies  grandis,  Pinus 
ponderosaf  and  F.  contorta.  The  parasite  is  known  to  be  of  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  first  named  species  only.  The  plant  result- 
ing from  an  infection  on  any  other  host  than  that  on  which  it 
normally  grows  exhibits  considerable  chamie  in  morjjhology  and 
also  in  vigor.  That  clitTerent  degrees  of  exjjosure  with  respect 
to  light  very  greatly  influence'  the  color  of  the  plants  is  very  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Cultures  with  Razoumofskya  species  having  purple  flowers 

A  group  of  small  mistletoes  found  in  the  western  United  States 
has  one  character  in  common  with  R,  pusiUa  of  the  East,  namely, 
deep  purple  flowers.*  They  are  R.  DougfasU  abietina  (Engehn.) 
Piper^  on  Ahies  (figs,  ii,  12),  R,  D&ugUmi  (Engelm.)  Kuntze  on 
PseudoUuga  (fig.  15),  and  a  small  form  on  Pieea  (figs.  13,  i4)<  A 
careful  comparison  of  rq>resentative  collectM>ns  of  these  3  pkmts 
from  varied  environmsats  shows  no  constant  characters  by  which 
they  may  be  held  as  distinct  spedes.  All  three  have  2, 3 ,  or  rarely 

*  Wsnt,  J.  R.,  WnUnthidla  AruiitMU,  Jwu.  Agric.  Rcseuch  4:37a.  1915. 

^  Reported  by  Engeumkn  under  the  name  AreeiitiMium  Dou^atii  var.  abi^um 
in  S.  Watson,  Bot.  Cal.  1:106.  1880. 
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Figs.  11-15. — f'K-  »>,  Douglasii  on  Abies  gratidh,  staminate  and  pistillate 
plants;  fig.  12,  R.  Douglasii  on  Abies  lasiocarpa,  staminate  and  pistillate  plant>; 
fig.  13,  small  purjile-flovvercd  form  on  Pieta  Engelmanni,  staminate  plant,  natural 
size;  fig.  14,  small  purple- flowered  form  on  Picca  Engclmonni,  staminate  flowers  and 
pistillate  plant;  fig.  15,  K.  Douglasii  on  Pseudotsuga  taxijolia,  staminate  and  pistillate 
plants. 
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4>parted  purple  flowers,  solitary  or  clustered,  simple  or  branched, 
according  to  age  of  infection,  bloom  and  fruit  in  the  same  season; 
and  size  of  fruit,  flower,  plant,  and  color  of  stems  show  some  varia- 
tions under  different  conditions  of  growth.  Cross  inoculations 
involving  these  forms  should  dcmonslrate  whelht-r  or  not  all  3 
are  identical  with  K.  Dougiasii.  The  results  of  a  series  of  cultures 
are  given  in  tables  III  and  IV. 

At  the  time  these  cultures  with  R.  Dougiasii  and  R.  f)ouiilasii 
abieiiiid  were  made  seeds  of  the  form  on  Pirea  were  not  available. 
The  plant  is  not  morphologically  ditlercnt  from  the  other  two,  antl 
cultures  now  under  way  indicate  that  it  will  infect  Abies  and 
Pseudotsuga.  The  evidence  so  far  obtained  is  so  pointedly  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  all  3  forms  are  identical  that  there  can 
be  little  room  for  doubt.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  R.  Dougiasii 
will  infect  Abies  grandiSf  A.  hsiocarpa,  and  A,  cmcohrt  which  are 
hosts  for  R,  Dougiasii  atnelina.  No  marked  morphological  differ* 
ences  are  found  in  the  resultant  plants  and  their  parents,  any  more 
than  is  to  be  expected  from  a  change  of  host  or  condition  of  growth. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  culture  of  this  mistletoe  on  Picca  Engel' 
manni.  The  evidence  that  all  3  forms  are  identical  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  R.  Dougiasii  abietina  from  Abies 
lasiocarpa  will  infect  Pscudolsuga  Inxifolia  and  Abies  grandis^ 
and  that  it  i>  possible  to  fertilize  the  pistillate  flowers  of  this  form 
on  the  latter  host  with  pollen  from  plants  on  Pseudotsuga.  These 
results  demonstrate  the  relationship  of  the  3  small  purple-flowered 
forms  here  consideretl.  The  two  forms  on  Abies  and  Picca  should 
be  eonsidercd  identical  with  R,  Dougiasii  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
results.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  in  the  writer's 
e9qf>enence,  the  phmts  on  Abies  and  Picea  are  in  most  cases  found 
in  localities  where  Dougiasii  abounds.  If  the  former  were 
specifically  distinct,  with  inherent  tendencies  to  select  their  par- 
ticular hosts,  they  should  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  well 
defined  species  be  more  abundant.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  never 
found  in  any  quantity.  The  condudon  that  R,  Dougiasii  does  not 
abundantly  infect  other  trees  than  Douglas  fir  is  also  shown  by 
the  following  observations.  The  writer  has  looked  several  times 
in  vain  for  infection  of  this  species  on  Abies  and  Picea  when  the 
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latter  grew  in  absolute  contact  with  brooms  on  Douglas  fir  bearing 
pistillate  plants.  As  previously  stated,  however,  this  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  host  range  of  a  species.  Accident  of  infec- 
tion is  too  great;  besides,  trees  growing  in  such  Juxtaposition  are 
very  often  suppressed,  'thus  reducing  the  amount  of  vulnerable 
tissue.  These  results  were  obtained  only  b}-  the  most  careful 
placing  of  the  seeds  at  the  most  susceptible  points.  In  the  course 
of  years  such  conditions  occur  in  nature.  Afterward,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  further  infection  from  the  parent  tree  to  others  of  its 
kind  ma\-  be  easier.  The  type  of  broom  prcxluced  by  R.  Dmtglasii 
varies  with  age  and  host.  Un  h(>>ts  with  stronijly  exturrent  growth, 
such  as  Abies  lasiocarpa  and  A.  grandis,  the  Ijroonis  are  usually 
erect,  but  drooping  or  swaying  forms  occur.  The  erect  type  of 
broom  is  common  on  Pscudolsuga  taxijolia  during  the  first  years  of 
infection,  but  later  may  assume  the  weeping  willow  form. 

Seeds  from  plants  on  Abies  lasiocarpa  were  sown  on  a  single 
individual  each  of  Tsuga  heterophj^,  Larix  occidentalism  Pinus 
monticUaf  Tkuja  plicafOy  and  Populus  tHchocarpa^  but  without 
results.  Seeds  from  plants  on  Pseudotsuga  iaxi/^ia  were  without 
result  on  these  hosts  and  also  on  Larix  europeat  Picea  sitckensis^ 
P.  canadensiSf  P.  excelsea,  P.  Parryana,  Sequoia  gigaulea,  Pinus 
poHderosOj  P.  cantor  ia.  P.  Jrffrryi.  P.  sylveslris.  Be!  id  a  ocddetUaliSt 
AlttUS  tenuifoHa^  and  Pyrus.  The  several  species  of  Picea  were  not 
in  a  vigorous  condition,  having  been  transplanted  only  a  short  time 
before  the  seed  were  sown. 

Summary.  The  foregoing  cultures  indicate  that  Razoumo/skya 
Douglasii  ahictina  is  identical  with  R.  Douglasii.  The  hosts  of 
R.  Douglasii  as  known  to  the  writer  are  Pseudotsuga  taxijolia,  Picea 
Ett^elmanni,  Abies  toncolor,  A.  grandis.  A.  Uisiomrpa,  A.  nobilis, 
and  .1.  antahilis.  The  species  is  of  economic  importance  only  on 
Pseudotsuga  taxijolia. 

Cuhurea  with  lodgepole  pine  mistletoe 

This  species  {R,  americana  [Nutt.]  Kuntze)  (figs.  i6, 17)  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  genus.  In  order  to  determine  its 
host  range,  the  results  of  some  recent  cultures  are  presented  in 
table  V.  It  is  shown  that  Pinus  conforta  is  the  true  host  of  R. 
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americand,  but  that  occasionally  other  hard  pines  are  attacked. 
The  writer  has  previously  reported  the  occurrence  of  this  mistletoe 
on  Pinus  alienuata,  P.  Jejffreyi, 
and  P.  ponderosa,  and  it  has 
long  been  known  to  be 
common  on  Pinus  Banksiana 
in  Canada.  The  fact  that  this 
mistletoe  will  infect  Pinus 
mantana,  the  common  moun- 
tain pine  of  Europe,  further 
supports  the  writer's  conten- 
tion that  it  may  be  expected 
to  occur  occasionally  on  any 
of  the  hard  or  yellow  pines, 
and  also  is  a  warning  that  the 
parasite  would  probably  find 
a  favorable  home  in  Europe. 
The  plant  apparently  attacks 
the  yellow  pines  other  than 
Pinus  coniorta  with  difficulty. 
Such  infections  are  by  no  means  common,  and  frequently  result  in 
some  morphological  changes  in  the  plant.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  any  more 
marked  than  those  the  plant 
may  exhibit  when  developing 
under  various  light  intensities 

 or  varving  conditions  of 

V    ^^L^^^^^^^^KS^K        nourishment  on  its  regular 
^fm  f^SB^^V^^KSj^Sf^^        host.    If  R.  amcricana  ex- 
*     '■fcjl  Jli^BC^^^^^         hibits  a  certain  antipathy  to 

other  yellow  pines,  it  appar- 
ently has  a  much  greater 
aversion  to  white  pine.  That 
the  species  will  infect  white 
pines  but  with  difficulty,  and 
will  never  be  of  consequence  in  this  respect,  is  shown  by  the 
discovery  of  two  infections  on  Pinus  alhicaulis  near  Darby, 


FiC.  i6. — R.  amcricana  on  Pinus  pondtr- 
osa:  staminatf  plants. 


Fig.  17. — R.  amrricana  on  Pinus  contorta 
pistillate  plants. 
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Montana.  The  parasite  in  this  case  caused  unusually  large  and 
elongated  swdlinga  on  the  main  ston  of  young  trees,  but  the 
plants  apparently  were  never  able  to  come  to  maturity,  remain- 
ing about  $-B  mm.  high.  One  of  the  pines  was  transplanted  into 
the  greenhouse,  and  the  context  of  the  swelling  shriveled  up  in  a 
manner  indicating  that  it  was  composed  of  very-  spongy  tissues. 
The  tree,  however,  remained  living.  The  f  ict  that  220  seeds  of 
K.  anurutino  were  sown  on  6  different  species  of  white  pines  with 
no  result  except  the  germination  of  the  seeds  further  su[)ports  this 
observation.  The  trees  tested  were  Pinus  Lambertiana,  P.  tmnti- 
cola,  P.  Strobus.  P.  edulis,  P.  cemhroides,  and  P.  Centbra.  R.  ameri- 
cami  is  reported  by  Couli£r  and  Nelson*  on  Pinus  flexilis.  The 
results  of  sowings  on  Lmrix  europea,  L.  ocddetUaUs,  Picea  sUchensiSf 
P.  Engdmaimi,  P.  exedsea,  Abies  nobUis,  A.  tasiocarpa,  A.  grandiSj 
Tst^  kekfophyUa,  PseudtUsuga  taxifoliaf  Thuja  plicataf  Taxus 
bnoifcUat  Popuhts  irickocarpa,  Bekda  ocddmUfdiSj  and  Alnus 
ImmfcHa  were  negative. 

SuioiARY. — The  hosts  of  Ravmmofskya  amencana  are  Pinus 
eottiorla,  P.  BmMana,  P,  aiienuata,  P.  Jeffreyi,  P.  mcnlanaf 
P.  ponderosat  P>  flexilis,  and  with  difficulty  P.  aJbicaulis.  The 
plant  is  of  economic  importance  so  far  as  known  only  on  the  two 
first  named  species.  Morphological  changes  are  induced  by  change 
of  host  or  condition  of  growth,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  this,  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  members  of  the  genus  on  pines,  could  be 
confused. 

Cultuies  with  hemlock  mistletoe 

In  the  St.  Joe  National  Forest,  Idaho,  arc  several  areas  of  almost 
pure  stands  of  Tsuga  heUrophylla  heavil)  infected  with  R.  tsugensis 
(figs.  18,  19).  In  the  border  zones  of  these  areas  a  form  of  mistle- 
toe has  been  collected  on  Abies  grandis  and  A.  lasiocarpa  which 
varies  in  a  number  of  details  from  the  form  collected  on  the  same 
hosts  in  regions  where  the  large  mistletoe  on  Pinus  ptrnderosa 
occurs.  In  order  to  see  whether  this  is  a  case  of  R,  tsugensis  infect^ 
ing  other  hosts  than  the  common  western  hemlock,  and  also  to 
determine  its  host  range  in  general,  the  cultures  given  in  table  VI 
were  made. 

*Neir  Mantial  of  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  146.  1909. 
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R.  tsugensis  is  not  confined  to  species  of  Tsuga  as  heretofore 
believed,  but  will  infect  Abies  lasiocarpa.  The  mistletoe  most 
closely  resembling  R.  tsugensis  in  point  of  color  and  size  is  the  form 
R.  occidcntalis  abietina,  but  as  the  results  from  cultures  stand  at 
present  there  is  apparently  no  relation  between  them.  The  fore- 
going results  indicate  that  the  plant  occasionally  found  on  firs  in 
the  same  vicinity  with  R.  tsugensis  is  the  common  hemlock  mistletoe, 


F'iG.  i8. — R.  liugmsis  on  Tsuga  heUropkylla:  sUminate  and  pistillate  plants; 
larRc  form. 

and  also  that  this  species  may  be  exp>ected  to  occur  occasionally  on 
other  hosts  than  hemlock.  Cultures  may  be  considered  fully 
completed  when  the  plants  found  on  Abies  in  the  vicinity  of  R. 
tsugensis,  also  the  form  on  Abies  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
yellow  pine  mistletoe,  are  shown  by  culture  to  infect  Tsuga  and 
Pinus  respectively. 

Summary. — Seeds  were  also  sown  on  Abies  grandis,  Pinus 
ponderosa,  Picea  orienialis,  Larix  occidentalism  and  Pseudotsuga 
tuxi/olia,  but  the  results  were  negative.    The  hosts  of  Razoumojskya 
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tsugensis  are  Tsuga  heterophylla,  Tsuga  canadensis,  and  Ahies 
lasiocarpa.  So  far  as  the  present  cultures  show,  the  hemlock 
mistletoe  will  not  infect  Pinus,  Picca,  Larix,  and  Pseudotsuga.  The 
fact  that  this  mistletoe  will  infect  Tsuga  canadensis  indicates 
the  possibility  of  it  becoming  a  pest  in  the  native  regions  of  other 
species  of  hemlock  and  is  a  condition  to  be  guarded  against. 

Conclusion 

Cultures  at  present  indicate  that  R.  campyhpoda  and  R.  crypto- 
poda  are  not  identical.  Each  form  may  exhibit  considerable  varia- 
tion, due  to  geographic  loca- 
tion and  host.  It  is  shown 
that  R.  cam pylo poda  will 
infect  Pinus  resinosa,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  a  foot- 
hold in  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  will  also  infect 
Pinus  sytvestris  and  P.  mon- 
tane, and  should  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  Europe 
or  plantations  of  these  trees 
in  America.  It  is  also  indi- 
cated that  the  plant  known  as  R.  occidenlalis  abietina  is  a  biological 
form  of  R.  campyhpoda. 

R.  laricis  will  infect  Larix  europea,  L.  Icptolepis,  Abies  grandis, 
Pinus  ponderosa,  and  P.  conlorla.  All  are  new  hosts  for  this  species 
except  the  last.  The  parasite  apparently  readily  infects  the 
Japanese  and  European  larch  and  would  be  expected  to  cause  serious 
damage  to  these  trees.  Abies  grandis,  Pinus  conlorla,  and  P. 
ponderosa  are  infected  with  difficulty.  This  parasite  so  far  as 
known  at  present  is  of  economic  importance  only  on  Larix  occi- 
denlalis. 

The  mistletoe  known  under  the  name  R.  Douglasii  abietina  is 
shown  to  be  identical  with  R.  Douglasii  and  should  be  written  under 
the  latter  name.  R.  Douglasii  is  only  of  importance  on  Pseudotsuga 
laxijolia. 


Fig.  iq. — R.  tsugensis  on  Tsuga  nirrlensi- 
atia:  staminate  (center)  and  pistillate  plants; 
small  form;  reduced  one-half. 
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R.  amaicana  will  infect  both  liard  and  soft  pineSj  the  latter 
with  difficulty,  and  is  of  importance  only  on  Pimts  contorta  and 
P,  Banksiana  of  the  former  group.  This  mistletoe  will  infect 
Piftm  montam  and  may  be  of  consequence  if  introduced  into 
Europe. 

R.  tsugensis  will  infect  Abi^  laHocwpa^  thus  possibly  explain- 
ing the  position  of  certain  rare  plants  occasionally  found  on  Abies 
in  the  vidnity  of  the  hemlock  mistletoe.  This  parasite  will  infect 
Tsuga  canadensis  and  would  probably  cause  serious  damage  to  this 

tree  in  the  East. 

Cultures  show  very  clcarh,  that  many  of  the  characters  employed 
in  the  cla^itication  of  the  false  mistletoes  vary  with  change  of  host, 
geographical  location,  and  with  various  otlier  environmental 
factors.  This  indicates  that  only  the  broader  and  plainly  evident 
lines  of  tlemarcation  should  be  employed  in  their  classification. 

OrriC£  OF  iNVESXtGATlON  Di  FOSEST  PAIH<NLOGy 

BuuAU  OF  Plant  Lnsustky 
MiBBOinA,  Mom. 
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CHEMICAL  CHANGES  ACCOMPAXYING  ABSCISSION 

IN  COLEUS  BLUMEI 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  HULL  BOTANICAL  LABORATORY  24O 

HoHEB  C.  Sampson* 
Introduction 

\'ov  MoHL  (13)  in  i860  was  tin-  first  to  announce  that  previous 
to  the  fall  of  the  leaf  there  is  formed  near  the  base  of  the  petiole  a 
(lelinite  separation  la\er  in  which  abscission  always  occurs  ])\  the 
separation  of  the  cells  from  each  other  with  their  walls  still  intact. 
The  xylem  tubes  not  being  included  in  this  separation  layer  are 
finally  ruptured  mechatiically,  and  the  leaf  falls.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  abscission  and  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
tective tissue  are  two  very  distinct  processes,  and  that  the  latter 
process  might  either  precede  or  follow  the  former.  Wiesner  (17) 
in  187 1  confirmed  the  observation  of  von  Mohl  in  the  main,  and 
formulated  the  theory  that  the  dissohiticm  ol  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  the  cells  of  the  s^aration  layer  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
organic  acids  developed  in  the  leaves.  In  1886  Molisch  (14) 
suggested  that  a  gum  ferment  might  be  the  cause  of  this  dissolution 
process.  Two  years  later  Mangin  (ii).  upon  his  discover}^  of  the 
pertir  nature  of  the  middle  lamella  of  cell  walls  in  plants,  indirectly 
advanced  the  knowledfie  of  abscission.  Since  this  discovery  the 
abscission  process  has  generally  been  referred  to  as  a  dissolution 
of  the  pectose  and  calcium  pectate  of  the  middle  lamella.  Lloyd 
i8,  9*.  assuming  the  organic  acid  theory  of  Wies.ner,  >i)eaks  of  the 
process  as  a  hydrolysis  of  these  pectic  compounds,  and  later  (11) 
of  cellulose  also. 

The  anatomical  woricers  disagree  somewhat  on  the  amount  of 
the  cell  wall  altered  during  abscission.  Lee  (7)  in  iQti  reported 
the  disappearance  of  the  middle  lamella  only,  and  two  years  later 
Hannig  (6)  reported  the  same  condition  in  the  abscission  of  flowers, 
with  the  exception  of  a  species  of  Mirabilis  and  of  Oxy^phus,  in 
which  the  entire  cell  wall  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  Tison 
Botanical  Gtietto,  vol.  66]  (33 
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(15)  as  early  as  1900,  working  with  numerous  species  studied  later 
by  Lee,  stated  that  in  general  the  secondary  membranes  of  the  cell 
wall  also  undergo  aUt  ration  and  disappear,  leaving  only  the  thin 
tertiar>'  membrane  Iming  the  cell  lumen  Lloyd  (9,  10)  has 
recently  found  the  same  condition  in  the  abscission  of  cotton  bolls 
and  also  in  Mirabiiis,  instead  of  the  disappearance  of  the  entire  cell 
wall  as  reported  by  Hannig.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  presence 
of  weak  organic  acitls  would  be  sutTicient  to  account  for  this  exirenie 
alteration  of  the  cellulose  walls  of  these  odis.  Certain  authors 
have  suggested  that  the  catalytic  effect  of  enzymes  nay  be  an 
important  factor  in  abscission,  but  experimental  evidence  has  been 
wanting. 

Aside  from  his  organic  add  theory ,  Wxesnxr  (21)  in  1905 
suggested  Increased  turgor  as  a  cause  of  absdssbn  under  conditions 
of  forced  leaf- fall.  Fitting  (5)  in  191 1  accepts  this  view  to  accoimt 
for  the  rapid  abscission  of  petab  when  forced.  The  suggestion 
lacks  experimental  confirmation,  and  the  work  of  Haiinig  (6) 
indicates  less  need  for  its  assumption. 

The  external  factors  capable  of  accelerating  leaf -fall  are 
extremely  diversified.  These  have  been  summarized  in  the  main  by 
Lloyd  (8).  The  more  important  are  high  and  low  Ught  intensity, 
high  and  low  water  supply,  high  temperatures  and  frost,  low  con- 
centrations of  anesthetics,  toxic  concentrations  of  aci(i>  and  salts, 
and  wounding  of  tiu  hkide.  On  the  other  hand,  low  concentrations 
of  oxygen  and  high  concentrations  of  anesthetics  retard  leaf-fall,  a 
state  of  rigor  being  produced  by  the  latter. 

The  internal  changes  affected  by  these  various  external  factors 
have  received  very  little  critical  study.  The  work  discussed  in  the 
present  paper  was  undertaken  to  determine  some  of  the  internal 
changes  accompanying  ab8ctssi<m  of  leaves  in  Coktts  Blumei  var. 
Golden  Bedder.  This  plant  was  chosen  for  study  partly  on 
account  of  its  ease  of  propagation,  but  mainly  for  its  umplidty  of 
analysis  owing  to  the  absence  of  protective  tissue  at  the  time  of 
abscission. 

Anatomy 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  chemical  changes  taking  place 
in  the  absdssicm  layer,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  compare  the 
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abscission  layer  with  the  adjacent  regions  of  the  petiole,  but  also 
to  follow  the  changes  in  the  abscission  layer  itself  from  the  time  of 
its  formation  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  latter  process  is  nio<t 
easily  accomplished  in  Coleus  hy  beginning  with  the  terminal  butl 
and  taking  the  leaves  as  they  appear  in  order  down  the  stem,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  On  this  basis  the  following  description 
is  applicable  to  Cdeus  plants  growing  in  4-inch  pots  under  green- 
house conditions,  with  each  plant  bearing  8  pairs  of  leaves,  and 
with  the  eighth  pair  in  the  process  of  absdssing. 

In  the  first  2  pairs  of  leaves  below  the  terminal  bud  there  is  no 
evidence  of  an  abscission  layer.  The  cells  in  the  regi<m  where 
the  abscission  layer  is  later  to  oc^r  are  in  the  enlargement  period 
of  growth.  The  formation  of  the  abscission  layer  in  Coleus  is 
usually  initiated  in  the  third  pair  of  leaves  below  the  terminal  bud. 
Cell  divisions  in  2-4  layers  of  cells  across  the  base  of  the  petiole 
of  these  leaves  begin  in  the  epidermal  and  cortical  region  and 
gradually  extend  inward,  reaching  the  phloem  about  the  time  the 
leaves  appear  as  the  fifth  pair  in  order  below  the  terminal  bud.  In 
the  sixth  pair  of  leaves  the  lornuition  of  the  abscission  la\er  i-. 
practitaliy  completed  and  in\'ol\e>  all  the  tissue  of  the  petiole 
except  the  xylem  tubes.  Growth  of  the  leaf  in  general  ceases  long 
before  this  j)erio(i  is  reaihed.  In  thi-  majority  of  cases  the  fourth 
pair  of  Icavci  below  the  Icrniinal  bud  arc  fully  expanded.  The 
formation  of  the  abscission  layer  in  Cokm  therefore  begins  a  short 
time  before  the  maturity  of  the  leaf  and  continues  for  a  considerable 
period  afterward.  As  a  rule  the  layer  is  8-13  cells  in  thickness. 
These  cells  always  remain  smaller  than  the  neighboring  cells  of  the 
adjacent  regions  of  the  petiole  and  their  walls  are  somewhat  thinner. 
At  the  time  of  abscission  alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the 
abscission  layer  is  quite  general,  but  a  continuous  plane  of  separa- 
tion is  finally  formed  somewhat  nearer  the  distal  side  of  this  layer. 
This  extreme  alteration  of  cell  walls  is  localized  in  the  abscission 
layer  and  is  not  found  throughout  the  entire  leaf,  as  was  rep(»ted 

by  WiESNER  (18). 

While  this  description  is  true  in  general  for  Coleus  plant.s  bearing 
8  pairs  of  leaves,  slight  \ariation>  are  not  infrecjuent.  The  .stages 
of  development  may  be  cither  retarded  or  accelerated.  Under 
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conditions  of  forced  leaf-fall  all  processes  are  greatly  accelerated. 
The  data  in  table  I  show  that  all  processes,  including  the  process  of 
absdssion,  may  be  completed  in  the  third  pair  of  leaves  in  a  period 
of  2  or  7,  days  as  a  result  of  the  amputation  of  the  blades.  On  the 
(•thcr  hand,  amputation  of  the  blades  of  the  first  and  second  pairs 
o!  leaves  before  the  beginnin:^:  t  the  formation  of  the  ab&dssion 
layer  inhibits  its  formation  entirely. 

Method  of  abscisaion 

UXDER    ORDINARY    GROWING    CONDITIONS. — The    method  of 

abscission  has  received  much  attention,  but  a  critical  survey  of  the 
exact  dianges  in  the  cdlukse  and  pM:tic  compounds  is  wanting. 
An  attempt  to  foHow  these  changes  in  Coteus  led  to  the  discovery 
of  oertun  facts  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  exbting 
theories  of  the  cause  of  absdssion. 

Microchemical  analyses  show  that  there  is  a  breaking  down 
not  only  of  the  caldum  pectate  of  the  middle  lamella  of  the  cells 
of  the  separation  layer,  but  also  of  the  cellulose  of  the  secondary 
membrane^  leaving  only  a  thin  layer  of  cellulose  surrounding  the 
lumen  of  the  cells.  This  cellulose  is  first  chan^^ed  to  p>ectose.  which, 
acccmling  to  Cross  (i),  Tollens  (i6),  and  Euler  (3),  contains 
more  oxygen  than  cellulose  and  probably  is  an  oxidized  form.  The 
pectose  is  then  further  changed  to  pectin  and  pcctic  acid;  the 
excess  pertic  acid  becomes  gelatinous  and  is  no  longer  able  to  hold 
the  cells  together,  and  the  leaf  falls.  The  changes  taking  place  in 
the  walls  of  the  .wlem  tubes  are  still  to  be  inve>tigated.  During 
this  process  there  is  not  a  disappearance  of  i  alcium  from  the  cell 
walls,  but  the  excess  of  pec  tic  acid  produced  renders  the  amount  of 
caldum  present  insuffident  to  maintain  the  solidity  of  this  portion 
of  the  cell  wall.  The  excess  pecttc  add  appears  to  come  from  the 
transfoimation  of  the  pectose  rather  than  from  the  breaking  down 
of  the  caldum  pectate  of  the  middle  lamella.  Since  thb  description 
differs  from  all  previous  accounts  of  the  method  of  abscission, 
further  discussion  is  postponed  until  all  the  facts  are  brought 
together  under  the  topic  of  mtcrochemical  anals^s. 

Forced  LEAP-FAIX.— Leaf-fall  was  accelerated  by  treatment 
with  ethylene,  amputation  of  the  blade,  and  by  allowing  the  soil 
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to  become  dn-  and  then  suddenly  applying  an  excess  of  water. 
Under  the  ^st  two  treatments  the  leaves  began  to  fall  within  24 
hours. 

The  rate  of  petiole  fall  after  the  amputation  of  the  blade  is 
shown  in  table  I.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  each  phint 
had  8  pairs  of  leaves  and  i  blade  of  each  pair  was  removed.  The 
numbers  refer  to  the  total  number  of  abscissed  petioles  at  the  cor- 
responding dates. 

TABLE  I 


Rate  op  pmoLB  vall  iouowikc  amputation  of  blades 


Phnt 

January 

Febru.ir>' 

March 

31 

1 

i 

I 

t 

3 

4 

5 

i« 

A* 

Trs 

«  !  4 

6 
ft 

6 
b 

.  .  .  . 

6 
6 

... 

5 

ct  

3 
4 

4 

4 

5 
b 

6 

... 

6 
6 
6 

Dt  

1 

Et 

......... 

......  1 ........  . 

*  Blades  amputated  January  26;  t  bUdc«  amputated  March  I. 


A  microcheraical  analysis  of  the  abscission  layer  in  all  these 
cases  showed  exactly  the  same  changes  in  cellulose  and  nectic 
substances  as  noted  under  ordinar}'  conditions  of  growth.  Further- 
more, changes  in  oxidases,  calcium  in  solution,  and  iron,  to  be 
discussed  later,  were  the  same  in  all  cases.  These  facts  emphasize 
again  thr  need  of  experimental  in\esligation  before  accepting  the 
turgor  pressure  theory  of  the  cause  of  abscission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  petioles  usually  absciss 
soon  after  amputation  of  the  blade,  there  is  one  striking  exception. 
If  the  blade  is  removed  before  the  abscission  layer  b  initiated, 
growth  ceases  throughout  the  entire  petiole,  the  layer  faib  to 
develop,  and  the  petiole  is  not  dropped.  The  data  in  table  I 
show  that  the  6  lowest  petioles  soon  fall,  but  the  upper  2  remain 
attached.  This  is  an  easy  method  of  locating  the  period  of  forma- 
tion of  the  abscission  layer.  This  extreme  cessation  of  growth  in 
the  petiole  induced  by  artificirJ  m  i  ans  has  some  features  in  common 
with  a  retardation  of  growth  and  abscission  formation  in  the  petioles 
of  the  upper  leaves  under  natural  conditions  of  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing.  As  a  result  of  slowing  up  of  growth  and  formation  of  abscission 
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layers  in  the  petioles  oi  the  upper  3-5  pairs  of  leaves  acccnupanying 
the  development  of  the  floral  axis,  these  leaves  remain  on  during 
the  entire  flowering  and  fruiting  period.  An  investigation  of  the 
internal  changes  accompanying  these  2  phenomena  may  throw 
some  light  upon  abscission  in  general. 

Organic  acids  as  a  cause  of  leaf-fall 

WiESXKR  (17  21)  cites  three  lines  of  experimental  evidence  as 
proof  that  the  dissolution  of  the  middle  lamella  is  a  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  organic  acids  in  the  aging  leaves:  (i)  yellow  leaves 
macerated  and  extracted  with  water  when  titrated  were  more  acid 
than  grecii  leaves;  (  2)  cuttings  placed  in  2  5  per  cent  oxalic  acid 
dropped  their  leaves  in  a  few  days;  (3)  the  exposed  abscission 
surface  of  the  petiole  always  gives  an  add  reaction  to  neutral  red. 

Abadsston  in  Coieus  when  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  theory  shows  several  facts  in  disagreement  and  not  one  in  its 
favor.  Cuttings  placed  in  non-toxic  concentrations  of  oxalic  add 
showed  no  accderation  of  Iraf-fall  over  that  of  cuttings  in  distilled 
water.  Cuttings  in  o  .0002  N  oxalic  add  showed  slight  toxic  effects. 
The  immersed  part  of  the  stem  and  the  tips  of  young  leaves  on 
axillary  branches  became  brown  in  color.  The  concentration  of 
acid  used  by  WiESMER  waa  1500  times  as  great,  but  he  fails  to  state 
what  plants  were  used  and  whether  toxic  effects  were  produced. 
Cuttings  of  Cole  us  in  o  00 16  N  oxalic  acid  did  not  show  an  accelera- 
tion of  leaf-fall  :;!ihnu<^h  the  toxic  effects  were  strongly  pronounced. 
It  was  further  lound  that  the  plants  soon  became  adjusted  to  the 
oxalic  acid.  Plants  started  in  0.0002  N  oxalic  acid  were  transferred 
ever>'  third  day  to  a  concentration  of  acid  <iouble  that  of  the 
pre\'ious  concentration.  This  was  continued  until  the  plant >  were 
llnally  placed  in  0  .0512  N  oxalic  acid.  There  was  no  acceleration 
of  leaf' fall  during  the  entire  period.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment 
the  cells  of  the  plant  were  found  to  be  filled  with  starch. 

Similarly,  potted  plants  infiltrated  with  non-toxic  concentra- 
tions of  oxalic  acid  showed  no  acceleration  in  leaf-fall.  The  plants 
were  inverted  under  bell  jars  in  vessels  containing  the  various 
aolutk>ns,  and  the  air  was  exhausted  to  3  cm.  of  mercury.  The 
volume  of  solution  entering  the  infiltrated  plant  was  approximately 
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equal  to  one-fourth  the  volume  of  the  plant.  No  toxic  effects  were 
noted  for  concentrations  of  0.0064  N  oxalic  add  and  below.  The 
results  are  given  in  table  II. 

TABLE  II 

ShowiINC  Erreci  op  DipreftSKT  coxcEnmiATioKs  or  oxalic  acid 

ON  SATS  OF  ABSCISSION 


CooMBlfatidn 


o  02 ^6  N  oniic  icid. 
0  .0128 "  •  "  . 
0.0064" 

0.0012  •  -  "  . 
o  ooi6«      "      *  . 

o  oooS  "  •  "  . 
o  0004 

Unti«*ted  

« 


February 


March 


16 


17 


18  IQ  M 


2 


j6(»r 


3 1  J  4 


4  5 

5  ■  ■ 

4  5 

5  •  • 

I  3  4|  5  * 


6  .  . 
6,.. 
6  .. 


4'. 

^1- 


!  4  6 
6  7 
61,. 


4;  5  6  -' 

.|..|..|.. 


The  plants  were  infiltrated  February  0  and  again  February  22. 

Leaf-fall  was  allowed  to  occur  normally  under  greenhouse  condi- 
tions. The  numbers  refer  to  the  total  number  of  leaves  oflf  at  the 
CorresjK)n(lin«.j  date. 

Although  concentrations  of  0.0128  and  0.0256  X  oxalic  acid 
showed  marked  toxic  effects,  abscission  was  not  acct  lcrated;  con- 
centrations Ix'lween  0.04  and  0.12N  oxalic  acid  killed  many 
bladc»  witliout  killing  the  petioles  and  stem.  In  such  cases 
abscission  of  the  petioles  occurred  within  2  or  j  days,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  petiole  fall  after  amputation  of  the  blade,  or  severe  wounding 
of  the  blade. 

Likewise  direct  measurements  of  acidity  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  WiESNER.  Table  IV  gives  the  acidity  for  9  different  regions  of 
the  i^ant.  Falling  leaves  are  not  so  add  as  green  leaves.  Fre^ 
yellow  leaves  in  the  act  of  absdssing  when  titrated  with  NaOH, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator,  had  an  addity  equivalent 
to  0.0069  cc.  of  normal  add  per  gram  of  wet  weight.  Fresli  tureen 
leaves  collected  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  plants  had  an 
addity  equivalent  to  o.ooSgcc.  of  normal  acid  per  gram  of  wet 
weight.   In  both  cases  the  leaves  were  weighed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
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sible  after  collecting,  macerated  in  a  niorlar.  made  up  to  volume 
with  distilled  water,  and  after  shaking  for  30  minutes  the  solutions 
were  lilLcred  through  a  Buchncr  iuiinel  and  definite  portions  taken 
for  titration.  Fresh  abscission  layers  treated  in  this  way  had  an 
acidity  of  0.0100 cc.  per  gram  oi  wet  weight,  while  that  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  petiole  was  0.0095  cc.  These  two  figures  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  preceding,  as  the  two  sets  of  titra- 
tions were  made  at  different  times  and  on  different  plants. 

If  the  calcium  pectate  were  being  hydrolysed  by  an  organic  add, 
one  would  expect  to  find  dther  an  increase  of  caldum  in  solution 
in  the  cdls  of  the  abscission  layer  or  an  increase  of  crystals  of 
caldum  compounds  in  these  ceUs.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Neither 
are  there  any  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in  the  middle  lamella  of  these 
cells,  such  as  one  finds  when  the  middle  lamella  is  broieen  down  by 
adding  oxalic  acid  to  sections  under  the  microscope. 

Finally,  tht-  marked  acidity  of  the  abscission  surface  of  a  tailing 
leaf  was  certainly  not  correctly  interpreted  h\  \\'ii:sNr;R  He 
ascribes  the  acidity  of  the  abscission  surface  to  the  excretion  of 
organic  acid>  from  the  interior  of  the  cells.  This  al)scission  surface 
is  a  continuous  layer  of  pectic  acid,  formed  durin)f  the  absclNsion 
process,  and  the  acidity  of  the  abscission  surface,  therefore,  is  a 
result  of  the  formation  of  pectic  add  during  absdssion,  and  not  of 
the  escape  of  adds  previously  formed  in  the  cells.  This  addit) 
of  the  middle  lamella  to  neutral  red  may  be  seen  in  Coleus  in  any 
part  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  increased  in  the  walls  of  the  absdssion 
layer  only  after  the  formation  of  pectic  add  during  abscission. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  ndther  the  turgor  pressure  theory  nDr 
the  organic  add  theory  proposed  by  Wiesner  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  leaf>fall  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  observed  in  Cokus, 

Effect  of  salts  on  leaf-fall 

Accor(h*n£i  to  C'zapek  (2).  the  nu-mbranes  of  plant  cells  are 
colloidal  in  nature,  and  Mangin  has  shown  that  the  middle  lamella 
is  comj)i)sefl  of  pectic  acid  in  combination  with  call  ium.  During 
the  |)roces>  of  alocission  tht'  nn'ddle  lamella  undergoes  a  chemical 
alteration  and  the  pectic  acid  present  takes  up  water  and  swells. 
It  was  expected,  therefore,  that  salts  might  show  either  a  lyolropic 
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effect  on  the  intake  of  water  by  the  pectic  acid  or  a  ^ledfic  effect 
of  salt  formation  with  this  ackl  and  thus  affect  the  course  of  abscis- 
sion. The  following  anions  were  used  in  the  form  of  their  potassium 
and  calcium  salts:  PO4.  SO,.  CI,  NO3,  and  CNS;  and  the  following 
cations  in  the  form  of  their  chlorides:  K,  Na,  Ca,  Ba.  In  all  cases 
0.01  normal  concentrations  were  used.  The  plants  were  treated 
by  infiltration,  by  placing  cuttings  directly  in  the  solutions,  and  by 
adding  the  salts  to  the  soil.  Abscission  was  slightly  accelerated  by 
treating  the  plants  with  4  parts  ul  ethylene  per  million  of  air.  In 
all  cases  the  results  were  the  same.  Neither  lyotropic  nor  specific 
effects  were  noted.  Similarly,  concentrations  of  potassium  and 
calcium  chlorides  between  0.04  and  o. 00016  normal  showed  no 
marked  etTecl. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  under  conditions  of  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  abscission  by  treating  the  plants  with  700  parts  of  ethylene 
per  million  of  air.  The  results  which  agree  with  those  above  are 
summarized  in  table  III. 

T,\BLE  III 


Showing  virtjci  of  salts  on  abscission 
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Cuttings  in  solutions  of  the  different  salts  gave  similar  results. 
The  great  diversity  of  the  checks  noted  in  this  table  is  very  unusual. 
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The  failure  of  calcium  to  show  a  specific  c- fleet  was  unexpected. 
Later  work,  however,  ha.s  thrown  some  light  upon  the  matter,  and 
it  will  be  discussed  under  microchemical  analysis. 

Oiqrgen  pressure  and  leaf-ffidl 

MoLiscH  (14)  grew  plants  half  submersed  in  water  and  found 
that  the  aerial  portions  dropped  their  leaves  sooner  than  the 
submersed  portions.  From  this  fact  he  concluded  that  low  or^gen 
pressure  retarded  leaf-fall.  This  surmise  proved  to  be  correct. 
Coitus  plants  grown  in  a  hydrogen  atmosphere  under  bell  jars  with 
only  sufficient  o.xygcn  to  mainliiin  a  slow  growth  retain  their  leaves 
much  longer  than  plants  in  normal  air.  Under  conditions  of  the 
experiment  the  plants  in  normal  air  usually  retain  8  pairs  of  lea\  es. 
In  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  the  plant  retained  1 1  pairs  of  leaves. 
Inception  of  decay  at  the  base  of  the  stem  destroyed  the  experiment 
at  this  i>oint.  Similarly,  petiole  fall,  alter  amputation  of  the  blade, 
is  greatly  retarded  in  very  low  concentrations  of  oj^'gen.  Plants 
grown  in  0.1  normal  oxygen  pressure  showed  no  retardation  of 
leaf-faU.  Whether  the  effect  of  oxygen  in  such  cases  is  that  of  an 
essential  factor  influencing  the  general  metabolism  of  the  plant,  or 
of  a  formative  factor  influencing  directly  the  ondase  activity  in  the 
absdsston  layer,  or  of  both  acting  simultaneously,  is  a  problem  still 
to  be  investigated.  Likewise  a  critical  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  double  effect  of  carbon  dioxide  on  leaf-fall  might  throw 
more  light  upon  the  causes  underlying  abscission. 

Macrocheznical  analysis 

In  order  to  follow  the  chemical  changes  leading  up  to  abscission, 
both  macrochemical  and  microchemical  methods  of  analysis  were 
employed.  About  2500  plants  grown  under  greenhouse  conditions 
were  used  for  the  macrochemical  analysis.  These  plants  were  all 
grown  at  the  same  time  under  the  same  conditions,  and  collection 
of  material  was  made  at  the  same  time  each  day.  Series  C  was 
collected  between  February  17  and  March  3,  collections  being  taken 
from  day  to  day  as  the  lower  leaves  began  to  absciss.  Scries  D 
and  £  were  collected  from  these  same  plants  on  March  3  and  4. 
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Material  whi  n  collected  was  placed  in  70-80  per  cent  alcohol  and 

heated  to  76'C'.  lor  one  hour  to  destroy  enzymatic  activity. 

The  material  was  then  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
residue  was  dried  and  analyzed  for  polysaccharides,  calcium,  and 
oxalates.  The  alcohol -other  extract  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
a  steam  bath  and  then  extrac  ted  with  walt  r  at  70^C.  The  tiltrate 
of  tills  aqiR'Ous  extract  wa>  analyzer!  for  nducinj;  and  non-reduciiiLC 
sugur>;  ammonia,  amino  acid,  and  nitrate  nitrogen;  calcium  in 
solution,  and  acidity. 

Table  IV'  gives  a  suniniary  of  an  analysis  of  9  different  regions 
of  the  plant.  Series  C  represents  leaves  in  the  act  of  abscissing, 
series  E  represents  leaves  at  the  time  of  the  fonnati<Hi  of  the 
abscission  layer,  and  series  D  represents  leaves  intermediate  between 
these  two  points.  Collection  Ei  represents  approximately  5  nun. 
of  the  abscis^on  end  of  the  petiole,  collection  E2  an  equal  portion 
of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  petiole,  and  collection  E3  a  portion  of 
the  blades.  In  like  manner,  collections  Ci,  C2,  and  C3  and 
collections  Di,  D2,  and  D3  represent  these  same  three  regions  in 
their  respective  series. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  while  collections 
Ci,  Di.  and  Ei  represent  the  abscission  end  of  the  petiole,  they 
do  not  represent  the  abscission  layer  only.  In  no  case  (lt)e->  the 
abscission  la\  c  r  represent  more  than  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
poriiun  of  the  j)eti<»!e  taken.  In  collection  Ci  it  represent >  still 
less,  probabl\-  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  as  in  the  absrissuiy;  leaf 
the  petiole  retains  only  about  one-third  of  the  abscission  layer,  the 
remaining  two-thirds  being  attached  to  the  stem. 

It  is  evideiiL  iliat  chemical  changes  in  the  abscission  layer  might 
be  overshadowed  by  the  remaining  95  per  cent  of  the  collection, 
and  even  more  so  in  collection  Ci  than  in  collections  Di  and  Ex. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  nitrates,  which  are  frequently  confined 
ahnost  entirely  to  the  abscission  layer  and  are  more  abundant  in 
this  layer  at  the  time  of  abscission  than  at  any  other  time,  although 
the  figures  in  the  table  might  lead  one  to  think  they  were  most 
abundant  a  short  time  before  abscission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  nitrates  in  the  abscission  layer  of  collection 
Ci  were  left  in  the  part  of  the  ab&dssion  layer  remaining  attached 
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to  the  stem,  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  analyses.  The 
data  in  the  table,  therefore,  represent  only  the  general  chemical 
changes  during  the  life  of  the  leaves,  while  the  detailed  chemical 
changes  occurring  in  the  abscission  layer  itself  will  be  given  under 
microchemical  analysis.  Should  one  desire  to  make  a  macrochcm- 
ical  analysis  of  the  abscission  layers  alone  in  Coleus  no  less  than 
40,000  plants  would  be  needed. 

The  data  in  table  IV  show  an  increase  in  dry  weight  in  the 
abscission  end  of  the  petiole  at  the  time  of  abscission;  also  an 
increase  in  alcohol-ether  soluble  material,  but  no  increase  in  water 
soluble  material.  The  significance  of  these  changes  is  uncertain. 
In  the  older  petioles  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  polysacdiarides 
and  an  increase  in  reducing  substances.  There  is  no  increase  in 
amnMHiia  and  amino  adds,  as  might  be  expected  It  the  protoplasm 
were  breaking  down.  Oxalates  and  total  caldum  remain  fairly 
constant,  but  there  is  a.slight  decrease  in  the  amount  of  caldum  in 
solution  and  in  the  addity.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  absdssion  layer  is  given  under  micro- 
chemical  analysis. 

In  the  older  blades  there  is  a  decided  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  accumulated  starch  at  the  time  of  abscission,  but  the  amount 
of  reducing  substances  remains  fairly  constant.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  abscission 
layer  is  completed  while  the  leaf  is  still  in  an  active  photosynthetic 
condition.  Both  photosynthesis  and  the  translocation  of  foods 
continue  for  .se\eral  days  or  weeks  later.  The  data  clearly  show- 
that  the  presence  of  the  abscission  Liver  tloes  not  prevent  the 
movement  of  water  and  foods  between  leaf  and  stem. 

Microchemical  amdyds 

A  microchemical  investigation  of  Caieus  showed  a  striking 
localization  of  physical  and  chemical  dianges  in  the  abscission  layer 
shortly  before  and  at  the  time  of  absdssion.  The  formation  of  the 
absdssion  layer  usually  in  the  third  pair  of  leaves  and  the  occurrence 
of  absdsdon  usually  in  the  eighth  pair  of  leaves  (when  the  pkntsare 
grown  in  4-inch  pots  in  a  greenhouse)  make  it  possible  to  study  the 
whole  history  of  the  abscission  layer  by  investigation  of  only  6 
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pairs  of  leaves  in  each  plant  The  fact  that  the  leaves  are  opposite 
is  also  of  advanta^i;;e.  AbstisMun  of  the  pair  may  occur  simul- 
tancou.^l\ ,  ur  one  of  the  pair  may  absciss  long  before  the  other 
begins,  or  it  may  occur  at  any  stage  in  between.  Since  both 
abscission  layers  at  each  node  may  readily  be  obtained  in  a  single 
free-hand  section,  it  is  possible  to  contrast  all  stages  of  absdstlon 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment.  A  study  of  the  changes  induced 
by  forcing  absdssion  in  one  of  the  leaves  at  each  node  is  likewise 
facilitated. 

The  investigations  completed  include  a  study  of  the  distribution 
and  amount  of  nitrates,  carbohydrates,  oxidases,  iron,  manganese^ 

calcium  in  solution,  and  oxalates. 

Nitrates. — The  data  in  table  IV  show  a  great  in  r  f 
nitrates  in  the  abscission  end  of  the  petiole  as  compared  with  the 
remainder  of  the  leaf.  Furthermore,  the  nitrates  in  this  part  of  the 
petiole  are  least  abundant  at  the  time  of  formation  of  the  abscission 
layer  and  most  abiinHant  a  short  time  before  leaf-fall.  As  already 
noted,  these  figurt  -  ( annot  be  taken  to  represent  the  percentage  of 
nitrates  in  the  abscission  layer.  Microchemical  tests  show  some 
interesting  variations.  In  many  plants  the  increase  in  nitrates  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  abscission  layer,  while  in  others  the 
petiole  or  the  neighboring  part  of  the  stem  may  also  show  a  like 
increase.  In  all  cases  studied  there  is  an  increase  in  nitrates  in  the 
absdssion  layer  just  before  and  at  the  time  of  absdssion.  In  some 
plants  this  increase  is  gradual  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
absdsdon  layer  to  the  time  of  abscmdon. .  In  other  cases  only 
traces  of  nitrates  appear  in  the  absdssion  layer  until  a  short  time 
jMfore  absdssion,  when  th^r  increase  rather  suddenly. 

Carbobydrates.— The  data  in  table  IV  show  that  the  free 
reducing  sugars,  like  the  nitrates,  increase  in  the  abscission  end 
of  the  petiole  with  the  increase  in  the  age  of  the  leaves,  but.  unlike 
the  nitrates,  they  are  less  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  petiole  than 
in  the  remainder  of  the  leaf.  This  correlation  of  the  amount  of 
reducing  ^nirrirs  and  the  age  of  the  tissue  is  ^till  more  striking  when 
studiefl  niitrochemically.  From  the  terminal  bud  to  the  oldest 
leaves  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  reducing  sugars  in  both  stems 
and  leaves.   This  increase  is  initiated  last  in  the  abscission  layer. 
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As  a  result  the  abscission  layer  has  a  lower  percentage  <rf  reducing 
sugars  throughout  its  entire  history'  than  the  adjacent  regions  of  the 
petiole.  This  dififerencc  is  most  marked  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs 
of  leaves  near  the  close  of  the  formation  of  the  abscission  layer,  but 
it  is  still  quite  evident  at  the  time  of  abscission.  In  the  cell  walls 
of  the  abscission  layer  the  ehan<j;e  in  form  of  the  carbohydrates  is 
still  more  pronounced  and  sienilK  ant.  During  the  {)rocess  of 
abscission  the  tirst  e\  i(ient  change  m  the  cell  walls  is  a  conversion 
of  cellulose  of  the  secondary  lcII  membranes  to  pectose.  The  second 
step  i>  a  (onxersion  of  some  of  thi>  pectose  to  pectic  acid  and 
pectin.  This  is  followed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  huiiella 
of  calcium  pectate  and  the  separation  of  the  cells.  The  changes 
from  cellulose  to  pectose  can  readily  be  followed  by  differential 
staining  and  crystallization  methods,  and  by  solubiUty  tests.  The 
evidence  of  the  conversion  of  pectose  to  pectin  and  pectic  add  is 
based  upon  solubility  tests.  Pectin  is  soluble  in  water,  pectic  add 
is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  dOute  alkalies,  while  pectose  is 
insoluble  in  both  water  and  dilute  alkaties.  When  an  abscission 
layer  at  the  time  of  abscission  is  treated  with  3  per  cent  ammonium 
or  potassium  hydroxide  or  with  5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate,  the 
free  pectic  acid  is  dissolved.  If  the  walls  are  then  again  examined 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  secondary'  membrane,  bordering  the 
middle  lamella  which  is  still  intact,  is  seen  to  have  disappeared. 
A  fli<cu'^sion  of  the  chanLie>  in  the  calcium  pectate  is  postponed 
until  all  the  remaining  tact>  ha\e  been  slated. 

( )\ii>ASES.--In  the  stem  and  petioles  oxidases  are  found  in  the 
ei)i(Krmal  and  phloem  ti>sues.  In  the  abscission  layer  oxidases 
are  luuiid  in  all  tissues  e.\cepl  the  xylem.  Not  only  is  tliis  distri- 
bution peculiar  to  this  region,  but  the  increase  in  oxidases  with 
the  age  of  the  abscission  layer  is  also  quite  pronounced.  Quanti- 
tative tests  of  the  increase  in  oxidative  activity  are  still  to  be 
made. 

Iron. — ^Slight  trans  of  iron  (Fe''"'"^)  are  usually  found  through- 
out the  plant,  espedally  where  cblor<^hyll  is  present.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  xylem  tubes  and  in  the  epidemuil  region  until  a 
few  hours  before  abscis.sion,  when  it  becomes  extraordinarily  abun- 
dant in  the  cells  of  the  abscission  layer.  The  path  of  diffusion  of 
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the  iron  leading  to  its  accumulation  in  the  abscission  layer  has  not 
been  traced.    No  manganese  was  found 

Calcium  and  oxalatj:.^.  Ihc  data  in  table  1\'  show  nu  marked 
dlHerence  in  the  distribution  of  oxalates  in  the  leaves.  Onl}-  occa- 
sional crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  found  in'  the  ceUs,  and  none 
are  found  in  the  cell  walls  of  the  abscission  Uyer  at  any  time. 
Likewise  the  total  calcium  has  a  fairly  constant  distribution 
throughout  the  plant,  but  slight  variations  of  the  caldum  in  solu^ 
tlon  are  to  be  noted.  The  most  striking  and  significant  changes 
of  the  amount  of  caldum  in  solution,  however,  are  shown  by 
microcfaemical  tests.  Treatment  of  sections  with  30  per  cent 
sulphuric  add  or  with  3  per  cent  oxalic  acid  or  nmmonium  oxalate 
show  an  abundance  of  calcium  in  solution  in  all  living  cells  of  the 
petiole  except  those  of  the  abscission  layer  at  the  time  of  abscission. 
The  cr\'stals  of  calcium  sulphate  or  of  calcium  oxalate  obtained  by 
these  treatments  were  very  numerous  in  the  cells  of  the  abscission 
layer  before  the  time  ol  abscission,  the  latter  averaging  30  crystals 
per  cell,  while  during  abscission  only  an  occasional  crystal  was 
obtained.  This  decrease  of  calcium  in  solution  is  not  al\va\5 
confined  to  the  abscission  layer.  l)ut  breaks  oil  rather  abruptly 
in  the  lirst  few  layers  of  cells  of  the  adjacent  region  of  the  petiole. 
In  some  cases  cells  not  more  than  5  cell  layers  distant  from  the  line 
of  deavage  showed  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  crystals.  These 
facts  show  that  the  caldum  in  solution  in  the  abscission  layer  dis- 
appears during  abscission,  and  it  should  be  further  stated  that  the 
disappearance  takes  place  in  the  first  stages  of  the  process. 

Summary  of  microchemical  analysis 

1.  A  pronounced  increase  in  nitrates  always  occurs  in  the 
abscission  layer  at  the  time  of  abscission.  This  increase  may  be 
gradual, lending  over  the  entire  life-history  of  the  abscission  layer, 
or  it  may  appear  somewhat  suddenly  a  short  time  before  absci.ssion. 

2.  A  <iradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  reducing  sugars  accom- 
panies the  aging  of  leaves  and  stem.  This  increase  is  initiated 
last  and  is  least  pronounced  in  the  alxrission  layer. 

^.  During  the  process  of  absci^>ion  ine  cellulose  of  the  secomlary 
membrane  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  abscission  layer  is  converted  into 
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pectose.  This  pectose  is  further  transformed  into  pcrtic  acid  and 
pectin.  The  final  stage  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  calcium  pectate 
of  the  middle  lamella. 

4.  Oxidases  are  present  in  the  epidermal  and  phloem  tissues  in 
both  >tems  and  petioles.  In  the  al)s(;i.ssion  las  er  they  are  present 
in  all  tissues  outside  of  the  xylem,  and  increase  in  amount  with  the 
age  of  the  abscission  layer, 

5.  Slight  traces  of  iron  ma>  be  found  in  practically  ail  parts 
of  stem  and  petioles,  but  shortly  before  abscission  there  is  a  sudden 
accumulation  of  iron  in  the  abscission  la}  er. 

6.  The  amount  of  oxalates  remains  fairly  constant  throu^out 
the  entire  life  of  the  leaves.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  increase 
of  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in  the  cells  of  the  abscission  layer  at  the 
time  of  abscission,  nor  are  there  any  crystals  of  caldum  oxalate 
in  the  walls  of  these  cells. 

7.  Caldum  in  s(rftttion  is  abundant  in  all  living  cdb  of  the  plant 
except  those  of  the  abscission  layer  at  the  time  of  abscission,  where 
it  practically  disappears. 

Discussion 

According  to  Tollexs  (16),  pectose  is  an  oxidized  cellulose  of 
the  composition  QfC,,Hi„n5^~^''^^l'  '^ 1  he  first  step  in  the 
brrakinu'  down  of  the  cell  walls  in  abscission  in  Coletts  is  evidently 
one  ol  oxidation  of  cellulose.  This  process  is  possibly  a  result  of 
the  accumulation  and  subsequent  activity  of  oxidases  in  the 
ab.-^ci.-».Mon  layer,  and  also  of  the  catal\'tic  action  of  iron  on  these 
oxidases.  This  may  be  merely  an  acceleration  of  the  conversion 
of  cellulose  into  pectose  which  ordinarily  goes  on  in  cell  waUs  of 
plants  with  increasing  age.  Celhilases  may  play  a  part  in  this 
process,  but  the  question  is  still  to  be  investigated.  Euuer  (4) 
succeeded  in  isolating  a  cellulase  in  a  fungus,  Hendius  lacnmam, 
which  was  capable  of  altering  cellulose,  but  cellulases  in  higher 
plants  are  still  unknown.  Czapek  (a)  and  Euler  (3)  hftve  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  cellulases  is  very  limited. 

The  pectose  formed  from  the  cellulose  is  in  turn  readily  trans- 
formed to  pectic  acid  and  pectin,  and  in  this  process  the  catalytic 
action  of  iron  may  again  play  an  important  r61e.   Whether  adds 
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and  ju'ctic  enzymes  also  piay  a  r61c  in  these  changes  is  uncertain. 
Hydrolytic  action  may  underlie  some  or  all  of  these  changes,  but 
this  must  remain  an  open  question  until  the  molecular  composition 
of  these  compounds  is  det"initel\-  known.  At  any  rate,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  cellulose  and  pectose  leads  to  the  formation  of  an 
excess  of  pectic  acid  in  the  cell  walls  of  the  abscission  layer. 

The  most  Important  question  still  open  is  the  cause  of  the  final 
breakingdownof  the  caldumpectate  of  the  middle  lamella.  There 
appear  to  be  but  two  possibilities.  Either  the  caldum  ion  of  the 
pectate  is  captured  by  some  anion,  liberated  in  the  cells  of  the 
abscission  layer,  and  held  in  solution  or  precipitated,  thus  freeing 
the  pectic  add,  or  the  breaking  down  of  the  cellulose  and  {lectose 
may  lead  to  such  an  excess  of  pectic  add  that  the  available  calcium 
is  no  longer  able  to  hold  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  pectic  acid 
as  a  salt,  and  thus  maintain  the  solidity  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  cell  wall. 

The  fact  that  calcium  is  not  found  in  solution  in  the  cells  of  the 
abscission  layer,  nor  in  crystalline  forms  either  in  the  cells  or  in 
the  cell  walls,  is  decidedly  against  the  first  view,  which  is  simply 
VViesner's  organic  acid  theory  stated  in  slightly  different  terms 
and  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  detail. 

The  second  view  is  more  easil>'  understood  when  we  recall  the 
well  known  law  of  physical-chemical  equilibrium.  As  soon  as  an 
excess  of  pectic  add  is  presoit  in  contact  with  the  caldum  pectate 
of  the  middle  lamella  there  b  imdoubtedly  a  diffusion  of  caldum 
ions  from  the  middle  lamella  and  a  diffusion  of  pectic  add  into  the 
middle  lamella  until  an  equilibrium  of  distribution  of  the  two  ions 
b  established.  Acriticalproportionof  pectic  add  to  caldum  would 
be  readied  in  the  middle  lamella  when  the  excess  pectic  add  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  calcium  pectate  layer.  This  second  view  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  in  accordance  with  all  the  experi- 
mental facts  so  far  known,  particularly  the  formation  of  excess 
pectic  acid  in  the  cell  walls  and  the  paudty  of  caldum  in  solution 
in  the  cells  of  the  abscission  layer. 

The  fact  already  stated,  in  the  discussion  of  calcium,  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  calcium  in  solution  in  cells  within  5  cell  layers 
of  the  line  of  cleavage  in  abscission,  indicates  either  that  the  process 
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of  abscission  is  a  very  rapid  one  or  that  the  diffusion  of  cakaum  from 
cell  to  cell  Is  a  very  slow  one.  This  fact  also  explains  why  the  addi- 
tion of  caldum  salts,  already  discussed,  showed  no  ^ledfic  effects 
on  the  rate  of  leaf^fall  as  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  calcium  ions 
throu^  the  cells  would  again  appear  as  a  limiting  factor. 

Extensive  comparative  investigations  of  abscission  in  the  light 
of  facts  discovered  in  Coleus  are  still  to  be  made.  Tisok's  state- 
ment that  in  general  the  secondary  membranes  also  are  altered  in 
abscission  indicates  that  these  proccsse<;  may  be  rather  general, 
particularly  since  the  reports  of  Hannig  and  Lloyd  of  a  similar 
alteration  in  the  abscission  of  floral  orean-  Investigation  of  the 
more  fundamental  factors  underlying  the  ultimate  chemical  change*: 
discussed  in  this  paper  must  be  made  before  general  conclusions  (»f 
the  causes  leading  up  to  abscission  can  be  drawn.  The  significance 
of  the  i)rcsence  of  an  abundance  of  nitrates  in  the  abscission  la\  cr 
at  the  time  of  abscission  is  uncertain.  Their  ability  to  alTect  the 
water  holding  capacity  of  colloids  and  similar  clTects  of  other  ions 
which  are  changing  in  concentration  in  this  region  may  influence 
the  permeability  of  the  cell  membranes  of  these  cells,  a  question 
that  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  experimentally. 

Conclusion 

Absdssion  of  leaves  in  Coleus  Blumei  is  a  result  of  the  conversion 
of  cellulose  into  pectose,  which  is  further  transformed  to  pectin  and 
pectic  add,  leading  to  the  formatiQii  of  an  excess  amount  of  pectic 
add  over  that  of  the  available  calcium  suffident  to  maintain  the 
solidity  of  the  middle  lamella  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  absdssion  layer. 
These  processes  are  possibly  initiated  and  probably  accelerated  by 
the  presence  of  oxidases  and  ferric  ions,  both  of  which  accumulate 
in  the  absdssion  layer. 

Microchemical  methods  employed 

In  the  microchemical  study  color  reactions  were  used  for  orienta- 
tion. These  were  followed  sj)ecific  chemical  reactions  and  solu- 
bility tests.  A  brief  outline  of  the  tests  made  for  each  substance 
follows.  Details  of  these  reactions  may  be  found  in  recent  miao- 
chemical  texts. 
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CkLLVLOSE. — (x)  Chlorziiic  iodMe:  blue  color;  (2)  hydro- 
cellulose  reaction:  blue  color  with  iodine  after  treatment  with  75 
per  cent  su^huxic  acid;  (3)  solubility:  insoluble  in  dilute  adds  and 
alkalies,  soluble  in  copper-osdde-amnionia;   (4)  crystallization: 

dissolve  in  copper-oxide-ammonia,  wash  with  ammonia  and  water; 
colorless  sphaero  crystals  or  spiculate  crystal  clusters  ap|>ear  within 
the  cells;  (5)  crystal  reactions:  insoluble  in  dilute  adds  and  alkalies, 
soluble  in  copper-oxide-ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid;  blue  color 
\^Tith  chlorzinc  iodide;  (6)  membranes  of  cellulose  exhibit  double 
refraction  in  polarized  light. 

Pectic  compounds  in  general,  —f  i)  Ruthenium  red:  red  color; 
(2)  methylene  blue:  violet  color,  (j)  membranes  of  pectic 
compounds  do  not  exhibit  double  refraction  in  polarized  light. 

Pectose. — (i)  Insoluble  in  copper-oxide-ammonia,  dilute 
alkalies,  ammonia,  and  alkali  carbonates;  (2)  converted  into  pectic 
add  and  pectin  when  gently  heated  with  2  per  cent  hydrochloric 
add  for  30  minutes.  These  latter  substances  are  readily  dissolved 
by  3  per  cent  potassium  hydroxide  or  5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate, 
leaving  the  cellulose  monbrane  intact. 

Pectic  acid. — (i)  Soluble  in  dilute  alkalies,  ammonia,  and 
alkaU  carbonates;  (2)  insoluble  in  water. 

Pectin, — ^Soluble  in  water. 

Calcium  pectate. — (i)  Hydrolyzed  by  2  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid:  calcium  chloride  is  formed  and  pectic  acid  set  free;  (2)  3  per 
cent  oxalic  acid  or  ammonium  oxalate:  calcium  oxalate  crystals 
are  formed,  pectic  acid  set  free;  (;^)  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid: 
calcium  sulphate  crystals  formed,  pectic  acid  set  free. 

Calcium,  (i)  Two  per  cent  oxalic  acid:  calcium  oxalate 
crviitals;  (2)  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid:  calcium  sulphate  crystals. 

LiGNiN.— -Phloroglucin-HCi  reaction:  re<l  violet  color. 

SuBERiN, — (i)  Sudan  111  or  Scharlach  R:  red  color;  (2) 
insoluble  in  copper-oxide-ammonia;  ( ^  1  phelionic  add  reaction. 

Fkhctose. — (i)  Fluckiger's  reaction:  yellowish-red  precipitate 
of  cuprous  oadde  at  once  without  heating;  (2)  phenylhydrazine 
reaction:  yellow  osazone  crystab  formed  in  6-^8  hours;  (3)methyU 
phenj^ydrazine  reaction:  insoluble  osazone;  crystals  formed  in  15 
minutes  if  preparation  is  heated,  after  34  hours  at  room  tonperature. 
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Glucose. — (i)  Fludog^r's  reactkm:  yellowish-red  precipitate 
of  cuprous  oxide  after  heating  12  minutes;  (2)  phenylhydraane 
reaction:  jrellow  osazone  crystals  formed  after  about  24  hours. 

Sucrose. — Remove  fructose  and  glucose.  Invert  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Test  for  glucose  and  fructose  as  preceding. 

Nitrate. — (i)  Diphenylamine  sulphuric  acid  reaction:  blue- 
color  slowly  changing  to  brown-yellow;  (2)  brucin-sulphuric  acid 
reaction:  red  color. 

Oxidases. — Benzedine  rt-action:  blue  or  purple  precipitate  if 
tissue  is  acid,  soon  changing  to  brown;  brown  precipitate  at  once 
if  tissue  is  neutral  or  alkaline. 

Iron. — (i)  Berlin  blue  reaction:  sections  in  2  per  cent  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  15  minutes,  add  a  drop  of  2  per  cent 
hydrochloric  add.  A  dark  blue  precipitate  indicates  the  presence 
of  ferric  ions.  Similarly  a  red  color  with  potassium  ferriqranide 
indicates  the  presence  of  ferrous  ions;  (2)  sodium  thiosulphate: 
red  color. 

Manganese.— Sections  in  o.i  per  cent  hydrochloric  add,  add 
0.5  per  cent  sodium  ammonium  phosphate  and  ammonia  vapor: 
ammonium  manganese  phosphate  crystals,  brown  color  in  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Malic  acid. — (i)  Silver  nitrate:  sphaero  crystals  of  silver 
nitrate,  soluble  in  ammonia;  (2)  lead  oxidi-:  lea^l  malate  crystals; 
(3)  sut>linKition:  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heat  to  ly^C.; 
slight  charring. 

OxAMC  ACID. — (i)  Uranium  acetate:  large  yellow  crystals 
of  uranium  oxalate;  (2)  strontium  nitrate:  strontium  oxalate 
erystal>;  (,3)  ferrous  phosphate:  yellow  precipitate  of  ferrous 
oxalate. 

Amino  acids.  -Crystallization:  treat  sections  with  absolute 
alcohol,  crystals  of  aniiiM)  adds;  (i)  compare  with  known  crystal 
form;  (2)  specific  reactions. 

Tyrosine. — Millon  reaction:  red  color. 

Arginine,  histidine.— Picrolonic  acid:  yellow  crystalline 
predpitate. 

Leucine. — ^Sublimation  at  t'j<fC. 

Asparagine,  GLUTAiaNE.— Quinone:  red  color. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS  OF  THE  TAXIXEAE 
Hakv  C.  Bliss 
(with  plates  I,  n) 

In  considering  the  Taxineae  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  taxo- 
nomic  position  to  which  this  subtribe  has  been  assigned  at  various 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  dassifiGatioii  of  the  conifers.  Englee 
and  Peantl  (4)  in  1889  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  group;  Pen« 
HALLOW  (6)  in  1907  placed  it  at  the  bottom  of  die  group;  Coultee 
and  Chamberlain  (i)  in  1901  resided  the  subtribe  as  the  most 
primitive  of  the  conifers  and  placed  it  at  the  bottom,  but  in  19 10  (a) 
shifted  its  pontion  to  the  top  of  the  group  as  the  most  modem. 
These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  family  is  a  difficult  one  to  inter* 
pret,  and  the  difficulty  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Taxineae 
combine  at  the  same  time  extreme  simplification  and  specialization. 

The  argument  presented  by  Pexhallow  as  evidence  for  his 
theory  that  the  Taxineae  are  the  most  primitive  of  the  conifers  is 
based  on  the  prof^ressi\  t-  development  of  the  resin  canals  in  Pinus 
and  Picea  from  the  isolated  resin  cells  of  Podacarpus  "by  various 
phases  of  aggregation."  In  Taxus  and  Torrrya  of  the  Taxineae, 
which  he  investif,Mte(l,  Penhallow  states  that  resin  cells  are 
enlirely  wanting.  Isolated  resin  cells  occur  in  abundance  in 
Podocarpus  of  the  Taxineae.  In  the  true  Conilerae  isolated  or 
aggregated  resin  cells  are  characteristic  of  all  the  genera  except 
Picea  and  Pinus^  yrhere  they  are  replaced  by  resin  passages,  of  which 
the  aggregations  of  resin  celb  form  an  essential  part.  From  the 
genera  Toms  and  Torreya^  characterized  by  the  absence  of  resin 
cells,  Penhallow  traces  a  series  through  Podocarlms,  where  resin 
cells  are  scattered,  to  genera  of  the  Coniferae,  where  first,  as  in 
Taxodium  and  Libocedrus^  the  resin  cells  are  arranged  in  well 
defined  2ones  as  well  as  scattered,  to  resin  sacs  in .  1  '''r  md  Sequoia^ 
to  resin  passages  with  constrictions  in  the  canal  in  Larix\  Pseudo* 
tsuga,  and  Picea f  to  the  resin  passages  without  constrictions,  as  in 
Pintis. 
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Those  who  hold  that  the  Taxincae  represent  a  m(xlern  group 
in  the  evolution  of  the  conifers  interpret  the  facts  already  stated 
in  Penhalluw's  argument  as  evidence  of  an  entirely  dilTerent 
progression.  Starting  with  the  genera  in  which  the  resin  canal 
is  highly  specialized  and  resin  cells  wholly  lacking,  as  in  Pinus,  they 
trace  a  series  in  which  liiere  is  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  resin 
canal,  to  aggregations  of  resin  cells  as  in  Taxodiutfiy  to  scattered 
resin  cells  as  in  Sequoia  and  Padacarpus,  to  entire  absence  of  lesin 
cells  as  in  TaxHS. 

As  evidoice  of  the  fact  that  resin  canals  represent  a  primitive 
condition  in  the  conifers,  Jepfsey's  work  on  the  genus  Sequoia  may 
be  dted.  If  the  presence  of  resin  canals  were  evidence  of  modern 
devdopment,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  in  the  mature  and 
more  progressive  parts  of  the  plant,  but  iaSequoia  giganlea  Jeffkey 
(5)  found  the  resin  canals  only  in  the  first  annual  ring  in  the  stem» 
in  the  ovulate  strobilus,  and  in  the  leaf  traces  of  very  vigorous 
leaves  of  adult  trees.  In  Sequoia  sempennrens  the  resin  canals 
were  wholly  lacking  in  these  regions,  but  in  injured  stems  and  roots 
of  both  S.  t^i(i(inU'a  and  S.  scm pcnirens  resin  canals  were  present. 
In  the  case  of  Sequoia,  then,  the  presence  of  resin  canals  represents  a 
primitive  condition  in  the  conifers,  retained  only  in  the  more  con- 
servative regions  of  the  plant  in  .9.  giganlea.  and  wholly  absent  in 
S.  sempennrens,  A  reversion  to  the  ancestral  condition  in  both 
species  may  l)e  induced  by  injury. 

According  to  this  later  view  of  the  portion  of  the  Taxineae  as 
contrasted  with  that  held  by  Penhallow,  we  have  a  series  of 
genera  starting  with  Pinms  as  a  representative  of  the  most  primitive 
group  in  which  resin  canals  are  normaUy  present,  proceeding 
through  Sequoia  as  a  type  of  a  group  in  which  resin  canals  are  not 
normally  present  in  the  vegetative  asds,  until  we  come  to  Podocarpus, 
a  representative  of  a  gr(}U()  in  which  resin  canals  are  never  present. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  those  groups  in 
which  resin  canals  are  normally  absent  the  secretion  of  resin  is 
carried  on  by  resin  parenchjTna  cells.  These  resin  cells  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Taxodineae,  Cupressineae.  and  Podocarpineae. 
We  should  expert  as  the  logical  outcome  of  this  gradual  reduction 
and  simplilkation  of  resin  secreting  structures  the  £nal  passing  out 
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of  the  resin  par«ichyma  cells  in  the  more  modern  t>pe$.  This 
question  will  he  taken  up  later  when  we  consider  the  genera  within 

the  group  Taxineae. 

Much  of  the  conlrox  ersy  in  rc^arrl  to  the  position  of  the  Taxineae 
has  been  based  on  the  character  of  the  gametophytes  and  reproduc- 
tive striutures.  especially  the  ovulate  cone  and  the  method  of 
developineni  of  the  proembryo.  The  evidence  which  I  have  to 
offer  is  derived  wholl\  from  the  study  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  stem  and  root  of  various  genera  in  the  group. 

There  are  included  in  the  family  Taxaceae  of  Ekgler  and 
PRANTL  (4)  the  genera  Phyllocladus,  Ginkgo,  Cephalotaxus,  Totreya, 
and  Taxus.  In  the  most  recent  classification  of  the  group  by 
Coulter  and  Chamberlain  (3)  PkyUodadus  is  inchided  in  the 
Podocarpineae,  Ginkgo  has  been  put  in  a  family  by  itself,  and 
the  Taxineae  include  in  addition  to  TaxuSj  Torreya,  and  Cepkah- 
laxus,  the  doubtful  New  Caledonian  genera  Acmopyle  and  Poly' 
podiopsis.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  3  accepted  genera  of  the 
group.  Cephahtaxus,  Torreya.  and  Tcueus,  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  the  Taxineae  are  the  most  modem  group  of  the  conifers,  that 
Cephalotaxus  is  the  most  primitive  genus  of  the  subtribe  and  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Podocarpineae.  that  Torreya  is  intcmicdiate, 
and  that  Taxus  is  the  most  modern  genus  of  the  family  and  repre- 
sents, so  to  speak,  the  last  word  in  the  evolution  of  the  conifers. 

If  we  examine  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  Podocarpus 
lotara.  wc  note  the  presence  in  great  abunthince  of  re.->in  j)arenchyma 
cells  (fig.  i).  These  parenchyma  cells  are  even  more  evident  in  the 
longitudinal  section  of  the  stem  (fig.  2)  as  ceUs  which  stain  densely 
with  haematoxylin  due  to  the  presence  of  resin.  These  ceUs  are 
narrower  than  the  tracheids  and  are  characterized  by  thin  walls,  by 
the  absence  of  pits,  and  end  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  cell. 

A  section  of  the  stem  of  CephiUotaxHS  drupacea  (fig.  j)  presents 
a  very  similar  appearance  to  the  stem  of  Podocarpus.  That  the 
resin  parenchyma  cells  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
annual  rings  of  the  stem  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  low 
power  photograph  (fig.  4).  The  location  of  these  cells  is  shown  by 
the  deep  staining  of  the  resinous  contents. 
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The  root  of  Cephalotaxus  drupacea  (fig.  5)  shows  the  presence  of 
resin  parenchyma  in  even  greater  abundance,  and  this  is  the  con- 
dition we  should  expect  to  find,  since  the  root  is  the  more  conservu- 
ti\  e  organ  of  the  plant  and  would  retain  more  fully  the  primitive  or 
ancestral  characteristics  of  the  plant. 

The  stem  of  Torreya  taxifoliii  i)resents  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  the  stem  of  Podocarpus  and  Cephalolaxus  alread\'  con- 
sidered. Resin  parenchyma  cells  are  present  throughout  the  annual 
rmg,  but  they  are  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  other  stems. 
The  distribution  of  the  cells  may  be  seen  in  the  transverse  section 
(fig.  6),  and  the  character  of  the  cells  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the 
longitudinal  section  (fig.  4). 

As  prevM>usly  stated,  Pemhallow  did  not  find  resin  cells  in  any 
of  the  qiedes  of  Taxus  or  Torreya  which  he  investigated,  and 
DeB ARY  (5)  also  states  that  all  investigated  ^des  of  the  Coniferae, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Taxus.  have  resin  passages  or  resin 
reservoirs.  As  a  result  of  my  investigation,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
resin  parenchyma  is  present  in  Torreya  taxifoliat  one  of  the  species 
investigated  by  Pen'uali.ow. 

If  wc  examine  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  Taxus  brcvi- 
folia  dig.  8),  we  note  the  complete  absence  of  resin  i)arenchyma  cells. 
A  longitudinal  section  of  the  same  stem  (tig.  9)  shows  even  more 
clearly  that  the  vascular  cylinder  consists  simply  of  thick  walled 
tracheids.  with  numerous  bordrred  pits,  and  the  characteristic 
spiral  thickenings.  So  far  then  the  condition  in  Taxus  tallies  with 
the  investigations  of  Penhallow  and  DeBary;  but  if  we  examine  a 
traiBvnse  sectkm  of  the  root  of  Taxus  cuspidakt  (fig.  10)  we  note 
the  presence  of  resin  parenchyma  diflFused  throughout  the  annual 
ring.  A  hi^er  magnification  of  a  portion  of  the  root  is  shown  in 
fig.  1 1.  Here  the  resin  parendiyma  cells  are  very  conspicuous.  A 
longitudinal  view  of  the  same  root  also  shows  a  view  of  these  paren- 
chyma cells  very  clearly  (fig.  12).  The  root  of  Taxus  baccafa  also 
shows  the  presence  of  resin  parenchyma  diffused  throughout  the 
annual  ring. 

Although  in  the  normal  stem  of  the  species  of  Taxus  investigated 
there  was  no  resin  parenchyma  present,  a  wounded  stem  of  T.  bac- 
cata  showed  very  clearly  an  extreme  development  of  these  cells. 
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The  location  of  the  cells  can  be  determined  easily  in  the  transverse 
section  of  the  stem,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  walls  stain  a  deep  blue 
with  haematoxylin,  and  in  the  longitudinal  section  the  characteris- 
tic shape  of  the  parench>7na  cells  as  contrasted  with  the  tracheids 
make  them  ea>)ly  recognizable. 

We  tind  then  in  the  normal  stem  of  Taxus  the  condition  which  we 
should  expect  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  gradual  reduction  of 
resin  canals,  namely,  resiniferous  ])arenchyma  which  finally  com- 
pletely disappears  except  in  the  case  of  conser\  ative  organs. 

There  are  three  importaru  principles  of  evolution  which  ha\  e  to 
be  considered  in  working  out  the  ancestry  of  any  group  of  plants, 
namely,  the  principles  of  recapitulation  in  the  development  of  the 
embryo  and  seedling  stages  of  the  plant;  retention  of  ancestral 
characters  in  the  more  conservative  regions  of  the  plant,  as  the  root, 
leaf,  and  reproductive  axis;  and  reversion  to  ancestral  conditions 
through  injury. 

The  first  of  these  principles  I  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate, 
as  I  did  not  have  access  to  the  seedling  stages  of  the  genera  in\  e>ti 
gated.   The  principle  of  the  retention  of  ancestral  characters  in  the 
most  conservative  organ  of  the  plant  is  very  clearly  evidenced  in  the 

root  of  Taxus  cuspidaia  by  the  presence  of  resin  parenchyma  cells 
which  have  entirely  passed  out  of  the  stem  ;  and  finally  the  presence 
in  abundance  of  resin  parenchyma  in  the  wounded  stem  of  Taxus 
haccata  seems  to  show  (  U  arly  that  we  have  in  this  instance  a  rever- 
sion to  the  ancestral  condition. 

From  a  ronsifleratioii  of  these  facts  the  evidence  srenis  to  ju>tify 
the  conclusion  that  the  Taxincae  are  the  most  nioilern  group  of 
conifers;  that  of  the  Taxincae.  Cephalolaxus  is  the  most  primitive, 
in  most  nearly  resembling  Podocarpus  in  the  abundance  of  resin 
parenchyma;  that  Tarreya  is  the  intermediate  genus  in  the  group,  as 
shown  by  the  reduction  of  resin  parenchyma,  especially  in  the  Stem; 
and  that  Taxus  is  the  most  modem  genus  in  the  group,  since  we  find 
here  entire  absence  of  resin  parenchyma  in  the  stem,  although  it  is 
retained  in  the  root. 

Summary 

I.  Resin  parenchyma  is  present  in  abundance  in  the  stem  and 
root  of  Cephalciaxusdrupacea  and  shows  clearly  its  close  relationship 
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to  the  Podocarpineae,  a  family  in  wludi  resin  parenchyma  is  uni- 
versal. 

2.  Resin  paraocfayma  is  present  in  less  abundance  in  the  stem  of 
Twnya  taxifolia.  showing  in  this  respect  an  intermediate  position 
between  CephaMasus  and  Taxus. 

3.  Resin  parenchyma  is  wholly  absent  in  the  normal  stem  of 
Taxus  brevifoliat  showing  that  this  genus  is  the  most  modem  one 
of  the  group. 

4.  Resin  parenchyma  in  the  root  of  Taxits  cuspidata  and  T.  bac- 
cata  and  in  the  wounded  stem  of  T.  bauata  indicates  the  ancestral 
condition  in  this  genus. 

5.  The  Ta.vineae  represent  a  mo<lern  group  of  conifers,  us  shown 
\>\  Lite  grarlual  reduction  and  final  passing  out  of  resin  parenchyma 
in  the  more  progressive  organs. 

This  in\'estigation  was  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  Plant 
Morphology*  at  Harvard  University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  £.  C. 
Jeffrey,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  for  his  invaluable 
aid  in  the  work  and  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  during 
the  year  spent  in  his  laboratory. 

Habvabd  UN'mUtStTY 
Cambkidcb,  Mass. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PIATES  I.  II 

PLA  TE  I 

Fig.  I. — Transverse  section  of  wood  of  stem  of  I'lxioi  ,:rp!is  tnlora,  X2SO. 
Fig.  2. — Longitudinal  radial  section  01  wood  of  stem  ot  same.  Xi50. 
Fig.  3. — Transverse  section  of  wood  of  stem  of  Cephdotaxus  drupacea, 

X2S0, 
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Fic.  4.— Same  as  (ig.  3.  X40 

Fig.  5.— Transverse  section  of  wood  of  foot  of  Cefikaiotaxus  drupaceat 

X350. 

Fig.  6. — Transverse  section  of  wood  of  stem  oi  Torrcya  taxijdia,  X2S0. 

PLATE  It 

Fig.  7.— Longitudinal  nulial  seaion  of  wood  of  stem  of  Toneya  iaxifolia, 

X2SO. 

Fig.  8. — Transverse  section  of  wood  of  stem  of  Taxus  brevi/olUi,  X250. 
Fic.  9.— Longitudinal  radial  section  of  wood  of  stem  of  Taxus  hm^clia^ 

Fig.  10. — Trnnsverse  section  of  wood  of  root  of  Taxu$  cuspidtita,  X30. 
Fig.  II. — Upper  jwrtion  of  same,  more  highly  magniiied,  X125. 
Fig.  12. — Longitudinal  radial  section  of  wood  of  root  of  Taxus  cuspidaUi, 
X125- 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RESINOUS  TRACHEIDS 
Samuel  J.  Recokd 
(with  five  figures) 

The  occurrence  of  resinous  trachrids  in  ^'mnosperms  has  been 
noted  by  Penhallovv'  in  the  woods  of  certain  si)ecics  of  Coriiailes. 
Araucarui,  Dammar  a,  and  a  lew  representatives  of  the  higher 
Coniferal^,  namely,  Pinus  aUncaulis,  P.  parviflora,  Abies  Fraseri, 
and  A.  grandis.  Such  tracheids  do  not  differ  structurally  from 
other  tracheids,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  resinous  contents. 
The  resin  within  them  is  localized  and  usually  extends  across  the 
cavity  to  form  an  imperforate  septum  or  plate,  which,  in  unstained 
sections,  may  give  the  cell  the  appearance  of  being  structurally 
sqttate. 

Penhallow  figures  the  common  form  of  these  plates  in 
Dammara  auslralis.  Figs.  1-3  illustrate  the  resinous  tracheids  in 
the  wood  of  Pinus  albicatUiSy  showing  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
resin  masses  {RPl)  and  their  association  with  the  medullary  rays. 
The  resinous  contents  of  the  latter  arc  omitted  in  order  not  to 
obscure  the  structure  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  these  plates,  which  are  invarial)ly 
thinnest  in  the  middle,  and  not  infrequently  rupture<l  there.  By 
comparison  with  Penh allow's  drawings  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
location,  form,  and  distribution  of  the  resin  masses  in  the  two 
species  are  identical. 

The  close  association  of  the  rays  with  the  resin  plates  in  the 
tracheids  clearly  indicates  the  origin  of  the  resin,  which  in  some 
cases  can  be  seen  in  the  form  of  globules  on  the  outside  of  the  pit 
membrane  of  the  parenchyma  cell.  When  enough  has  exuded  to 
form  contact  with  the  opposite  wall  of  the  tracheid«  the  surface 
tendon  of  the  liquid  and  the  attraction  of  the  cell  wall  cause  it  to 
assume  a  double  concave  form  like  a  drop  of  water  in  a  small  glass 

*  PK!«hallow,  D.  p.,  a  MmiuaI  of  tlie  North  Ameriam  gymnoapeniu.  Boston: 
GioQ  h  Co.  1907  (pp.  53-5<)< 
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tube.  Sometimes  there  is  enough  resin  to  fill  the  tracheid  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  length,  at  others  only  enough  to  produce 
vecy  delicate  plates,  while  in  the  case  of  a  cell  with  a  wide  lumen  the 
resin  may  run  down  along  one  side  or  collect  in  masses  without 
a>nnection  across  the  ca\ity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  presence 
of  gas  bubbles  in  the  cells  at  this  stage  may  play  a  part  in  forming 
the  plates  and  in  determining  their  location,  since  in  some  instances 

a  thin  plate  may  be  found  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the 
ray  and  without  visible  connec- 
tion with  it. 

What  is  the  significance  of 
these  plates  ?  Penhallow  says 
as  follows: 

The  peculiar  form  in  which  the  renn 
is  depoafted  and  the  particular  location 

of  the  plates  point  with  much  force  to 
their  connection  with  some  functional 
activity,  since  if  it  were  simply  a  ques- 
tion (rf  the  storage  of  seaneted  prod- 
ucts, the  latter  would  hardly  be 
disposed  as  found,  but  rather  after  the 
manner  common  to  so  many  of  the 
Cupressineae;  and  this  suggestion  gains 
strength  from  the  fact  that  with  respect 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  resin  masses 
as  well  as  their  location  in  the  tissue, 
the  Cordaitales  arc  peculiar  among  the 
gynmosperms.  No  exact  comparison 
can  be  established  with  other  pbnts, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  adequate  explanation.  One  thing  does  seem  dear, 
however,  and  that  is  that  since  these  plates  are  of  an  impervious  nature  and 
developed  in  some  cases,  at  least ,  in  connec  lion  with  a  special  constriction  of  the 
tracheid  cavity,  they  offer  and  possibly  arc  specially  designed  to  alTord  a  definite 
obstruction  to  circulation  in  a  vertical  direction.  In  this  soiae  they  may  be 
designed  to  scr\-e  the  same  general  purpose  that  b  acccnnplished  by  the  develop- 
mcnt  of  tyloses  in  the  vessels  of  the  angiosperms  or  in  the  resin  passages  of  the 
higher  Conifcrali-s.  It  is  {wssible.  therefore,  that  they  may  be  connected  in 
some  way,  not  at  present  clear,  with  a  more  complete  restriction  of  the  circula- 
tion to  a  horizontal  direction,  and  particularly  through  the  medium  of  the 
medullary  rays  as  specialised  channels  for  that  purpose.  Among  odsdng 


Fig.  1. — ^Tnnsvene  section  of  Pinus 
atbieauUs. 
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gymiMMpeims  resinous  tndidds  are  alnuwt  enlusivdy  confined  to  Dammaru 
and  Afoucaria,  though  it  is  a  noteworthy  fisct  that  similar  structures  occur 
rar^  among  the  hi^r  Gmifenles.  ....  The  taxonmnic  value  of  the 


F10.3 

Figs,  a,  3. — Fig.  a,  ladial  section;  Sg.  3,  Ungentkl  section  of  Pinus  albkouUs 

resinous  tiacheids  apidies  ezdusivdy  to  the  Cordaitales,  where  they  are  of 
ordinal  value,  thoufl^  in  Dammmra  and  Araucoria  they  may  also  become  of 
specific  value. 
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The  "peculiar  form  "  and  the  "particular  location/'  upon  which 

Pf.nhallow  laid  special  stress,  are  readily  understood  when  their 
origin  is  appreciated.  The  resin  is  produced  in  the  parenchyma 
an  a  product,  or  more  likely  as  a  by-product,  of  the  metabolic 
activity  of  those  cells.  Thf^  ( avities  of  the  adjacent  tracheid< 
become  reservoirs  for  such  pc^rtions  of  the  resin  as  are  excreted. 
Such  excretions  Tna>'  retain  the  form  of  globules,  or  extend  across 
the  ca%'ity  an<l  assume  the  form  of  thick  or  thin  plates,  or  when  the 
quantity  is  large  nearly  fill  the  cell. 

The  writer  does  not  lonsider  the  Cordaitales"  {Araucarians) 
peculiar  among  the  gymnosperms  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the 
resin  masses  and  their  location.  The  same  form  and  location 
obtain  in  Finns  albicaulis.  not  Mporadieally,  but  as  a  constant 
icalure  ol  the  heurlwood.  Similar  deposits  have  also  been  noted 
occasionally  in  the  tracheids  of  P.  resinosa,  Picea  sitchensis,  and 
in  abnormal  sapwood  of  Pinus  ponderosa,  while  globules  of  resin 
have  been  observed  on  the  outside  of  the  pit  membranes  of  ray 
parench3nna  cells  in  P.  Sfrobus.  Hine  instances,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Penhaixow's  note  of  the  occurrence  of  resin  plates  in 
P.  parvijhra  and  in  two  q»ecies  of  Abies,  lead  the  writer  to  believe 
that  they  probably  occur  sporadically  in  many  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Coniferae.  The  writer  has  also  noted  tracheids  in  P, 
albicaulis  with  resin  globules  at  several  lateral  pits  connecting  with 
the  secondary  epithelial  cells  of  a  vertical  resin  duct,  showing  that 
resinous  tracheids  in  some  instances  may  be  independent  of  the 
rays. 

The  association  of  the  resin  plates  with  special  constriction  of 
the  tracheid  cavity,  as  noted  by  Pexh allow  and  figured  by  him 
for  Diimmara  australis,  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  without  special 
signiikance.  Ihis  constriction  is  due  to  increase  in  thickening 
of  the  tracheid  walls  where  in  contact  with  the  rays,  and  has  been 
observed  by  the  writer  as  a  eommon  feature  of  the  woods  of  various 
genera  of  the  Coniferae,  especially  in  the  thick- walled  cells  formed 
late  in  the  season.  Such  increase  is  presumably  due  to  greater 
nii"ri;i  >:i  ai  liiai  pcjrtion,  and  in  most  species  is  not  in  connection 
with  resin  plates,  while  the  resin  masses  also  occur  where  there  are 
no  such  constrictions. 
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Penhallow  states  that  no  exact  comparison  can  be  established 
with  other  plants.  The  writer  believes  that  exact  parallels  exist 
in  many  of  the  angiospenns.  A  good  example  is  Nyssa  sylvatica, 
and  figs.  4  and  5  show  resin-like  plates  {RPl)  in  this  wood  which 
eidiibit  virtually  the  same  origin,  form,  and  distribution  as  those 


Fig.  4.— Tnuttvene  section  of  Syssa  syhatka 


in  Pin  us  tilhicaulis.  In  Nyssa  these  masses  occur  in  both  the  tra- 
cheae and  wood  prosenchyma  and  have  Iheir  origin  in  the  vertical 
strands  of  wood  parenchyma  i  WP)  and  in  the  rays  (R).  Globules 
(<i,  6)  are  shown  emerging  from  the  pits.  The  plates  across  the 
vessels  are  thin  (c),  but  those  in  the  libriform  fibers  may  be  very 
thick  .       in  fact  much  of  the  fiber  cavity  may  be  completely 
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filled  except  for  occasional  bubbles.  Seen  in  transverse  section  a 
plate  in  a  vessel  appears  as  a  thin  imperforate  membrane  thickened 
in  contact  with  the  wall  or  with  a  rupture  in  the  middle  (fig.  4,  c), 
presumably  due  to  shrinka^rc  Exactly  the  same  features  charac- 
terize the  resin  masses  in  the  tracheids  of  the  gymnosperms. 

The  presence  of  secretions  (or  excretions)  in  the  tracheae  only 
or  in  both  tracheae  and  prosenchyma  in  the  dicotyledons  is  very 


Fig.  5— Tangential  section  of  Nyssa  syhatka 


common,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  sue  h  material  is  in  the  form  of 
a  collar  about  the  cell  wall  and  with  a  diaphragm  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  across  the  cavity.  The  writer  believes  that  these  various 
substances,  although  diflerenl  in  chemical  composition,  are  alike  in 
being  excretions  resulting  from  the  metaboUc  activities  of  paren- 
chyma cells,  and  represent  waste  materials.  Although  produced 
in  varying  amount  under  normal  conditioDS,  the  greatest  production 
occurs  when  the  cells  are  about  to  cease  their  vital  functions  and 
become  heartwood,  or  when  a  similar  condition  is  produced  abnor- 
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mally,  as  in  severe  wounds.  The  low  vitality  of  the  ray  and  wood 
parenchyma  at  that  stage  may  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
excessive  amount  of  waste  matter  produced,  some  of  which  finds  its 
way  or  is  excreted  into  the  cavities  of  the  adjacent  ceUs. 

The  parallel  between  the  gjTnnosperms  and  angiosperms  in 
the  manner  of  their  disposal  of  secreted  or  excreted  products  in 
the  xylem  extends  further.  Pin  us,  Picea,  Larix,  and  Pscudolsuga, 
for  example,  have  vertical  resin  canals  in  the  wood.  Similar 
canals  are  normal  to  the  secondary  woods  of  nearly  all  genera  of 
Diptert>(.arpaceae  and  of  Copaijera.  Daniellia.  Eperua,  Kingioden- 
dron.  Oxysligma.  Sindora,  and  Prioria  of  the  Cacsalpineoidae.  Ver- 
tical resin  canals  arise  trauniaticallv  in  Abies.  Sequoia,  Tsuga 
heterophylla,  and  uihtr.s,  siiuiiaii)  tanal.->  may  be  produced  by 
injury  in  Liquidambar,  Slyrax,  Terminalia,  Drimycarpus  racemosa, 
etc.  Resin  canals  in  the  medullary  rays  occur  normally  in  PinuSj 
Piceat  Pseudotsuga,  and  Larix;  similar  canals  have  been  observed 
by  the  writer  in  representatives  of  11  genera  of  Anacaidiaceae  and 
2  of  Araliaceae,*  and  others  have  reported  traumatic  canab  in  both 
planes  in  Liquidambar  and  Styrax, 

The  writer  concludes  that  resinous  tradieids  in  gymnosperms 
find  numerous  parallek  in  the  angiosperms,  that  they  represent 
one  form  of  reservoir  for  excretions,  and  that  the  form  of  the  resin 
masses  is  in  response  to  well  known  physical  laws.  No  direct 
functional  activity  is  attributed  to  the  resin  plates,  although  they 
are  in  certain  ways  analogous  to  tyloses  and  reduce  the  permea- 
bility of  the  wood. 

As  a  diagnostic  feature  resinous  tracheids  appjear  of  value  in 
Pinus  albicaidis  and  may  prove  to  be  so  in  other  cases. 

Yale  University 

'Rec(iul).  Samuel  J.,  Intercellular  canals  in  dicotyledonous  woods.  Jour. 
Forestry  16^^^-441.  1918. 
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BISPORAXGIATE  CONES  OF  PINUS  MONTANA 

(with  one  figure) 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  1Q15  the  writer  found  j;  clusters  of 
sporangiate  cones  of  Finns  montana  on  a  tree  along  the  University 
Drive,  Madison,  Wisconsin.    Nearly  all  the  cones  of  each  cluster  bore 

both  macrosporophylls  and  microsporophylls, 
the  latter  being  in  every  case  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cone.  The  macrosporophylls 
were  borne  in  most  cases  on  only  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cone.  In  a  few  instances 
the  cones  were  almost  wholly  staminatc  or 
pistillate.  The  sporophylls  and  spore  sacs 
appeared  to  be  normal  in  even,-  respect.  No 
abnormalities  were  observed  in  the  pollen 
grains  which  were  stained  for  a  micro- 
scopical examination.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  same  tree  has  failed  to  produce 
cones  of  the  type  described. 

Bisporangiate  cones  have  been  reported 
in  only  one  other  si>ecies  of  pine,  namely, 
in  P.  maritima  by  Goebel  (1900).  How- 
ever, in  a  number  of  other  g^Ttinosperms 
such  cones  have  been  described.  More  than 
50  years  ago  Dickson  (i860)  reported  them 
Fig.  i.-Cluster  of  bispo-  j,^  '  Picea  excelsa,  later  Shaw  (1896)  in 
rangiatc  cones  oi  Finms  •         1  .in  /  > 

.  ,  Sequoia,  and  more  recentlv  Renner  (1004) 

moiitaniim;  darker  portion        ■»       '  -  v  -r  -r 

pistillate,  liKhter  portion  Jmiiperus  communis,  and  Hill  and 
slaminale;  reduced  one-half.     De  Fr.MNE  (  iQOg)  in  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii. 

In  cvcr>-  instance,  thus  far  reported,  the 
micro.sjwrophylls  and  macrosporophylls  occupied  the  same  relative 
positions  on  the  cone  as  in  Pinus  montana. — W.  N.  Steil,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
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HEALTHY  AND  SICK  SPECIMENS  OF  BRYOPHYLLUlii 

CALYCmUM 

Those  who  have  worked  with  Bryoj^^fm  ealycimmf  Wm-KEK, 
De  \  rtks,  GdEBEL,  the  writer,  and  probabty  Qiany  others,  have  aU 

noticed  that  the  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  which  form  shoots  when  iso- 
lated will  rarely  or  never  do  so  when  in  connection  with  a  normal 
and  healthy  plant.    Miss  E.  L,  BrvVun'  makes  the  following  statement: 

Pot  prown  plants  of  R.  calycittum  in  the  writer's  possession  have  frequently 
grown  l)Oth  shoots  and  roots  from  leaf  notches  while  the  leaves  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  plant.  Early  hi  the  spring  of  1917  a  large  plant  of  Bryo- 
pkyttum  began  to  produce  shoots  frcnn  the  leaves  more  abundantly  than  the 
plants  often  do.  The  accompanying  photognplu  were  taken  May  12,  when 
shoot  pro<!uction  had  reached  its  maximum.  It  was  not  necessar>'  to  indtjce 
the  notches  to  grow;  they  grew  freely  under  ordinary  room  conditions,  and  with 
only  the  usual  attention  which  a  pot  plant  in  a  residence  receives. 

A  number  of  the  leaves  of  the  pluit  produced  shoots  from  aU  the  notdies 
or  from  all  <.  xi  (  pt  the  basal  notches,  a  phenomenon  which,  to  accord  with 
Loeb's  theories,  should  take  place  only  under  very  special  conditions.  The 
plant  appears  to  be  a  "healthy  plant."  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  plant  as  the 
writer  has  ever  seen.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  "normal  plant,"  as  a  normal 
plant  b  conceived  of  by  Lobb,  is  difficult  to  say,  for  nowhere  does  he  define  a 
"normal  plant.*'  He  does  state:  "If,  however,  the  flow  <A  substances  in  a 
plant  is  abnormal,  either  because  the  roots  or  the  apical  parts  or  both  have 
suffered,  a  growth  of  shoots  may  oriur  in  inoi.si  air  from  I  he  notches  of  leaves 
which  are  in  conlacl  with  the  plant.  '  There  is  no  indication  thai  either  the 
roots  or  the  apical  parts  have  suffered;  the  plant  appears  healthy,  and  has  had 
no  accident. 

A  glance  at  the  {^olograph  accompanying  Miss  BsAt7N*s  statement 
will  show  to  those  familiar  with  ''normal"  BryopkyUum  that  the  plant 
observed  and  photographed  by  Miss  Bkacn  was  a  sick  spedmen.  The 

normal  stem  of  Bryophyllum  (  olycinum  is  perfectly  straight  and  vertical 
(and  unbranched).  The  ^cimen  observed  hy  Miss  Braun  has  not  a 
single  -trai^ht  stem.  Stem?  so  weak  as  not  tti  be  able  ti>  ^row  vertically 
upward  are  cerlainlv  abnormal  in  regar<l  ti^  nutriticin.  The  bend  in  the 
atenia  acts  like  a  partial  block,  to  normal  circulation.  Such  aickly  bent 
stems  behave  to  all  purposes  like  isolated  pieces  of  stems  whose  leaves 
will  in  time  give  rise  to  shoots.— Jacques  Loeb,  RockeJeUer  InstUuU  for 
Medical  Research^  New  York  CUy. 

'  BoT.  Gaz.  65:  191.  1918. 
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NOTES  FOR  STUDENTS 

Hybrid  «%(Mr.-— The  phenomenon  of  hybrid  vigor  has  come  to  hold  a  very 
important  place  in  [practical  plant  breeding,  and  ia  of  considerable  theoretical 

interest  to  geneticists.  The  most  generally  arrcptcd  interpretation  has  been 
East's'  "heterozygosis."  according  to  which  hybrids  are  vigorous  because  of 
their  heterozygous  sets.  Heterozygosis  has  been  very  valuable  in  helping  to 
organiae  our  ideas  on  the  general  subject  of  h^rid  v^r,  but  as  a  theoretical 
e:q>lan8tion  of  the  phenomenon  involved  it  has  been  unsatisfactory.  When 
one  sa>'>i  thai  hybrids  are  xdgorous  because  of  their  heterozygous  sets,  he  is 
making  an  accurate  restatement  of  the  fact  of  hybrid  vigor  in  the  language  of 
genetics,  but  he     not  providing  any  real  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  only  acceptable  "real"  explanation  that  has  yet  been  presented  is  as 
fdlows.  In  nature  a  "struggle  for  existence"  occurs  among  species  and  indi* 
viduals.  There  occurs  also  a  struggle  for  existence  among  unit  characters.  If 
a  unit  character  is  undesirable  it  is  eliminated,  since  the  species  possessing  it  is 
clinnnaied.  The  unit  characters,  therefore,  that  have  sur\ived  and  appear 
in  the  plants  of  tocky  are  for  the  most  part  ''desirable"  ones,  although  some 
undearable  ones  also  may  have  survived,  having  been  carried  through  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  "desirable"  characters.  The  majority  of  unit  characters 
twiay.  however,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  "desirable"  ones,  and  a  majority 
is  suthcient  for  the  present  argument. 

The  question  then  is  raised  as  to  what  constitutes  a  so-called  "desirable" 
character.  It  may,  of  course,  be  any  one  of  a  number  of  things,  but  is  there  not 
some  feature  common  to  all  such  "desirable"  characters?  The  charact^ 
would  seem  to  be  vigor.  Each  "desirable"  character  must  add  somewhat  to 
the  vigor  of  the  plant  that  contains  it,  and  it  vigor  is  increasefl,  h  things  as 
size  and  productiveness  wiU  also  be  increased.  Those  planis.  thcrciorc,  will 
be  most  vigorous  which  have  in  combination  the  greatest  number  of  ''dedrable  " 
characters. 

The  next  question  is.  what  plants,  in  general,  ha%e  in  combination  the 
greafcst  number  of  desirable  characters  ?  The  answer  is  hyhri<l>.  lor  they  com- 
bine ihe  "desirable"  characters  of  both  parents.  Thus,  in  general,  hybrids 
have  twice  as  many  desirable  "  characters  as  do  pure  races.  At  this  point  the 
objection  is  raised  that  though  hybrids  do  actually  contain  this  double  quota, 

'  East,  E.  M..  and  Hayes.  H.  k..  Hctero£yi$osis  in  evolution  and  in  plant  breed- 
ing. U.S.  Dept.  .\gric.,  Bar.  PI.  Ind.  BulL  no.  243.  pp.  58.  igti. 
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each  character  is  represented  by  only  a  single  dose  in  the  hybrid  and  by  a 
double  dose  in  the  pure  rare,  so  (hat  mathematically  the  two  situations  arc 
equivalent.  This  objection  is  valid  ouiy  if  we  assume  complete  lack  of  domi- 
nance. We  ate  certainly  within  our  righu  in  assuming  aome  slight  degree  of 
dominance^  and  if  we  do  thb  it  follows  that  hybrids  have  more  in  the  way  of 
active  "desirable"  characters  than  have  pure  rac^,  and,  having  more  ''desir- 
able" characters,  hybrids  are  more  \ngorous.  They  are  vigorous,  not  because 
they  contain  more  heterozygous  sets,  but  because  they  contain  more  positive 
dondnant  characteia. 

This  is  a  rather  obvious  «q4anation  of  hybrid  vigor,  and  one  that  has 
probably  occurred  to  a  number  of  geneticists,  being  commonly  referred  to  as 
"the  hypothesis  of  dominance"  (accounting  for  hybrid  vigor).  It  involves  3 
assumptions:  (i)  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  dominance;  {2)  that  mo»i  domi- 
nant characters  are  "desirable " ones,  that  is,  of  survival  value;  this  assumption 
is  rendered  eaaer  if  «re  accept  the  presence  and  absence  hypothesis;  (3}  that 
these  dominant  "desirable"  characters  add  more  vigor  than  they  detract  from 
it,  and  add  10  vigor  to  llif  dvgrci-  in  which  ///<  v  are  dominant.  This  last  assump- 
tion is  the  critical  one;  but  even  that  seems  ver\'  reasonable. 

Ke£BL£  and  PelleW  suggested  this  explanation  in  1910,  and  since  then 
it  has  had  some  discussion  in  the  literature.  At  first  statement  the  theory 
seems  sound,  but  actually  it  does  not  fit  the  facts.  The  two  chief  objections  to 
t  his  theor>-  of  dominance  may  be  found  in  the  publications  of  Shull»  Eiossson, 
and  East  {ioc.  cii.). 

1.  If  hybrid  vigor  were  due  to  dominance,  it  would  be  po:>aiblc  in  genera- 
tions subsequent  to  the  F*  to  recombme  in  one  race  all  of  the  dominant  deter- 
miners.  Thus  there  could  be  isolated  a  race  that  was  "  100  [x  r  cent  vigorous," 
and  since  it  would  be  homoz},'gous,  its  vigor  would  not  be  lost  by  inbreeding. 
Actually,  though,  hybrid  vigor  cannot  be  in  this  way;  "all  maize  varieties, 
lose  vigor  when  inbred." 

2.  Experience  assures  us  that  the  distribution  of  individuals  in  the  Fa 
genemtion  with  reference  to  hybrid  vigor  is  represented  graphically  a  sjrm- 
metrical  curve  simUar  to  the  normal  proljaijilliies  curve  ,  the  class  containing 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals  is  that  which  shows  the  medium  amount  of 
hybrid  vigor,  while  on  either  side  of  this  class  the  fall  in  the  curve  is  regular, 
reaching  its  lowest  point  in  the  two  small  extreme  classes  which  show  respec- 
txvtly  greatest  hybrid  vigor  and  least  hybrid  vigor.  Anording  to  the  domi* 
nance  hypothesis,  however,  the  largest  class  of  Fj  individuals  would  be  that 
showing  the  greatest  hybrid  vigor,  while  the  smallest  class  w^ould  be  that  show- 
ing least  hybrid  vigor.  The  curve  representing  such  a  situation  would  be 
unqrmmetrical  and  strikingly  different  from  that  whidi  actually  occurs.  For 
these  two  reasons  the  dominance  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  discarded. 

'  Kr  KB!  r.  P.,  ami  Pkllew,  C,  The  mode  of  inheritance  of  stature  and  time  of 
ilowering  ui  {x-aa  {Pisum  itoiitum).   Jour.  Genetics  1:47-56.  1910. 
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Although  it  is  theorelically  aitraciivc,  its  failure  to  satisfy  these  tnio important 
details  of  the  hybrid  vigor  situation  has  ( ondcmm-d  it. 

Jones'  has  ingeniously  modilied  ihe  dominance  hypothesis  so  as  to  avoid 
these  difficttlties.  At  first  conaideratioti  his  theory  seems  to  be  dearly  the  most 
reasonable  cxpUnation  of  hybrid  vigor  that  has  yet  been  presented,  although 
in  time  it  may  t-ncounter  dcstnictivc  criticism.  The  argument  is  essentially  the 
same  us  that  for  the  old  dominance  hypothesis  with  the  following  impnirtant 
modification.  Assume  that  one  parent  contains  the  dominant  determiner  .-l , 
linked  with  the  recessive  c;  on  another  diromosome  it  oontaiiis  B  linked  with  d. 
The  total  formula  may  be  expressed  conveniently  as  jIc,  Bd,  The  other  parent 
has  the  formula  aC,  bD.  The  hybrid  is  more  vigorous  than  either  parent 
because  it  combines  all  4  dominant  determiners.  The  attractiveness  of  this 
scheme  is  that  ii  escapes  the  objections  that  were  made  to  the  older  dominance 
hypothesis :  ( i )  the  fact  that  100  per  cent  hybrid  vigor  cannot  be  fixed  b  quite 
in  accordance  with  Jones'  scheme,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  isolate  a 
homozygous  race,  combining  the  4  dominant  determiners,  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
I'unlcss  crossing  over  occurs);  (2)  a  simple  mathematical  demonstration  will 
show  that  the  distribution  of  Ft  individuals  (with  respect  to  hybrid  vigor)  is 
quite  what  it  should  be»  reiKesented  by  a  symmetrical  curve,  sbyiar  to  the 
curve  of  probabilities.  In  fact,  this  new  theory,  "the  dominance  of  linked 
factors,"  seems  altogether  sound.  We  should  reasonably  expect  that  each 
chromosome  would  contain  one  or  more  dominant  determiners  (conducive  to 
vigor)  linked  with  one  or  more  recessives.  in  this  day  of  factors  and  determi- 
ners such  a  h>ix>thesis  is  quite  appropriate.  It  may  be,  however,  that  in  the 
future  sudi  a  phenomencm  as  hybrid  vigor  may  be  eiqihuned  on  the  basis  of 
the  subilities  and  reactivities  of  the  constituents  of  spedfic  protoplasts. — 

MEKLE  C.  COULTEft. 

Taxonomic  notes. — Blake<  has  published  a  fascicle  of  papers  containing 

descriptions  of  new  species.  In  the  paper  dealing  with  Compositae  new  species 
are  described  in  Aphanoslephus,  DipiosUphmm,  Vcrbesina,  Liabum,  and 
Cirsium.  Collections  from  Venezuela  and  Curasao  contain  new  species  in  the 
foUowing  genera:  Rupret^iHa  (2),  Airipiex^  BaiMnia,  Crotm  (a),  ifayleiiuSy 

Zityphus,  Visma^  Eecotosfemon  (a  new  genus  of  Flacourtiaccae),  Passijlora, 

Jacqubuit.  Bumelia,  Aspidosperma,  Plunuria,  Marsdcu'ui  {2),  Lycium,  Tabcbuia, 
Dianlhera,  Uxycarpha  (a  new  genus  of  Compositae),  Simsia,  and  Verbesina. 
The  new  species  froni  Oaxaca  are  referred  to  Ircsinc  (2),  Amyris,  Guarea,  Tri- 

i  Jokes,  D.  F.,  Dominance  of  linked  factors  and  heterosis.  Genetics  3:466-47^ 

191 7. 

*  Blaj^,  S.  I'.,  11.  Further  new  or  noteworthy  Compositae.  Contrib.  Gray 
Herb.  N.S.  no.  53.  pp.  «3-30.  ipiS. 

 ,  New  Spermatnph)  tes  . nllccted  in  Venexuda  and  Cun^ao  by  Messrs. 

Cunranand  Haman.    Ibid,  pp 

 ,  New  plants  from  Oaxaca.   Ibid.  pp.  55-65. 
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ckilia,  Comodadid,  Astronium,  Myghtda.  llomalium,  Sdnsmocwpw  (ft  new 
genus  of  Loasaccae).  Cnphea,  Ardisia.  and  HouTiirdi>i. 

Britton*  has  described  a  new  Scirpus  (6".  Congd&ni)  from  California, 
which  is  the  apedes  from  the  Padfic  states  heietofoie  called  S.  akmntu. 

Mias  BnsuNGHAn:'  has  described  4  new  species  of  SMSsyia  from  Maasa* 
chusetts. 

Farwell"  has  described  17  new  varieties  of  Michigan  plants,  distrihutcd 
among  9  families;  and  has  also  published  a  list  of  rare  or  interesting  plants 
bom  the  state. 

FEKNALn*  has  described  a  new  spedes  ol  LUtoriUa  {L.  amtrkana),  mat  of 
our  rarest  plants,  and  heretofore  referred  to  the  European  L,  tm^fiora.  The 

same  author.''  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  Epilobium  from  various  regions,  has 
published  a  number  of  new  varieties  and  combinatioiu  and  discussed  several 
critical  forms. 

GiEEMiuK/*  m  continuation  of  his  monognph  of  Setucio,  has  presented 
ToilENTOsi,  recognizing  35  species,  3  of  which  are  new,  occurring  in  Caliloniia 

and  Colorado.  The  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  a  full  bibliography  and 
liberal  citations  of  exsiccatae,  especially  such  as  occur  in  American  herl)aria. 

Johnston  and  Bruner"  have  described  a  new  species  of  Fhyllachora 
(P,  Royst0U€a«)  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  n^al  pofan  {Ray$lo$$9a  regia)  growing 
in  Cuba.  It  is  described  as  fiwimng  '  conspicuous  black,  cariwnaoeous  masses 
several  centimeters  long  on  the  midribs  of  the  leaves." 

Nf.ACBRiDE"  has  described  new  species  in  Tricyrlis,  Atripiex,  Lotus,  Lotna- 
Hum,  Lycium,  and  Cirsium,  and  presented  the  results  of  his  studies  of  numerous 
other  forms. 

MmtRiLL/j  in  continuation  of  his  studies  of  the  Agaricaceae  of  tropical 
North  America,  has  begun  the  presentation  of  the  subtribe  Agaricanae, 

iBamoN,  N.  L.,  An  undeacribed  Sckpits  from  CalUbmia.  Torreya  18:36. 
Jf{.  r.  lOtS. 

^  Bi'RLrNGHAM,  Gertritde  S.,  New  species  of  Russnia  from  Masaachuaetts. 

Mycologia  io:Qi-<yS.  loiS. 

•  Farvvkll,  U.  a.,  New  species  and  varieties  from  Michigan.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci. 
Rep.  1917.  pp.  247^-263. 

*  Fernald,  M.  L.,  The  North  American  LittorMi.  Uuidon  ro:6i,  62.  1918. 

9  ^——t  EpUabium,  ttc  Rhodon  ai»:i-io,  29^-39,  1918. 

'"GRU  NNf  AS  ,  J.  M.,  Monograph  ol  the  North  and  Central  American  species  of 
the  gfnus  Snioio.    Part  11.    .•\nn.  Mo.  Rot.  Gard.  5:  ^7-108.  pis.  4-6.  1918. 

"  Johnston,  J.  R.,  and  Bruner,  b.  C,  .\  Fhyilathora  ol  the  royal  palm.  Mycolo- 
gia 10:43,  44*  t^'  *•  X9i^' 

•*  MACKimK,  J.  FaANds^NeworotiwrwiaeintcRstuigplBnta.mostly  North  Ameri- 
can Liliaceae  and  Cheaopodiaceae.   Contrb.  Gray  Herb.  N.S.  no.  53.  pp.  1-22.  igtS. 

"  Mi  KKTij ,  William  A.,  The  Agaricaceae  of  tropical  North  America.  VIL 

Mycologia  10:15-35.  1918. 
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recognizing  14  species,  6  of  which  are  included  in  the  present  contribution.  New 
species  are  described  in  Alylospora  fii).  Psathvrri!,j  (^)_  Psilocybe,  and  Cam- 
panularitts.  In  a  later  papx^r  the  same  author''  has  described  28  new  species 
trom  the  same  region  in  the  following  genera:  DrosophUa  (S),  Hypiioioma, 
GompkidiuSf  Strofharia  (3),  Agarieus  (13),  Coprimu  (4). 

MIUSPAUGH  and  Sherff'*  have  discovered  that  tlw  species  of  Xantkium 
are  in  great  confusion,  and  have  described  5  new  species,  from  Vermont  (X. 
lep!ocarpufn) .  New  York.  (A',  an  ualum).  North  ("arolina  (,V.  ryfindrkum) .  and 
Texas  {,X.  irassijolium  and  A',  acuttiobum).  In  the  same  paper  a  new  species 
of  Solidago  (5.  emarginata)  from  OUnois  is  described. 

Smith  and  Shall**  have  described  a  new  genus  (Cowo)  of  Compositae 
from  India,  in  the  East  Himalaya  region,  belonging  to  the  Inuloideae.  It  is 
an  extreme  alpine  form,  its  structure  associating  it  witii /Vucilea,  but  its  appear* 
ance  suggesting  Saussurea  or  Berardia. 

Stepmani,"  in  continuation  of  his  Specks  Hepaticarum,  has  txjnipleicd 
Md9fiena  and  presented  95  other  genera,  ending  with  Plapaehila,  A  new 
genus  (KermickiQ)  is  described  and  121  new  species  distributed  among 9 genera. 
The  largest  genus  is  Flagiochila  with  187  sjXHie^.  nf  which  are  new.  The 
remaining  new  species  are  distributed  among  the  following  genera:  .Vf/c- 
geria  (u),  Symphyogyna  (3),  funic uiiirio,  Solcnostoma,  Jungermanma  (3), 
JamesanidUi  (6),  Anastrophyllum  (3),  Lophosia  (2). 

Walton**  has  described  a  new  genus  (Etaekrammts)  of  algae  secured  from 
the  plankton  of  a  pond  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus. 
It  belongs  to  the  Coelastraceae  (Frotococcoideae),  the  colony  consisting  of 
16  celb. 

Zeller  and  Dctoe**  have  monographed  the  genus  Rhizopogon  in  North 
America,  recc^jnizing  1 3  species,  6  of  which  are  described  as  new.  In  addition, 
IS  species  are  presented  wliich  have  not  as  yet  been  found  in  North  America, 
but  may  be  discovered  later.  Among  these  ''extra-limital"  species  2  are 
described  as  new. — ^J.  M.  C. 


Minuinx,  William  A.,  The  Agaricaceae  o(  trofMcai  North  .America.  VIII. 
Mycolo^  10:62-85.  >9>3. 

Millspaugh,  C.  F.,  and  SnaftFV,  E.  New  ipedes  of  Xatilkium  and  Sotidagp. 
Publ.  Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hbt.  4:i-7>  pt^'  191^- 

'*  Smi  1 H,  \V.  W  .  and  Sm ai  t  .  James,  Cavea,  a  new  s^cniis  of  the  Compositae  from 
the  Ea«t  Hinuilaya.    Trans,  and  I'roc.  Bot.  Sor.  lidinhiuf^li  27:110-12^  fi' S'  *9^7- 
"  Stlphasi,  Fkanz,  Species  lifpatkarum  6:49  i7'i.  kji-.  loiS, 

Waliok,  L.  B.,  EuUlramorui  giobosus,  a  new  genus  and  species  of  algae  belong* 
ing  to  the  Protocooooidea.  Ohio  Jour.  Sci.  tS:  126-12S.  1918. 

X  ZsLLEa,  SANfoan  M.,  and  Dqocb,  Carroll  W.,  RhisopopM  in  North  America. 
Ann.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  s:x-*30.      r-J.  I9t8. 
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AbsdHion. — Hodgson**  and  Kendall"  have  recently  contributed  to  the 
literature  on  the  abscission  problem,  the  former  having  investigated  foliar 
abscission  in  Lttrus  and  the  latter  the  abscission  of  dowers  and  fruits  in  lo 
genera  of  the  Solanaceae,  and  particularly  in  Nkolia«a.  The  investigation  of 
an  abscission  pfobkm  may  be  eqiected  to  resolve  itself  into  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  fottowing  points:  (x)  the  histology  of  the  tissue  in  which  t  he  abscis- 
sion takes  place,  and  the  position  of  the  abscission  zone  therein ;  (2)  (he  extent 
of  the  abscission  zone,  its  histological  rlifFercntiatinn.  if  any.  and  its  develop- 
ment, that  is.  whether  performed  or  not,  (3)  the  position  of  the  separation 
layer  within  the  abscission  sone,  and  the  natuie  of  the  actual  absdssiim  pro- 
cess, that  is.  the  method  of  cell  separation;  (4)  the  time  of  ab.scission,  involving 
both  reaction  time  and  abscission  time;  and  (5)  the  possibility  of  inducing 
abscission  experimentally  (by  poisonous  gases,  mechanical  injur>'.  etc.).  The 
most  vital  as  well  as,  often,  ihe  most  obscure  of  these  matters  which  should 
receive  consideration  Is  the  one  involving  the  deteminatbn  of  the  method  of 
cell  separation.  In  this  connection  both  Hodgson  and  Kendall  found,  in  the 
species  investigated,  that  the  abscission  process  conforms  to  the  usual  type 
which  involves  the  separation  of  cells  along  the  plane  of  the  middle  lamella. 
No  ceil  divisions  or  elongations  were  observeil  to  precede  or  accompany  abscis- 
sion. Hodgson  notes  a  lemaifcable  swelling  and  gclatinization  of  the  cell  walls 
of  the  separation  layer,  which  is  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  gelatinised 
walls.  In  this  case  such  cells,  after  functioning  in  abscission,  resume  growth 
and  divide  rapidly  for  a  time.  The  abscission  problem  in  Citrus  is  of  peculiar 
interest  because  of  the  well  known  shedding  of  immature  oranges  of  the  Wash- 
ington navel  variety  which  annually  results  in  considerable  finandat  loss  to 
orange  growers," 

Kendall's  article  contains  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  consideration  of  all 

these  points  noted  as  of  interest .  but ,  as  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  an  attempt  to 
cover  so  wide  a  iicld.  nu  mure  than  a  beginning  is  made  in  working  out  some 
of  the  more  fundamental  problems.  Thus,  he  shows  that  from  water  extracts 
oi  s^ration  aones  in  which  abscisnon  has  commenced  a  decidedly  heavier 

precipitate  comes  dowi)  in95  per  cent  alcohol  than  from  those  in  which  abscis- 
sion has  not  started.  This  difference  is  tentatively  ascribed  t«  ihr  presence  of 
petlin  in  the  hr^i  case,  it  being  derived  from  the  hydrolysis  ol  jK'ctose  during 
the  di^>aolution  of  the  primary  cell  membranes  in  the  activated  separation  cells. 
This  conclusion  may  or  may  not  be  justified,  but  such  experiments  indicate 

*"  Hodgson,  R.  W.,  .An  account  of  the  mode  of  foliar  abscission  in  Citrus.  Univ. 
Ddif.  Publ  Bot.  6:417-428.  1 9 18. 

**  Kekdail,  J.  N.,  Abacisaion  of  floweis  and  fruits  in  the  Solanaceae  with  special 
refenDoe  to  i^tctfif oifa.  /Mtf.  s:347-4aS.  1918. 

"  HoDrsos.  R.  W.,  Some  abnormal  water  relations  in  citrus  trees  of  the  arid 
Southwest  and  their  pa«s>iblc  significance.   Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Agr.  Sci.  i'-i^s^- 
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lines  along  which  future  investigation  should  lie,  especiall>  in  \  ie\v  of  tlif  fact 
that  Kf,nt>ai  i.  succeeded  with  lower  percentages  of  alcohol  in  bringing  down  a 
different  type  of  precipitate.  This  latter  precipitate  might  be  expected  to 
yield  cytolytic  enzymes.  He  also  find*  ft  feductioii  in  the  sugar  content  of 
absdssbn  SMies  following  cell  Bepazation,  and  that  the  nonnal  addity  on 
Nicotiana  pedicels  is  low  and  is  only  slightly  reduced  during  al^dssion.  This 
latter  fact  is  taken  to  in<lirate  that  the  activity  of  cnz>'mes  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  middle  lamellae  during  cell  separation. 

Kendall  reports  that  illuminating  gas  and  laboratory  air  wiU  cause  abscis- 
sion in  the  majority  of  the  species  investigated,  but  that  resistance  to  abscission 
stimulated  in  this  manner  appears  suddenly  in  some  spedes.  Tests  were  also 
made  as  to  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  mutilations  of  the  flower  and  peilicel  in 
inducing  abscission.  Relatively  slight  injuries  to  the  ovary  were  ctYective, 
whereua  considerable  amounts  of  tissue  had  to  be  removed  in  the  case  of  other 
flower  parts  before  abscission  was  induced.  It  b  interesting  to  note  that 
mechanical  injury  was  not  found  to  be  particularly  effective  in  the  tomato,  and 
that  the  following  species  rarely  or  never  exiiibit  floral  abscission:  Xiiotiana 
HigrloTt'i  (3  varieties),  .V.  quo.Jrivalvis  (2  varieties).  .V.  mnllirrJvis .  Pttunia 
hyhrida.  Salpiglossis  sitiuata,  SaJpuhora  rhomboidea,  and  Lxctum  auslrulis.  A 

detailed  summary  of  the  pertinent  literature  is  included  in  Kendall's  paper. 

— T.  H.  GOODSIPEED. 

mtrataa  in  tenat  soils  and  forest  regeneration.— In  an  important  contri- 
bution Hesseuian**  has  reviewed  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 

composition  of  forest  soils  ami  finds,  among  other  things,  that  while  from  earth 
containing  relatively  little  humus  it  has  been  possible  to  isolate  organic  com- 
pounds of  known  composition  the  humus  of  many  soils  is  composed  largely  of 
chemical  compounds  of  undetermined  character,  but  that  on  the  whole  the 
constituents  are  colloidal  in  nature  and  are  largely  influenced  1^  the  amount 
of  mineral  salts  in  the  soil  and  ground  water.  He  distinguishes  two  types  of 
forest  humus  soils,  the  "mild  humus"  characteristic  of  deciduous  forests,  well 
aerated  and  conlaining  nitrate-forming  as  well  as  denitrifying  bacteria,  and 
*'raw  humus"  found  in  coniferous  forests  as  a  series  of  layers  of  leaves  and  litter 
in  various  sttg/eA  of  decomposition  from  which  nitrate-forming  and  denitrifying 
bacteria  are  usually  absent. 

Recognizing  decomposing  litter  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  nitrogen 
in  forest  soils,  he  has  investigated  the  "decay  capacity"  of  various  forest  types, 
using  several  diffmnt  methods.  He  has  determined  the  relative  abundance 
of  various  bacteria,  the  nitrogen  content  of  trees  and  planu,  and  has  shown 
that  nitrate  supfdy  and  nitrate  format  ion  is  at  itsmaximum  in  beech  forestsand 
at  its  minimum  in  mossy  coniferous  stands.  Lime  in  the  soil  and  in  solution 

«  Hesselm AX,  Henkik,  Studier  Over  saltpeterbildningen  i  naturliga  jordm&ner 
och  cles-i  hetydclse  i  vaxteekologiskt  avsecnde  (with  abstract  in  German).  Meddel. 
frin  Statcns  Skugbforsuksanst.   Haft.  13-14.  ^97-527.  pli-  7.  Ji^i-  jo.  1917. 
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in  the  ground  water  tends  to  promote  nitrification.  He  {xjints  out  that  by 
proper  forest  managcnu-nt  the  formation  of  nitrates  may  be  accelerated  and  a 
decided  increase  in  timber  production  obtained. 

In  a  second  aitick^  he  investigfttcs  the  pioblenu  of  the  regeneration  of 
conifer  forests*  with  paiticiilar  reference  to  the  tnnsfionnation  of  nitrogen,  lor 
it  appears  that  while  trees  of  pine  and  spruce  often  grow  in  forests  where  no 
niinitf  formation  is  taking  place,  the  raw  humus  developed  beneath  their  dense 
shade  does  not  prove  a  good  soil  for  the  rapid  growth  of  their  seedlings.  It 
seems  from  experimental  evidence  tlut  nitrogen  transformation  in  such  soils 
may  be  initiated  and  accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  llg^t  through  cutting, 
by  burning  the  surface,  or  by  stirring  the  surface  soil.  Decaying  timber  seems 
to  favor  nitrogen  transformation,  and  this  may  tend  to  account  for  the  observed 
abundance  of  conifer  seedhngs  growing  upon  fallen  logs. 

In  mixed  conifer  stands,  especially  where  the  herbaceous  undergrowth  is 
good,  nitrate  formation  is,  in  contrast,  rather  active;  so  much  so  in  many 
instances  as  to  induce  such  a  rank  growth  of  herb  and  grass  vegetation  in  dear* 
ings  as  to  crowd  out  conifer  seedlings.  These  and  other  data  should  help  to 
explain  to  the  ecologisi  many  phenomena  of  secondary  succession,  while  from 
the  same  data  the  forester  should  receive  guidance  for  the  formulation  of  a 
policy  of  forest  management  that  will  favor  the  formation  of  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  bi-st  suited  to  the  regeneration  of  the  forest. 

The  \'alue  of  these  excellent  papers  is  increased  by  an  abuiidanre  of  tabu- 
lated data,  by  being  freely  illustrated,  and  by  extensive  bibliographies.— 
Geo.  D.  Fri  ter. 

Mechanics  of  movement  in  insectivorous  plants.— Two  recent  papers  on 
tins  subject,  by  Bxow»P*  and  1^  Hookxk,'*  have  suppUed  some  interesting 
mfonnation.  Although  different  plants  were  used,  the  results  are  comparable 

in  many  respects.  Both  investigators  find  that  the  bending  is  accompanied  by 
an  extension  of  the  cells  on  the  convex  side,  which  soon  becomes  fixed  by  growth ; 
that  there  is  Uttle  or  do  change  of  size  in  the  cells  of  the  concave  side;  and  that 
uttbendii^  b  accompanied  by  growth  on  the  concave  side.  Hooker  finds  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  cdls  on  the  convex  side  of  bending  tentacles  less  than 
that  on  the  concave  .side,  and  this  decrease  is  proportional  to  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  cells.  He  finds  no  changes  in  permeability  and  (  oncluilc^  (hat 
the  increased  size  of  the  cells  is  due  to  decreased  elasticity  of  the  cell  walls. 

**  Hesseluan,  Henrik,  Om  v&ra  Akogsf6r>ngrings4tgarders  invcrkan  pa  salt- 
peterbildningen  i  marken  och  dess  bctydclse  for  barrskogens  fmyncrinp  (with  ahytracl 
in  English).   Meddel.  fr&n  Slatens  Skrogsforsoksanst.   Haft  13-14-  923-1070.  pU.  i 
figs.  48.  1917. 

Hkown,  \Vm.  H.,  The  iiK  chanism  of  mnvemcnt  and  the  duration  of  the  effect 
of  stimulation  in  the  leaves  of  Dionaca.    .\mcr.  Jour.  Dot.  3:68-00.  1916. 

Hooker,  H£.vry  D..  Jr.,  Mechanics  of  movement  in  Drosera  rolundijolia. 
Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  44:389-403.  191 7. 
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Browx  reports  no  determinations  of  osmotic  pressure,  but  finds  that  if  closed 
leaves  of  Dionaea  are  killed,  before  the  extcn?;ion  of  the  cells  has  become  fixed, 
and  pas&ed  through  alcohol  to  xylene,  the  leaves  reopen,  and  close  again  when 
passed  back  through  alcohol  lo  water.  He  concludes  that  the  increase  in  size 
of  the  cetb  is  due  to  increased  osmotic  pressure.  He  believes  there  is  no  pennea- 
bility  change,  and  thinks  changes  in  the  elasticity  of  the  cell  walls  improbable. 
It  i!"  interesting  if,  in  fact,  the  mechanics  of  these  two  fe^nSCS,  SO  Similar  in 
many  respects,  are  so  widely  different  in  another. 

Gcoiropic  bending  oi  growing  organs  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
movements  studied.  Its  comparative  slowness  diould  make  it  somewhat  easier 
to  ftdlow.  and  the  results  might  furnish  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  mechanics 
of  these  more  rapid  movements.  Small"  has  found  differences  in  permeability 
in  the  two  flanks  of  VUia  faba,  roots  bending  gcotropically.— Thomas  G. 

PmLLlPS. 

Soil  moisture  studies. — The  extensive  in\estigations  of  Briggs  and 
Shantz  have  shown  the  importance  of  the  moisture  equivalent  as  a  constant 
that  will  measure  the  physical  properties  of  soils.  Two  recent  studies  deal  with 
certain  phases  of  the  same  phenomena.  The  firsf*  shows  that  while  the  addi- 
tion of  various  salts  does  not  materially  change  the  moisture  equivalent  of  the 
soil  under  ijn  estigation,  if  the  same  salts  arc  washed  from  the  soil  with  water 
it  then  seems  to  [)OSsess  a  new  and  peculiar  set  of  physical  f>roperties  and  its 
moisture  equivalent  is  markedly  increased,  i  his  increase  vanes  trom  2  lo  40 
per  cent,  and  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  washing  out  of  the  salt  has  increased 
the  interior  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  second  article,  hy  Smith."  reports  the  in\ est igalion  of  the  relationship 
between  the  results  of  mechanical  analysis  and  the  moisture  equivalent.  He 
concludes  that  there  is  at  present  no  formula  that  gives  more  than  a  rough 
approximation  of  this  relationship,  and  hence  that  the  mdsture  equivalent 
cannot  be  indirectly  determined  by  mechanical  analysis  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.— Geo.  D.  Fuixek. 

Sdl  aeratloa  end  root  growtti. — ^Roots  of  various  plants  appear,  according 

to  the  results  of  Cannos  and  Free,^  to  re^)ond  quite  differently  to  variations 
in  the  composition  oi  the  soil  atmosphere,  and  this  difference  in  response  seems 

Small,  Jambs,  Gcotropbm  and  the  Wcber-Fechner  law.  Ann.  Botany  $1:31 
314.  191 7. 

•''  Shaki',  L.  T..  and  \^'av\k;k.  I>  f)..  The  rno!-.turi  rquiv.ilcnt  determinations  of 
salt-treated  :>oils  and  their  relation  to  changes  in  the  interior  surfaces.    Soil  Sci.  4:4(>3- 

■*  Smith,  ALntEn,  Relation  of  the  mechamcal  analysis  to  the  nunsture  equivalent 
of  soils.  Soil  Sd.  4:471-476.  1917. 

y.  (-    V  v  \\   \  and  Fkee,  E.  C,  The  ecological  significance  of  soil  aetatioD. 

Science,  N..^.  45:17^-180.  1917. 
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to  be  related  lo  the  rharartcr  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the  species  in  question. 
Thus  SaUx  sp,  (i)robably  iti^r,i)  stands  at  one  vnd  of  the  series  am!  shows  no 
injurious  effect  even  when  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  entirely  replaced 
by  dther  nitrogen  or  caibon  dioxide.  At  the  oppodte  end  of  the  series  stands 
Qpumtia  vettie<^or,  growth  of  roots  ceasing  with  an  atmosphere  containing 
50  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  while  Ccilrus  Blumri  is  lomparalilf  lo  it.  showing 
injury  and  ultimate  death  with  the  addition  of  per  cent  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
atmosphere.  Of  the  other  species  tested  Ueliotropium  peruvuinum  was  closely 
comparable  to  OputOia,  vfaile  Nmum  oteatider  and  Prosopis  vdutina  prove 
neariy  as  resisUuit  as  SaUx.  The  lesults  seem  to  indicate  that  plants  growing 
naturally  in  well  drained  soil  arc  much  more  sensitive  to  the  composition  of 
the  soil  atmosphere  than  those  from  swamps  and  pooriy  drained  habitats. — 
Geo.  D.  Fuller. 

Embryo  of  Aucuba. — P.ALxr  and  Ri  thfrs"  have  settled  the  question  of 
apopamy  in  Auruha  japonica.  which  has  been  under  suspicion  for  40  ycar^. 
They  oaggcd  300  pistillate  llowers  and  not  a  single  iruit  formed,  while  600 
uolated  pbtiUate  flowers  produced  normal  fruit  after  artificial  pollination.  It 
is  thought  that  Eichler's  original  suggestion  of  apogamy  probably  came  from 
the  fruiting  of  an  isolated  pistillate  plant  which  had  developed  staminale 
flowers,  since  the  authors  have  repeatedly  found  staminate  flowers  on  pistillate 
plants.   Staminate  plants  have  also  been  observed  to  produce  pistillate  riowers. 

The  flowers  open  about  the  tune  of  mcgaspore  formation,  and  the  embryo 
sac  reaches  the  fertilization  stage  about  4  weeks  later.  The  solitary  megiispore 
mother  cell  becomes  deeply  placed  by  the  extensive  development  of  parietal 
tissue.  The  behavior  of  the  4  mcpasporcs  is  usually  quite  normal,  but  in  one 
case  the  2  megasporcs  nearest  the  chalaza  were  found  in  division.  The  develop* 
ment  of  the  gamctophytc  is  normal,  but  stages  in  endosperm  formation  were 
not  obtained.  The  chromosome  numbers  were  determined  to  be  18  and  36. 
—J.  M.  C. 

Diaeaao  roBiata]ie«.-r-JoNESi>  has  published  a  sununaty  of  his  results  in 
securing  a  race  of  cabbage  resistant  to  the  "ydlows."  Some  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  involved  in  resistance  were  considered.  The  difference 
between  susceptible  and  resistant  plants  was  found  not  to  be  due  to  any  super- 
ficiai  obstacle,  but  to  the  different  relations  of  tlic  interior  cells  of  the  host  and 
parasite.  "The  resistant  tissues  have  the  ability  to  restrain  the  development 
of  the  parasite  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  the  susceptible  and  so  give  time  for 
protective  cork  formation."  It  was  shown  also  that  resistance  is  *  le.irly 
inheritable,  not  as  a  single  character,  but  as  a  complex  of  a  number  of  heritable 

t'  Palm,  Bj.,  and  RoTGEKS,  A.  A.  L.,  The  embryology  of  Auci^  japmtka.  Rec. 

Tniv.  Bot.  N6erland.  14:119-126.  figs.  12.  1917. 

KjoxEs,  L.  R.f  Disease  resistance  in  cabbage.  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.  4:4^-40. 
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factors.  Environmental  factors  were  found  to  have  a  marked  intluence  upon 
inva&ion  by  the  parasite  {Ftuariutn),  there  being  a  "critical  soil  temperature" 
(about  1 7^  C.)  for  such  invaaiim.  Betow  tliis  the  plants  are  not  invaded  even 
in  the  sickest  aoOs.— J.  M.  C. 

Desiccation. — An  investigation  of  the  course  of  desiccation  and  partial 
starvation  in  cacti  has  been  made  by  MacDoucal,  Long,  and  BsowN.>*  The 
principal  studies  center  upon  the  changing  rate  of  water  km,  chemical  changes 

in  the  food  reserves,  plasmatic  colloids  and  cell  sap.  and  the  moipliolQgical 

changes  which  occur  during  long  periods  of  desiccation.  In  one  case  a  large 
Echinocacins  was  under  observation  for  6  years  after  removal  of  the  plant  from 
the  soil.  Water  loss  is  rather  rapid  at  first,  but  proceeds  more  and  more  slowly 
with  tinae.  While  lo  per  cent  of  the  water  was  lost  the  first  year  in  one  speci- 
men, during  the  sixth  year  otdy  5  per  cent  of  the  water  remaining  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  was  lost.  The  loss  of  water  is  much  more  rapid  of  course  in 
the  open  than  in  ditTuse  light,  and  Echinocartus  can  withstand  desicoition  not 
more  than  2  years  with  free  exposure. — Geo.  D.  FuLLtK. 

Aeration  of  nutrient  solutions. — Stii.f.s  and  Jorgfnsfn**  find  that  aeration 
of  the  nutrient  solution  increases  the  rate  of  growth  of  barley,  as  found  by 
various  worlcers,  but  has  nu  effect  on  the  growth  of  buckwheat,  as  found  by 
FftEE.  They  carefully  limit  their  conclusion  to  the  condition  under  which 
they  experimented,  and  find  themselves  unable  to  explain  this  specific  differ- 
ence. They  emphasize  the  necessity  of  knowing  much  more  about  the  physical 
chemistry  of  water  culture  solutions.  They  also  feel  that  neither  the  law  of 
the  minimum  nor  the  principle  of  limiting  factors  gives  an  adequate  expression 
of  the  behavior  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.— Wh.  Cnocsxn. 

Apogamy  in  ferns.  -Stkii.'^  has  discovered  af>ogamy  in  a  large  number  of 
ferns,  the  investigation  extending  over  a  period  01  6  years.  It  seems  that 
apogamy  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Fdlata,  Pteris,  and  Aspidium,  The 
pfOthaUia  wen  grown  under  cultural  conditions  favorable  for  the  devel(^ment 

of  sex  organs  and  embryos  in  non-apogamous  sixcies.  Many  interesting  details 
of  embr>'o  development  are  given,  which  much  extend  our  knowledge  of  this 
phenomenon. — ^J.  M.  C. 


u  MacDovgal,  D.  T.,  Long,  B.  R.,  and  Brown,  J.  G.,  End  reaults  ol  desiccation 
and  resiniatlon  in  succulent  plants.   Physiol.  Res.  1:289-325.  1915. 

"  Stii  1  s.  W..  and  J5rgf.N'SEN,  I.,  Observations  on  the  inf!upnrp  of  aeration  of  the 
nutrient  solution  in  water  culture  experiments,  with  some  remarks  on  the  water  culture 
methods.  New  Phytol.  16:183-197.  ^9^7- 

»  Steil,  W.  N.,  Studies  of  aome  new  cases  of  apogamy  in  lenis.  Boll.  Torr.  Boc. 
Club  45:93-^08.      4,  S'  i9iS> 
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Arthur  L.  Bakke 

(with  five  f  igukes) 

The  status  of  the  question  of  permanent  wilting  in  plants,  as 
described  by  Briggs  and  Shaxtz  (5,  6,  7,  8),  Caldwell  (ii), 
SmvE  and  Livingston  (37),  and  Alway  (i),  centers  about  the 
detennination  made  by  Briggs  and  Shantz  that  a  plant  is  re- 
garded as  having  attained  a  condition  of  permanent  wilting  when 
it  does  not  recover  its  tur^idit}-  in  a  period  of  24  hours  when  sur- 
rounded by  air  saturated  with  water  \apor.  The  method  ot 
employing  standardized  hygrometric  pa])er  (2,  3,  4,  28,  30,  38,  40, 
42)  in  the  measurement  of  the  transpiring  power  in  plants  consists 
in  ascertaining  the  power  of  a  leaf  to  give  off  water  and  comparing 
this  with  the  power  represented  by  a  saturated  blotting  pajier  sur- 
face at  the  sanic  Ume.  This  is  tlK-n  ci  measure  in  both  cases  of  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  water.  The  conditions  which  affect 
such  measurements  are  intemal,  but  these  internal  foctors  are 
dependent  upon  external  factors.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
data  derived  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  resultant  complex  of  all  the 
forces  which  have  been  operative  during  the  history  of  the  plant. 

The  method  in  principle  is  the  same  as  has  previously  been 
used  in  investigations  upon  the  foliar  transpiring  power  of  plants. 
In  the  present  studies  filter  pa^^r  drdes  (Munkteirs  Swedish 
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no.  oo — II  cm.)'  are  impregnated  with  3  per^nt  solution  of  cobalt 
chloride  and  are  later  cut  into  small  squares.  Just  before  using, 
these  squares  are  heated  over  a  bicycle  lamp,  or  on  a  granite  pie- 
plate  suspended  by  a  clamp  over  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  until 
they  become  blue.  One  of  these  squares  is  placed  between  the 
jaws  of  a  "transpiration  clip,  '  and  as  quickly  as  |>ossible  applied 
to  either  the  upper  or  lower  surface  of  a  leaf.  The  time  retjuired 
to  change  the  paper  square  from  blue  to  pink,  is  determined  in 
seconds.  The  time  which  it  takes  to  change  a  similar  piece  of 
cobalt  iKLper  from  blue  to  pink  when  placed  over  a  moist  blotting 
pai>er  ?,ui  tacc  blanketed  by  a  millimeter  of  air  (2,  4,  28,  30,  34, 42) 
is  recorded.  The  water  apparatus  is  the  same  as  used  by  Bakus 
and  Livingston  (4).  'ntELEASS  and  Livingston  (42)  have 
developed  the  lelations  of  the  temperature  to  vapor  tension  as 
first  shown  by  Bakke  (2).  These  authors  have  presented  a  formula 
whereby  the  time  interval  may  be  ascertained  on  knowing  the 
temperature.  Livingston  and  Shseve  (30)  have  recently  im- 
proved and  modified  this  method.  The  principal  improvement  is 
in  the  adoption  of  permanent  color  standards.  Instead  of  the 
SHttfde  square  of  cobalt  diloride  paper,  a  composite  slip  is  em- 
ployed consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  the  hygrometric  paper  in 
juxt^wsition  with  two  slips  having  permanent  color  standards. 
These  provide  both  an  initial  and  an  end  point  for  the  color  change. 
For  use  in  the  laboratory  they  advocate  and  describe  a  simpler 
form  of  standard  water  evaporating  apparatus.  These  modifica- 
tions were  not  used  in  this  study. 

The  possibihties  of  using  the  original  method  of  standardized 
hygrometric  pap>er  in  determinins:  the  extent  of  wilting  and  the 
permanent  wilting  point  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  its  author, 
B.  E.  Livingston,  at  the  Desert  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion during  the  summer  of  iqi^-  In  1914  the  writer  ("3).  working  at 
the  Desert  Laboratory,  performed  a  series  of  measurements  upon 
sunflower  plants  lifted  from  the  soil  and  later  brought  into  the 
laboratory  to  wilt.   The  results  of  this  series  of  tests  show  that 

'Livingston  and  Shreve  in  a  more  recent  piil>licatiun  Improvements  in  the 
metliod  for  detenmniiig  the  transpirtng  power  of  pbnt  surfaces  by  hysromctiic  paper. 
Plant  World  19: 387-309.  1916)  have  rei^umrnended  Wfaatmu's  filter  so.  30  (11  cms.) 
circles  as  betng  superior  to  the  Swedish  paper. 
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wilting  occurs  at  a  definite  point  and  that  permanent  wilting 

represents  the  most  intense  wilting  possible,  without  serious 
rupture  of  the  water  columns  of  the  i>lant.  These  studies  have 
been  ampHhed  in  the  present  invest iL^itit^n  The  experimentation 
involved  in  the  present  study  was  periormed  in  the  greenhouse 
ol  the  Uni\tisity  of  Chicago  during  the  summers  of  1915  and 
19 16.  The  large  Russian  variety  of  the  common  suntiower  (Heli- 
anlhus  annuus)  was  used,  the  seed  being  from  W.  W.  Barnard  of 
Chicago.  The  expcrinunts  involving  the  porometer  were  per- 
formed in  the  laboratory  of  Plant  Physiology  of  Iowa  State  College. 
The  plants  were  the  same  variety,  but  seed  was  secured  from  the 
Iowa  Seed  Company  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Series  of  1915 

METBOD 

The  seeds  used  in  the  tests  for  1915  were  planted  in  sheet  iron 
containers  0X6  inches,  on  June  31.  Germination  was  forced  by 
placing  the  containers  in  a  warm  house.  When  the  cotyledons 
had  made  their  appearance,  the  seedlings  were  thinned  out  so  that 
only  3  remained.  The  cultures  were  then  removed  to  a  cooler  place, 
where  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  until  they  were  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks  old  and  about  40  cm.  high.  The  soil  used  in  this 
series  consisted  of  4  parts  of  compost  and  i  part  sand.  The  water- 
holding  capacity  was  calculated  to  be  47  pef  cent.  The  plants 
remained  in  the  same  containers  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
experiment.  They  were  watned  from  time  to  time  until  the 
morning  of  July  13,  when  they  were  heavily  watered,  and  after 
that  no  more  water  was  added  until  the  morning  of  July  16,  when 
the  plants  were  lightly  watered  and  the  soil  surface  covered  with 
plasticine.  Two  plants  were  used  as  checks  in  testing  out  wilting 
by  the  Briggs  and  Shaxtz  method. 

The  values  for  the  indices  ot  foliar  transpiring  power  were 
obtained  according  to  the  original  Livingston  method;  the  stand- 
ard water  apparatus  was  the  same  as  described  by  Bakke  and 
LlViXGsruN.  J'hroughout  the  series,  cobalt  paper  squares  made 
from  Munktell  s  Swedish  no.  00  filter  paper  were  used.  As 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  greenhouse,  the  usual  bicycle  lamp 
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for  lighting  was  replaced  by  electric  light.  The  cobalt  paper 
squares  were  warmed  upon  a  granite  pie-plate,  which  was  adjusted 
by  a  clamp  over  an  alcohol  flame,  so  that  the  paper  squares  were 
heated  to  a  temperature  su&dent  to  give  them  the  blue  color. 

EXPERIMENTATION 

The  readings  for  the  igi5  series,  bej^un  on  August  i6,  were 
usually  made  between  the  loth  and  iilh  hours  and  again  between 
the  20th  and  2ist  hours.  Two  plants  were  used  for  the  foliar  tran- 
spiring power  tests;  two  additional  plants  were  used  for  the  wiiiing 
determinations  according  to  the  method  of  Briggs  and  Shantz. 
Evaporation  was  determined  at  the  same  time  by  a  standardized 
Livingston  form  of  cylindrical  atmometer.  The  readings  as 
recorded  in  table  I  show  the  maximum  foliar  transpiring  power 
as  occurring  about  the  nth  hour,  while  the  minimum  usually  occurs 
after  sunset.  Wherever  possible,  leaves  of  different  ages  were 
used  and  were  numbered  and  tagged  Iai,  Io,,  Iaj,  Ui,  I^a,  etc.,  the 
highest  number  representing  the  youngest  leaf.  In  this  way  the 
same  leaf  could  be  used  througbout. 

The  average  results  of  the  foliar  transpiring  power  indices, 
as  rei»:esented  graphically  (fig.  i),  show  a  general  decline  from 
August  i6  to  August  30.  The  maximum  index  reached  on  Au- 
gust 17  possesses  a  value  of  0.89.  This  index  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  one  obtained  earlier  by  Bakke  and  Livingston. 
Although  the  plants  were  watered  a  little  on  the  day  the  exp)cri- 
ment  was  begun,  the\'  must  have  pjven  off  considerable  water 
durinp^  the  previous  •5-day  inter\al.  That  the  soil  moisture  con- 
tent has  an  appreciable  effect  u|>on  f(»liar  transpiring  power  has 
been  proven  previously,  and  from  the  nature  of  transpiration  it  is 
self-evident.  The  IIcHanthus  plants  of  Bakke  and  Livingston* 
Were  ^^rowin^  in  a  place  where  the  Sf>il  moisture  was  lc>s  than  would 
be  regarded  as  optimum.  In  all  probability  the  two  sets  of  Hclian- 
Ihus  plants  were  grown  in  st)il  li.t\  uig  practically  the  same  amount 
of  moisture.  The  soil  moisture  content  in  both  series  was  below 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  greatest  growth. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  series  the  highest  transpiring  power 
occurs  during  the  day,  while  the  lowest  transpiring  power  values 
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are  at  night.  The  average  day  values  are  accordingly  0.72,  o.q2, 
0.74.  0.38,  0.26.  0.19.  0.32  for  one  set  (la);  for  the  other  (lb), 
0.61,  0.89,  0.76.  0.30.  0.30,  0.39.  0.42.  The  average  night 
values  for  the  llrsl  series  are  0.29,  0.34,  0.24,  0.19,  0.25.  0.44, 
0.69;  for  the  second  series,  0.31,  o  39,  o.  23,  o.  16,0.50,0.45,0.61. 
The  results  obtained  by  calculating  the  ratio  of  the  respective  day 
and  night  values  are  rather  uniform.  For  August  16  the  average 
ratio  is  2.4;  for  August  17.  2.7;  the  remaining  values  lor  la  are 
3.1,  2.0,  i.o,  0.43,  0.46.  The  corresponding  respective  values 
for  series  16  are  2.0,  2.3,  3.3,  1.9,  0.77,  0.87,  0.61.  For 
the  first  two  days,  August  16  and  17,  the  probable  normal  ratio 
IS  between  2  and  3.  On.  the  fdlowing  day  tlMie  b  a  slight  increase, 
and  after  that  there  is  a  decrease.  Whether  the  rise  in  the  ratio  on 
the  third  da>  presents  a  normal  situation  or  not  cannot  at  present 
be  stated;  at  any  rate  the  value  is  not  far  from  3.  The  decrease 
in  foliar  transpiring  power  after  August  19  and  the  resulting 
decrease  in  the  ratio  do  not  show  any  definite  mathematical  relation. 
For  a  plant  growing  in  a  normal  environment,  a  rise  in  evaporation 
will  give  an  increase  in  transpiring  power,  but  on  August  22  there 
is  a  high  evaporation,  a  low  foliar  tran^hring  power,  and  a  lowor 
day  value  than  night  value.  Such  a  status  must  be  looked  upon  as 
abnormal  for  growing  plants.  Beginning  with  August  21  there  is  a 
rapid  ascent. 

Considerable  agreement  is  present  between  the  graphs  in  this 

series  and  the  one  for  Helianlhus  fjV  where  the  plants  were 
lifted  from  the  soil.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  foliar  transpiring 
power  to  a  j)oint  where  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  balance,  and  then 
again  where  there  is  an  increase.  The  time  clement  in  the  present 
series  is  extended  over  a  longer  period,  and  as  a  n  :>ult  variations 
which  might  be  masked  in  the  series  of  short  duration  would  be 
present. 

The  rupture  of  the  water  columns  of  the  plants  ot  the  1915 
series  is  as  definite  as  that  presented  for  the  plants  lifted  from  the 
soil  in  southern  Arizona.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  curve  is 
the  very  marked  rise  on  August  20.  Upon  examination  of  the 
rate  of  evapwation,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  evaporating 
power  of  the  air  was  very  low  throughout.  Two  plants  of  this 
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same  series  were  used  for  the  detenmnation  of  wilting  according 
to  the  method  of  Bkiggs  and  Shantz.  The  results  are  given 


Al^|».W*  '*  I*  »  U  It 


Fto.  I 

in  table  II;  those  obtained  gmng  the  residual  moi-turc  at  the 
time  of  wilting  af^rcc  rather  closely  for  the  determinations  made 
according  to  the  two  methods.   In  the  method  of  Briccs  and 

TABLE  n 


Method 

I 

1 

Avcnte 

10.38 

7.84 

9  " 

8.20 

8.34 

8.27 

Shantz  there  is  a  greater  variation  than  is  found  to  be  present 
where  the  hygrometric  paper  is  used. 
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The  breaking  point  occurrinc;  on  August  21  is  not  far  from  the 
normal  minimum  value  of  the  daily  march  of  foliar  transpirins: 
power.  From  previous  work  upon  the  march  of  foliar  transpiring 
power,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  defmite  maximum  (usually  during 
the  day)  as  well  as  a  definite  minimum  (  usually  during  the  nighi  i. 
It  seems  that,  in  all  probability,  the  minimum  in  the  foliar  tran- 
spiring power  indicates  approximately  the  greatest  resistance  to 
tianspirational  water  loss.  H  the  water  oniteiit  of  the  s(h1  coupled 
with  the  evaporating  power  of  the  air  is  of  such  iiii^;iiitude  as  to 
increase  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  water,  so  that  the  day 
maximum  has  a  value  as  low  or  lower  than  the  diurnal  nunimum 
(at  night),  the  plant  is  then  in  a  critical  condition;  at  least  this  has 
been  found  to  be  trae  for  Hdiantkus.  For  the  entire  leaf  surface 
the  tranq>iring  power  ratios  at  night  are  as  follows:  (i)  la,  35, 
0.30,  0.34;  (2)  Iby  "•0.30,  0.31.  On  August  20  the  respective 
valuesareo.24, 0.26, 0.27 for lo,, and 0.28 and 0.3 2  for  16..  The 
average  ratio  for  the  first  is  2.2  and  the  average  ratio  for  the  test  on 
August  20  is  o .  9 1 .  On  August  21  the  ratio  is  less;  on  the  following 
day  it  is  a  little  higher. 

The  entire  situation  as  here  brought  forward  centers  about  the 
Ci mount  of  moisture  present  in  the  soil  during  the  march  of  wilting 
when  the  index  of  transpiring  power  ratio  of  tiay  lo  night  comes  to 
be  represented  b}-  unit}-  or  less.  The  duration  of  this  ratio  may  he 
an  important  factor  in  obtaining  data  that  will  give  information 
on  the  relative  drought  resistance  of  plants. 

Series  of  1916 

METHOD 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  experimentation  for  1916  was 
much  the  same  as  for  the  previous  season.  The  sheet  iron  con- 
tainers were  a  little  deeper  (7  inches  instead  of  6).  The  soil  mix- 
ture was  li^ta  than  before,  containing  x  part  of  clean  pure  sand 
mixed  with  3  parts  of  rich  garden  soil,  and  the  variety  the  same  as 
before  (Mammoth  Russian).  The  seeds  were  planted  on  June  24, 
and  on  July  i  the  SMdlings  were  5  cm.  high  and  were  then  trans- 
planted. Three  plants  were  set  deeply  in  the  soil.  The  cultures 
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were  thon  placed  in  the  greenliouse  and  were  waltred  from  time  to 
time.  A  Livin^?=ton  standard  atmometer  of  the  cylindrical  form 
was  set  up  in  close  proximity  to  measure  evaporation.  Reading» 
were  taken  of  the  atmometer  whenever  a  reading  was  made  of  the 
trans{Mrinji  power.  On  July  19  the  plants  were  thoroughly  watered 
and  were  lightly  watered  again  on  July  20.  On  Jtily  21  the  con- 
tainers were  sealed  over  with  plasticine  prep  aratory  to  making 
hourly  readings  of  the  foliar  transpiring  power  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours.  For  the  measurements  upon  the 
iiKlex  of  foliar  transpiring  power  the  same  apparatus  as  employed 
before  was  used.  On  the  i8th  hour  of  July  22  the  last  reading  was 
made  for  the  daily  march  of  foliar  transpiring  power.  Beginning 
July  34t  readings  were  taken  three  times  during  the  day:  (i)  at 
approximately  10:00  A.11.,  {2)  at  the  14th  or  15th  hour,  and  (3)  at 
some  time  during  the  night.  The  times  chosen  really  represent  the 
three  important  periods  during  the  daily  march,  for  the  first  one 
gives  this  vahie  at  a  time  when  the  transpiring  power  is  near  its 
maximum,  the  second  when  evaporation  is  at  its  maximum,  and 
the  third  when  the  index  of  transpiring  power  has  its  lowest  value. 
The  leaves  were  tagged  as  before  so  that  the  same  leaves  were  used 
throughout. 

The  soil  surface  of  several  additional  plants  was  coated  over 
with  plasticine  to  serve  as  a  comparison  or  check  for  the  plants 
used  for  the  fietermination  of  foh'ar  transpiring  power,  in  apply- 
ing the  cobalt  paper  squares  from  day  to  day,  it  became  easy  to 
judge  the  condition  of  the  plant.  When  plants  presenting  a 
physical  >tate  such  as  was  in  evidence  for  leaf  la^  on  August  3,  and 
for  leaf  1/'^  on  August  7,  were  plact d  in  a  moist  chamber,  they  failed 
to  recover.  Tt  was  then  deemed  unnecessary  to  test  further.  At 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  plant  Id  was  25  cm. 
high,  while  plant  16  was  28  cm.  high. 

INDICES  OF  FOLIAR  TRANSPIRING  POWER 

In  using  the  method  of  standardized  bygrometric  paper  for 
the  determination  of  the  indices  of  foliar  transpiring  power,  two 
separate  plants  were  used.  The  method  of  numbering  the  leaves 
was  the  same  as  for  the  19 15  series.  From  plant  I0  two  leaves 
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were  chosen,  la.  having  the  dimensions  5  X8  cm.,  and  L/^.  4  X  6  cm. ; 
from  plants  16  two  leaves  were  chosen,  Ihi,  7X9  cm.,  and  16,,  3X4 
cm.  Whenever  a  new  leaf  became  sufficiently  large  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dip,  approximately  3X4  cm.,  it  was  included  with  the 
others.  The  readings  were  begun  on  the  18th  hour  of  July  21 
and  continued  at  hourly  intervals  for  24  hours.  Readings  were 
taken  at  the  same  time  from  a  standardized  Livingston  cylindrical 
form  of  atmometer.    The  results  lor  plant  la  are  g:iven  in  table  III. 

This  series  shows  that  the  march  of  the  foliar  transpiring 
power  is  the  same  as  has  previously  been  pointed  out  u,  4,  28,  40), 
in  that  the  maximum  transpiring  power  is  attained  at  a  time 
previous  to  the  ^eatest  evaporation.  The  highest  index  occurs 
usuall)  cil  liie  10th  and  nth  hours,  while  the  evaporation  iiuixinmm 
occurs  usually  on  the  14th  hour.  On  account  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  readings  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  graphical  representation 
(hg.  2)  will  show  less  abruptness  than  has  formerly  been  presented. 

Recalling  that  the  leaf  represented  by  lai  is  older  than  laj,  it 
is  plain  that  the  index  of  foliar  transpiring  power  is  higher  for  the 
younger  leaf  almost  entirely  throughout  the  24-hour  period.  The 
maximum  for  Lit  is  at  the  nth  hour,  when  it  is  0.93.  This  value 
is  again  in  evidence  2  hours  later.  For  la,  the  highest  value  is  at 
the  loth  hour,  when  the  transpiring  power  value  is  i  .00.  This 
same  value  is  again  reached  at  the  12th  hour.  It  b  evident  that 
the  younger  leaf  Ia»  reaches  its  maximum  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  older  leaf  lat.  This  feature  substantiates  similar  conclusions 
reached  by  Bakke  and  LrvixcsTON.  Another  important  feature 
in  connection  with  the  graph  showing  the  march  of  foliar  transpir- 
ing power  is  the  sudden  drop  for  both  leaves.  The  lowest  point 
(0.59  for  la,  and  0.67  for  \a)  occurs  on  the  14th  hour.  At  the 
15th  hour  the  index  values  are  respectively  o  qi  and  o  93.  while 
the  corresponding  values  at  the  i/ith  hour  are  0.93  and  0.83. 
Although  the  drop  is  the  feature  in  the  afternoon  readings,  the 
reco\  ery  occurring  at  the  1  sth  hour  is  aKva^  ^  below  that  of  the  fore- 
noon maximum.  In  the  j)rcsent  case  there  is  not  much  diUcTcnce, 
being  o  ()  I  for  la, ;  for  tlie  younger  leaves  there  is  a  greater  variation, 
being  o.yj  at  15:00  o'clock  and  i  .00  for  the  10:00  and  13:00 
o'clock  readings.   At  the  14th  hour  the  average  reading  for  the 
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TABLE  m 

Data  f OK  MARCH  op  indices  ok  foliar  trwspirjvc  power  for  HeliatUkus  PLANT  la 
(maxima  in  bold  faced  t\v¥.,  minima  in  itaucs) 


LSAF 


la..... 

Itf,.... 

Lt..... 
Lt..... 
!««.... 
la..... 
lai.... 
Id,.... 
la..... 
la,.... 

la,.... 

Li,.... 

la,.... 

la,  

I.J,. ... 
l<j..... 
la..... 
Ll,.... 
la..... 
la,.... 
la,.... 
!«,.... 
la,.... 
•Lh.... 
la,..  . 
la,.... 
la,.... 
la,.... 
la,.... 
la,.... 
la,.... 
la,.... 
Ifl,.... 

Itf..... 
Itf,.... 
la,  .  .. 
lo,.... 
la.' . . . 
!«,.... 
!«,.... 
la,.... 
la..... 
I.;,.... 
la..... 
la,.... 
la,. . . . 
la,  ... 


TniBor 

MtXRVATION 

Tnre  or  coloi 

CBAWr.K  IN  SECONDS 

Lmtk  or  tkanvikino  pownt 

EvAl>OIATION 

FROM 
STA.SDAtOIZED 
AIMOMKTU.CC. 

Lower 

Upper 

Lower 
MffMe 

niiuce 

Entire 
kaf 

i8: 15 

52 

0  77 

0.46 

0.62 

I0.20 

46 

1. 00 

0.52 

0.76 

19*  10 

65 

0.68 

0.44 

0.56 

0.33 

19:15 

38 

55 

0.7s 

OS? 

0.64 

20: 15 

46 

59 

0.63 

0  49 

0  56 

0.15 

20:  20 

40 

54 

0  73 

0  54 

0.64 

21:10 

45 

72 

0.64 

0.40 

0.53 

0.16 

21 : 10 

40 

SO 

0.73 

0.58 

0.66 

23: 10 

51 

77 

0.61 

0.40 

0  SI 

o.op 

40 

65 

0.78 

0  48 

0  63 

•  10 

74 

0  57 

0.43 

0.50 

2j.  JO 

45 

69 

071 

0.46 

0  59 

July  22 

24: 10 

50 

90 

0.66 

0  37 

0.52 

0.18 

24:15 

42 

77 

0  79 

0  43 

0.63 

1 : 10 

48 

88 

0.71 

0  38 

0  55 

O.I3 

4i 

74 

0.81 

0.46 

0.64 

2: 10 

57 

00 

0.63 

0.40 

0  52 

o.is 

2:15 

49 

85 

0.74 

0.42 

0.58 

3*  w 

55 

»5 

0.65 

0  45 

0  54 

0.15 

so 

75 

0.72 

0.48 

0.60 

4: 10 

50 

«5 

0  72 

0  42 

0  57 

O.IS 

4:15 

46 

78 

0.78 

0  46 

0.62 

5:10 

50 

62 

0.72 

0  58 

0.65 

O.IS 

5 -IS 

45 

57 

0.80 

0  t>3 

0  72 

6: 10 

39 

50 

0.87 

0.68 

0.78 

0.15 

6:15 

36 

50 

0  94 

0.68 

0.81 

7: 10 

36 

4i 

0.81 

o,6q 

0  75 

a.  15 

1 : 10 

36 

37 

0  81 

0.78 

0.80 

fi  ■  1 ' 
».  I3 

30 

4-' 

077 

0  >5 

0  66 

0. 15 

0:  20 

28 

32 

0.82 

012 

0.77 

9:0s 

34 

24 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

0.33 

22 

22 

0  Q5 

0.95 

0  95 

10:05 

22 

24 

0.95 

0.88 

0-Q2 

0.58 

10:05 

21 

21 

1 .00 

/  .00 

1. 00 

1 1  :oo 

21 

20 

o.qi 

0.95 

0  93 

it:oo 

30 

20 

O.QS 

0  95 

0  05 

12:00 

21 

it 

0.86 

0.86 

0.86 

tsroo 

18 

t% 

1. 00 

t,00 

1. 00 

13: 10 

16 

16 

0  93 

0  93 

0  93 

I.O 

13:10 

18 

18 

0-83 

0  83 

0  83 

1410 

17 

17 

0  59 

0  59 

0.59 

1.3 

14:15 

15 

15 

0,67 

0,07 

0.67 

15:10 

IS 

r6 

0.93 

0.88 

0.91 

1.3 

•5 

>5 

0  03 

0  93 

0  93 

16:15 

17 

18 

0  88 

0.8S 

0  88 

1.6 

16:  20 

21 

21 

071 

071 

17:00 

19 

»9 

0.9s 

0.95 

0.9s 

1.0 

17:00 

18 

30 

z  .00 

O.QO 

0.95 

18:00 

35 

0.80 

0  57 

0.69 

1.0 

18:05 

20 

■J5 

1 .00 

0.80 

0.90 
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older  leaves  (la,)  is  o .  59  and  for  the  younger  leaves  is  0.67.  The 
differences  then  in  the  order  given  are  o. 33  and  o . 34.  The  respec- 
tive values  on  the  15th  hour  are  0.91  and  0.93.  These  give 
recovery  value  differences  of  0.32  and  0.26.  The  drop  in  the 
afternoon  rearling  is  not  a  new  thing,  either  in  foliar  transpiring 
power  or  in  transpiration.   No  doubt  this  great  resistance  to  the 


Fic.  2 


passage  of  water  is  a  condition  of  incipient  drying.  It  may  be  that 
at  this  period,  usually  present  at  about  the  time  of  greatest  evapora- 
tion, there  is  a  lack  of  water,  not  only  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  but 
also  in  the  vessels  themselves.  Shri:\'k  (40)  has  submitted  evi- 
dence at  least  theoretical,  showing  that  variations  in  the  tran- 
.■>piring  power  are  due  to  variations  in  the  water-holding  capacity 
of  the  internal  tissue.  Using  the  DixoN  ('16,  17,  18)  conception 
of  continuous  columns,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  exjierimenls  of 
Renner  (34,  35,  36)  upon  transpiration,  there  is  doul)tless  a  greater 
tension  present  upon  the  water  columns.    It  this  is  related  to 
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absorption  and  incipient  drying,  an  additional  force  must  be 
present  in  (xdor  to  cause  the  water  to  be  pulled  into  the  cells  to  a 
greater  degree  than  before.  If  this  inteipretaticm  is  correct,  the 
older  leaves  (on  account  of  their  closer  proximity  to  the  absorption 
center)  should  show  a  more  complete  revival.  This  speculation 
would  necessarily  be  based  upon  the  readings  of  the  secondary 
nuudroa.  The  comparative  values  become  evident,  for  I0  has  a 
maximum  of  0.93,  falls  to  0.59,  and  subsequently  returns  to  0.91; 
for  loa  the  maximum  is  i  .00  and  comes  back  from  0.97  to  0.86. 
This  fall  and  subsequent  rise  are  independent  of  the  evaporation 
rate. 

The  march  of  the  foliar  transpiring  power  is  more  or  less  definite. 
This  is  especially  true  as  it  bears  upon  maximum  and  minimum 
values.  For  la  the  maximum  value  occurs  on  the  iith  hour  with 
an  index  of  o  .95.  while  the  minimum  value  o  .  50  is  on  the  23d  hour. 
The  ratio  between  maximum  and  minimum  is  i  q.  For  la.,  the 
maximum  value,  i  00,  is  in  evidence  on  the  loth  hour,  while  the 
reading  0  .  58  on  the  2d  hour  of  July  22  give^  the  minimum  value. 
The  ratio  in  the  latter  case  is  1.72. 

Another  important  feature  proentcd  by  the  present  series  is 
the  high  value  on  the  17th  hour  of  July  22.  In  the  previous 
experiments  which  have  dealt  with  luliar  traMs|)iriaf;  power,  there 
has  been  a  fall  in  the  transpiring  power  value  after  the  secondary 
rise.  It  is  noticed  that  the  evaporation  during  the  afternoon  b 
rather  intense,  being  i .  6.  The  high  value  of  the  transpiring  power, 
therefore,  is  without  question  due  to  the  high  evaporating  power 
of  the  air. 

In  formulating  a  graph  (fig.  3)  from  the  data  presented  in  the 
march  of  foliar  transpiring  power,  the  general  feature  is  the  high 
foliar  transpiring  power  before  the  time  of  greatest  diurnal  evapo- 
ration. For  both  leaves  the  maximum  is  reached  at  the  i  ith  hour, 
when  the  index  is  i  .00.  This  value  is  retained  for  Ibx  until  the  1 2th 
hour,  and  for  until  the  13th  hour.  The  minimum  value  (0.47) 
for  I61  occurs  on  the  aad  hour,  while  for  16,  (0.44)  it  occurs  on  the 

* 

i8th  hour.  The  ratio  of  maximum  to  minimum  or  of  day  value 
to  night  value  is  2. 1  for  llh  and  2,3  for  16,.  The  sudden  drop  in 
the  afternoon  reading  on  the  14th  hour  is  equally  as  striking  as  that 
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TABLE  IV 

Data  iok  masch  of  in-dices  or  rouAs  transpiring  pow'eii  fob  UdianOms  plant 
(maxika  in  bold  faced  typ£,  MuaiiA  IN  italics; 


OBSUVATION 

Time  or  colo* 

CBANCE  IN  fMCOmtm 

IkBEX  or  TRAMSPIKING  i>uwr.it 

rxoii 

l>iwer 

Miriacr 

Lower 

Entire 

July  21 

18:25 

27 

63 

0  8q 

0  38 

0  .  64 

18:  i5 

44 

73 

0  55 

0  33 

0  44 

40 

67 

0.72 

0  43 

0.58 

0.  aa 

'0  30 

44 

81 

0.6s 

0.3s 

0.50 

ao:a5 

41 

68 

071 

0  43 

057 

0.15 

*o-»$ 

43 

78 

0  67 

0  37 

0  52 

21:15 

44 

go 

0  66 

0  32 

0  49 

e.t6 

21 : 20 

39 

105 

0.74 

0.28 

051 

32: 20 

52 

95 

0.60 

0  33 

0  47 

0.09 

aa:75 

SO 

97 

0.62 

0  32 

0  47 

47 

85 

0.68 

0  38 

0  53 

0  15 

23:20 

43 

82 

0.74 

0  39 

057 

24: 20 

53 

78 

0.62 

0.42 

0.52 

0.18 

24:  20 

49 

73 

0^67 

0.4s 

0.56 

July  23 

i:ao 

51 

78 

0.67 

0.44 

0-56 

O.IS 

>:ae 

47 

71 

0  72 

0.48 

0.60 

a:30 

57 

75 

0  63 

0  48 

0  56 

015 

2: 20 

50 

72 

072 

0.50 

0  Ol 

3:20 

46 

70 

0.78 

0.52 

0.6s 

0.15 

3:30 

41 

70 

0.88 

0.52 

0.70 

4:20 

49 

90 

0  73 

0  40 

0  57 

O.I« 

4: 20 

43 

75 

0  84 

0  48 

0  66 

5:«> 

48 

82 

0  75 

0  44 

0.60 

o.is 

5:25 

40 

85 

0  go 

0  38 

0.64 

6:  20 

42 

SO 

0.81 

0  68 

0  75 

0:20 

46 

55 

0  74 

0  62 

0.68 

7:  IS 

3» 

37 

0  74 

0.62 

0.68 

0  IS 

7:»5 

26 

4-^ 

0.8Q 

0  55 

072 

8:25 

25 

.»! 

002 

0  74 

0  84 

0. 15 

8:25 

■5 

28 

0  Q2 

0  82 

0.87 

9:10 

25 

30 

0.84 

0.  70 

0  77 

at 

22 

t  00 

0  95 

o.g8 

10: 10 

2; 

;6 

0  84 

081 

0.58 

10;  10 

23 

^4 

0  gi 

0.88 

o.go 

II :  10 

19 

19 

1 .00 

t  .00 

1 .00 

1 1 : 10 

19 

19 

t  .00 

1 .00 

t.oo 

18 

18 

1 .00 

1 .00 

t.M 

u:  10 

18 

18 

1 .00 

1 .00 

1 .00 

'3:15 

16 

16 

0  93 

0  93 

0  g3 

10 

13:20 

IS 

'S 

1 .00 

1 .00 

1 .00 

14:  iS 

14 

»5 

0.71 

0.67 

0.69 

1.2 

14:^0 

17 

17 

O.S9 

059 

0.59 

15:20 

15 

IS 

0  93 

0  93 

0  g3 

1.2 

15:20 

16 

17 

0  88 

0  82 

0  85 

16: 25 

16 

18 

0  g4 

0,83 

0.89 

1.6 

i&:  25 

«7 

19 

0  f?8 

0  7g 

0  84 

17: 10 

19 

18 

0  95 

1 . 00 

o.gS 

I.O 

«7  IS 

20 

0  gc 

0.78 

0  84 

18:10 

27 

30 

0  74 

0  67 

071 

I.O 

18:1$ 

ad 

0.67 

0.61 

0.64 
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noted  for  series  \a.  lor  lb,  the  dmp  really  begins  on  the  1 2th  hour 
and  falls  from  i.oo  to  o  69,  giving  a  difference  of  0.31;  for  I^, 
the  fall  is  from  1.00  to  0.59.  jjiving  a  difference  of  0.41.  The 
recovery  for  16,  is  from  0.69  to  0.93,  and  for  Ih,  h  from  o  59  to 
0.85.  The  difference  value  is  0.24  in  one  cas<^  and  0.26  in  the 
other.  It  was  pointed  out  for  series  la  that  the  recovery  of  the 
older  leaf  is  more  marked  than  that  of  the  younger  leaf.  This 


Fig.  3 

feature  is  ap^ain  borne  out  in  the  present  series,  where  the  values 
for  1/;,  are  in  excess  of  those  of  16^. 

For  the  reason  that  the  leaves  of  series  Ibi  are  very  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  the  same  variation  as  set  forth  in  the  previous  season 
will  not  be  in  evidence.  The  minimum  values  are  slightly  lower. 
As  a  result  the  ratios  between  maxima  and  minima  are  reqiec* 
tively  2.19  and  2.27.  The  same  high  foliar  transpiring  power  is 
present  at  the  17th  hour.  This  agrees  with  the  former  series. 
The  data  submitted  in  table  V  give  the  march  of  foliar  transpiring 
power  during  the  process  of  wilting  from  July  24-'August  7. 
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TABLE  V 

Indices  or  foli.vr  transpisinc  power  during 
WU.TWG  or  UeiiatUhtu  riMna  la 


PBOGUflS  or 


Tlmt  «l  oW  nmtbn 


lodn  o(  tranf  pirinff  power 
calinr  loU 


July 
July 

July 


26 


July  »7 
July  28 
July 
July 
July 
August  I 
Augiist  2 


■  10 

August  3  1  14 

August  4^14 
I" 


Augiist 


IS, 


00, , , , , 


to. 

00. 
00. 

10. 

15 

25 
05 

00. 

00. 

20. 
00. 

00. 


OS- 
1$. 

00. 


OS. 
15. 
OS. 

OS. 


00. 
00. 


30 
10. 

00. 

oo. 

05 


I  r  ■  >  «  »  ■ 


OS  

10  

10  

45 •  •  •  ■  ■  I 

00  . . . . , 

00  , 

00  , 


10  

OS  

00  


o.si 

0.53 
0.38 

0.49 

0.27 

0.59 

051 

o.  70 

0.49 


43 

65 
69 

.18 
36 


o  33 


m 


H 

« 

M 

m 

m 

m 

m 

It 
It 

« 
« 


e.68 

0.54 
0.39 

O.90 

O  3^ 
0-31 

o  31 
o.  20 
0.21 


20 

18 
18 


o. 
o. 
o. 


16 
14 
19 

0.18 

o.iS 

O.  21 
O.  12 

o.  16 

0.34 
0.17 
0.09 


o. 
o. 
o. 

o. 
o. 
o. 


»7 
«5 
S3 

14 
16 


0. 14 

O.  12 
0.16 

0.17 
0.12 
0.17 

o.  17 

O.II 

0.14 

O.  tl 

0.13 

0.13 


Kvapomtioo 
(torn  tUndwd- 
ised  atmometer, 

cc.  {ler  Hour 


X.OO 

1 . 23 

0.73 

0.34 

0.71 
0.66 

o.rt 

0.91 
0.62 

0.02 
>  25 

0  51 

0.12 

1  .  12 
0.66 

0.13 
0.80 

O  69 

0.28 

o.k8 

o.gt 

0.  26 

1.  II 
0.66 

o.  24 
0.71 
0.41 

o.  24 
1 .09 
0.53 

o  34 
1.50 
0.37 

o.» 

1.03 
1. 18 

o  33 
0.77 
O.SI 

O.  II 

1.49 

1. 10 

0.49 
0.74 
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From  the  tabulated  data  of  table  V,  and  from  graph  (fig.  4)  of 
series  Ia»  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  foliar  tran- 
spiring power  from  July  34 
up  to  the  time  when  the 
plant  wilts.  The  transpir- 
ing power  of  leaf  la^  is 
very  irregular.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  plant 
has  attained  its  permanent 
wilting  point  on  July  29, 
but  because  the  leaves  of 
this  series  are  somewhat 
older  than  la,,  and  as  they 
are  located  nearer  the  ab- 
sorptive center  their  action 
will  be  more  or  leiia  modi- 
fied by  the  presence  of  the 
younger  leaves  at  th(>  tip. 
^  l*"or  the  leaf  \a,  there  is  a 
i  marked  decrease  in  the 
foliar  transpiring  power 
from  July  24  to  July  30, 
the  foliar  transpiring  power 
being  especially  high  on 
August  I.  This  feature  is 
probably  in  response  to  the 
exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature at  that  time.  The 
evaporation  from  the 
standardised  atmometer 
bears  out  this  statement. 
From  August  i  to  August  7 
the  index  of  foliar  tran- 
spiring power  proceeds 
almost  in  a  straight  line, 
except  for  small  dips  occur- 
ring in  the  majority  of 
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cases  when  the  evaporation  was  at  its  highest.   This  part  of  the 

graph  conforms  with  the  one  obtained  when  the  plants  were  lifted 
from  the  soil.  On  August  7  the  index  of  foliar  transpiring  power 
increases  from  0.13  to  0.23,  or  77  per  cent  from  the  10th  hour  to 
the  14th  hour.  On  the  previous  day  it  dropped  from  o .  14  to  o  .  1 1 , 
while  on  the  precrdinL'-  day  the  two  indices  were  the  same.  At  no 
other  time  during  the  march  was  there  such  a  great  percentage 
increase. 

Ill  obtaining  the  ratio  between  the  day  reading  and  the  night 
reading  for  24  consecutive  hours,  the  day  readings  were  usually 
made  between  the  gth  and  the  loth  hours.  For  the  night  readings 
there  was  no  need  of  selection  as  only  one  reading  was  taken. 
Beginning  with  July  24,  and  continuing  until  July  29  (time  of 
wilting),  the  transpiring  power  indices  representing  the  day  read- 
ings for  Jot  are  0.51,  0.49,  0.51,  0.43,  0.38,  0.33,  while  the 
corresponding  night  values  are  0.38,  0.59,  0.49,  0.69,  0.36,  0.33. 
The  respective  ratio  values  are  i  .83,  0.85,  1 .04,  o.63»  i  .05.  On 
July  2x~32  the  ratio  between  the  reading  on  the  9th  hour  and  the 
reading  on  the  21st  hour  is  0.88:0.52,  or  1.7.  For  the  entire 
24-hour  period  the  maximum  and  minimum  ratio  is  1.9.  The 
only  normal  ratio  b  the  first.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  leaf 
lat  the  minimum  is  normally  o .  50.  During  the  progress  of  wilting 
the  maximum  does  not  get  below  this  point  until  July  27;  after 
that  it  is  below  the  usual  minimum. 

From  July  24  to  August  7  (time  of  wilting)  the  corresponding 
indices  for  la^  are  present ;  for  the  monung  o . 68.  o.  29,  o. 3 1 ,  o .  20, 
0.16.  o  18.  0.21,  0.34,  o  17.  0.T4.  0.14,  0.17,  o  17.  o  14,  o  13; 
for  the  night  0.39,  0.31,  0.21,  o  18.  o  iq.  o.  13.  o  16.  0.09,  o.  i  ^ 
0.16.  0.16.  o  17,  o  TT,  o  T.^.  The  ratio  of  the  day  (morning) 
readings  to  the  night  reatiings  is  respectively  1.74,  0.94,  i.ii, 
0.84,  1.38,  1.31,3.78,  I  31,  0.88,  0.88.  1  00,  1.54.  1.08.  For 
July  21-22  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  minimum  for  Id,  is  i  .72.  For 
the  corresponding  hours  the  ratio  is  o  05:0  66,  or  i  44.  Un  tliis 
basis,  therefore,  the  readings  of  the  lirst  day  arc  normal,  in  that 
the  ratio  is  appro.ximately  the  same  as  for  the  maximum  to  the 
minimum  on  July  2 1  -  2  2  ( i .  7  2) .  Also  the  maximum  values  during 
the  march  of  wilting,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  reading,  are  all 
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bdow  the  minimum  set  during  the  daily  march  of  foliar  transpiring 

power  for  July  21-22. 

The  data  presented  in  table  VI  give  results  that  harmonize  with 
those  of  table  V.   As  was  stated  in  connection  with  the  march  of 


TABLE  VI 

Index  or  rouAt  tkanskbikg  vowbr  duumg  nocess  or 
WILTING  or  Hdianthus  plant  \h. 


lodes  of  tniupiniig  power 
catinkaf 


I 


Kvaporation 
from  slAnclard- 
iacd  aunoffider, 
ec.  perr 


August 


August 


August  x[^°-^^ 


foliar  transpiring  for  24  consecutive  hour]\  j)cri(xls.  the  leaxes 
selected  here  were  doijcr  together,  and  considering  the  relation 
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which  is  present  between  the  leaves  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
variation  would  not  be  as  great. 

The  data  given  in  table  VI  show  slowly  decreasing  values; 
however,  the  decrease  is  not  marked.  The  highest  foliar  transpir- 
ing power  for  I^,  is  0  ,^5.  while  the  lowest  is  o  10.  The  highest 
point  as  here  set  forth  occurs  on  the  21st  hour  on  July  26,  while 
on  the  following  day  the  index  at  the  same  time  is  0.34.  After 
that  there  is  a  slight  fall,  although  this  is  not  true  for  all  the 
readings,  for  on  July  30  the  index  is  0.31.  Even  at  the  time  of 
wilting,  the  index  at  the  morning  hour  is  o  26.  From  July  29 
to  July  31  the  maximum  values  are  approximately  the  same. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  minimum  values.  The  last  reading  for  the 
1^1  series  occurs  on  July  31  and  gives  an  index  of  o.  13. 

For  leaf  10^  the  values  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the 
leaf  situated  just  below  it  upon  the' stem.  The  highest  transpir- 
ing power  index  for  the  entire  time  is  only  o .  28,  and  occurs  at  9 : 35 , 
July  36;  while  the  mintmum  value  o.  10  occurs  on  the  14th  hour 
of  July  29  and  on  the  31st  hour  of  July  31.  The  data  of  table  VI, 
represented  graphically  in  fig.  5,  show  a  gradual  dropping  off  of 
the  day  maximum  values  from  July  26  to  July  30.  From  July  30 
to  August  3,  with  the  exception  of  August  x,  the  graph  of  wilting  is 
practically  a  straight  line.  On  August  3  there  is  a  marked  increase, 
considering  that  the  entire  period  has  given  a  low  index  throughout 
(from  0.15  to  0.20,  or  an  increase  of  33.3  per  cent).  Usually 
during  the  march  of  foliar  transpiring  power  a  drop  is  registered 
at  the  14th  or  15th  hour.  On  July  27  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
index  from  o  13  to  o  18  ^^38 .46  per  cent)  and  on  July  31  from  o .  14 
to  0.17  (21 .43  per  t  fTitV  On  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
deviation  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  throughout, 
tlu  iiirreasp  in  the  lraiisj)iring  power  of  one-third  on  August  3 
becomes  more  significant  than  the  graph  shows  (fig.  5). 

The  ratio  between  Ihv  <iay  indices  and  night  indices  is  presented 
as  before,  the  readings  of  the  gth  and  21st  hours  being  used.  On 
July  24  the  morning  reading  is  0.17;  on  the  following  days  the 
average  foliar  indices  of  transpiring  power  for  leaf  16,  are  o  .  1 2.  o  .  1 2, 
o.io,  0.22,  0.25,  0.31,  0.26.  The  corresponding  night  values  are 
0.18, 0.19, 0.35, 0.34,  o.  12,  o.  14, 0.26,  o.  13.  The  corresponding 
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ratios  between  the  day  and  night  readings  are  respectively  0.95, 
0.63,  0.34,  1.83,  1.79,  1.19,  2.00.  The  ratio  between  the  index 
of  foliar  transpiring  power  for  the  9th  and  2i&t  hours  on  July  21-32 
is  1 . 57.   The  ratio  between  the  day  maximum  and  the  night  mini* 

mum  at  that  time  is  2. 11. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  minimum  for  16.  during  the 
march  of  foliar  transpiring  power  on  July  21-22  is  0.49.  the  maxi- 
mum values  during  the  march  of  wilting  are  extremely  low  from  the 
initial  to  the  linal  point  of  wilting.  On  account  of  the  drop  in 
the  maximum  and  the  constant  retentive  character  of  the  minimum, 
the  index  here  is  larger  than  recorded  previously.  The  leaf  was 
complete!}  wilted  on  Jul\  31. 

The  day  values  for  16,  taken  at  the  same  time  as  before  are 
0.15,  0.20,  0.28,  0.13,  0.16,  0.14,  0.14,  0.21,  0.17,  0.15;  while 
the  corresponding  night  values  are  0.14,  0.21,  o.t9»  0.20,  0.22, 
o.ii,  o.  15,  b. ID,  o.  14,  o.  12.  The  ratios  between  these  two  sets 
are,  in  order  of  theur  occurrence,  i  .07,  o  .95»  x  .45,  o  .65,  o.  59,  i  .45, 
0.93,  X-40,  1.50,  1.42.  The  ratio  between  the  readings  for  the 
9th  hour  and  the  readings  of  the  21st  hour  on  July  21-22  for  Hdian' 
thus  leaf  16^  is  0.98:0.51,  or  i  .93,  The  ratio  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  the  minimum  is  3 .23.  In  none  of  these  cases  can  the 
proportion  be  regarded  as  normal.  This  plant  from  the  beginning 
is  e\idently  in  a  partially  wilted  state. 

In  comparing  the  march  of  foliar  transpiring  power  during  the 
process  of  wilting  for  the  two  series  la  and  Id,  there  would  natu- 
rally be  some  variation.  The  wilting  of  series  la  extends  over  a 
longer  period  fto  August  7^  while  that  of  lb  reaches  its  permanent 
wilting  point  on  August  3.  In  both  cases  the  older  leaf  wilts  long 
before  the  younger  leaf.  However,  leaf  1^7  has  a  greater  range 
of  foliar  transpiring  power.  Leaf  lai  wilts  before  lo,;  likewise  I^i 
before  lb,. 

The  ratio  between  the  morning  and  the  night  readings  of  each 
d  i  \  gi\  es  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  value  that  is  less  than  the 
normal.  For  la  all  the  results  are  either  near  1.00  or  below  it 
except  for  the  first.  As  the  maximum  value  is  above  that  of  the 
usual  minimum  the  result  cannot  be  anything  but  normal.  With 
Ja  the  ratio  on  July  31  is  extremely  high,  probably  being  due  to  the 
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extremely  high  evaporation.   Why  there  should  be  sudi  a  decrease 

at  the  21  St  hour  is  not  known.  The  first  ratio  1.74  is  approxi* 
match*  equal  to  the  normal.  I'hc  day  reading  is  0.68.  The  ratio 
on  August  5  is  t  .  54.  but  the  9th  hour  readinp;  dves  a  value  that  is 
much  lower  than  the  usual  minimum.  With  a  slight  decrease 
in  tlie  minimum,  the  ratio  betwcru  tin-  two  becomes  greater  than 
before.  From  these  data  on  the  ba>i.^  of  the  ratio  between  day  and 
night  foliar  transpiring  power  values  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  to  he  used  during  the  process  of  \Nn!ting,  it  can  only  be  applicable 
when  the  maximum  is  greater  than  the  usual  minuuum.  Through- 
out the  series  of  both  la  and  16  the  ratio  does  not  deviate  very  far 
from  unity,  but  in  the  formation  of  the  ratio  there  is  an  e\'idenUy 
greater  corresponding  decrease  in  the  day  value  as  compared  with 
the  night  reading.  In  both  cases  the  extent  of  daily  fluctuation 
for  the  younger  leaves  is  very  small  after  the  first  day. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  throughout  fluctuated  considerably, 
but  is  unusually  high  for  the  dimate  of  Chicago.  There  is  neverthe- 
less no  close  agreement  between  evaporaticm  and  foliar  transpiring 
power  during  the  march  of  wilting.  Plants  similar  to  the  ones 
used  in  the  experiment  were  treated  like  la  and  1h  and  were  placed 
in  a  moist  chamber  at  their  respective  times  of  wilting.  They 
behaved  in  a  similar  manner  and  failed  to  recover  in  the  allotted 
time.  Although  the  plants  were  watered  at  the  same  time  with 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  water,  figs.  5  and  6  show 
indirectly  that  there  was  much  difference  in  the  soil  moisture 
content.  The  plant  designated  as  \b  was  larger  than  la.  and  would 
be  expected  to  will  lirst.  This  observation  is  borne  out  in  the 
experiment.  It  is  also  e\idenl  from  an  examination  of  the  two 
graphs  that  the  soil  of  16  was  drier  at  the  beginning  than  that  ot 
la,  as  the  indices  ot  foliar  transpiring  power  are  much  smaller. 

STOUATAL  DIFFUSION 

The  index  of  foliar  transpiring  power  in  its  very  deflnition  is 
associated  with  that  of  vapor  tension.  The  decrease  in  the  index 
of  foliar  transpiring  power  such  as  is  present  at  night  during 
the  daily  march  represents  a  great  force.  A  solution  may  also 
carry  with  it  just  as  great  a  force.   Livingston  (37),  com- 
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meriting  upon  Fitting's  (19)  work  upon  the  osmotic  pressure 
present  in  desert  plants,  makes  the  statement  that  with  the 
lowering  of  the  vapor  tension  10  per  cent  there  is  represented  a 
pressure  of  100  atmospheres.  In  an  examination  of  the  graph  in 
table  I  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  index  from  0.92  to  o  .  iq  during 
the  process  of  willing?.  This  therefore  represents  an  upiiroxnnate 
pressure  of  &00  atmospheres.  For  plant  B  there  would  be  an 
approximate  pressure  of  700  atmospheres.  Table  V  and  fiig.  4 
give  leaf  hh  as  being  able  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  666  atmos- 
pheres and  leaf  lOa  860  atmospheres.  Leaf  Ubi^  with  an  index  o .  10, 
suggests  a  pressure  as  high  as  900  atmospheres.  At  that  time 
the  margin  of  the  leaf  was  sufficiently  dry  so  that  the  dip  could  not 
be  used  without  causing  injury.  This  status  becomes  all  the  more  - 
pertinent  when  it  is  compared  with  the  data  submitted  by  Shuxl 
(41),  where  the  force  present  in  air  dry  seed  (XatUkkm)  is  equiva- 
lent to  xooo  atmospheres. 

During  the  daily  march  of  foliar  transpiring  power  there  is 
usually  considerable  variation  (figs.  2,  3),  even  when  a  plant  is 
supplied  with  an  optimum  amount  of  water.  The  sudden  rise  in 
the  foliar  transpiring  power  immediately  after  sunrise,  as  set  forth 
by  Bakke  and  Livxmgston,  gives  credence  to  the  vnew  that  the 
stomata  open  quickly  at  this  time.  In  using  the  porometer  and 
standardized  cobalt  paper  squares  simultaneous!) ,  Trelease 
and  Livingston  (42)  dnd  that  during  the  daily  march  there  is 
considerable  agreement  between  the  porometer  readings  and  the 
readings  of  the  foliar  transpiring  power  by  the  method  of  stand- 
ardized cobalt  chloride  paper.  From  the  results  obtained  in  their 
investigation  the}-  concluded  that  the  porometer  gives  readings 
which  show  the  extent  of  stomatal  dillusion. 

Darwin  (la,  13),  using  the  horn  hygroscope  and  the  tempera- 
ture method,  has  shown  that  during  wilting  there  is  a  temporary 
opening  of  the  stomata.  Da&win  and  Pertz  (14),  using  the 
porometer,  have  demonstrated  that  a  similar  condition  is  present 
during  wilting.  Laidiow  and  Knicht  (26)  in  their  work  upon 
stomatal  behavior  during  wilting,  where  they  employ  a  recording 
porometor,  have  confirmed  the  results  of  Darwin  and  Fertz,  in 
that  the  stomata  open  temporarily  during  wilting.  For  Phaseolus 
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tulgaris  the  mammum  diffusion  occurred  about  5  minutes  after  the 
leaf  was  severed  from  the  stem,  while  in  the  case  of  the  thick  leaf  of 
Prunus  Lauroccrasus  nearly  20  minutes  claj>sed  before  the  maximum 
stomatal  opening  was  reached.  KAMfiRLixr,  (  23)  found  that  when 
Rhipsalis  cassylha  had  lost  i  to  4  per  cent  of  its  normal  water 
supply,  the  amount  of  lrans])iration  per  unit  time  increased,  and 
later  when  the  loss  in  weij^ht  had  reached  a  certain  point,  vam'ng 
from  6  to  10  per  cent,  the  transpiration  a^jain  diminished.  Kamkr- 
LING  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  increase  in  transj)iration  is  due  to 
the  opening  of  the  stomata.  Llovu  (31),  on  the  other  hand,  failed 
to  find  this  temporary  opening. 

The  evidences  at  hand  support  the  conclusion  that  the  stomata 
open  for  a  short  time  during  wilting.  The  time  is  short,  however, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  stomata  ordinarily  open  up  during 
the  early  stages  of  wilting  and  continue  to  be  open  until  the  plant 
has  attained  its  permanent  wilting  point  This  point  is  important 
in  connection  with  argument  presented  for  the  break  in  the  water 
columns. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  stomata  open  only  during  the  early 
stages  of  wilting,  the  porometer  as  modified  and  used  by  Knight 
(34)  was  resorted  to.  The  plant  was  attached  to  the  aspirator  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  leaves  were  partially  wilted.  Tests 
were  made  ujxsn  {)lants  grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  laboratory  and  plants  which  had  been  grown  con- 
tinuously in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  in  the  laboratorj*  were 
kept  for  5  days  before  experimentation  was  bepiin.  The  tests 
of  this  series  were  begun  on  Xovomher  2S,  igij.  and  continued 
until  December  3.  1917;  readings  were  made  at  three  (lifferent 
times  of  the  day.  This  conforms  with  the  phm  adopted  in  making 
the  readings  of  the  foliar  trans{)iring  power.  Evaporation  was 
recorded  l)\  means  of  a  standardized  cylindrical  form  of  atmora- 
eter  of  the  Livingston  type.    The  data  are  gi\  en  in  table  VH. 

In  an  e.xamination  of  the  data  presented  in  table  VII,  readings 
were  not  taken  until  the  i6th  hour  on  November  29,  3  days  after 
all  watering  had  ceased.  The  time  elapsing  between  two  suc- 
cessive bubbles,  as  ascertained  by  means  of  a  stop  watch,  was  found 
to  be  160  seconds.  At  the  iitk  hour  it  took  140  seconds,  while 
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on  December  i  at  10:30  It  took  246  seconds.  From  that  time 
until  December  3  there  was  not  much  variation  either  at  night 
or  during  the  day. 

TABLE  VII 

POROMOTEE  RI  \niNGS  nrRINT,  PROORKSS  OK  WIl.TISr.  OF  A 
HeliatUhus  annuus  FLAXT  GKOWIXG  IN  LABORATORY 


Time  of  otMraftioB 


November  27      00  . 

8:00... 
'  \ 15:30. .. 

29  16:00... 


' II :oo. 


December 


30. 14:30- •- 
(jo:oo. 

fio:30. . . 
iU4:30... 
Ijo:oo..  . 
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The  data  of  the  series  grown  continually  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  the  evaporation  was  very  low,  are  given  in  table  VIII. 

These  results,  whidi  were  obtained  at  regular  intervals  on  5 
successive  days  (November  39  to  December  3,  191 7),  do  not  show 
any  marked  differences.  Considering  the  experimental  error 
which  would  be  present,  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  in  any  one 
case  to  indicate  that  stomatal  movement  was  present.  The  plants 
used  in  this  series  were  not  watered  for  3  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment. 

The  stomatal  diffusion  as  measured  by  the  porometer  was 
also  determined  for  plants  which  were  grown  for  the  same  period, 
but  were  not  subjected  to  any  extended  period  of  wilting.  The 
general  average  for  the  stomatal  difTu^ion  as  represented  by  the 
time  interval  between  successive  bubbles  of  the  air  intake  tube 
of  a  porometer  was  found  to  be  105  seconds.  No  attempt  was 
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made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  stomata  were  partially 
dosed  or  whether  there  was  an  increased  opening  after  a  period  of 
2  hours,  as  has  been  shown  for  certain  plants  by  Iljin  (so).  At 
any  rate,  the  time  interval  in  the  case  of  intensely  wilted  HdiatUkus 
plants  is  much  smaller.   Even  if  the  stomata  should  be  partially 

TABLE  VIII 

POROVETER  READINGS  TAKEN'  OF  A  WILTIKG  HeliatUhuS 
PUOiT  CROWING  WH£R£  EVAPORATING  POWER 
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dosed,  the  results  obtained  from  tables  VII  and  VIII  show  that 
during  the  march  of  wilting,  where  the  plant  acquires  its  perma* 
nent  wilting  point,  the  stomatal  opening  does  not  enter  in  to  affect 
the  diffusion  or  transpiratlonal  water  loss.  This  statement  is  in 
agreement  with  that  of  Darwin,  that  when  the  transpiration  is 
high  and  the  supply  water  insuffident  the  lack  of  water  is  a  more 
important  factor  than  stomatal  changes.  It  would  be  extremely 
advantageous,  however,  to  have  the  stomatal  movement  question 
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settled.  Regarding  the  stomatal  diffusion  as  a  minor  factor  during 
intense  wiltingi  the  problem  resolves  itself  to  the  point  where  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  is  con  >?rrecl.  From  the  data  given  in 
this  paper  and  in  a  previous  publication  the  resistance  is  exceed- 
ingly  great.  This  will  give  further  information,  therefore,  up<m 
the  strength  of  the  evaporating  force  and  that  of  cohesion. 

Discussion 

In  comparing  the  results  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1Q15 
with  those  of  1916,  con.siti  r  ihl  iMiiional  evidence  is  set  forth 
which  substantiates  the  argunu  at  .u[\  anced  by  "Bakke  that  wilting 
occurs  at  a  definite  point  and  is  rcaiiil}  dcU  iiiwued  by  the  use  of 
standardized  hygrometric  paper.  In  the  series  of  1915  the  average 
of  3  leaves  were  used  in  plant  la  anil  2  leaves  for  plant  lb.  No 
effort  was  made  during  the  19 15  season  to  obtain  the  difference  in 
the  time  of  wilting  for  leaves  of  different  ages.  The  difference, 
however,  was  probably  very  slight,  as  the  evaporation  was  exceed* 
ingly  low.  At  no  time  during  the  entire  run  wns  the  evaporation 
as  high  as  0.7  cc.  per  hour,  and  usually  it  was  below  0.5  cc.  per 
hour.  The  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  was  seldom  over  C. 

In  contrast,  the  evaporation  during  the  seascoi  of  1916  was  hi^ 
and  during  the  time  the  experiments  were  being  performed  was 
exceedingly  uniform.  It  may  be  added  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  experiment  no  rain  fell.  It  would  then  have  been  preferable 
to  have  run  the  experiments  outside,  but  in  the  climate  of  Chicago 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  such  a  continued  period  of  clear 
weather.  The  usual  feature  will  then  be  a  low  evaporation  at 
night,  a  higher  one  during  the  forenoon,  and  the  maximum  at  the 
14th  hour.  The  high  evaporation  rate  on  July  31  is  not  exj))ainable. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that  on  July  30  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  greenhouse  was  41 .2°  C.  and  at  the  hrst  hour  of  July 
31  it  was  if  C.  almost  the  maximum  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  again  brought  out  that  for  the  1Q15  and  iqi6  series  a  point 
is  reachetl  where  the  foliar  transpiring  power  shows  very  little 
fluctuation.  In  the  cases  presented,  this  point  can  be  represented 
graphically  by  a  line  that  is  almost  straight.  The  ratio  values  are 
not  hr  above  unity  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  scmietimes  are 
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even  lower.  It  is  noted  also  that  the  time  element  of  this  period 
varies  jxreatly  in  the  two  seasons.  In  1915  it  is  comparativeiy 
short,  while  for  both  series  in  1916  it  is  extended  over  a  consider- 
able period.    It  has  been  proved  by  the  work  of  Shreve  (34)  that 

plants  ^Town  under  clitTeront  environment  not  only  have  difTerent 
anatomical  characters  but  also  have  a  different  rate  of  transpira- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  therefore  of  a  possible  chanp;e  as  a  result  of 
environment,  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  short  span  in  1915  and  the  long  one  in  1916.  Why  or  how 
the  plant  establishes  such  an  apparent  equilibrium  cannot  be 
stated.  Ihis  equilibrium  represents  the  greatest  force  or  tension 
which  can  be  applied  before  a  plant  assumes  the  condition  of 
pennanent  mlting.  A  [dant'such  as  Airi^ex  will  oeoessarily  have 
an  extended  period  when  this  equilibrium  is  maintained.  The 
exact  wilting  will  be  when  there  is  a  serious  rupture  in  the  water 
columns. 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  the  1915  and  19 16  series  should 
exhibit  a  diflerence  in  the  foliar  transpiring  power  values  during 
the  sO'Called  equilibrium  stage.  It  would  be  e]q)ected  that  the 
1915  series  would  have  a  higher  minimum  than  the  1916  series. 
This  is  e\  ident,  for  in  19 15  the  lowest  point  reached  at  any  time 
is  never  below  0.15,  while  for  the  10  r6  series  it  is  as  low  as  0.09  in 
one  case  and  o .  10  in  the  other.  There  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
direct  relation  between  the  time  of  the  equilibrium,  the  lowest  point 
in  the  index  of  foliar  transpiring  power,  and  the  evaporating  power 
of  the  environment.  The  point  at  which  wiltinc:  occurs  is  defi- 
niteU-  marked  out.  This  point  appears  graphically  to  better 
advantage  lor  the  plants  ot  1915  than  for  those  of  1916;  but  the 
plants  of  19 1 5  were  lariorer  and  were  grown  in  smaller  containers 
than  those  of  the  following  year.  For  the  series  of  1915  the 
permanent  wilting  otcurj.  ou  August  21,  while  for  series  L;  (  iqi6) 
the  wiltin^^  occurs  on  August  7,  and  for  scries  lb  of  the  same  year 
tile  willing  occurs  on  August  4. 

In  this  study  the  same  conception  of  wilting  is  advanced  as 
before.  The  present  study  is  really  more  or  less  of  an  elaboration 
of  the  former.  It  is  assumed  here  that  Dixok's  (16, 17,  18)  con- 
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caption  of  continuous  water  columns  is  in  force.  When  the  force 
of  evaporation  becomes  suffident  to  cause  a  serious  rupture  of 
these  water  columns,  then  the  plant  wilts.  Just  to  what  extent  a 
serious  rupture  can  be  regarded  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  must  be 
greater  than  the  force  of  cohesion  which  holds  the  water  particles 
together. 

The  extent  of  this  cohesion  force  has  been  sufliciently  presented 
and  advanced  by  Dixox  (16,  17,  18),  Renner  (34,  35,  36),  Ur- 
SPRXTNG  (43, 45,  46,  47),  and  others  (21,  33),  and  although  the 
conduaoos  have  been  critidused  by  Jost  (33),  neverthdess  they 
are  substantiated.  It  Is  not  the  province  of  this  article  to  entn 
into  a  critical  discussion  of  these  various  papers.  The  approxi" 
mate  point  of  permanent  wilting  is  readily  ascertained  from  the 
beginning  by  taking  a  series  of  readings  of  the  foliar  transpiring 
power  of  the  plant  in  question.  Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  in 
the  series  the  maadmum  and  minimum.  Although  there  is  not  any 
hard  and  fast  relation  between  the  maximum  ancl  the  minimumi 
when  the  moisture  in  a  soil  has  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  the 
Ttiarimum  is  below  the  normal  minimum,  at  a  time  of  the  normal 
maximum,  then  the  wat^  content  of  that  soil  has  attained  what 
the  writer  designates  as  the  critical  content.  From  this  point 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  the  columns  break.  This  then 
becomes  a  relatively  simple  matter. 

The  readings  j?i\nng  the  indices  of  foliar  transpiring  power 
taken  at  hourly  intervals  present  a  f?raph  that  is.  similar  to  graphs 
set  forth  pre\'iously.  The  maximum  occurs  at  a  time  pre\ious  to 
the  highest  evaporation;  the  minimum  generally  occurs  stjmewhere 
between  the  i8th  hour  and  the  24th  hour.  There  is  a  decided 
drop  in  the  afternoon,  which  occurs  at  a  time  of  day  when  evapora- 
tion is  at  its  height  or  nearly  so.  There  is  a  recovery  that  is  also 
con^icuous.  The  cause  for  this  resistance  has  beok  .advanced  by 
Sbseve  (40)  as  being  due  to  the  imbibitional  forces  of  the  cell  wall 
and  of  the  colloids  of  the  protoplasm.  Although  this  feature  has 
been  noticed  wherever  the  march  of  foliar  transpiring  power  has 
been  obtained,  no  one  as  yet  has  set  forth  any  evidence  as  to  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  recovery  to  take  place.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  recovery  has  been  complete  before  the  time  of  the 
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beginninf;  of  the  next  reading,  which  in  this  case  is  the  next  hour. 
A  record  of  the  foliar  transpiring  power  at  hourly  inter\'als  at 
Chicago  gi\  es  results  that  are  similar  to  those  obtained  for  plants 
of  the  same  species  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  series  of  1916  show  conclusively  that  the  older  leaves  are 
the  first  to  wilt.  In  an  examination  of  series  la  the  older  set  of 
leaves  is  almost  completely  dry  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  wilting 
of  the  plant.  On  July  29  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  dry,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  different  form  of  response  in  the  yoimger  leaves, 
in  that  the  apparent  recovery  occasioned  at  the  time  of  permanent 
wilting  does  not  present  itself.  The  same  situation  is  true  lor  the 
series  lb,  where  the  older  leaves  wilt  on  July  31.  That  the  Mac 
leaves  are  the  first  to  wilt  has  previously  been  determined  by  a 
number  of  investigations  (15,  33).  Bakkb  and  Livingston 
have  presented  evidence  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the ' 
Index  of  foliar  transpiring  power  of  young  and  old  leaves.  The 
fact  that  the  younger  leaves  wilt  later  than  the  older  leaves  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  environment.  This  is  true  whether 
the  eN-aporation  is  low  or  whether  it  is  high.  The  production  of 
the  absdss-layer  may  at  least  be  indirectly  formed  as  a  result. 
Prikgshei.v  (33)  previously  has  shown  that  young  leaves  retain 
their  freshness  for  a  longer  time  than  older  ones.  This  he  ascribes 
to  a  greater  osmotic  pressure.  During  the  march  of  willincr  it  is 
also  noticed  that  the  foliar  transpiring  power  inde.x  of  the  older 
leaves  is  always  higher,  at  least  than  that  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tip.  The  older  leaves  then  give  a  higher  foliar  transpiring  power 
throughout. 

There  also  in  evidence  during  the  marc  h  of  wilting  not  only  a 
low  index  of  foliar  transpiring  power,  but  also  a  gradual  increase  of 
the  force  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  water.  When  for  a  short 
time  there  is  an  evident  break  or  a  serious  rupture,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  resistance,  but  an  equilibrium  with  the  atmosphere 
Is  soon  reached.  The  assumption  that  there  is  a  temporary  open- 
ing of  the  stomata  may  be  made  at  this  point.  Employing  the 
porometer  upon  Helianihus  plants  placed  in  an  environment  of 
high  evaporating  power  and  one  of  low  evaporating  power,  the 
author  failed  to  find  that  the  stomata  are  concerned. 
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Suminaiy 

1 .  The  transpiring  power  of  plants  as  determined  by  standard- 
ized hygromctric  paper  gives  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  internal 
water  relations  oi  a  plant.  1  he  exact  wilting  point  as  determined 
by  this  method  occurs  when  there  is  a  serious  rupture  in  the  water 
columns. 

2.  During  the  daily  march  of  foliar  transpiring  power  obtained 
by  making  consecutive  hourly  readings  for  24  hours,  the  maximum 
is  attained  at  a  time  previous  to  the  greatest  evaporation.  Dunng 
the  time  of  approximate  maximum  evaporation  there  is  a  marked 
fail  in  the  foliar  transpiring  power  index,  followed  shortly  by  a  rise. 
The  ratio  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  is  more  or  less 
detinitc.  but  not  siiiiitiently  so  for  the  formation  of  any  law.  When 
the  ratio  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  it  is  in  the  Jicigliborhood 
of  unity,  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of  intense  incipient  drying.  When 
the  maximum  vaUie  does  not  exceed  the  usual  minimum,  the  plant 
is  in  a  soil  environment  which  is  critical  from  the  point  of  water 
supply,  or  almost  at  its  wilting  coefficient.  It  is  then  merely  a 
question  of  time  before  the  plant  wilts. 

3.  Evaporation  plays  an  important  part  in  the  experiment 
upon  transpiration.  A  high  evaporation  gives  an  increased  tran- 
'spiring  power  value,  but  during  the  process  of  wilting  the  index 
of  foliar  transpiring  power  comes  to  be  independent  of  evaporation. 

4.  During  the  process  of  the  march  of  wUting  an  equilibrium 
pcMnt  is  reached  where  the  indices  of  foliar  transpiring  power  do 
not  show  much  variation.  It  is  suggested  that  the  duration  of  the 
equilibrium  gives  a  measure  of  the  comparative  drought  resistance 
of  different  plants.  IJeUanthus  grown  in  1Q15  during  a  rainy 
season  is  different  from  Fleliaufhus  grown  during  iot6,  when  the 
season  was  unusually  dry.  The  equilibrium  period  of  1915  was 
much  shorter  than  for  1916. 

q.  There  is  a  decided  diftereme  in  the  time  at  which  pernuineal 
willing  occurs  in  old  and  young  Ua\i'^.  The  older  leaves  will 
wilt  long  before  the  younger  ones.  The  time  interval  varies 
according  to  age. 

6.  Stomatal  movements  or  changes  are  not  important  factors 
when  the  plant  is  in  an  intense  state  of  wilting. 
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NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  WILLOWS 
I.  THE  SPECIES  RELATED  TO  SALIX  ARCTICA  PALL. 

Cauillo  Schneider 

The  more  I  advance  in  the  study  of  Ameriean  willows  the  more 
I  reahV.e  that  every  species  and  form  needs  thorough  investigation, 
and  that  e\en  the  most  common  and  apparent h-  best  known  species 
are  far  from  being  well  understood  in  their  \  arialion  and  relation- 
ship to  other  forms.  It  will  take  two  years  more  before  I  shall  be 
sufiiciently  acquainted  with  all  the  Axnericaii  species  hitherto 
described  and  preserved  in  the  leading  herbaria  of  this  country  to 
undertake  their  final  arrangement  in  a  monograph.  At  the  advice 
of  Professor  Sargent,  therefore,  I  shall  prepare,  in  the  course  of 
my  studies,  a  series*  of  papers  dealing  with  those  spedes  and  forms 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  as  thoroughly  as 
can  be  done  with  herbarium  material  only.  In  November  1917  I 
commenced  an  investigation  of  the  wiUows  treated  by  Rydberg  in 
his  paper  entitled  "Caes|ritose  wiUows  of  Arctic  America  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains"  (Bull.  N.Y.  Bot.  Card.  1:257.  1899).  I  re- 
ceived from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  from  the  Her- 
barium of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  at  Ottawa  the 
material  that  Rydberg  h:id  before  him.  Besides  this  1  had  at 
my  disposal  the  splendid  collections  of  the  Gray  Herbarium .  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  and  of  course  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum. Furthermore,  I  was  able  to  see  the  Labra<!or  material  of  the 
Bcbb  Herbarium,  now  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  i  ield  Museum  at 
Chicajjo.  and  also  very  interesting  collections  made  in  Labrador, 
C;n  <  nland.  and  Alaska  from  the  Herbarium  of  Cornell  University. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  otYer  my  best  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  all  these  herbaria.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able 
to  look  o\  er  ihe  rich  collections  of  the  U.S.  National  Herbarium  at 
Washington. 

It  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  I  could  have 
seen  the  material  collected  by  LundstrOm  and  used  in  his  "Kritische 

•  For  my  brsi  paper  see  Bot.  Gaz.  65:1-41.  1918. 
117]  [Botanical  Gazette,  voL  66 
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Bemerkungen  ttber  die  Weiden  Nowaja  Semlj'as  und  ihren  geneti- 
schen  Zusammcnhang"  (Act.  Reg.  Soc.  Sd.  Upsala  III.  1877),  for 
without  comparing  a  good  series  of  specimens  of  S.  arclka  and 
S.  glauca  from  Northern  Asia  and  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  those  forms  from  North  America;  but  at 
present  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  consult  any  European  herbarium. 

In  this  article  I  shall  try  to  present  a  rritiral  account  of  the 
species  related  to  5.  arctka  Pall.;  in  a  following  paper  1  intend  to 
discuss  S.  filauca  L.  and  the  species  related  to  it;  while  in  a  third 
])aper  a  ke\-  will  be  }ii\"en  containinpr  the  si)eeies  treated  in  the  first 
two  papers  and  also  those  of  sections  Rltk  i  latae  and  Herhac  eae 
(Reti'sae).  to^jether  with  a  few  other  species  the  systematic  posi- 
tion of  which  is  nut  yet  fully  understood,  but  which  are  best  placed 
near  one  or  the  other  of  the  groups  in  question.  In  this  key  it  is 
intended  to  indicate  briefly  the  main  characters  of  the  species, 
because  full  descriptions  cannot  be  given  here  except  of  the  new 
q>ecies  and  varieties  I  wish  to  pro])ose. 

The  history  of  most  of  the  spedes  must  be  explained,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  at  considerable  lengthy  since  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  well  marked  types  have  been 
interpreted  so  differently  by  various  authors.  I  commence  with 
S.  arclica  Pall.,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the  group  of  forms  I  shall  try 
to  elucidate. 

I.  S.  ARcncA  Pall.,  Fl.  Ross.  i":86.  1788. — ^Pallas  described 
this  species  from  the  "  plaga  arctica  muscosa  nuda  secundum  Sinum 
Obensem  et  versus  giacialem  Oceanum"  in  such  an  unmistakable 
manner  that  it  could  never  have  been  misunderstood  had  not 

Robert  Brown,  in  18 ig.  proposed  a  new  S.  arctica,  ignoring  alto- 
gether the  older  name  of  Pallas.  In  Ross.  \'oy.  Expl.  Baffin's  Bay 
'ap{H*ncii\-,  p  T  }H.  and  ed.  2.  2:104.  both  in  i6ig).  Brown'  men- 
tidned  only  the  name,  and  a  description  of  his  arctka  was  first  given 
by  Rii  HARDSO.v  in  Franklin.  Xarr.  Jour.  Polar  Sea.  Bot.  App.  752 
(reprint,  p.  24).  182 ^  In  the  ^ame  year  Bkdwx  ])ublishe(l  his 
own  description  in  C'iiioris  Melvilliana,  which  wa^i.ssued  separately, 
while  Capt.  Parry's  Voyage,  of  which  the  Chloris  is  onl\  a  part 
(App.  Suppl.  pp.  259-v>05/.  diii  not  appear  until  1824;  but  in  1823 
there  also  api)eared  a  second  edition  of  Franklin's  book  and 
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Richardson's  Appendix.  Later,  in  the  synonjiTjy  of  5.  an^lorum 
Cham.,  I  shall  give  the  full  and  exact  quotations  of  5.  arctica  Br. 

The  earlier  5.  arctica  Pall,  has  also  been  ovcrlookt-d  In  Koch 
f  1828).  who  mentioned  only  Brown's  species.  The  first  author 
who  recognized  the  two  discrepant  arctica  seems  to  have  been 
Mkver  ( De  Plant,  Labrad.  32.  i8;?o),  where  in  a  note  to  S.  arctica 
Br.  he  says,  'Quid  est  Salix  arctica  Pallas  (florae  rossicae  II, 
pag.  170  cditionis  minoris)?  Nullihi  earn  vel  ut  peculiarcni  spcdem, 
vel  ut  synonymon  apud  botanicos  niemoratam  invcni,"  In  183 1 
Chamisso  (Linnaca  6:541)  proposed  the  name  S.  anglorum  for 
5,  arctica  Br.,  non  Pallas;  see  under  5.  anglorum. 

In  1832  Trautvetter,  in  his  valuable  study  "De  Salicibus 
frigiclis  Kodiii,"  described  the  3  foOowing  spedes:  S,  crasstjulis 
Trtv.y  S.  diplodictya  Trvt,  and  S,  tondasa  Led.  Of  these  in  1833 
(in  Ledebottr,  F1.  Alt.  4:283)  lie  referred  S.  crass^'ulis  and  S. 
t&ndosa  as  synonyms  of  S,  arcUca  PalL^  which  had  not  been  men- 
tioned by  him  in  1832.  In  this  year  he  described  and  figured  only 
a  5.  arclkd  Br.,  which  in  1833,  however,  he  says  is  nothing  but 
a  synonym  of  S.  glauca  L.  In  Middendoxff,  Rdse  Sib.  I'ay 
(Florul.  Taimyr.),  TRAtnvETTER  i^ain  diai^ged  his  opinion,  say- 
ing, "Sal.  orcticam  Pall,  et  Sid.  wcHcam  R.  Br.  unam  eandemque 
spedem  sistere  opinor.  Planta,  quam  in  dissertatione  de  Salicibus 
frigidis  X.  7.  tab.  VI.  sub  nomine  Sal.  arctkae  R.  Br.  proposui,  ad 
Sal.  glaucam  L.  referenda  est  nec  sistit  veram  Sal.  arctkam  R.  Br., 
uti  e  descriptione  cel.  R.  Brownii  in  Fl.  Melv.  Lc.  elucet."  See 
also  under  5.  anglorum. 

In  1849-51  Ledebour  (Fl.  Ross.  3:619)  included  under  5. 
arctica  Pall.  Brown's  si)ecies  as  well  as  Trautvetter's  3  species 
of  1832,  and  also  added  to  S.  arctica  such  forms  as  var.  minor 
is.  phlebophylla  And.)  and  var.  Iciocarpa  iS.  rotundifolia  Trev  ). 
Ledebour  seems  to  have  been  the  first  author  who  mentions 
S.  anglorum  Cham,  in  the  synonym} . 

In  a  strange  way  the  forms  related  to  5.  arctica  have  Ixtn 
treated  by  Andersson  (DC.  Prodr.  16*; 285.  1868),  who,  in  1858,  in 
his  previous  work  on  North  American  willows,  only  mentioned 
S.  areUca  Br.  as  a  "species  difficile  sane  definienda,  quasi  inter 
S,  myrsiniUdem  et  glaucam  prorsus  media  et  f ormas  plures  ambiguas 
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amplcctens."  To  those  **fi)rnias  ambiguas"  belong  the  3  varieties 
{subphylicifolia,  subrelkulata,  and  subpolaris)  proposed  by  AndesS- 
SON  in  1858,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  interpret  correctly 
owing  to  lack  of  the  type  material. 

In  the  Prodromus.  Axderssox  created  a  5.  Fallasii  with  the 
var.  crassijulis  (Trev.)  and  var.  diplodictyo  (  I  rvt.),  and  mentioned, 
strange  to  say,  the  type  ol  Pallas  under  the  last  variety,  while  he 
is  using  the  name  5.  arciica  Pall,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  forms 
includinj?  his  var.  nervosa,  Brownrt.  groenhindica.  petraea.  and 
iainiyrcnsis.  He  excluded  from  his  .S'.  artli(<i.  therefi)rc.  ihi-  iornis 
of  the  true  S.  arciica  Pall.,  and  combined  under  this  name  a  serie.-? 
of  very  dilTerent  things  Uke  S.  altaica  Ldstr.  (recte  S.  torulosa  Led.), 
S.  anglorum  Cham.,  S.  groenhndka  Ldstr.,  5.  petrophUa  Rydbg., 
S,  taimyrensis  Trvt.,  and  others. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  clear  up  the  PaUasii-arcHca  mixture 
of  Andersson  was  Lundstr5m  in  1877,  in  his  interesting  study 
previously  mentioned.  He  confined  S.  arciica  Pall,  to  its  typical 
forms,  and  distinguished  besides  S.  Brewnei  (And.)  Ldstr.,  for 
which  5.  anglorum  Cham,  is  the  oldest  name,  S.  groenhndka 
(And.)  Ldstr.,  and  S.  aUaica  Ldstr.,  in  which  case  he  overlooked 
the  priority  of  5.  torulosa  Led.,  a  species  founded  on  the  same  t>pe. 
LundstrOm  did  not  use  Chamisso's  name  because,  following 
Andersson,  he  referred  S.  anglorum  to  5.  phUbophylla ;  see  under 
S.  anglorum.  Another  attempt  to  interpret  properly  S.  arctka  Pall, 
and  5.  arctka  R.  Br.  was  made  by  Bkbb  (Bot.  C.az.  14:115.  1889), 
who,  however,  did  not  know  Lu.vdstrom's  work.  Consequently  he 
proposed  another  .V.  Brownii  which,  scnsu  stricto,  corresponds  with 
5.  anglorum.  a  niinic  likewise  overlooked  by  Bebb,  who  refers  some 
different  forms  to  his  Broumii.  In  189Q  Ball  (Trans.  Acad.  Sci. 
St.  Louis  9:80)  mentioned  that  "the  metiiods  by  which  Professor 
AxDi  I'^soN'  succeeded  in  trreatly  auirmenting  the  then  e.\i>ting  con- 
fusion in  regard  lo  S.  artika  R.  Hr.  and  .S'.  arciica  Pail,  have  been 
exported  by  Mr.  Bebb."  and  stated  thai  Bejjb  had  ignored  the 
existence  of  Lundstrom's  earlier  homonym;  but  Ball,  in  his  turn, 
overlooked  the  name  gi\  en  by  Cuamisso  many  years  before.  It 
was  Rydberg  who,  in  1899,  reinstated  the  name  5.  anghrum  as  the 
oldest  correct  name  for  S.  arctka  Br.,  non  Pall. 
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I  have  seen  but  one  leaf  of  the  type  specimen  of  Pallas.  It 
docs  not  possess  stomata  in  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface,  a 
character  upon  which  I  am  inclined  to  lay  considerable  stress.  It 
is  true  that  by  A.  and  E.-C.  Camus  (Class.  Saules  Europe  2:55. 
1905)  S.  arctica  is  said  to  possess  "stomates  ...  assez  nombreux" 
in  the  upper  leaf  epidermis,  but  judp:in*^  by  their  synonymy 
these  authors  include  under  S.  arctica  so  many  widely  different 
forms  that  tht'\  proba1)l>-  did  not  examine  a  true  arctica  at  all. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  species  is  represented  in  the  New  World 
only  in  Alaska,  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
northwest  corner  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  apparently  well 
marked  var.  suhcordaUi  in  southern  British  Columbia.  I  am  not 
yet  quite  sun-  how  far  the  range  of  5.  arctica  extends  toward  liic 
east,  but  it  seems  not  to  cross  130°  W.  longitude  except  in  the  var. 
subcordala,  of  which  the  geographical  distribution  is  not  yet  fully 
known.  The  specimen  collected  by  Bell  on  Nottingham  Island, 
Hudson  Strait  (no.  24623  O.'  olim  18825),  which  is  cited  by  Rydberc 
under  S,  arctica  Pall.,  belongs  certainly  to  5.  anglorum. 

There  seems  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  typical 
forms  of  5.  orctka  from  those  of  5.  anghrum  if  one  has  well  devel- 
.oped  specimens.  Very  often,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
mere  fragments,  and  in  this  case  the  best  character  seems  to  be 
furnished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  stomata  in  the  upper  leaf 
surface.  While  they  are  entirely  lacking  in  what  I  take  for  typical 
S,  arcticCf  they  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  all  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  of  S.  anglorum.  Generally,  5.  arctica  is  a  much  more 
robust  plant  with  larger  leaves  and  catkins  and  thicker  branchlets, 
but  when  we  compare  the  shape  and  pubescence  of  the  leaves  and 
the  different  characters  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  express  in  words  those  sifrns  that  the  eye  can  more  or  less  easil}' 
perceive.  The  best  (ifserii)tion  of  the  ^-Vmerican  form  of  S.  ard'ua 
is  given  by  Covii.lk  in  iiis  excellent  study  of  the  "Willows  of 
Alaska'"  (1901),  to  wliich  is  added  a  [;oo(l  jjlate.  T  shall  say  some- 
thing more  about  the  differences  between  6".  arcLlca  and  5.  anglorum 

'  In  citing  herbarium  specimens  I  use  the  same  abbreviations  as  in  my  fir«t  paper ; 
see  Hot.  Gaz.  6$:9.  igtS.  There  are  tu  be  added  the  loUovving:  C,  Herb.  i-icl(i 
Columbian  Museum;  Cor.,  Herb.  Cornell  University;  O.,  Herb.  Geol.  Surv,  Canada. 
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under  the  latter  species;  otherwise  I  refer  to  the  keys  that  will  be 
given  in  my  third  paper. 

Rf^arding  the  variability  of  S.  arctica^  Covilie  said :  The  large 
number  of  specimens  examined  tends  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the 
extreme  variation  in  the  leaves  is  chiefly  an  individual  characteristic 
and  does  not  mark  recognizable  incipient  species.  The  nearest 
approach  T  have  found  to  a  subspccific  differentiation  i.s  in  some  of 
the  specimens  from  the  ]*rihilof  and  St.  Matthew  Islands  in  Bering 
Sea.  and  the  Shumagin  islands.  In  these  specimens  the  leaves  are 
orbicular,  or  nearly  so,  and  only  about  2-3  cm.  in  diameter,  while 
the  catkins  are  shorter  than  usual,  about  i  .5-3  5  cm.  in  length." 
These  form^  represent  .Andersson's  5.  Pallasii  a,  crussijulis  3 
obcordata  (i8()8)  {S.  Pallasii  \ar.  obcordaUi  Turner;  6'.  arclica 
obcordala  Rydb.),  who  also  distinguished  1.  grandifolia  and  f, 
oblongata  of  his  var.  crassijulis.  The  last  two  forms  are,  I  belie\'e, 
without  any  taxonomic  value,  while  f .  obcordata  well  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  form  or  even  as  a  variety.  It  differs  chiefly  in  the 
characters  mentioned  by  Coville.  In  addition  to  the  localities 
dted  by  this  author,  I  saw  specimens  from  the  Yacutat  Bay, 
Glader  Bay  (Muir  Glacier),  and  Unalaska  which  should  be  referred 
to  var.  obcordata  (And.)  Rydbg.  The  following  extract  from  an 
account  given  by  Tukner  (Contrib.  Nat.  Hist.  Alaska  75.  18S6) 
seems  to  me  worth  quoting. 

S.  FalUuU  Anders,  var.  aheordata  Andens.  This  species  of  willow  attains 
the  larg^  sise  of  a  n\  a  mung  the  .Aleutian  Islands.  The  growth  is  exceedingly 

rrnokcd,  rarely  straight  for  morr  than  a  foot,  attaining  a  diameter  of  ?  to  3 
incht'S,  but  often  decayed  within.  In  all  the  \  allc'y>  and  wider  ra\inc>  this 
sjxrcies  is  found  in  abundance.  The  roots  form  an  intricate  mass,  often  much 
exposed,  and  with  the  crooked  branches  and  tninks  form  an  impenetrable 

thicket  of  considerable  area  Vekamxnof  [a  Russian  traveler)  states 

that  in  former  years  this  willow  grew  to  such  a  size  in  one  of  the  ra\  iries  open- 
ing on  the  west  side  of  Captain's  Harbor  at  Unalaska  Island  that  the  Russians 
and  .\leuts  procured  sufficient  of  these  trunks  to  be  used  advantageously  in 

making  hidaras  (open  skin  boats)  I  ^ted  the  locality  to  find  traces 

of  such  former  growth  and  found  the  willows  to  be  of  but  little  better  »ae 
than  in  other  places  near  by. 

There  is  another  form  which  has  very  glabrescent  capsules  and 
may  be  identical  with  5.  arcfica  var.  ghbrata  Trautvetter  (Act.  Hort. 
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Petrop.  5:107.  1S77),  of  which  he  remarks:  "Solum  modo  ovariis 
et  bractds  parce  puberulis  a  var.  typica  recedit.  Forsan  S,  arctkae 
proles  hybrida."  Without  having  seen  Tra0tvetter*s  type, 
which  had  been  wrflccted  by  Czekanowski  and  Mlt:ller  "inter 
fi.  Olenek  et  fl.  Lena  inferiorem,  ad  fl.  Tyria  in  tundra,"  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  following  plants  really  rq)resent  Trautvetter's 
variety:  Unalaska,  Kiuliuk,  September  30,  187 1,  M.  W.  Harrington 
(fr.;  G.),  Dutch  Harbor,  July  17,  1899,  B.  E.  Fernow  ff.,  fr;  Cor.), 
Kodiak  Island.  July  2  4,  i8qq,  B.  R.  Fernow  (f.,  m.;  Cor.),  and 
Vakutat  Bay,  Disenchantment  Bay,  August  13.  1892.  F.  Ftmslon 
(no.  117  partim,  fr.;  Cor.,  M.,  N.V  Ledebour  (FL  Ro<is.  3:619. 
1849-51)  has  described  a  variety  with  entirely  sx'iiljrous  fruits  under 
the  name  var.  lejocarpa,  the  type  having  been  collei  ted  by  Erman 
in  Kamchatka  in  "ignivomo  Schiweiutsch (Shivelutch).  This 
:>pccimcii,  wliiLii  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  compare,  was  men- 
tioned by  Chamisso  (Linnaca  6:541.  1840}  as  a  form  of  drtlica 
Pall.,  while  Andeksson  (1868)  referred  it  to  his  5.  Pallasii  var. 
diplodictya.  The  true  5.  di^odktya  Trautv.  came  (torn  the 
insula  St  Laurent,"  and  its  main  difference  from  ty|Hcal  S. 
arcHca  is,  according  to  the  author's  description  and  figure,  the 
''folia  ....  subtus  palhdiora  nec  glauca  nec  glaucescentia, 
utrinque  hidda."  I  have  seen  no  specimen  with  such  leaves,  but 
CoviLix  states  that  "occasionally  ^edmens  are  found  which  lack 
the  glaucousness  of  the  lower  leaf  surface,  a  character  on  which 
Trautvetter  based  chiefly  his  separation  of  dipiadictya"  Ryd- 
BERG,  who  kept  diplodictya  as  a  spedes,  interpreted  it  in  a  vcr>' 
different  wa\ ,  and  referred  to  it  certain  forms  of  which  I  shall 
speak  under  S.  oval i folia. 

The  \  ar.  subcordata  previously  mentioned  from  southern  British 
Columbia  is  a  form  that  needs  further  investigation  It  has  been 
described  by  Anderssox  in  Ofvers  K.  Vet.  Acad.  Forh.  15:128 
(Bidr  Kanned.  \ordam.  Pilart.i.  1858;  in  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  4:69 
(Sal.  Hor.-.\ni.  24  1.  1858:  in  VValp..  Ann.  Bot.  5:754  1858.  from 
specimen.s  i  olU(,  ted  by  Drummond  in  the  Rorky  Mountain^.  In 
1800  Hkhh  I  Hop.  (rAZ.  15:55)  dealt  with  thi>  rather  <)t)>cure  plant 
and  >tated  that  '  the  specimen^  Irum  whi(  h  the  <ic;>Lriplion  of  this 
supposed  new  species  was  drawn  are  all  attached  to  a  single  sheet 
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in  the  Kew  herbarium;  they  belong  to  three  distinct  and  well 

known  species."  Bebb  had  received,  through  Baker^  nothing  but 
a  drawing  and  copies  of  the  labels  and  "a  few  fragments,  a  capsule 
or  two.  to  show  minute  characters."  Through  the  kindness  of 
Sir  David  Prain  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  received  (together  with 
a  series  of  photographs  of  other  Salix  tj-pes  r)f  the  Hookerian  her- 
barium) «tn  excellent  photograph  of  the  type  sheet  of  5.  subcordata 
and  also  fraj^oiients  of  leaves  and  flowers.  According  t<»  this 
material  the  tact  stands  as  follows.  In  the  upper  left  corner  there 
are  **two  large  specimens  of  5.  iirrlica  Fall.  '  which  Bebb  believed 
had  been  labeled  "almost  certainly  by  some  mistake"  as  "from  the 
Rocky  Mts.  (oll.  Drummoud^'  because,  as  iitBU  had  ex{>lained 
before,  "nothing  appro.vimaling  in  character  to  S.  subcordata  And. 
has  been  found."  There  are  before  me.  however,  the  excellent 
specimens  mejitioned  later  from  the  Chilliwack  \  alle)  .  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  identical  with  Drummond's  plant.  Where  this  col- 
lector obtained  his  material  I  cannot  ascertain,  and  so  far  as  I 
know^  he  did  not  collect  in  this  part  of  British  Columbia.  Beneath 
these  two  "arcOca  '  specimens  there  are  3  (not  2,  as  Bebb  stated) 
pieces,  of  which  the  one  in  the  left  corner  is  sterile,  while  the  middle 
one  bears  female  and  the  right  one  male  flowers.  Of  both  of  than 
the  Arboretum  received  fragments  wliich  show  that  th^  represent 
the  same  species  as  the  older  branchlets  above  them.  Bebb  refers 
those  flowering  branchlets  to  **S.  cordifelia  Hook.,"  and  he  b  right 
in  so  far  as  Hooker  included  in  his  cordifdia  those  Rocky  Mountain 
forms.  But  Andersson  separated  in  1858  just  those  western  f<mn8 
as  5.  subcordata  from  the  eastern  ones,  which  he  then  named 
S.  alpestris  amerkana  {S.  cordijolia  Hook.,  pro  parte). 

The  most  critical  part  of  the  t>pe  sheet  is  the  two  sterile  right 
hand  branchlets  which  Bebb  stated  to  be  '*two  stunted  specimens 
of  S.  (idenophyUi .  leaves  only,  habitat  not  given."  To  those 
branchlets  refers  Dr.  H arkatt's  label:  "no.  g2.  5.  cordijolia  /3 
.'^rrrul'iln .'^  ( )f  th(»se  ])ieces  the  Arnold  .Arbitretum  did  not  receive 
fragments,  but,  .mj  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  jihotograph  and  b>-  the 
corres])onding  number  in  Herb.  X..  the\'  do  not  at  all  belong  to 
S.  adetiopftvlla  scnsu  Hkhh  i.V.  syrlicola  I  crn.V  but  seem  to  represent 
a  form  of  6".  BunUixi,  which  grows  together  with  arclica  subcordalOf 
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at  least  in  the  Chilliwack  V^alley.  This  fact  explains  the  confusion 
of  the  two  species,  and  there  is  to  me  no  p;rcat  ''mystery  how  they 
came  to  be  placed  together  on  the  same  Kew  sheet."  It  is,  how- 
ever, **more  inexplicable  how  so  critical  a  salicoloj^'st  as  An'DKHS- 
SON  should  have  been  misled  into  combinmg  tht-  characters  of  the 
two  in  his  5.  stibcordata."  I  have  also  seen  the  "corresjiondin^  num- 
bers of  the  Hooker,  Barratt.  and  ToRRtY  distribution  in  the 
Torrey  Herbarium"  mentioned  by  Bebb.  There  are  7,  sheets 
before  me.  One  contains  a  large  leaf  and  2  sterile  young  branch- 
lets,  and  all  3  pieces  belong  to  var.  subcordata.  This  sheet  bears  the 
following  2  labels:  "No.  90.  Herb.  H.B.  [&T.,  crossed  out;  instead 
of  it  is  written  betuatli  ''fig. 'J  S.  ohooaia  var.  glabra"  and  "88 
Barratt,  Rocky  Mts^  Ament  leafy  at  the  base  about  4  leaves — 
Smooth  and  paler  beneath."  Underneath  the  big  leaf  Bebb,  in 
1887,  has  written  "5.  crassijulis  Ttcv.?,  5.  subcordata  And.  in 
part."  The  second  sheet  contains  two  flowering  brancUets  and 
bears  the  label  "No.  89  Herb.  H.B.  &  T.  Rocky  Mts."  as 
well  as  the  statement  in  Bebb's  handwriting  "5.  subcordata  And. 
in  part."  These  flowering  brancblets  are  identical  with  those  in 
Herb.  Kew.  The  third  sheet  bears  the  Bardayi  form  previously 
mentioned. 

Anderssox  apparently  had  no  clear  idea  of  hi?  S.  subcordata; 
in  1858  he  stated,  ''Quoad  habitum  quasi  hybrida  a  S.  cordatu  (cujus 
foh'a  habet  sed  bre\'iora)  et  S,  glauca  (amenta I)."  In  1S6S  he 
referred  to  it  some  more  specimens  collected  by  BorRGE.\u  and 
De  la  Pylaie,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen.  The  material  before  me 
looks  very  much  like  other  robust  specimens  of  S.  ardica,  but 
the  leaves  possess  some  stomata  in  the  ui)per  surface,  at  least 
along  the  main  nerves.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  best  to  keep 
these  forms  as  a  variety  of  S.  arctica,  and  I  use  Andersson's 
name.^ 

S.  ARCTICA  var.  subcordata  And.)  nov.  var.  seems  to  ditler 
from  typical  arctica  chiefly  by  the  following  characters:  foliis 
maTrimis  obovato-ellipticis  ad  8:6  cm.  vel  obovali-oblongis  ad 
7:9.5  cm.  vel  elliptids  ovali-elliptidsve  ad  8  5:5  cm.  magnis 

*  KvuutKu  (Fl.  Rocky  Mis.  167.  1917)  uses  the  iiiunc  in  a  dificrcnt  sense, 
I  am  not  yet  quite'  sure  what  form  is  nwant  by  him. 
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superne  stomatiieiis;  amentis  (saltern  fructiferis)  pemiagna  ad 

II  cm.  longis  et  1.5  cm.  crassis. 

As  already  skated,  the  exact  locality  where  Drummond  collected 
the  t>pe  is  unknown  to  me.  The  other  material  came  from  British 
Columbia:  Chilliwack  N'alley,  between  latitude  49^-49'^  10'  and 
longitude  121°  25'-i22°,  1650  m.,  August  29.  igoi.  J  U  Miicoun 
(no.  26900  O..  fr.;  G..  N.);  Selese  Mt..  1290  m.,  July  25.  igo6, 
W.  Spreadboraugh  (no.  79556  O..  fr.;  Cor.,  X.;  79557  ()..  m.; 
Cor,,  X.;  79558  ()..  f.,  fr.;  Cor.;  79550  O.,  m..  tr.;  Cor.);  Skeena 
River.  Hazelton  Mountains,  July  13,  1917,  J ■  M.  Macoun  \Vio. 
95405  ().,  {.,. 

riure  is  also  a  forma  inccrta  foliis  oblonfjo-elliplici:5  utrinque 
ai  uminatis,  collected  by  G.  E.  Coolcy,  m  June.iu.  Alaska,  above 
Silver  Bow  Basin,  August  6,  189 1  (m.;  G.,  N.),  which  has  been 
referred  by  Rydberg  to  S.  anghrutn.  In  my  opinion  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  spedes,  but  may  represent  a  special  form  of  5. 
arclka,  under  which  species  it  is  dted  by  Coville. 

2,  S.  ANGLORUH  Chamisso  in  Liimaea  6:541.  1831,  exclud. 
^>edm.  dtat. — S.  arctica  R.  Brown  in  Ross,  Voy.  ExpL  Baffin's 
Bay,  app.  p.  143. 18 19,  and  ed.  2.2:194.  18 19,  nomen  nudum,  non 
Pallas;  Chloris  Melv.  24.  1823;  Capt.  Parry's  Voy.  App.  Suppl. 
p.  382.  1824;  Richardson  in  Franklin,  Narr.  Jour.  Polar  Sea  752 
(reprint  24).  1823;  ed.  2.765  (reprint  37).  1823.— 5.  arctica  $ 
Bnnvnci  Andersson  in  DC.  Prodr.  16' 1286.  1868,  pro  parte. — 
S.  Brown€ilMnA%X,i6m  in  Nova  Act.  Reg.  Soc.  Sci.  Upsalalll.  1877. 
37,  pro  parte  max.— 5.  Brawnii  Bebb  in  Box.  Gaz.  14:115.  1889, 
pro  parte  max. 

As  already  stated  under  5.  an  lira  Pall.,  the  existence  of  this 
previous  name  had  apparently  been  overlooked  by  Brown  in 
establishing  his  new  arctica,  of  which  Rk hardsov  was  the  first 
t«>  ,u'i\c  a  dfsi  ription.  It  may  hv  that  thi.-,  diagnosis  was  prei)are(l 
by  Bruun.  beraiisc  R K  ii akdsi )N  in  his.  preface  e.xpressly  acknowl- 
ed<!rs  the  great  assistance  Hkown  gave  hini.  fnit  the  first  edition 
ot  Rkii \ki)Si»\'s  Botanical  Appendix  ajjixarcd  shortly  l)efore  the 
Chloris  Aklvil liana,  in  whirh  Hkow  n  publi>hcd  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  his  species.    UIkii  in  i8ji  Cii.vMisso  changed  Brown's 
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name  to  5.  anglorum  after  having  given  a  good  account  ol  S. 
Qfctka  Pall.,  non  Br.,  he  said  nothing  but  the  following: 

S^dix  anglorum  X. — S.  arclka  R.  Brown  ex  Ed.  .W  t  s  r  p.  406.  supl.  to  the 
append,  of  Cap.  PaiT\'"s  Voy.  p.  282.  E.  Meyer  Lab  p  3?  (r\on  P.illa?)  — 
Insula  et  sinus  Sti.  Laurentii. — Ex  insula  Chamissoois.  capsulis  maiuris 
vrtustate  calvescentibus. 

Ihesc  specimens,  however,  do  not  belong  to  S.  anglorum.  hut  what 
in  1839  HooKKR  (Fl.  Bor.-Am.  2:153)  referred  to  S.  rctusa. 
Hooker,  therefore,  quotes  S.  anglorum  in  his  s\  nonymy  of  this 
species,  for  which  Andersson  (1858)  proposed  the  name  5. 
irelusa*)  pldcbophyiia.  and  made  it  a  species  (5.  phlcbophylia  <  in 
the  Trodromus  (1868).  Here  he  also  quotes  S.  anglorum  in  the 
synonymy,  having  in  1S58  ignored  entirely  CHAiasso*s  name,  which 
has  been  used  by  some  later  authors  for  pUebophylla  instead  of 
anghrum,  Rydberg  (1899)  was  the  first  to  state  that  Chamisso's 
name  "must  be  regarded  as  equivalent'*  to  S,  arctica  Br. 

What,  however,  is  the  typical  5.  arctica  Brown  ?  It  was  first 
collected  by  Ross  during  his  exploration  of  the  "Baffin  Bay,  Lat. 
70^  30'  to  76^  12'  on  the  east  side,  or  at  Possession  Bay,  Lat. 
73^,  on  the  west  side.'*  Richaedson  probably  based  his  desctip* 
tion  chiefly  on  his  own  plants  collected  on  "barren  grounds  from 
Point  Lake  to  Arctic  Sea"  (or,  as  the  explanation  in  ed.  2  runs,  on 
"barren  grounds  from  XaX,  64°  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Lat.  60°''); 
while  Brown,  besides  the  plants  of  Ross,  mentioned  those  of 
Parry's  Expedition  from  Melville  Island,  Winter  Harbor.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  a  type  specimen,  hut  RrcH.A.RDSON's  and  Brown's 
descriptions  are  sufficient  to  furnish  us  with  the  following  char- 
acters: 

Frutex  dei)ressus.  Rami,  decuniht-nte'^,  floriferi  omnes  et  steri- 
lium  nonnulli  adscendcntes,  adulti  glaljri.  Foliii  i-lli})ti(  <>-obovata 
vel  obovata.  integerrima,  novella  pilis  >eri(cis  M-tita.  adulta 
utrinque  glabra,  venis  subtus  parum  eininentil)u.s,  xenulis  ana- 
stomosantibus.  AmenUi  uiriusquc  i5exu.s  ramus  brevissimos  foliatus 
terminantia.  Squamae  orbiculato-obovatac,  saepe  rctusae.  fusco- 
nigricantes  piiis  seiiceis  vestitae.  Mascula  8-10  lln.  longa,  densa. 
Stamina  2,  filamentis  distinctis,  antheris  purpureis.  Glandulae 
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duae.  ()\aria  st:>sili;i  vtl  hrevissime  pedicellata.  dense  griseo- 
tomentosa.  Stylus  longitudine  varians.  nunc  stigma  aequans, 
nunc  fere  dimidio  brcvior.    (ihindula  unica. 

Judtjinj;  by  these  characters,  there  seems  no  doubt  what  form 
must  Ix  Liken  for  the  true  S.  antirii  Hr.,  that  is,  5.  anc^lnruw 
Cluim.  According  to  Trautvetter  (see  under  .S".  ardira  Pall.) 
there  have  been  distributed  by  Hooker  specimens  under  the  name 
of  S.  arctica  Br.  which  do  not  belong  to  this  species,  and  Tr.\ut- 
VETTER  (1847)  says  that  his  arctica  of  1832  (t.  VI.)  is  not  identical 
with  Browx*s  plant.  However,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  Traut- 
vetter's  diagnosis  and  figure,  I  believe  that  he  had  the  true  5. 
anglorum  before  him.  Of  course,  only  an  inspection  of  his  type 
can  make  a  final  decision  regarding  its  identity  possible.  Of 
Andersson's  treatment  of  S.  arctica  Br.  I  liave  already  spoken. 
Lundstr5m,  who  apparently  misinterpreted  the  name  an^iorum^ 
chose  Andersson's  (varietal)  name  Brownei  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  S.  arctica  Br.  I  strongly  suspect  that  S.  Brownei  Ldstr.  only 
partly  belongs  to  5.  anglorum.  and  an  investigation  of  LuxDSTROH^S 
specimens  from  Nowaja  Semlja  is  needed  to  decide  what  he  really 
understood  by  his  5,  Brownei.  It  seems  to  me  most  unlikely  that 
the  true  S.  anglorum  should  at  all  occur  on  Nowaja  Semlja  or  in 
Arctic  Asia  or  Europe;  and  the  description  given  by  Lundstrom, 
in  my  opinion,  does  not  lit  Brown's  species.  There  may  be  in 
Arctic  Asia  and  Europe  similar  forms  which,  however,  in  reality 
belunii:  to  .S".  arctica  Pall. 

iiEHi?  already  stated,  unfortunately  did  not  know  Lund- 
STROm's  Wink  when  proposing  a  new  S.  Browtiii  which  comprised 
.5'.  >ir(  lit  a  And.  (1868)  "exrl.  \  ar.  ncnma.'*  He  created  a  new  mix- 
ture ol  forms,  including  6'.  grocnlandica,  S.  pcirophiLa,  S.  taimyrensis, 
and  others.  In  April  1899  Rydberg  said:  "There  is  scarcely  a 
species  that  has  been  so  misunderstood  as  this  [S,  arctica  Br.]. 
Even  Mr.  Bebb,  who  cleared  up  somewhat  the  discrepancy  between 
S.  arctica  Pall,  and  S,  arctica  Br.,  had  a  ver}-  \'ague  idea  about  the 
latter."  Rydberg  himself  did  not  interpret  correctly  Brown's 
species.  He  quotes  as  type  "Franklin  E^qiedition,  Dr.  Richard- 
son" and  cites  a  specimen  of  the  ''Herb.  Hooker,  Barratt,  and 
Torrey,  no.  93,"  which  I  have  before  me  and  which  bears  the  label 
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"5.  arrtiea.  Fort  Franklin.  Mackenzie  Rivtr."  It  contains  male 
and  iemale  bra  rich  lets  with  youn«;  flowers  and  very  young,  narrowly 
lanceolate,  rather  acute  leaves.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  thinly 
pubescent  and  distinctly  pediccled  ovaries,  by  the  oblong  bracts, 
and  by  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  gland  in  the  male  flowers,  the  speci- 
men does  not  belong  to  S.  anglorum,  but  may  probably  be  rclerable 
to  5.  groenlandica  Ldstr.  Furthermore,  Rydberg  states  that  his 
S.  anghrum  "is  characterized  by  ...  .  the  eacoeedingly  large  cat- 
kins, which  are  rather  loosely  flowered  below,  and  the  large  conic 
capsule,  which  is  only  moderately  hairy."  If  we  compare  this 
statement  and  the  specimens  dted  by  Rydberg,  his  mistnterpie' 
tation  of  Brown's  spedes  is  evident.  Rydberg  refers  to  his  5. 
anghrum  mostly  specimens  that  in  reality  belong  to  S.  groenlandica, 
about  which  spedes  he  certainly  had  a  very  wrong  idea. 

Abnost  simultaneously  with  Rydberg  (May  1899),  Ball  pub- 
lished a  statement  regarding  S.  arclica  and  Bebb*s  treatment  of  this 
species.  He  knew  Lundstrom's  study,  but  overlooked  S.  anglo- 
rum  Cham.;  he  said,  however,  "I  shailnot  rename  the  plant  now, 
for  I  believe  the  name  which  has  been  in  use  for  80  years  (5.  arciica 
R.  Br.)  can  yet  do  duty  until  both  the  numerous  variations  and  the 
synon\Tny  have  been  o;i\-fn  careful  study."  In  Britton  and 
Brown's  III.  Fl.  (ed.  2.  i:bOs,.  jii^.  i^Sq.  iqi  t,)  the  name  .V.  an- 
ghrum is  applied  to  forms  from  "  Labrador  to  Alaska,  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Colorado"  in  a  way  I  do  not  understand. 

Jud^injj  by  the  ample  material  before  me.  5.  tviij^lorum  seems 
more  variable  than  S.  arclica.  The  habitat  of  the  northeast  Ameri- 
can plant  ranges  from  Northwest  Greenland  (about  Disco  Island) 
and  Labrador  (where  it  apparently  does  not  occur  south  of  the  55th 
parallel)  through  northern  Ungava  along  the  Hudson  Strait  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Franklin  Bay,  reaching, 
as  it  seems,  its  most  western  point  at  Cape  Bathurst  and  not  ranging 
beyond  130^  W.  longitude.  There  are  some  forms  collected  on 
Herschel  Island  (coast  of  Yukon  Territory)  which  might  be  taken 
for  S.  anghrum,  but  on  accotmt  of  the  absence  of  stomata  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  I  refer  them  to  5.  arcUca.  Between  130^ 
and  140^  W.  k>i^tttde  there  may  be  the  meeting  ground  for  the  2 
species,  and  we  need  much  more  and  welt  collected  material  from 
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there  to  get  a  correct  conception  of  the  relationship  of  those  arctic 

forms.  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  the  presence  of  stomata  in 
the  leaf  surface  of  S.  angloruni  and  their  absence  in  5.  arctica  typica 
can  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  character  in  distinguishing  certain 
similar  forms,  but  I  think  this  specific  character  is  of  great  taxo- 
nomic  value  at  least  in  several  species.  A.  and  E.-C.  Camus  lay 
much  stress  upon  this  character  in  establishing  their  systematic 
arrangement  according  to  anatomical  features,  and  an  excellent 
observer  like  the  well  known  dendrologist  E.  Koehne  was  always 
inclined  to  pay  much  attention  to  those  characters.  In  studxing 
willows  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  following  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished English  salicologist,  F.  Buchanan  White  (Joar.  Linn. 
See.  27:346  [Rev,  Brit.  WiUows].  1S90); 

Wh&t  all  tJie  puts  of  the  plant  aze  variable,  tome  characters,  on  whidi 

a  great  deal  of  rel^mce  has  been  placed,  aie  ao  inconstant  that  they  may,  in 

many  cases  at  least,  be  almost  or  quite  ignored,  though  in  other  instances  they 

are  really  of  importance.    Familiarity  with  the  species  CStt  alone  teacb  the 

student  what  are  the  points  on  which  he  can  depend. 

• 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  properly  certain  fonns 
because  we  do  not  yet  know  the  degree  of  variation  of  the  species 
in  question.  There  are,  I  am  convinced,  many  hybrids,  and  the 
fact  that  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  leading  salicologif;ts  in 
Europe  "that  willows  liybridize  with  the  greatest  facility  adds." 
as  White  (loc.  cil.,  p.  340)  says,  ■■immeasurably  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  study.""  Here  in  America  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  the  taxonomy,  \  ariation.  and  distribution 
of  the  numerous  willows,  and  everyone  who  attempts  to  further  our 
knowledge  of  them  ought  to  be  lenient  m  his  criticism  of  those 
interested  in  tliis  study. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I  propose  the  following  varieties 
of  5.  anglorum,  but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  such  a  keen 
observer  as  Professor  M.  L.  Fernald,  who  has  collected  most  of 
the  material  of  the  new  forms  and  to  whom  I  wish  to  e3q[>ress  my 
gratitude,  agrees  with  my  treatment  of  them. 

S.  ANGLORUif  var.  kopliDpliylla,^  nov.  var. — ^Fnitez  proatratus 
ramis  subterraneis  ad  ultra  i  cm.  crassis,  ramulis  repentibus  pi.  m. 

«  The  name  is  derived  Cram  Utrnt. 
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ebngatis,  fructifens  ut  videtur  tantum  ascendcntibus;  ramuli 
novelli  sparse^  raritis  subdensius  pilosi,  vulgo  citissime  glabres- 
centes,  in  sicco  nigrescentes  vel  flavescentes  vel  hornotini  autumno 

ut  annotini  purpura srrntes,  ad  2  mm.  crass?,  annotmi  biennesque 
purpurei  badii\'e,  interdum  ut  vetustiores  pi.  m.  pruinosi.  vetusti 
crassiores  pi  m  mVrescentes.  Gemmae  ovatae.  obtusae,  glabrae, 
badiae,  saepe  ieviter  pruinosae,  ad  circ.  5  mm.  longae,  floriferae  ut 
videtur  obovatae,  obtusiores.  Folia  adulta  satis  chartacea, 
inferiora  minora  variabilia.  superiora  majora  vulgo  late  ovalia, 
ovatorotundala,  oi)ovata,  late  elliptica  ad  orbicularia,  apice 
rotundata  vel  satis  breviter  acuta,  interdum  brevissimu  plicato- 
apiculata,  basi  late  cuneata,  rotundata  ad  subcordata,  1.5:1.2 
vel  2.3:1.8  ad  3.5:2.5-2.8  cm.  magna,  interdum  ovato-rotunda 
ad  3 . 5  cm.  longa  et  3  cm.  lala,  margme  integerrima,  rarius  partim 
sparse  subdenticdata,  vidgo  parce  (juniora  densius)  dliata,  superne 
ut  videtur  tantum  novella  pi.  m.  sparse  villosula  et  in  costa  pllosula, 
dto  glabra,  saturate  et  vivide  viridia,  stomatifera,  costa  sub- 
impressa  nervis  lateralibus  subprominulis  et  etiam  gradliter  reticu- 
lata, subtus  valde  discoloria,  glaucescentia,  pruinosa,  initio  magis 
quam  supeme  sericeo-villosa  sed  etiam  (infimis  minoribus  exceptis) 
dto  glabra,  costa  nervisque  piimariis  utrinque  5-8  pi.  m.  flaves- 
centibus  vel  brunnescentibus  elevato-nervata  et  graciliter  sed 
distincte  reticulata.  Petioli  longitudine  satis  variabiles,  superne 
sulcati.  initio  pi.  m.  pilosi,  dein  glabri,  2-14  mm.  longi.  Stipulae 
nullae  vel  rare  evolutae,  lineari-lanceolatae,  glanduloso-denticulatae, 
subglabrae,  visae  vix  ultra  2  mm.  longae.  Amenta  satis  serotina, 
ramulos  foliatos  o.  5-2(--2 .  5^)  cm.  lonp:ns  pi.  m.  piloses  terminatia, 
cvUndrica.  rhachi  villosa;  mascula  (no.  3232)  i  2  cm.  longa  et  circ. 
8  mm.  crassa;  bracteae  ol)ovato-oblonf?ae  ad  late  obovatae,  apice 
obtusae  vel  retusae,  omnino  luscae  vel  apic  em  versus  atrae  (in  vivo 
pi.  m.  purpurascentes?),  utrinque  satis  longe  sericeo-pilosae; 
stamina  2;  filamenta  lil)era.  glabra,  bracteis  demum  duplo  longiora; 
antherae  parvae,  ellipsoideae,  ut  videtur  violaceae;  glandulae  2  (vel 
interdum  1),  ventralis  uvato-reclangularis,  truncata,  integra 
(semper.^),  bractea  duplo  brevior,  dorsalis  (3232)  duplo  minor  et 
angustior  (in  no.  510  nulla);  amenta  feminea  sub  anthesi  ut  vide- 
tur circ.  i-*x  .5  cm.  longa  et  0.6  cm.  crassa,  satis  densiflora,  fructifera 
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ad  3.5:1.4  cm.  magna;  bracteae  ut  in  floribus  mascuHs;  ovaria 
sub  anthesi  ovoidco-oblonga  ellipticave.  sessilia  vel  subsessilia.  albo- 
vel  griseo-villoso-tomentosa:  styli  distincti.  vulgo  apice  bifidi, 
rarius  subhipartiti.  stigmatibus  oblonpis  bifulis  j-s^plo  longiores; 
glandula  1  ventralis,  anguste  ovato-ronica.  truncata.  inte<;ra  vel  ut 
videtur  pleraque  bifida  biparlitave.  bracka  subduplo  brevior 
fruclus  elliptico-conici,  circ.  7  mm.  longi.  fcrc  i^essiles,  ut  ovaria 
vel  minus  dense  j>ilosa  linttrdum  in  forma  porro  ob>trvanda 
[nos.  61  et  62J  fere  glabri),  vaivis  apertis  paullo  recurvalis. 

Type  locality.— W  estern  New  FoimdUnd,  Bay  of  Islands,  nonhmtem 
region  of  the  Bloniidon  Mountain. 

Range. — Western  New  Foundland,  Bay  of  Islands  and  Bonne  Bay,  and 
western  Gaspe  Peninsula,  Mt.  Albert. 

Specdiens  examined.— Western  New  Foundland,  northeastern  region  of 
the  Bkmudon  C*Blow-me-do\vn")  Mountains,  serpentine  tableland,  alt.  about 
550  m.,  July  24.  iQio.  Fmudil  and  Il'/f ''no  .?2^i.  f . ;  G.;  "prostrate  nenr 
melting  snow";  no.  i,:s:.  m.,  3.\Vv  Ir.  type;  Cr.:  "prostnite");  Hlomidon 
Range,  July  lyi  1.  C.  5.  Stewart  (no.  29.  si.;  G.);  Bonne  Bay.  serjx-ntine 
tableland,  alt.  about  380  m.,  August  27. 1910,  Fernald  and  Wiegand  (nos.  $227, 
3»a8,  fr.;  G.) — Gaspe  Peninsula,  Mt.  .\lbert,  deep  ravine  near  snow,  July  23, 
1881,  /.  A.  Allen  fni  ,  f.;  C,.);  north  slope  of  Allen's  ravine,  on  hornblende 
schist,  July  ?6,  iQob,  Ftrtuiid  and  CoUhts  (1109.  501.  50^'',  f..  507.  ir.;  G  );  on 
wet  serpentine  slopes,  July  23,  1906,  Fernald  and  Collins  (nos.  508.  I..  510.  m., 
514, fT.;  G.);  brodkside  near  permanent  water,  alt.  700 nu,  August  13,  1905, 
Ceilins  and  PenuM  (no.  60,  fr. ;  G.,  N. ;  partim  f ructibus  satis  g^abresceniibus) ; 
dry  serpentine  barrens.  1000-1050  m.  alt.,  .\ugust  g.  IQ05,  ColUns  and  Fernald 
(no.  62,  fr. :  G  ;  p.Trtim  fructibus  glabratis  ut  in  no.  60). 

In  its  rather  short  and  dense  catkins,  at  the  base  not  or  hardly  loosely 
flowered,  this  variety  approaches  typical  S.  anglorfm,  but  differs  in  its  firmer, 
more  rounded,  and  soon  glabrous  leaves  and  the  glabrate  twigs,  in  whidi 
characters  it  comes  near  to  the  following  varieties^  There  is  also  no.  3235  of 
FermUd  antl  Wiiy^and.  collet  ted  at  the  same  time  as  no.  323?  "from  near  sea 
level  to  serpentine  tableland,  alt.  about  550  m."  as  a  prostrate  shrub,  it 
occurs,  according  to  the  specimens  in  Herb.  G.,  with  the  rounded  leaves  ol  the 
typical  kopkopkytta,  and  also  with  more  acute,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  both 
forms  seem  not  to  possess  stomata  in  the  upper  leaf  surface.  So  far  as  we 
know  at  pre*:«'nt,  there  is  no  cordifolia  in  the  Blomidon  Mount.tins.  and 
therefore  this  loriii  cannot  be  connected  in  any  way  with  cordijolia  var.  Macounii 
(Rydbg.)  m.  (sec  my  second  article).  It  certainly  needs  further  observation. 
No.  3334,  collected  by  Fernald  and  Wkgand  in  the  northeastern  region  of  the 
Blomidon  Range,  on  serpentine  tableland,  about  550  m.  alt.,  July  24,  1910 
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(fr.;  G.).  much  resembles  S.  eardifolia,  but  I  found  stomata  in  the  upper  side 
of  t  he  leaves.  W'c  do  not  know  enough  of  the  willows  of  this  range  to  be  able  to 
determine  this  form  properly. 

S.  ANGLORUM  vax.  iraioclada,'  nov.  var. — Frutex  ut  sub  var. 
kaphoph^la  descriptus  sed  sequentibus  signis  distinctus:  folia 
adulta  satis  tenuiter  papyracea»  minora  inferiora  obovalia,  obovato- 
oblonga  vel  ut  majora  superiora  ovalia.  elliptica,  ovato-elliptica, 
obovato-elliptica'vel  raiius  obovato-ianceolata,  apice  vulgo  magis 
obtusa  vel  rotunda  quam  acuta,  raro  retusa  vel  subito  piicato- 
acutata,  basi  rotundata  ad  late  cuneata,  rarius  sensim  attenuata, 
margine  integerrima.  minimis  exreptis  1.5:1  vcl  v  -  ad  4:2.7  vel 
5:2  0  cm.  vel  angustiora  acutiora  ad  4:1.8  cm.  magna,  superiora 
vulgo abinitio  glabcrrima;  petioli  intcrdum  ad  lomm.Iongi;  stipulac 
rarissime  evolutae,  minimae.  lincari-lanccolatae,  caflucae;  amenta 
fructifera  ramulos  foliatos  ad  4  cm.  It)ngos  terniinantia;  mascula 
I  .^2  5:1  cm.  magna,  minus  quam  in  typo  scricca;  Ijractcac  longe 
sed  satis  laxe  sericeae;  glandulac  2-1;  feminea  sub  anthcsi  a(i 
3  .5:1cm.  magna,  fructifera  vulgo  3  .5-5  5  cm.  longa  cl  i  8  cm. 
crassa,  basim  versus  vulgo  dislinctc  laxillora;  bractcac  intcrdum 
quam  in  masculis  obiongiores  sed  saepissime  densius  sericeae,  extus 
ad  apicem  interdum  partim  glabrescentes;  ovaria  ov(udeo-oblonga, 
griseo-villoso-tomentosa,  sessilia  vel  subsessilia ;  slyli  distincti,  inte- 
gri  vel  apice  breviter  Infidi,  quam  stigmata  oblonga  bifida  vix  duplo 
(rarius  in  floribus  valde  juvenilibus  fere  2iplo)  longiores;  glandula 
ut  in  typo  longa»  pi.  m.  anguste  conica,  bractea  duplo  brevior; 
fructus  ovato-conicif  maturi  ad  7-8  mm.  longi  pedicello  subnuUo 
vel  brevi  glandula  \  ad  aplo  breviore  excluso,  kudus  quam  ovaria 
villoso-tomentosi,  fulvL 

Type  i.ocALiTV.^<S«sp6  Ftninsula,  north  slope  of  Mt.  Albert. 
Range.— Gasp6  Peninsula  and  the  Selklrks  and  Rocky  Mountains  m 
British  Columbia,  Asullcan  Valley,  and  in  Alberta,  near  Laggan  and  Jasper 

Park. 

Speome.vs  examixed.— Canada :  Quebec.  Gaspe  County,  Mt.  .Albert, 
deep  ravine  near  snow,  alt.  Sto  m.,  .Augxist  3,  i88t,  J.  A.  AUtn  (m.;  G.; 
anientis  parvis  ovatis,  ^aodula  dorsali  nulla,  forma  porro  observanda);  alt. 
750-1050  m.,  July  36,  August  2,  1881, 7.  A,  ABen  (m.,  f.;  G.  ez  herb.  Bebb; 

*  Derived  from  ip»ih,  slender,  and  xXiioi,  bnnch. 
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amentis  parvis) ;  head  of  Allen's  lavine,  Auglltt  8-13, 1905,  Collins  and  Femald 
(fr.  im.;  0.);  north  slope  of  same  mountain,  on  hornblende  schist.  July  26, 
1906.  Frr/KiW  and  C"()///;/5  (no.  500,  m.  paratyjx' ;  G.;  501*.  t'.;  (i.;  50,^.  503*,  f. 
adult.,  505,  f.  type;  G.);  July  20,  igo6,  Fernald  and  Coltms  (no.  506.  it.;  G.); 
on  wet  seipentine  slopes,  July  23,  1906,  Ftmdd  and  CdlH^  (no.  510",  m.; 
514,  fr.;  G.)— Bsmsa  Colvfidu:  Selkirk  MottoUons,  Rngen  Pass,  alt. 
1550  m.,  July  31,  iSqo,  /.  Maco$m  (no.  18*,  f.;  N.) ;  Asulkan  Valley,  Glacier, 
alt.  1590  m.,  J.  G.  Jack,  August  14,  1904  (fr.;  \..  G.);  same  place  and  date, 
A.  Rehder  (fr.;  \.;  both  specimens  identical  with  those  like  no.  506  from 
Gasp£). — ^Alberta:  Lake  Agnes  near  Laggan,  August  11,  1904,  A.  Rehder 
(m.,  f.;  A.;  forma  inoerta  quamvis  ad  S.  fOro^utam  spectans);  slopes  of 
xavine  on  Mt.  Ayliner,  alt.  2250  m.,  August  4,  1S99,  W,  C.  M^aUa  (no.  2248, 
m.,  f. ;  Cor  );  mountains  above  Lake  T.<)uise.  alt.  1800-2400  m.,  July  2\ .  TO07, 
F.  K.  BuUers  and  E.  U'.  D.  Holway  (no.  262.  f.;  N.;  forma  quasi  ad  .S".  pdro- 
philam  transiens  scd  foliis  magis  quani  in  hac  specie  discoloribus);  Lake 
Louise,  July  32, 1904,/.  Uacoun  (no.  68883  O.,  fr.;  N.);  Fttdiuj^  Mountain, 
near  Jasper  Park,  August  1917,  /.  M.  Maeoun  (nos.  95379,  95397*  95398, 
9S40I  O.,  fr.,  m.). 

This  peculiar  variety  differs  from  the  tyi>e  chiefly  in  its  less  pubescent, 
mostly  much  more  elongated,  and  yellowish  twigs,  in  its  almost  glabrous 
young  leaves,  and  in  its  aments  whidi,  on  an  average,  are  longer  and  thinner, 
at  least  much  more  loosely  flowered  toward  the  base.  It  is,  apparaitly, 

closely  connet  ted  with  var.  kophophylla,  which  as  a  whole  has  firmer  leaves 

and  denser  and  shorter  catkins,  but  in  its  glabrous  character  comes  nearer  to 
var.  araiin  lada  than  to  the  typical  anglorum.  See  also  my  remarks  under  the 
following  furni. 

S.  ANGLORUM  var.  antiplasta,*'  nov.  var. — Frutex  habitu  ramu- 
Usque  ut  in  var.  araiodada;  folia  adulta  cfaartacea,  anguste  ovalia, 
elliptico-oblonga.  anguste  obovato-oblonga,  interdum  oblanceolata, 
rarius  elliptica  vel  obovato-elliptica,  utrinque  pi.  m.  acuta,  raro 

rotundata,  saepe  apice  breNiter  plicato-acuminata,  vuigo  1.5- 
2.5  cm.  longa  ct  vix  ultra  i  cm,  lata,  maxima  ad  3:1.3-1.5 
(rarius  1.8)  cm.  magna,  integerrima  vel  interdum  basim  versus 
obsolete  parre  rlcnticulata.  supcrne  subtusque  ut  in  var.  araiodada 
scd  nrrvis  laleralihus  vulijo  m  in  ptirophila  angulo  aculiort-  a  costa 
abcuntibus  et  mat^is  wrsus  ai)i(cni  currentibus;  petioii  L'rarilcs, 
2-S  mm.  longi.  vulgu  sparse  pilosi,  amenta  cylindrica.  sub  anihesi 
sati^  l)rc\  ia  et  tenuia.  vulgo  sublaxiflora,  ramulos  laterales  in  mas- 
culis  vix  ad  i  cm.  longos  ceterum  ut  in  araiodada  terminantia, 

*  Derived  from  itr^rXaarof,  suiular. 
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rhachi  parteque  nudo  pcdunculi  pi.  m.  villosa;  mascula  vix  ad 

1.5:0.7  cm.  magna,  bracteae  et  cetera  ut  in  aratodada^  glandula 

dorsali.s  'nn  semper?)  nulla;  feminea  sub  anthesi  1-2:0.5-0.7  cm. 
magna,  Iructifera  vix  ad  3  cm.  longa  ct  r .  2  cm.  crassa,  bracteae  ut 
in  masculis;  ovaria  ovoideo-oblonga,  pi.  m.  scssilia;  styli  distincti, 
saepe  apice  breviter  bifidi,  stigmatibus  brevibus  obiongisve  paulio 
vel  ad  2  5plo  Ionp:iores.  glandula  ut  in  varietate  precedente; 
fructus  {)\at()-conici,  .subsessiles,  ad  6  mm.  \ox\g\.  la.xius  quam 
ovaria  villoso-tomentosi  vel  anni  praelcriti  subglabrescentes. 

Type  locauty. — Gasp£  Peninsula,  serpentine  slopes  of  Alt.  Albert. 
Rangc.— As  above. 

Sfbcdiens  EXAiiiHED.-^AitAiiA:  Quebec,  Ga^  Pttiinsula,  Mt.  Albert, 

serpentine  slopes.  July  23,  iqo6,  M.  L.  Fernald  and  J.  F.  CoUiKS  (no.  509,  f., 
fr.,  type;  G  );  exposed  serpentine  barrens,  alt.  1000  m.,  August  q,  IQ05, 
Collins  an<l  Fernald  (no.  61,  m.,  f.;  C,  N.,  O.);  sheltered  mossy  knolls,  Au- 
gust to,  1905,  Cdtnu  VkdPmuM  (no.  61',  f.;  G.,  N.,  0.;  a  precedente Donnisi 
petiolis  vulgo  longkmbus  differe  videtur);  on  wet  serpentine  slopes,  July  35, 
igo6.  Fernald  and  CoUitu  (no.  511,  fr.;  G.j  forma  gracilis  juvenilis,  habit  u  5. 
p'  trophUiic  valilc  similis);  north  slope  of  same  mountain,  on  hornblende  schist, 
July  jO,  i(>o6,  Fernaid  and  Collins  (no.  504,  f.  defl.;  G.;  forma  satis  vcgcta, 
ramulis  elongatis,  foliis  pi.  m.  plicato-acumioatis). 

At  first  sight  this  variety  much  resembles  5.  pelropkSa  in  its  habit,  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  and  the  ydlowish  color  of  the  young  twigs,  but  the  leaves 
are  of  a  deeper  preen  on  the  upper  surface  and  much  paler  and  glauccscent  on 
the  lower  >uriace,  and  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  any  other  form  uf 
S.  angiorum.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  distinguish  herbarium  specimens 
of  both  species  than  to  express  the  differences  in  exact  words.  The  two  species 
meet  eadi  other  in  the  Rockies  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  and  there 
are  also  certain  forms  in  northern  Montana,  and  even  in  Wyoming  which  at 
present  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  .^ome  ol  them  may  represent  hybrids 
between  6.  petrophila  and  other  species  with  which  I  am  nut  yet  sutiicicntly 
acquainted. 

3.  S.  PETROPiiiL.\  Rydbg..in  Bull.  N.Y.  But.  Clard.  1:268.  1800, 
is  the  species  which  seems  to  be  nearest  related  to  5.  angiorum.  It 
was  first  described  by  Andersso.v  (DC,  Prodr.  itFi2%T,  1868)  as 
5.  Of^ca  pefraea  from  9|>edmens  collected  by  E.  Bourgeau  "in 
summo  Rocky  Mountains."  I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  the  type 
at  Kew  and  a  cotype  in  the  Crray  herbaritim.  Both  specimens  bear 
the  label  of  Paixisex^s  Brit  N.  Am.  Expl.  Expedition,  with  the 
printed  indication  "Rocky  Mountains"  and  ''coll.  E.  Bourgeau 
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1858  ";  and  upon  ihem  is  written  '\Saiix  arctica  R.  Br.  sulhil prstris 
And.  (forte  n.  sp.  i."  Axdkksson:  apparently  rhanjjed  the  \  ;irietal 
name  later  to  prlrdca.  The  Kew  sheet  a!>o  l)eur.s.  in  the  lower  left 
corner,  the  in>cri[)tion  ''Salix  herbaica.  Montagne?^  rocheuse«i 
Palou^e  pres  les  Glaciers.  18  aout  1858."  According  to  M a(  oi  n 
(C  at.  Canad  PI.  preface,  p.  viii.  1885),  BoT'Rr.i-Ai'  "sjjent  .some 
time,  in  Aui^u>l  1858.  in  the  Bow  River  ^'a.-^^  ami  the  adjacent 
mountains"  in  Alberta.  S.  pdrophila  dilTcrs  from  5.  anglorum 
chiefly  in  the  color  of  the  rather  pale  or  grayish  green  leaves,  which 
are  not  distinctly  paler  and  never  whitish  beneath.  The  differences 
indicated  by  Rydberg  between  the  two  species  are  of  no  value, 
because  his  S.  anglorum  is  mostly  S.  groenlandica.  As  I  have 
already  said,  there  are  some  forms  in  the  northern  habitat  of 
peUrophUa  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  interpret  properly. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  specimens  before  me»  the  species 
ranges  from  about  52^  N.  latitude  in  southwestern  Alberta  and 
southeastern  British  Columbia  through  western  Montana,  north- 
eastern Wyoming,  and  central  Colorado  to  the  Truchas  Peak  in 
northern  New  Mexico.  I  have  not  seen  specimens  from  Washing- 
ton and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Pipkr's  Flora.  In  eastern  Oregon 
1  know  only  of  two  localities.  From  Utah  and  Nevada  I  have 
seen  ver\'  little  material,  and  in  California  it  is  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  from  Sierra  Coimty  to  Tulare  County. 

In  western  Nevada  and  the  Califorjiian  Sierra,  .S.  pclrophila  is 
mosll)  represented  by  a  form  which  has  been  described  as  5.  oiexf>i- 
losa  by  Ktwi-.DY  ( Muhlenber»ia  Tti^v  pi.  Q.  1912).  Through 
the  kindness  ol  Professor  C.  W.  Lw  r/  I  have  seen  the  type,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  herl)arium  of  the  Agricultural  l',.\periment 
Station  at  Reno,  II  wa.>  collected  by  the  author  on  Mount  Rose. 
Washoe  County,  Nevada.  .August  17.  1905  (no.  117.^.  Ir./.  It 
differs  from  typical  pclrophila  in  the  more  copious  pubescence  of 
the  upper  leaf  surface,  the  acuter  leaves,  and  the  very  short  style. 
The  last  character  seems  very  variable,  and  the  type  material  before 
me  consists  only  of  fruits  with  withered  styles  and  stigmas.  Never- 
theless. I  am  inclined  to  use  the  name  catspiiosa  for  a  variety  which 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  form  in  the  western  part  of  the  range  of 
petrophita,  and  this  var.  caespitosa  (Kennedy),  nov.  var.,  may  be 
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distinguishtfl  l)v  its  foliis  utrinque  acutioribus  apice  subacuminatis 
superioribus  superne  (saltern  in  parte  1  satis  villosis,  subtus  vulgo 
glabris  ad  ^  .5:1 .3  cm.  magnis,  amentis  Icniincis  'immaturis*  inter- 
dum  atl  6:13  cm.  magnis  basi  valde  laxitlt)ris  longe  [)c(lunciilatis. 
The  most  extreme  form  of  this  variety  has  been  collected  by  Hail 
and  CJiiUuIlcr  on  Mount  Goddard,  Fresno  County,  California.  July 
24-26.  1900  (no.  685.  m..  f.;  G.);  and  1  refer  to  it  aLso  a  specimen 
collected  by  F,  W.  Congdon  on  Mount  Dana,  Mono  County,  Cali- 
fornia, August  27,  1895  (m.,  fr.;  N.). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  S.  cascadensis  Code.  (5.  tenera 
And.,  non  A.  Br.)  is  regarded  as  very  dosely  related  to  petrophUa 
by  Rydberg,  or  as  **perhaps  only  a  variety"  of  it  by  Ball.  I  pre- 
fer to  place  it  in  a  different  group  next  to  S.  pidebopkytta,  and  I 
shall  speak  of  it  later. 

There  are  three  more  willows,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
induded  in  the  same  group  with  S,  arciicat  namely  5.  stokmi/era 
Cov.,  S.  ooalifolia  Trautv.,  and  S.  groetUandica  Ixlstr.  The  first 
two  have  been  well  treated  by  Coville  (1901),  and  need  only  a  few 
remarks,  while  the  history  and  taxonomy  of  the  last  ought  to  be 
e3q>]ained  in  detail. 

4.  S.  STOLONiFER.A  Coville,  in  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  3:333. 
pi.  41.  Jii^.  I  ('Willows  of  AlaskaV  tQOi.  "is  a  species  of  eastern 
Alaska,  in  the  glacier  region  from  ^'akutut  Bay  to  Glacier  Ba\  and 
Lyrm  Canal."  R\t>rerg  (1899)  mentioned  this  species  under  the 
name  of  S.  unalaschensis  "Cham.  Linnaea  6:530  ''  As  Cov'ILLE 
has  explained,  Cli.AMisso  did  not  propose  such  a  >i)ecies,  but  merely 
describes  a  "Salix  unala^chcensis.  multis  cum  arctica  Pall,  conve- 
niens, jiluribusab  ilia  aljhurrcns.  nulli  lu^trarum  [)ropius  accedens,"* 
to  which  he  did  not  give  a  specific  name.  His  form  from  Unalaska 
is  the  same  as  S.  omlijolia  Trvt.,  and  Andersson  has  ahready 
mentioned  in  the  Prodromus  "5.  unalaschkensis  Chamisso"  among 
the  synonyms  of  Trautvetter's  spedes.  Coville  describes  the 
ovaries  as  "smooth  or  with  some  traces  of  pubescence  toward  the 
apex,"  and  he  regards  the  glabrous  form  as  the  t}pical  and  com- 
mon one.  I  think  it  best  to  propose  a  f .  subpiloaa,  f .  nov.,  fructibus 
pi.  m.  interdum  satis  dense  pilosis,  because  such  forms  resemble 
somewhat  S,  arciica,  especially  when  the  old  fruits  have  lost  the 
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style.  The  leaves,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  always  possess  stoniata  in 
the  upper  epidermis,  as  is  the  case  with  typical  5.  slolonijera,  while 
tfu  \  arc  wanting  in  the  leaves  of  typical  .V.  ardiai  and  5.  (n'alifolia. 
1  he  length  of  the  st\  le  and  the  rather  long  linear  stigmas  seem  to  be 
the  best  characters  to  distinguish  S.  stolonifcra  from  the  other 
species  of  this  group.  "The  characteristic  of  the  production  of 
slender  leafless,  subterranean  branches  or  stolons"  is  not  always 
clearly  seen  on  herbarium  specimens,  and  the  presence  of  such 
stolons  may  possibly  be  detected  in  other  related  species. 

5.  S.  ovAUFOUA  Trautvett^  in  Nouv.  M£m.  Soc.  Nat  Mosc. 
3:306,  pi.  13  (De  Salic.  Frig.  Kochii).  1832. — S,  myrtUhides  fonna  4 
Chamisso  in  Linnaea  6:539.  183 1.— 5.  unahschkensis  Chamisso  ex 
Andersson  in  (Vfv.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Fdrh.  15: 130.  1858.— 5.  rofundata 
Rydberg  apud  Macoun,  List  PI.  PribOof  Islands  in  Jordan,  Fur  Seak 
N.  Pac.  3:57i>  1899,  non  Forbes  1829. — 5.  cydophj^  Rydberg  in 
Bull.  N.Y.  Bot.  Gard.  1:275.  ^899,  non  Gandoger  1882. — ^The  type 
locality  of  the  species  is  Cape  Espenberg  in  the  Rotzebue  Sound. 
Its  range  extends  from  the  Bering  Strait,  where  it  is  probably  also 
found  on  the  Siberian  Coast,'  northward  to  Point  Barrow  and 
Martin  Point,  where  it  has  been  found  by  F.  Johanscn,  July  30, 
1OT4  (no.  136*"  or  93484  C)..  fr.);  and  southward  to  the  Pribilof  and 
Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  but  it  has  also  been 
collected  on  Kwliak  Island,  and  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Yakufat 
Bay.  The  typical  form  has  glabrous  ovaries  and  fruits;  there  are, 
however,  specimens  with  looseh'  pubescent  capsules  collected  by 
J^clease  and  Saunders,  St.  Paul  Inland  (no.  ^^442,  fr.;  M.),  which 
may  represent  the  var,  puhcscnLs  And.  1 IX".  Prodr.  i6':2oi-  1868). 
This  is  descrilted  as  l)eing  distinguished  !)y  "capsuhs  tenuiter  hir- 
sutis  griseu-pubescentibus  petiolis  et  foliis  basi  longius  hirsutis." 
As  no  type  is  given,  1  cannot  decide  whetlier  Andersson "s  variety 
is  identical  with  this  specimen. 

Some  other  specimens  which  Covilis  has  cited  as  typical  S. 
arctkay  whUe  Rydberg  took  them  for  5.  diplodiclya  Trautv.,  should 
be  discussed.  The  last  species  has  been  described,  as  I  have 
explained,  as  having  the  leaves  green  and  glossy  on  both  aides,  and 

»  Lg.  C.  \\  Riour  io  iSsj-56  on  .Vrakam  Island.  Those  specimens  arc  distributed 
as  S.  wa-ursit  but  agree  well  with  S.  motif elia  except  that  the  fruits  axe  not  slauoouft. 
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it  has  certainly  nothing  in  oommon  with  the  foims  in  question. 
These  qpedmens  seem  to  represent  a  form  somewhat  intermediate 
between  t>'pical  5.  ovalijolia  and  typical  5.  antica.  It  may  be 
characterized  briefly  as  follows:  ab  onalijolia  satis  diferre  videtur 

foliis  amentisque  majoribus,  floribits masculis  tantum  (an  semper?) 
glandula  vcntrali  instructis,  ovariis  satis  pubescentibus  etiam  fruc- 
tibus  tenuiter  \'el  partim  (fere  ut  in  var.  puhesccnte  supra)  pilosis 
scd  non  distincte  glaucescentibus;  ab  arctic  a  praecipue  recedit 
foliis  minoribus  pi.  m.  rotundatis  vel  obovato-rotundis,  amentis 
parvioribus,  fructibus  minoribus  (perfecte  maturis  non  visis)  pi.  m. 
glabrescentibus  vel  partim  glabris.  I  do  not  want  to  propose  a  new 
name  for  this  form,  because  it  needs  further  obser\  alion.  but  it  is 
b\-  ni)  means  identical  either  with  S.  oval i folia  {)ubcsc('ns  or  with 
arclica.  It  may  be  referred  provisionally  to  6'.  ovtilijolia  \  ar.  sub- 
arctica  Limdstrom  in  Nov.  Act.  Roy.  Soc.  Sci.  Ui)sala  111.  1877. 
p.  41 .  where  the  follovving  characters  are  given :  "/3,  subarciica  nob. 
capsulis  pubescentibus;  foliis  majoribus,  subtus  parce  viliosis." 
As  I  have  sakl,  the  forms  described  by  Lundstb5m  cannot  be  fully 
understood  until  his  type  material  is  examined. 

There  remains  another  arctic  form  which  I  should  have  regarded 
as  not  separable  from  typical  5.  atfoH/olia  but  for  the  fact  that  I 
found  stomata  in  the  upper  leaf  epidermis  in  most  of  the  specimens 
dted  later.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  rather  scanty  material 
before  me,  tliis  variety,  for  which  I  propose  the  name  var.  camden- 
sis,  var.  nov.,  seems  chiefly  to  differ  from  S.  owUifdia  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects:  foUis  nondum  perfecte  evolutis  minoribus  vcl 
oblongioribus  elliptico-  vel  ovato-oblongis  vel  oblanceolatis  apice 
acutis  vel  obtusis  basi  acutis  vel  pi.  m.  rotundatis  \  i\  ultra  i .  5  cm. 
lonrn's  et  1  cm.  latis  in  epidermide  superiore  vulgo  pi.  m.  stomati- 
feris  adultis  textura  tonuiore  et  subtus  minus  distincte  reticulatis, 
petiolis  saepe  quam  gemma  brevioribus.  amentis  masculis  subma- 
joribus  ad  1.5:1  cm.  magnis,  frucliieris  subminoribus  ad  1.5  cm. 
longis  et  1 . 2  cm.  crassis. 

I  examined  the  following  specimens:  Alaska,  Camden  Bay,  Collinson 
Point,  July  17.  1014  F  Johansen  (no.  ii6  or  ou^^-'  O.,  fr.,  type  in  O.);  June 
1914,  F.  Johansen  (no.  44*  or  0.^807  O.;  f.;  stomula  non  visa;  no.  44^  or 
93806  O.,  m.);  Kongenevik,  July  1914,  P.  /okattsen  (no.  82*  or  93805  O.,  m. 
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syntype;  no.  S^**  or  93804  O..  fr.;  stomata  supcrne  in  toliis  non  visa);  west 
of  Martin  Point.  July  ^o,  Tor  j.  F.  Johansen  (no.  1  or  03483  O..  st.  .  folia 
supernc  stomatibus  numcrosis  instructa  brcviter  pctiolaia,  forma  porro  obser- 
vanda). 

Dr.  Frits  Johansen  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  following  informa- 
tion reganUag  this  variety:  *'Nos.  44a,  b.  Collinson  Point.  This  willow  grew 
on  more  hare,  gravelly  tundra  nof  r  thr  beach  (transition  region  to  the  latter), 
in  patches  of  several  plants,  lii  fjruwih  was  very  prostrate  and  depressed 
(among  stones  and  vegetation),  with  the  stems  and  branches  lying  very  close 
to  the  ground  and  spreading  widely,  so  that  only  the  catkins  showed  up  from  a 
little  distance.  Especially  the  subterraneous  parts  (roots  and  stem  parts) 
were  less  exten-sive  and  spreading  than  with  thost-  found  at  KonKciicvik.  Alaska 
(see  below);  probably  because  they  did  not  grow  on  sanil  dunes  as  is  the  case 
at  the  former  place. — Nos.  82a,  b,  Kongcncvik.  The  collecting  place  was 
where  the  seashore  (beach)  through  low  sand  dunes  goes  over  into  the  mote 
typical  tundra  behind.  On  these  sand  dunes  the  vegetation  is  very  char- 
acteristic and  consists  almost  exrlu>ively  of  Elymus.  ('.;/•<  v.  Sulix.  CItiiiu.urium, 
etc..  each  species  spreruling  (both  above  and  un<iiT  iht-  ground;  over  large 
patches  (areas)  and  (iominating  more  or  less  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
species.  This  5o/tjr  seemed  to  be  very  prostrate,  but  the  larger  part  of  each 
plant  is  buried  in  the  sand,  so  that  only  the  leaf  and  catkin-carrying  branch 
parts  (outer  third)  protruded.  It  was  mostly  largo  plants  widely  spread- 
ing (both  roots  and  sterns^;  the  branches  often  having  the  form  of  long 
"runners"  intersecting  the  sand  rhizome-like  in  all  directions.  The  sand- 
covered  parts  of  the  branches  were  without  leaves  or  catkins  and  pale 
(white-yellow).  When  growing  in  less  sandy  soil  the  growth  is  natumly 
more  condensed  (sec  above  under  Collinson  Point).  The  plants  were  in  full 
bloom  in  the  end  of  June. — Xos.  i^6a.  b.  Nfartin  Point.  The  collecting  place 
was  a  sandy  gravel  spit  of  slight  elevation,  with  the  sand  dunes  less  pro- 
nounced than  at  Kongenevik.  \'egetation  ratlwr  scattered  and  in  patches, 
except  around  the  several  ponds  a^d  the  big  higoon  between  the  sand  spit 
and  the  mainland  behind.  On  sandy  places  the  vegetation  was  much  like 
that  at  Kongenevik,  with  JJ i>>u  kcttyia  taking  the  place  of  Chamaerium. 
.•\s  the  character  of  the  spit  was  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  beach 
regions  at  Collinson  Point  and  at  Kongenevik,  so  did  also  the  growth  of  the 
S<dix  in  question  resonble  those  of  the  same  species  from  both  of  the  foregoing 
places,  .^t  the  time  of  collecting  the  plants  had  dropped  ^  catkins  and  had 
unripe  $  catkins." 

6.  S.  GROENLANDicA  Limclstrom,  Nov.  Act.  Reg.  Soc.  Sd. 
Upsala  III.  1877.  p.  36.—^.  arctica  Liebmann,  FI.  Dan.  XIV.  fasc. 
42:7,  />/.  2488.  1849,  non  Patl.— 5.  ardica  y,  Groenlandica  And.  in 
DC,  Prodr.  16':  287.  ut  videtur  excl.  fonna  6  ^j»Ua.— Andersson 
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based  his  var.  groenlandica  on  "S,  arctka  FL  Dan.  t.  2488,"  and 
he  distinguished  6  fcMrms:  (i)  hehecofpoy  which  is  nothing  but  the 
type;  (2)  lefacarpa^  with  glabrous  ovaries;  (3)  latifolia,  whidi 
probably  only  represents  a  vigorous  form  with  "foliis  orhiculato- 
ovalibus";  (4)  angusiijolia.  a  mere  form  with  "foliis  lanceolatis"; 
(5)  maarocarpa.,  which  is  nothing  but  the  typical  plant  with  normal 
big  aments;  and  (6)  pusilla.  which  I  cannot  interpret  because  the 
description  ('' fruticulus  vix  digitalis,  foliis  i-;?  lin,  lonpis  Hensis- 
sime  confcrtis.  Saliri  retusac  scrpyllijoliae  analoga  )  is  insullicicnl, 
and  Andersson  does  not  rite  a  type  or  any  locality  for  it.  The 
tlescription  and  figure  given  by  Liebmann  are  quite  sullicicnt  to 
understand  what  form  is  meant,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
this  well  marked  species  could  be  misunderstood  by  later  auth()r>. 
LuNDSTROM  did  not  say  much  about  it.  because  he  %vas  dealing  with 
Asiatic  and  European  forms,  and  only  wanted  to  .separate  it  from 
the  related  species.  Lange  (Consp.  Fl.  Groenl.  1:108.  1880), 
in  adding  his  var.  ** minuHfeiia  Andi  mscr."  to  those  already 
described  by  Andersson  (but  omitting  f.  macrocarpa),  referred 
S.  arctka  Br.  (S.  Brawnei  Ldstr.)  as  a  synonym  to  S.  graen- 
hndkay  and  seems  to  have  misunderstood  Brown's  plant.  Ryd- 
BERG,  in  his  turn,  as  I  have  said,  mixed  the  real  S,  groetUandka 
with  his  S.  anglorumf  and  gave  the  name  groeiUandka  to  specimens 
of  the  latter  species  and  to  several  fonns  of  different  origin.  In 
my  opinion  the  true  5.  graenkmdka  may  easily  be  recognized  by 
its  glabrous  leaves,  which  are  shining  dark  green  and  without 
stomata  above  and  distinctly  glaucescent  beneath,  the  margin  being 
entire  or  often  more  or  less  glandular  denticulate,  by  its  large 
aments  which  measure  from  5:  i  .2  to  10:1 .6  cm.  in  fruit,  and  by 
its  di.stinctly  pediceled  ovaries,  which  bear  a  rather  thin  and  short 
silky  puhcsrcncc  even  when  young  and  possess  a  short  and  broad 
gland  of  about  half  the  length  of  the  pedicel.  The  shape  of  the 
ventral  gland,  which  is  the  sanii-  in  both  sexes,  differs  much  from 
that  of  the  other  s{)ecies  of  this  group  where,  as  a  rule,  it  is  oblong 
or  o\  ate-eonical  and  longer  than  the  pedicel.  The  thin  pubescence 
of  the  ovaries  and  fruits,  which  are  often  almost  glabrate  or  entirely 
glabrous  in  var.  kjoairpa  (And.)  Lange,  gives  them  a  different 
aspect  from  the  tomentose  capsules  of  S.  arctka,  S.  anghrum,  or 
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5.  pelropkUa,  In  the  size  of  the  fruiting  aments  5.  groenlandica  is 
next  to  vigorous  forms  of  S.  ofclica  and  to  S.  arclica  var.  sulh 

cordata. 

The  t>pe  of  S.  groenlandica  has  been  collected  by  \'ahl  "in 
locis  humidis  Groenlandiac  orientalis  et  occidentalis  a  limitc  maris 
ad  alt.  200  jx-dum."  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  V'ahl's  and  no 
material  from  eastern  Greenland.  Judu:!np:"by  the  specimens  I  have 
examined,  its  ranjjc  extends  from  Dimo  Island  (70°  N.  latitude) 
through  the  >  ut!  i  n  part  of  Baffin's  Lantl  westward  to  the  Bath- 
Ufit  Inlet  (about  ioq°  W.  longitudcV  and  southward  along  the 
shores  ul  the  Hudson  Bay  through  Ungava  and  Labrador  to  the 
western  Gaspe  Peninsula  and  the  Port  i  Port  Bay  in  western  New- 
foundland. There  are  also  some  rather  uncertain  and  fragmentary 
specimens  from  the  Lancaster  and  Jones  Sound,  and  probably  the 
habitat  of  S.  groenlandica  reaches  its  northern  limit  at  about  the 
76th  paraUeK  Other  specimens  have  stomata  in  the  upper  epider- 
mis of  their  leaves  and  may  represent  a  different  variety  or  be  of 
hybrid  origin;  they  need  further  observation. 

Arnold  Aruoretuu 
Jamaica  Plaik»  Mass. 
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FECUNDATION  AND  FORMATION  OF  THE  PRIMARY 
ENDOSPERM  NUCLEUS  IN  CERTAIN  LILIACEAE 
Mildred  Koihnagel 

(with  plates  in-v) 

llltTOdllCtiOll 

Between  1890  and  1902  many  articles  appeared  on  feaindation 
and  double  fertilization  In  the  aiigioq)erms.  On  the  whole,  the 
authors  have  dealt  with  the  entrance  of  the  male  nuclei,  their 
bdiavior  within  the  embryo  sac,  their  form,  the  union  between  the 
and  male  nucleus,  and  between  the  male  and  polar  nucid; 
but  they  have  not  investigated  in  detail  the  chromatin  changes 
that  occur  from  the  time  of  contact  of  these  nudd  to  the  completion 
of  the  first  division. 

In  189 1  GuiGXARD  (6)  described  the  entrance  of  the  so^alled 
antherosoids  into  the  sac,  each  accompanied  by  its  centrosomes. 
One  male  nucleus  became  applied  to  the  egg  nucleus,  each  of  which 
took  on  the  resting  condition  and  remained  distinct  for  some  time. 
While  in  this  state  the  male  nucleus  enlarged  and  both  the  egg  and 
the  sperm  nucleus  flattened  at  the  surface  of  contact,  but  with  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  remaining  between  them  for  some 
time.  Even  after  the  nuclear  membranes  had  disappeared,  the 
contour  of  the  two  was  traceable  at  the  periphery.  Later  he  dis- 
tinguished,  on  oj^posite  sides  of  the  nuclear  cavity,  two  groups  ol 
chromatin  in  the  spirem  stage.  No  (irawingti  were  made  to  show 
this.  X^'hcn  the  nuclear  plate  was  formed  he  asserted  that  one- 
half  of  the  chromosomes  were  contributed  by  the  egg  and  one-hail 
by  the  sperm. 

The  process  of  fertilization  in  LUium  Mcfktgm  and  L.  candidum 
was  described  by  Mottier  (13)  in  1898.  In  L,  Mattagon  there 
was  no  complete  fusion  of  egg  and  8>shaped  sperm,  the  lack  of  which 
resulted  in  a  failure  to  mature  seeds.  In  the  r^on  of  the  two  polar 
nuclei,  which  had  not  fused  and  which  began  disuitegrating  96  hours 
after  pollination,  a  nucleus,  simihir  to  the  nucleus  which  united  with 
143I  IBotaaka]  Gtwtle,  voL  66 
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the  vi^'^.  was  observed.  L.  candidum  funii>}u'(l  tnalcrial  lor  norm»Tl 
fcrtilualion.  At  the  union  of  the  c^'t,'  and  sjRTtn,  the  latter  was 
about  the  si/.c  of  Iht-  lormer  and  both  wt  rc  in  the  resting  condition, 
the  chromatin  being  distribuLcd  in  ihr  form  of  a  line  network.  Xo 
boundary  was  observed  separating  the  two  elements  at  the  point 
of  contact,  and  the  fusion  that  took  place  during  resting  condition 
was  so  complete  at  the  close  of  fertilization  that  there  was  no  visible 
distinction  between  male  and  female  chromatin. 

In  1904  MoTTiEit  (14)  confirmed  his  earlier  investigations, 
pointed  out  the  8  shape  of  the  male  nucleus,  the  fusion  of  the 
sexual  nuclei  in  resting  condition,  the  coming  together  of  the  two 
polar  and  male  nuclei  in  £.  Martagon^  and  the  cause  of  the  non* 
fusion.  Althou^  he  stated  that  the  sexual  nuclei  were  In  the 
resting  condition  at  the  time  of  fusion,  he  called  attention  to  the 
chromatin  of  the  sperm  being  more  regular  than  that  of  the  egg. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  the  nucleoli  fused  at  fertilization. 

One  of  the  first  reports  of  double  fertilization  was  made  by 
GuiGNARD  (7)  in  1899  for  lAlium  Sfartagon.  In  this  species  he 
observed  the  union  of  one  of  the  male  nuclei  with  one  of  the  polar 
nuclei,  followed  by  the  union  with  the  second  polar  nucleus.  The 
chromatin  of  the  two  male  nuclei.  <^n  account  of  being  coarser, 
was  distinguishable  from  that  of  tlie  egg  and  polar  nuclei  with 
which  they  had  fu^ed.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  able  to  recog- 
nize ihe  triple  origin  of  the  secojidary  nucleus  during  the  prophases, 
althuut^h  no  drawings  were  piven. 

N  AW  AM  Hi\  (15).  in  the  tirst  report  of  double  fertilization  in 
Lilium  Marldi^on  and  I-'riiillaria  lenclla.  noted  that  the  cellulose 
membrane  surrounding  the  sexual  apparatus  was  absorbed  just 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  pollen  tube,  and  that  the  spiral- 
shaped  male  nucleus  entered  the  protoplasm  of  the  sac.  He  con> 
eluded  that  the  sperms  took  on  various  shapes  under  various 
conditions,  and,  as  Guignard  had  assumed,  that  they  were  motile. 
One  sperm  was  found  to  enter  the  egg,  the  other  to  unite  with  the 
superior  polar  nucleus,  and  in  both  cases  a  complete  fusion  occurred 
after  a  certain  period.  The  fusion  of  the  superior  and  inferior  polar 
nuclei  took  place  after  the  male  nucleus  had  united  with  the  former. 
The  triple  fusion  was  followed  in  a  short  time  by  a  division  which 
preceded  that  of  the  egg. 
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In  iQoo  (iuiGXARD  (g)  found  that  in  some  cases  the  po!ar  nuclei, 
the  upper  one  of  which  he  saici  was  analogous  to  the  egj,',  fused 
before  the  entrance  of  the  i)ollen  tube,  and  that  when  the  male 
nuclei  entered  the  sac,  they  entered  into  fusion  so  quickly  that,  in 
some  species,  one  rarely  saw  them  free.  In  Tidipa  he  was  able  to 
follow  the  contour  of  the  three  nuclei  entering  into  the  fusion 
nucleus  some  time  after  their  coming  together,  and  even  after  the 
membranes  had  disappeared  ut  their  surface  of  contact. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  in  various  groups  of  angiosperms 
by  GuiGNAKD  (6,  7,  8,  9,  10),  Nawaschin  (15),  Strasburger 
(17,  18),  and  others  at  this  time»  it  was  generally  concluded  that 
double  fecundati<m  was  normally  found  in  angiosperms  and  that 
the  uniting  of  the  male  nucleus  with  the  polar  nuclei  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  pseudo-fecundation  whose  function  was  to  stimi^te 
the  formation  of  ''albumen." 

Ernst  (3),  investigating  fertilization  of  Paris  qmdrifoUa  and 
Trillium  grandiflarum,  found  that  the  two  polar  nuclei  were  fused 
before  the  male  nucleus  united  with  them ,  and  at  times  a  spirem  was 
formed  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  sperm,  showing  that  the 
male  nucleus  was  not  necessary  to  stimulate  division.  At  other 
times  the  spirem  was  not  formed  until  the  three  nuclei  were  fused, 
in  which  case  he  was  unable  to  discern  which  part  of  the  chromatin 
was  contributed  by  the  various  nuclei.  He  also  stated  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  rely  upon  the  number  of  nucleoli  found  in  the  fused  mass 
to  ascertain  whether  fertili/atiun  had  taken  place  or  not.  In  the 
fecundation  of  the  egg  there  was  a  comj)Iete  blending  of  the 
substances,  and  at  cross  segmt-ntaiion  he  failed  to  lind  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  chromatin  into  two  groups. 

Strasburger  (17,  18)  used  the  terms  generative  and  vegetatix  e 
fertilization,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  triple  fusion.  The 
union  of  the  sperm,  either  with  the  egg  or  with  the  polar  nuclei, 
functioned  as  a  stimulus. 

In  19 1 1  Coulter  (2),  after  reviewing  the  literature  on  endo- 
sperm formation,  stated  that  since  endosperm  may  form  without 
the  fusion  of  the  sperm  or  even  of  the  second  polar  nucleus,  these 
being  simply  supplementary,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
"there  should  be  any  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  endosperm  as 
gametophyte.**  He  concluded  that  "  the  product  of  such  fusions  is 
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merely  an  undifferentiated  tis>uc  which  practically  continues  the 
tissue  of  the  gametophyte,  that  is,  it  is  simply  growth  and  nut 
organization.'* 

From  TQ02  to  iqi  ^  practically  nothing  new  was  published  on 
the  subject  of  fcrtilizalion,  In  igi Blackman  and  Welsford  (i) 
reported  that  the  chroiualin  oi  the  vcrniiiorm  male  nucleus  was  in  a 
network,  although  not  the  network  of  a  resting  nucleus,  this  condi- 
ticm  becoming  more  noticeable  later  on.  At  times  they  also  noted 
that  the  chromatin  of  the  egg  might  become  threadlike  just  previous 
to  fuaon. 

The  most  recent  paper  on  fertilization  is  by  Sax  (i6)  in  1916 
on  fertilization  in  FfUUtaria  pudicaf  in  which  he  noted  that  the 
vermiform  sperm  lay  indented  in  the  egg  for  some  time  before  the 
membranes  between  them  disappeared.  The  chromatin  was  in 
more  or  less  of  a  network  and  the  granules  were  of  various  sizes. 
When  the  membranes  at  the  surface  of  contact  broke  down,  the 
contents  of  the  two  nuclei  mingled  and  were  not  distinguishable 
from  each  other.  The  spirem  usually  appears  after  this.  Triple 
fusion  was  also  complete  and  the  resulting  nucleus  divided  before 
that  of  the  fertilized  egg. 

In  none  of  these  cases  have  the  chromatin  changes  been  carefully 
followed  from  the  time  of  contact  of  the  nuclei  until  the  completion 
of  the  first  division,  the  cmpha>is  previously  having  been  placed 
uj)on  tht  actual  coming  together,  the  uniting,  and  the  very  earhest 
steps  in  division. 

The  process  of  fertilization  and  dihlribution  of  the  chromatin 
contrihutrd  by  tlie  egg  and  sperm  in  Piuus  and  Abies  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  Ferguson  (4, 5)  and  Hutchinson  (12),  and 
it  was  with  the  desire  that  something  of  this  nature  should  be  done 
for  angiosperms  that  the  presoit  investigation  was  undertaken. 

Materials  and  methods 

For  fertilization  of  the  e^,  Trillium  g^andifiofum  was  used,  the 
material  being  collected  in  damp  woods  along  the  Des  Plaines  River, 
northwest  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  from  May  3  to  May  d6, 19r6.  The 
first  collection  was  made  at  the  time  of  pollination,  althou<:]i  the 
pollen  tube  was  not  seen  in  the  micropyle  until  two  weeks  later, 
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while  in  the  collection  of  May  26  dividing  endosperm  nuclei  and 
second  division  of  the  fertilized  egg  were  found  for  the  first  time. 
Lilium  Martagon,  collected  from  the  garden  of  Indiana  University, 
Blooming-ton.  Indiana,  in  May  igi6.  g6  and  120  hours  after  nollin;i- 
tion.  was  more  favorable  for  the  hrst  division  of  the  endosi)erm 
nucleus.  The  former  material  was  kille<l  and  fixed  in  chrom-osmic- 
acetic  acid  1-2  hours  and  then  in  chromo-acetic  acid  24-^6  hours, 
washed.  d('h>-drated.  and  imbedded  either  from  diloroform  or  xylol. 
Lilium  Marta^on  ovaries  were  killed  and  fixed  in  chrom-osmic- 
acetic  acid  24  jo  hours,  washed,  dehydrated,  and  imbedded  from 
chloroform.  All  sections  were  cut  12  m  thick  and  both  modified 
*  triple  and  Heidenhain's  iron-alum-haematoxylin  were  used  for 
staining,  the  latter  being  more  satisfactory  for  most  stages,  as  the 
chromatin  was  more  s)iarply  differentiated. 

Formation  of  the  primaiy  endoaperm  nucleus 

For  the  development  of  the  spirem  and  the  first  division  of  the 
endosperm  nucleus,  Lilium  Martagon  was  found  to  be  very  favor- 
able,  as  many  dividing  primary  endosperm  nudd  were  found  in  the 
sacs  of  material  killed  96  and  1 20  hours  after  pollination.  Activity 
did  not  cease  at  the  end  of  the  first  divisions,  for  as  many  as  12-16 
nuclei  were  found  in  many  sacs  of  the  older  material  (fig.  29). 

The  sperm  comes  in  contact  with  the  polar  nuclei  before  these 
two  have  fused,  although  they  may  be  Ln  contact  or  in  close  proxim- 
ity (fig.  17).  These  three  nuclei  will  usually  be  found  in  the  center 
of  the  sac  where  just  previous  to  the  triple  fusion  the  two  polar 
nuclei  were  to  be  seen. 

The  chromatin  of  the  egg  can  scarcely  he  said  to  be  in  a  network, 
but  rather  to  consist  of  strands  which  are  more  or  less  united 
(ligs.  17,  18K  that  of  the  male  nuc!eu>  being  much  coarser  than  that 
of  the  polar  nuclei.  Wlu-n  the  sperm  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
sac.  it  still  has  its  curved  or  \ernulurm  shape,  while  the  contour 
ot  the  polar  nuclei  may  vary,  sometimes  being  quite  cur\ed  before 
coming  together  (fig.  17),  but  at  other  times  only  changing  to 
this  shape  as  pressure  is  exerted  by  contact.  The  three  nuclei 
upon  uniting  may  be  variously  twisted  about  each  other,  the  male 
nucleus  usually  twisting  more  than  the  others  and  recognizable  by 
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its  coarser  chromatin  strands  (fig.  i8).  In  fig.  iS  the  three  nuclei 
as  a  whole  present  a  more  or  less  globular  contour,  although  the 
nuclear  membranes  are  still  present  at  the  surfaces  of  contact. 

In  Trillium  grandiflnrum  the  three  nuclei,  which  unite  to  form 
the  primary  endosperm  nucleus,  arc  al!  alike  in  shape,  it  bein<^ 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  male  nucleus  from  the  two  polar 
nuclei  by  its  form  or  size  i  tlfj.  i6).  Since  the  mass  of  the  three  nuclei 
is  so  large,  it  is  often  im])ossible  to  find  parts  of  all  three  nuclei  in 
one  section,  and  frequently  only  two  will  l)e  visible  (fig.  iq).  All 
three  contain  nucleoli,  .sometimes  one.  while  at  other  times  there 
arc  many.  The  chromatin  strands  thicken  until  the\  may  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance  (figs.  19,  20).  While  in  some 
instances  the  membranes  still  separate  the  nuclei  (fig.  20),  at 
other  times  they  are  not  visible,  as  in  fig.  19;  but,  nevertheless, 
where  the  chromatin  contributed  by  one  nucleus  leaves  off  and 
that  of  another  begins  is  very  easily  seen. 

Up  to  the  period  when  the  spirem  has  assumed  its  mature 
thickness,  the  separating  membranes  may  not  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared (fig.  2t),  and  in  some  cases  the  three  groups  of  spirems  are 
plainly  evident.  From  fig.  22  it  could  be  concluded  that  a  complete 
fusion  or  intermingling  of  chromatin  had  previously  occurred,  but 
such  has  not  happened,  for  in  the  next  section  of  this  same  primary 
nucleus  parts  of  all  three  nuclei  are  seen  (fig.  21).  Even  at  this 
stage,  before  the  complete  breaking  down  of  the  separating  mem- 
branes, segmentation  has  begun  and  spindle  fibers  are  forming 
about  the  group.  As  far  hack  as  the  coming  together  of  the  two 
polar  nuclei  and  the  sperm  nucleus,  a  surrounding  complex  of 
libers  could  be  seen  l  iijz;.  18). 

In  fig.  21  the  libers  ha\e  commenced  to  radiate  out  into  the 
cvtoplasm.  followed  after  a  short  period  by  a  c  t)mi)lete  sedimenta- 
tion of  the  spirems.  resultint^  in  three  groups  of  chromosomes  being 
scattered  upon  the  three  arms  of  the  tripolar  s])indle,  respectively 
(figs.  23,  24).  As  the  tripolar  structure  gradually  assumes  the 
form  of  a  bipolar  spindle,  the  chromosomes,  which  were  previously 
1>  ing  upon  the  third  arm,  are  pulled  into  line  with  the  other  two 
groups,  thereby  forming  a  typical  bipolar  spindle  (figs.  24,  25). 
The  chromosomes  now  thicken  and  are  typically  arranged  into  the 
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equatorial  plate  of  the  bipolar  spindle;  but  even  yet  the  third 
group  of  chromosomes  is  recognizable,  as  can  be  seen  at  the  left  in 
the  group  in  fig.  25. 

After  this  stage  the  chromosomes  contributed  each  of  the 
polar  nuclei  and  by  the  sperm  nucleus  are  no  longer  distinpuishable 
i  Uil.  26).  No  trace  of  such  distinction  is  seen  in  early  metaphase 
or  later  spindle  phases.  How  the  various  chromosomes  finally 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  spindle  and  their  distribution  could 
not  be  ascertained  in  this  investigation.  When  the  chromo- 
somes have  gathered  upon  the  equatorial  plate  of  the  bipolar 
s])indle.  each  very  much  elongated  chromosome  spHts  ion^;itudinally 
(fig.  2())  prei)aratory  to  a  typical  equational  division.  Xo  inter- 
mediate stages  between  early  metaphase  and  early  telophase  were 
found.  As  the  chromosomes  reach  the  poles,  they  are  somewhat 
shorter  than  when  leaving  the  equator,  and  from  the  count,  as 
seen  in  fig.  27,  30;  chromosomes  have  passed  to  each  pole. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  endosperm  nuclei  of  TriUium 
grandifiifrum  a  peculiarity  was  noted.  In  one  of  the  dividing  nuclei 
there  were  still  to  be  seen  the  three  groups  of  chromosomes  upon  the 
spindle,  each  group  consisting  approximately  of  six  chromosomes, 
or  the  baploid  number.  It  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  a  great  simi- 
larity in  appearance  between  thb  third  division  of  the  endosperm 
and  the  first  division  of  the  primary  endosperm  nucleus.  A  similar 
stage  was  observed  in  the  second  division  of  the  endosperm  nucleus 
of  LUiutn  Moflagon  (fig.  29),  showing  in  the  upper  dividing  nucleus 
an  appearance  very  similar  to  that  seen  in  fig.  24.  It  was  not 
determined  how  long  endosperm  division  would  continue  in  Lilium 
Martagan,  as  nothing  older  than  120  hours  after  pollination  was 
collected. 

F«rtUizati<m  of  the  egg  and  its  lirst  division 

Trillium  grandijlorum  furnished  the  best  material  for  this  phase 
of  the  investigation,  as  the  later  stages  of  the  tir»t  division  of  the 
fertilized  egg  were  not  to  be  found  in  Lilium  Mariagon  collected 
120  hours  after  pollination. 

In  L,  Mariagon  the  chromatin  of  the  egg  and  the  sperm,  at  the 
time  when  the  male  nudeus  lies  coiled  upon  the  egg,  is  similar  in 
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appearance  to  that  described  for  the  polar  nuclei  and  the  second 
spenn  nucleus.  The  chromatin  is  in  stmnds,  that  of  the  sperm 
being  heavier  than  that  of  the  egg  (fig.  i).  The  sperm  fertilizing  the 
egg  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  sperm  unitinc:  with  the  polar 

nuclei  at  the  time  of  contact  and  not  so  vermiform  (compare  figs,  i 
and  i/V  Fig.  2  illustrates  a  typical  fertilized  csx?  of  TrUlium 
grandijiorum  just  a  little  later  in  development  than  that  of  Lilium 
(fisj.  t).  In  this  later  statre  the  chromatin  is  lump\',  thr  jxirticU-s 
being  larger  in  the  sj^erni  than  in  the  egg.  and  the  membranes  sepa- 
rating the  two  nuclei  arc  becoming  ver\-  thin,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  at  all  innes.  After  this  lime  these  membranes 
are  rarely  to  be  found,  although  in  some  instances  they  persist  for  a 
longer  period  (fig.  4). 

The  chromatin  gradually  collects  into  larger  groups  forming 
more  or  less  broken  threads  connected  with  each  other  hy  fine 
anastomoses  (figs.  3,  4)-  In  many  portions  of  the  nucleus  of  this 
fertilised  egg  the  parallel  nature  of  some  of  these  strands  is  quite  con- 
spicuous (figs.  3, 4).  In  some  fertilized  eggs,  as  for  example  in  fig,  5, 
a  more  or  less  beaded,  although  discontinuous,  spirem  was  noted. 
Even  though  the  nuclear  membranes  which  separated  the  egg  and 
the  isgma  have  disappeared,  the  chromatin  that  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  each  of  the  two  nuclei  remains  distinct  (tig.  ^ ).  This  con- 
dition is  much  more  evident  in  some  fertilized  eggs  than  in  others. 
The  sperm  at  the  period  of  union  contains  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  chromatin  than  the  egg  and  throughout  most  of  the  subsequent 
stages  this  condition  i)er>ists  f  hgs.  3.  4,  g,  10,  i  j  1.  During  all  this 
time  the  fertilized  egg  i>  growing  in  size  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  chromatin.  When  the  continuous  s))ireni  is  lirst  formed,  it  is 
quite  thin  (tig.  61,  but  a>  the-  prophage  adxaiuo  the  chromatin 
thread  thickens  and  shortens  until  a  comparatively  thick  spirem 
results  (figs.  6-12).  Listead  of  one  continuous  spirem.  two  distinct 
spirems  are  usually  to  be  seen  within  the  single  nuclear  cavity, 
although  located  in  different  parts  of  the  cavity  (figs.  8-10).  In 
some  sections  such  differentiation  is  not  visible  (figs.  6.  7).  The 
dotted  lines  a-b  in  figs.  9  and  10  separate  the  two  spirems,  one  of 
which  was  contributed  by  the  sperm,  the  other  by  the  egg. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  nucleolus  is  not  seen  in  the  sperm 
when  it  unites  with  the  egg,  very  small  ones  are  found  in  later 
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stapes  (^tig.  3),  and  still  later,  in  the  spirem  stage,  a  large  nucleolus 
is  Irequcnlly  observed  (fig.  9) ;  but  al  tlie  beginning  of  segmentation 
all  traces  of  these  nucleoli  have  vani^ed. 

With  the  beginning  of  segmentation,  the  chromatin  threads 
appear  to  contract,  presenting  the  appearance  of  *'the  second  con- 
traction" of  heterotypic  mitosb  (figs.  11,  12).  Following  this,  the 
nudear  membrane  sunounding  the  two  groups  disappears,  leaving 
the  massed  segments  lying  free  in  the  crytofdasm.  Even  now  the 
two  sets  of  diranosomes  are  sqiarate  (fig.  12),  and  to  all  appear- 
ances a  spindle  is  formed  about  one  group  of  chromosomes  and  the 
other  set  is  pulled  into  the  bipolar  spindle,  for,  as  late  as  in  fig.  13, 
the  chromosomes  contributed  by  the  sperm  are  distinct  from  those 
contributed  by  the  egg.  In  each  of  the  two  groups  (fig.  13)  there 
arc  rij^proximately  six  chromosomes,  or  the  haploid  number.  The 
writer  was  unable  to  determine  the  arrangement  of  these  two  sets 
upon  the  equatorial  plate,  owing  to  lack  of  material  lor  later  stages. 
From  the  number  of  chromosomes  seen  at  teloi)hase  and  later 
divisions,  each  splits  longitudinally  at  metaphase,  so  that  twelve, 
the  diploid  number,  pass  to  each  pole. 

Discussion 

A  very  lull,  detailed  account  of  fertilization  in  Pinus  by  Fer- 
GtTSON  and  in  by  HuxcHtHSON  has  been  published;  but  a 
similar  account  is  not  to  be  found  for  angiosperms. 

Ferguson  (s)  reports  that  in  Pinus  the  chromatin  of  the  egg 
is  arranged  in  an  interrupted  reticidum,  the  netwwk  consisting  of 
granules  of  various  sizes  in  a  colorless  linin.  When  the  contents  of 
the  pollen  tube  have  been  discharged  into  the  egg,  one  of  the  male 
nuclei  takes  up  a  position  on  the  concave  side  of  the  egg,  this  depres- 
sion having  been  formed  at  the  approach  of  the  male  nudeus. 
Gradually  from  each  nucleus  a  spirem  is  formed  from  the  respective 
chromatin  material,  at  which  period  fibers  arise  in  the  region  of 
the  spirems  and  the  nuclear  membrane  gradually  fades  away.  At 
segmentation  these  two  spirems  give  rise  to  two  grtnips  of  chromo- 
somes, but  as  they  collect  on  the  spindle  this  distinction  is  lost. 
Each  chrcjmosomc  splits  longitudinalK-  and  each  daughter  nucleus 
receives  the  diploid  number.  When  these  daughter  nuclei  are 
preparing  for  second  division,  the  chromatin  collects  into  two 
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spirems.  ihi-  steps  hcintr  very  similar  to  those  of  the  first  division, 
and  it  is  contlu<K'il  that  in  all  {irobability  they  come  from  the 
maternal  and  paternal  source  respectively,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  formation  of  the  daughter  nucleus  the  chromatin  has  apj^eared 
coni[)letely  fused.  Since  the  suiisi'quent  di\'i^i<)ri^  were  not  toj- 
lowed.  it  could  not  be  determined  how  long  this  dual  nature  per- 
sisted. 

The  account  of  fertilization  in  Abies  balsamea  by  Hutchinson 
(12)  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  Ferguson.  The  contents  of  the 
male  nucleus  pass  into  the  nucleus  of  the  egg,  although  the  chroma- 
tin ^oups  remain  distinct,  and  later,  when  the  two  sets  of  spindle 
fibers  are  formed,  two  sets  of  chromosomes  arise  from  the  respective 
nuclei.  These  two  spindle  complexes  unite  and  the  chromosomes 
of  the  maternal  parent  pair  with  the  chromosomes  of  the  paternal 
parent,  after  which  the  fibers  disappear.  The  members  of  each  pair 
twist  about  each  other,  bend,  and  become  transversely  segmented 
at  the  bend  so  that  there  are  2.r  pairs  in  the  fertilized  egg.  When 
the  second  set  of  fibers  appears,  the  members  of  the  pairs  resulting 
from  the  transverse  segmentation  separate  for  the  opposite  poles. 

He.\tley  fii)  has  described  the  development  of  the  emhr\-o 
sac  of  Trillium  ccrnitum.  in  which  the  sac  arises  from  the  chalazal 
daughter  nu<  leusoi  the  mega>pore  mother  cell,  two  megaspores  only 
being  functional.  Each  iunctioninjz  megaspore  dis'ides  twice  to 
form  the  typically  arranged  S-nucleate  embryo  sac. 

In  the  present  study  it  was  not  considered  accessary  to  work 
out  the  development  of  the  sac,  and  furthermore,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  determine  the  method  of  entrance  <rf  the  sperms  into 
the  sac  or.  their  passage  to  the  egg  and  polar  nuclei.  Biackhan 
and  Welsford  (i),  Ernst  (3),  Guignard  (6,  9,  10),  MomER 
(13, 14),  Sax  (z6),  and  Strasbvrger  (17,  z8)  have  reported  on  the 
earlier  phase  of  fertilization,  and  on  the  whole  have  agreed.  These 
same  authors  have  also  described  in  detail  the  coming  together  of 
the  nuclei,  their  chromatin  condition,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
nuclear  membranes  separating  them,  although  Guign.\rd  (7-9) 
differs  somewhat  from  the  others  on  the  latter  point,  which  will  be 
si>okcn  of  later.  By  comparing  these  investigations  with  those  of 
Pinus  (Ferguso.n  4,  5)  and  Abies  (Hutchinson  la),  it  is  apparent 
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to  the  writer  that  the  present  knowledj^e  of  certain  phases  of  fertili- 
zation in  anj!:iosperm^i  is  very  scanty,  especially  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  maternal  and  palcrnal  chromatin. 

Ernst  (3)  reports  for  Trillium  j^randijlorum,  and  a  similar 
conclusion  is  reached  hy  \arious  autliors  for  certain  other  plants, 
Liiai  there  is  a  fusion  of  the  polar  nuclei  previous  to  the  entrance 
of  the  pollen  tube;  but  in  not  a  single  case  in  either  Trillium  or 
LUium  has  such  a  condition  been  fotind  to  exbt.  the  polar  nuclei 
always  being  distinctly  separate,  although  usually  in  contact  (figs. 
16-19).  Only  a  few  cases  of  triple  fusion  were  observed  in  TriUium 
ffondifiorumt  although  all  that* were  found  appeared  as  illustrated 
in  fig.  z6. 

Blackham  and  Welsford  (i),  GmGNA&D  (7-9),  Mottier  (14), 
and  Sax  (16)  have  noted  that  the  mate  nucleus  can  be  distinguished 

from  the  egg  and  from  the  polar  nuclei  both  by  its  shape  and  the 
condition  of  the  chromatin,  since  this  substance  is  coarser  in  the 
urate  nucleus,  and  at  times  assumes  almost  a  spirem  condition 
previous  to  fusion.  The  sperms  have  been  found  not  always 
to  retain  their  S  or  curved  form,  for  in  Trillium  the  male  nucleus 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  polar  nuclei,  either  by  its  size 
or  countour  (fig.  16). 

The  three  nuclei  (superior  and  inferior  polar  nuclei  and  male 
nucleus)  of  Lilium  Marla^on  become  very  much  tvvisLc<i  about 
each  other  very  soon  after  coming  in  contact  (lig.  18),  and  even 
previous  to  this  the  polar  nuclei  may  have  lost  their  globular 
form  (tig.  17),  although  the  writer  failed  to  find  any  mention  of  this 
in  previous  accounts.  The  fibers  appear  early  about  the  nuclear 
complex  of  LUium  and  gradually  merge  into  the  cytoplasm,  as 
Ferguson  (4,  5)  has  reported  for  the  fertilized  egg  of  Pinus. 
The  chromatin  is  in  fine  strands  and  not  in  a  network,  as  Guignard 
and  MoTTOBR  have  stated.  The  number  of  nucleoli  in  each  nucleus 
may  vary  from  one  to  several,  and  in  some  specimens  there  are  none. 
As  Sax  (16)  has  said  for  PrUilhria,  at  the  time  of  contact  the 
chromatin  is  threadlike,  with  large  irregular  pieces  of  chromatin 
scattered  througiiout. 

In  many  instances  the  separating  nuclear  membranes  are  still 
to  be  seen  when  the  chromatin  has  been  Lrani»furmed  into  a 
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comparativel\  hr;t\  v  si)ircni  dig.  20),  and  in  some  instances  at  the 
beginning  of  segmentation  fragments  of  it  still  remain  (tie.  21). 
In  cases  where  the  separating  nuclear  membranes  flo  disajipear 
early,  the  limits  of  the  nuclei  are  readily  followed  (fiji;.  19).  GriG- 
NARU  (7),  in  his  first  report  of  double  fecundation,  says  that  the 
chromatin  of  the  sperm  enters  into  more  or  less  of  a  spirem  before 
fusion  with  the  two  polar  nuclei,  after  which,  at  times,  he  is  still 
able  to  recognise  the  triple  origin  of  the  secondary  nucleus  of  the 
sac.  None  of  his  drawings  are  later  than  fig.  18  of  the  writer,  and 
apparently  the  chromatin  is  in  the  same  condition.  In  a  later 
paper  (8)  he  describes  a  similar  condition  in  Narcissus, 

In  FriUUariat  Sax  (16),  after  stating  that  the  chromatin  of  the 
male  nucleus  frequently  passes  into  a  spirem  previous  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  separating  membranes,  and  in  some  few 
instances  observing  the  beginning  spirem  in  the  polar  nuclei,  con* 
eludes  that  there  is  a  complete  fusion  of  the  chromatin  contributed 
by  the  three  nudd,  and  that  this  is  further  proved  by  finding  no 
incomplete  fusions  in  later  stages. 

In  not  a  single  specimen  showing  the  formation  of  the  primary 
endosperm  nucleus  was  the  writer  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  chromatin  of  the  various  nuclei  that  ha\e  contril)Uied  to  this 
nuclear  cumi)lex.  From  the  v  iew  ()l)taine<i  in  tig.  22  it  could  readily 
be  concluded  that  a  tonij)lete  intermingling  of  chromatin  has  previ- 
ously occurred,  but  when  the  ne.xt  section  of  the  same  primar>' 
endosperm  nucleus  is  examined  (fig.  21),  such  a  conclusion  is  seen  to 
be  groundless. 

Whether  or  not  the  separating  nuclear  membranes  have  entirely 
broken  down  by  the  time  of  segmentation,  the  spirems  rmain  dis« 
tinct,  and,  following  segmentation,  three  groups  of  chromosomes 
collect  upon  the  three  arms  of  the  tripolar  spindle  (figs.  23,  24). 
In  none  of  the  literature  examined  has  such  a  stage  been  shown 
or  rqx>rted,  for,  if  such  had.  the  idea  of  complete  fusion  or  inter- 
mingling of  chromatin  material  coukl  not  have  been  adhered  to  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Since  the  chromosomes  are  very  long  and  quite  numerous  (36), 
the  writer  was  unable  to  follow  definitely  their  final  arrangement 
upon  the  bipolar  spindle.   From  the  appearance  of  fig.  25  it  seems 
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tliat  the  group  on  the  right  side  of  the  equatorial  plate  might  be 
the  group  that  has  been  pulled  into  line.  Soon  after  this  each 
chromosome  splits  longitudinally,  as  Ferguson  (4,  5)  has  reported 
for  PtHuSy  and  all  trace  of  the  individuality  of  the  groups  is  lost  for 

a  time. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  in  Lilium  Marl^igon  fusion 
and  subsequent  divisions  did  not  occur  unless  the  top  was  cut  off 
from  the  bulb;  but  in  the  plants  used  in  this  investigation,  in 
which  this  was  not  done,  the  ovaries  showed  many  (li%'i(iinf^  endo- 
sperm nuclei  and  the  sacs  were  in  good  condition  (Hg.  29).  In 
Trillium  grandijlarum  in  a  sac  of  four  dividing  endosperm  nuclei 
(fig.  28),  and  in  Lilium  Martagm  in  a  sac  of  two  dividing  nuclei 
(fig.  29),  as  described  previously,  three  groups  of  chromosomes 
are  seen.on  the  spindle.  This  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  the 
second  division  of  the  oo^«re,  as  Ferguson  (4,  5)  has  reported 
for  PinuSj  in  which  she  notes  that  the  second  cUvision  Is  like  the 
first,  there  being  two  spirems. 

Figs.  28  and  29  distinctly  show  the  three  groups,  and  if  such  a 
condition  is  normal  the  question  arises  whether  the  male  and  female 
chnmiatin  remaining  distinct  is  the  cause  of  the  mottled  appear- 
ance of  some  hybrid  endosperms  as  found  in  Zea  Mays.  As  has 
been  obscr\'C(l  hy  many  investigators  upon  chromosome  count  in 
endosperm  when  it  consists  of  man\  nuclei,  the  number  varies  in 
the  dilTerent  nuclei,  there  no  lon^'er  beinj,'  the  ;^.r  number.  If  in 
some  of  the  divisions,  when  there  is  not  an  e((ual  distribution  of 
chromosomes,  which  is  common  in  endosperm  divisions,  one  ^roup 
should  pass  to  one  pole  and  two  to  tlie  otiuT.  the  ( hromalin 
brougiit  in  by  tlie  sperm  would  then  be  in  one  nucleus  by  itself,  or 
with  one  of  the  polar  nuclei,  thus  causing  the  mottled  appear- 
ance in  the  endosperm  as  seen  in  Zea  Mays. 

The  earlier  writers  on  double  fertilization*  Strasburger  (i7t 
18),  MoTTiER  (14),  Nawaschin  (zs),  and  Ernst  (3),  and  the 
latest  investigator  Sax  (16),  concluded  that  there  was  an  inter- 
mingling or  a  complete  fusion  of  the  chromatin  contributed  by 
the  sperm  and  two  polar  nuclei  in  the  formation  of  the  primary 
endosperm  nucleus,  and  Ernst  (3)  further  stated  that  he  was 
unable  to  recognize  at  segmentation  or  in  spirem  the  chromatin 
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that  had  been  contiilKited  by  the  respective  nuclei;  but  the  writer, 

because  of  the  numerous  specimens  showing  the  dktinct  spirems, 
the  three  groups  of  segments,  and  the  groups  on  the  Iripolar 
spindle,  is  unable  lo  accept  these  conclusions  for  the  primary 
endosperm  nucleus  of  Trillium  (^nniditlorum  an<l  Liliitm  Marldi^on. 

What  has  been  .sai<l  lor  the  chromatin  of  the  primar\  emlo-ix  rui 
nucleus  of  fJlinm  Marlan^on  applies  for  tlu  most  part  to  that  of  the 
fertilizt  ci  c'gjj;  of  Trillium  i^r,in(litl()rum  and  the  early  stages  of  LUium 
MarUigon  and  L.  philaddphicum. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  L.  Martagon  and  L.  candidum, 
MoTTiER  (13)  reported  in  i8g8  that  there  is  a  complete  fusion  of 
the  male  nucleus  and  the  egg  nucleus  in  the  resting  condition,  the 
cfartnnatin  being  in  a  fine  network.  If  the  subsequent  steps  are 
not  followed  out,  such  an  inteipretation  could  be  made  for  Trillium, 
Figs.  I  and  3  show  fertilized  eggs  in  which  the  spenn  is  lying  coiled 
upon  the  egg,  the  male  chromatin  material  being  in  coarser- strands 
than  in  the  egg.  In  some  instances  the  nuclear  membranes  separat- 
ing the  nuclei  break  down  early  (fig.  3),  while  in  others  they  persist 
for  some  time  (fig.  4).  It  was  the  appearance  of  such  stages  as 
fig.  3.  and  some  that  will  be  spoken  of  later,  that  caused  previous 
investigators  (Mottikr,  Xawaschin,  Sa\'.  Strasbitrger.  and 
others)  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  fusion  to  the  extent  that  the 
individual  components  were  not  recognizetl. 

From  sections  showinj^  the  spirems  (tigs.  6-10  it  appears  at 
first  sight  that  thi-  inti'r[)rt  tations  of  fijxs.  0  and  ro  would  be  differ- 
ent from  those  of  figs.  (>  and  7:  for  in  tius  q  and  10  two  spirems  stand 
out  distinctly,  while  in  the  other  two  tlun'  apjuars  to  be  only  one. 
If  the  reader  will  consider  all  the  \uriuus  angles  from  which  the 
fertilized  egg  might  be  cut  and  all  the  various  positions  the  two 
spirems  might  occupy  within  the  cavity,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
frequently  the  sections  might  be  so  cut  that  the  dual  nature  of  the 
spirems  would  not  be  seen.  The  significance  of  the  contraction, 
similar  to  the  second  contraction  of  the  heterotyi»c  mitosis  that 
occurs  just  previous  to  or  during  segmentation  (figs.  11,  12),  the 
writer  is  unable  to  interpret.  There  was  no  tripohir  spindle  ob- 
served in  the  fertilized  egg,  and  from  the  appearance  of  fig.  13  it 
seems  that  only  a  bipolar  spindle  is  formed  and  the  second  group 
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of  duomosomes  is  pulled  in  upon  it.  In  each  group  there  are 

approximately  six,  the  haploid  number. 

In  189 1  GuiGXARO  (6)  pointed  out  in  Lilium  Martagon  that 
there  were  two  spirt ms  and  that  one-half  of  the  chromosomes  on 
the  spindle  were  contributed  h\  the  male  parent  and  one  half  by  the 
female  parent.  No  drawings  were  made  to  substantiate  these 
views,  and  Ernst  (3)  and  Mottikk  (13^  apparently  made  it  so 
conclusive  that  there  was  a  complete  fusion  or  interniintilintr  of 
chromatin  that  Guignard's  earlier  views  were  discarded  and  prac- 
tically forgotten.  In  later  papers  GncNARD  himself  did  not  place 
much  emphasis  upon  these  earlier  views. 

Sax  (16)  stated  that  a  spirem  was  frequently  found  in  the  egg 
and  sperm  before  fusion  occurred  (fig.  21),  but  says  "the  rare 
appearance  of  such  cases  as  that  of  the  spirem  stage  in  the  egg 
and  male  nuclei  when  their  outlines  are  still  distinct,  is  probahly 
of  little  significance  in  this  respect  It  is  probable  that  these  nuclei 
subsequently  fuse  comi^etely,  because  no  later  stage  of  incomplete 
fusion  was  found/* 

Many  writers  have  looked  upon  the  number  of  nucleoli  present 
in  the  fertilized  egg  as  an  indication  that  fertilization  has  or  has  not 
occurred.  This,  as  Ernst  (3)  has  pointed  out,  is  not  a  safe  indi- 
cator, for.  as  shown  in  figs.  5,  6.  9,  19-23,  the  nuclei  have  already 
united  and  from  two  to  many  nucleoli  are  present. 

Sax  f  16)  sa\  s  "  19  shows  a  stage  where  the  common  boundary 
has  disappeared,  the  contents  apparently  mingled,  and  those  from 
the  male  and  female  nurl'-i  are  not  to  he  distinguished."  In  case 
of  the  formation  of  the  lertiiized  e^iig,  as  in  the  formation  of  the 
primary  endosperm  nucleus,  the  writer  is  unable  to  a«^ree  with  Sax 
and  the  earlier  writers  that  there  is  a  complete  fusion  or  inlcr- 
mnigling  oi  the  chromatin  of  the  egg  and  the  sperm;  the  material  so 
plainly  shows  that  the  two  remain  separate  from  the  time  of  coming 
together  until  the  formation  of  the  daughter  nuclei.  What  ha^>ens 
after  that  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Condusioiis 

From  the  stages  that  have  been  found  in  the  fertilized  egg  leading 
up  to  the  first  division,  and  in  the  primary  endosperm  nucleus  up  to 
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the  time  of  the  third  division  of  the  endo^rm,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  ana!oj;ous  to  those  of  Pinus,  as  reported  by  Ferguson" 
(4,  5).  although  nothing  was  observed  that  would  correspond  to 
those  steps  in  ftrtilization,  as  reported  by  HUTCHINSON  (12)  for 

Abifs.  which  diiYt  rcd  from  those  of  Pinus. 

To  the  writer  the  finding'  of  the  separate,  distinct  spirt-ms  and 
the  separate  jjroups  of  chromosomes  is  added  evidence  that  the 
chruniusoints  maintain  their  individuality  from  one  generation 
to  the  next. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that,  according  to  her 
interpretation  of  the  word  "fusion*'  as  used  by  previous  writers, 
there  was  meant  a  mingling  of  the  male  and  female  chromatin,  so 
that  all  trace  of  the  individuality  of  diromatin  and  chromosomes 
contributed  by  the  respective  parents  was  lost  by  the  time  of  thr 
first  division.  In  this  investigation  no  such  fusion  was  found, 
but  instead,  an  entrance  of  two  or  three  masses  of  chromatin,  as 
the  case  might  be,  into  a  more  or  less  single  nuclear  cavity,  the 
chromatin  contributed  by  the  respective  parents  remaining  dis- 
tinct throughout  the  proration  for  the  first  division.  The 
writer  is  unable  to  state  whether  fusion  in  the  sense  of  com- 
l>1ete  intermingling  ever  occurs  after  the  completion  of  the  hrst 
division. 

Summary 

1.  After  the  male  nucleus  and  two  polar  nuclei  come  tofjether, 
the  separating  nuclear  membranes  persist  more  or  less  until  seg- 
mentation. 

2.  Three  distinct  spirems  are  formed  in  the  primary  endosperm 
nucleus. 

3.  A  tripolar  spindle,  each  arm  with  its  group  of  chromosomes, 
precedes  the  fonnation  of  the  bipolar  spindle. 

4.  The  three  groups  of  chromosomes  maintain  their  identity, 
at  least  until  several  divisions  have  occurred. 

5.  The  nuclear  membranes  separating  the  egg  and  sperm  nuclei 
disappear  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  case,  but  the  two  groups  of 
duomatin  remain  separate. 
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6.  Two  distinct  spirems,  followed  by  two  groups  of  chromo- 
somes, arifvc  from  the  maternal  and  paternal  chromatin  in  the 

fertilized  egg. 

7.  There  is  no  complete  interniingling  of  chromatin  at  fertiliza- 
tion. 

To  Professor  D.  M.  Mottier  of  Indiana  University,  under  whom 
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EXPLANATIOK  OF  PLATES  Ul-V 

.\U  figures  were  drawn  with  the  aid  of  an  Abbe  camera  ludda,  with  Bausch 
&  Lomb  I  Q  mm.  oil  immersion,  and  ocular  6  The  magnification  of  all 
figures  except  fig.  29  is  Xi^oo,  fig.  2g  X420.  The  plates  are  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  their  original  size. 

PLATE  111 

Fig.  1. — Early  union  of  egg  and  sperm  in  IJlium  Martagon. 

Fig.  2.—.\  little  later  stage  in  Trillium  gratuiijlorum. 

Fig.  3.— Early  prophase,  separating  membisnes  between  egg  and  sperm 
having  disappeared. 

Fig.  4     a  little  later,  but  sepamting  membranes  still  present. 

Fig.  5. — An  iotemipted  spirem  in  fertilized  egg,  spirem  being  more  or  less 
beaded. 

Fig.  6. — ^Early  spirem  in  fertilized  egg. 
FlCS,  7,  8. — ^Development  of  spirem. 

Vv:,^.  Q.  10.— Two  spirems  in  each  nucleus,  line  a-fr  squiratiog  chromatin 

contriliutcfi  hy       and  sperm  respect ivoly. 

Fiu.  1 1.—  Cuiilraclioii  at  time  of  segmentation. 

Fig  12. — ^Later,  contraction  still  evident;  chromosomes  in  two  groups, 
oudear  membrane  having  disaf^ieaied. 

PLATE  IV 

Fig.  13. — Fumiaiiun  of  bijwlar  spindle,  second  group  being  puUeii  into 
equatorial  plate. 

Fig.  14. — ^Late  telophase  of  first  division. 

Fig.  1 5. — Two-celled  embr>'o 

Fig.  \().  -Trillium  ^randifh^nim;  early  coming  together  of  three  nuclei  to 
form  primary  endosperm  imtleus. 
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Fic.  17. — LUium  UarUtgoH;  same  siage  a^i  tig.  16,  the  three  niiclM  being 
curved,  apenn  being  more  curved  and  duomatin  coarser. 

Fig.  18. — ^Later;  fibers  are  appearing  about  nuclear  complex. 

Fig.  iq. — Showing  two  components  of  primary  endosperm  nucleus  in  whicli 
the  chromatin  is  collecting  in  heavier  strands  and  separating  nuclear  mem- 
branes are  still  evident. 

Fig.  71. — Late  spirem;  sepamting  midear  membranes  stQl  divide  the  three 
spirems;  fibers  beginning  to  radiate  out  into  cytoplasm. 

Fig.  22. — ^Nextaectum  of  same  primary  endosperm  nucleus  as  seen  in  fig.  21. 

FLATR  V 

Fig.  30. — Formation  ui  spirem,  the  three  nuclei  still  separate. 

FkG.  23.— Three  groups  of  chncnoaomes  i^Mm  a  tripokr  spindle. 

Fig.  S4.— Slightly  later  stage;  third  group  i$  being  pulled  in  with  other 
two  groups  to  form  bipolar  spindle. 

Fig.  25. — Bipolar  spindle  of  tir.st  division  of  primary  endosperm  nucleus, 
third  group  of  chromosomes  still  separate. 

Fic.  36.— subtly  later  stage;  all  individuality  of  groups  of  chromosomes 
lost;  diromoBomes  beginning  to  split  longitudinally. 

Fig.  27. — ^Telophase  of  first  division  of  primary  endosperm  nucleus. 

Fig.  28. — Third  division  of  endosperm  nucleus  in  Trillium  grandiftorum, 
showing  3  groups  of  chromosomes  upon  bipolar  spindle. 

FkG.  39.— Second  division  of  endosperm  nucleus,  upper  one  showing  three 
gtoups  of  duomosomes. 
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FACTORS  DETERMINING  CHARACTER  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  FOOD  RESERVE  IN  WOODY  PLANTS 

Kduoxd  W.  Sikvott 
(with  two  figures) 
Introductioii 

The  investigations  of  Russow,  Fischer,  and  others  upon  the 
character  and  seasonal  changes  of  the  food  reserves  in  woody  plants, 
and  the  considerable  attention  which  this  problem  has  more  recently 

received,  have  made  us  familiar  with  many  of  the  important  facts 
which  it  involves;  but  as  to  the  underlying  causes  which  determine 
the  type  of  reserve  food  occurring  in  any  cell  and  which  direct  its 
changes  in  form  and  locatii^n  wc  arc  still  uncertain.  Our  present 
knowledge,  dcrix  td  in  j^rt  ati-r  pari  from  a  stu(l\-  of  twigs,  branches, 
and  small  trunk.-,  and  roots,  may  be  sumniari/A-d  substantially  as 
follows.  The  major  part  of  the  rt-MTves  stored  up  by  trcts  and 
shrubs  during  the  product ivi-  simsoii  is  evidently  tumpoi^  of 
starch  (fat  is  also  dcmunstrablc,  ami  Sablon  (5)  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  reserve  cellulose  as  a  center  of  storage).  At 
about  the  beginning  of  winter  there  is  a  decided  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  stardi,  leading  to  its  disappearance  in  the  phloem 
and  cortex  of  practically  all  woody  plants  in  our  latitude.  At 
the  same  time  the  amount  of  fat  seems  to  increase  greatly.  In 
certain  forms,  called  by  Fischer  (a)  '^starch  trees,"  there  is  no 
further  change,  the  food  reserves  in  the  pith  and  wood  persisting 
in  the  form  of  starch  throughout  the  winter.  In  others,  called  by 
him  "fat  trees,"  the  starch  vanishes  in  these  portions  of  the  stem 
a-  w(  11,  and  fat  appears  in  abundance,  constituting  the  only  visible 
food  reserve  during  the  winter,  in  all  woody  plants,  late  winter 
or  early  spring  sees  a  regeneration  of  starch  throughout  the  tissues 
of  the  stem  and  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fat. 
This  regenerated  starch  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  sjiring 
growth,  and  it  is  not  until  ^unlnu•r  that  a  fn-h  Mi{)pl\'  begins  to  be 
deposited.  It  has  been  supposed  that  at  the  seasonal  changes 
Botanical  Gazette^  vol.  66J  I162 
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Starch  was  converted  directly  into  fat  or  fat  dir<.rtl\  into  starch, 
but  as  microchemical  methods  have  been  employed  almost  eii> 
tirely  this  cannot  well  be  proven.  The  only  work  involving  a 
quantitative  anah'si>,  that  of  Niklewski  (3),  seem>;  to  indicate 
that  chan<jcs  in  the  two  types  of  reserve  food  occur  independently 
of  each  other.  It  has  been  obbtT\'ed  that  the  seasonal  changes  are 
most  marked  in  twigs  and  small  branches,  less  so  in  main  stems, 
and  least  of  all  in  roots,  where  fat  is  scarce  and  starch  persists 
practically  unaltered  throughout  the  winter.  The  ^'  tk  of  Fab- 
Ricius  (i)  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  large  trunks  of  spruce 
conditions  may  be  different  from  those  in  small  trunks,  branches, 
and  twigs,  and  that  stardi  there  may  have  its  majdmuni  in  winter 
and  fat  its  maximum  in  summer. 

That  temperature  is  of  importance  in  producing  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  food  reserves  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  starch 
regeneration  may  be  induced  in  the  winter  by  bringing  twigs  from 
out-of-doors  into  a  warm  place.  That  a  subjection  to  cold  during 
the  summer  will  not  cause  the  characteristic  winter  changes,  how- 
ever, and  that  these  changes  will  nevertheless  occur  in  the  fall,  even 
though  the  plants  remain  under  a  warm  environment,  indicate  that 
factors  other  than  temperature  must  he  operative. 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  throw  light  on  this  general 
problem  by  a  careful  anatomical  study  of  the  storage  regions  of 
wood)  i)lants  with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact  distribution  of 
starch  and  fat  there  and  its  change  from  season  to  season.  Tt 
contains  the  results  of  noarix  three  years'  observations  on  about 
:;oo  sj)ecies  of  trees  and  shrub>  hflon^in;^  to  over  100  genera  and 
including  all  the  common  species  of  the  northeastern  United  States, 
together  with  many  exotic  ones  in  the  collections  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  received  from  the 
southern  states,  all  the  material  studied  was  gathered  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  conditions 
in  twigs  and  young  branches,  where  seasonal  changes  are  most 
marked.  Tliin  sections  of  freshly  gathered  material  were  cut  on 
the  microtome  and  treated  with  iodine  and  Sudan  III  to  bring  out 
the  starch  and  the  fat,  respectively. 
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ObwnratioiiB 

Hie  results  of  previous  wwkers  as  to  seasonal  changes  were 
substantially  confirmed.  Although  fat  is  evidently  most  abundant 
in  the  winter  months,  it  te  by  no  means  absent  during  the  summer, 
but  at  that  time  it  is  apt  to  bo  masked  by  the  starch.  Micro- 
chemical  evidence  as  to  the  relative  abundance  of  either  starch  or 
fat  at  different  seasons  is  necessarily  unreliable.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  much  of  the  starch  which  disappears  in  the  fall  does 
not  become  converted  into  fat.  but  changes  to  glucose  or  some  other 
non-visible  substance,  since  in  many  starch  trees  large  numbers  of 
cells  are  emptied  of  starch  without  causing  the  appearance  of  fat. 
The  twigs  of  some  trees.  notabI>  species  of  CaUtlpa,  are  almost 
emptied  of  \-isible  food  reserves  of  all  sorts  during  the  winter. 
There  are  marked  dilTerences  between  species  in  their  ability  to 
produce  fat,  as  indicated  by  its  abundance  in  the  phloem  and 
cortex.  This  type  of  food  substance  seons  to  be  practically 
absent  in  species  of  Carya  and  is  very  small  in  amount  in  FraxinuSf 
Acer.  Syringaj  and  others.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  such 
forms  as  lAriodendron^  Populus^  and  Pinus.  In  general,  fat  is  less 
abundant  in  the  phloem  and  cortex  of  starch  trees  than  of  fat  trees. 
There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however;  notably  Lirio^ 
dendron,  a  starch  tree,  but  rich  in  cortical  fat;  and  the  soft  birches, 
fat  trees,  but  poor  in  cortical  fat.  Fat  was  universally  found  to  be 
more  abundant  in  the  phloem  than  an>'where  else  in  the  plant. 

The  observations  of  otliers  that  seasonal  changes  are  more 
marked  in  twigs  than  in  larger  branches  and  trunks  was  confirmed. 
This  conservatism  is  apparently  still  greater  in  the  roots,  where 
starch  was  found  to  be  {>racticall\'  unreduced  in  amount  during  the 
winter,  a  fart  recorded  by  Preston  and  Phillips  (4).  In  the  root, 
too,  the  amount  of  fat  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  stem. 

Fabkicius  (1)  and  others  have  noted  the  fact  that  starch  trees 
are  pretlominantly  hard-wuuded  species  and  fat  trees  sott-wooded 
ones.  This  rule  was  in  general  confirmed  by  the  present  study,  but 
a  number  of  exceptions  were  noticed  which  we  shall  later  find  to  be 
significant.  The  hard  pines,  for  example,  are  clearly  fat  trees; 
and  Liriadendrmt  Magnolia^  Ailantkus,  and  PlatanuSt  all  soft- 
wooded,  are  clearly  starch  trees. 
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Two  other  general  idatioiis  between  anatomy  and  the  character 
of  the  food  reserve  were  noted.  Spedes  with  diffuse-pored  woods 
are  usually  either  fat  trees  or  have  an  abundance  of  fat;  those  with 
ring  porous  wood  are  almost  always  starch  trees.  Narrow-rayed 
^)edes  may  belong  to  either  category,  but  broad-rayed  types  are 
prevailingly  starch  trees. 

By  no  means  all  the  species  studied  could  be  classed  definitely 
as  starch  trees  or  fat  trees.  The  oaks,  ashes  -ind  hickories  belong 
clearly  to  the  former  category,  and  the  pines  and  lindens  to  the 
latter;  but  very  many  species  are  intermediate  in  character, 
fKissesaing  both  fat  and  starch  in  the  wood  of  the  stem.  In  many 
instances,  also,  storage  material  was  noted  which  was  neither  starch 
nor  fat  but  seemed  somewhat  intermediate  in  character  between  ihe 
two.  The  outlines  of  the  original  starch  grains  could  sometimes 
roughly  be  made  out»  but  the  stardi  content  of  the  cell  was  appar- 
ently coalescing  into  an  irregular  brownish  mass.  This  was  insol- 
uble in  ether  and  stained  neither  with  iodine  nor  Sudan  III.  Its 
bulky,  opaque  character  indicated  that  it  was  actually  storage 
material  and  not  merely  the  cjrtoplasm  of  thie  cell.  It  was  evident 
chiefly  during  the  winter,  occurring  frequently  in  the  cortex  as  well 
as  in  the  wood,  in  cells  whidi  had  been  filled  with  stardi.  Suroz 
(6)  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  such  material,  but  apparently 
it  has  not  been  noted  by  others.  If  it  is  indeed  a  stage  in  the 
transition  from  starch  to  fat.  its  composition  might  perhaps  throw 
light  on  the  difficult  problem  of  the  chemistry  of  fat  production  in 
the  cell. 

Tabic  I  presents  a  rough  outhne  of  the  character  of  the  food 
reser\e  in  the  pith  and  wood  of  the  stem  (twngs  and  young 
branches)  of  the  more  common  trees  and  shrubs  during  the  mid- 
winter months,  dividing  them  into  those  where  fat  i)re(lonii- 
nciLO.  those  whitli  jiossess  considerable  amounts  ol  both  starch 
and  fat,  and  those  in  which  starch  predominates.  This  classifica- 
tMin  should  not  be  regarded  as  rigid,  since  a  considerable  varia- 
tion has  been  noted  in  some  of  the  spedes  and  genera,  but  it 
represents  the  average  condition  observed  for  each.  The  character 
of  the  reserve  in  phloem  and  cortex  of  course  is  not  induded  in 
this  table. 
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The  most  noteworthy  facts  brought  out  by  these  anatCMOOkical 
investigations,  however,  concern  the  exact  distribution  of  the  reserve 
foods  in  the  tissues  and  their  changes  from  season  to  season.   In  all 


TABLE  I 

TVPE  OP  FOOD  RESERVE  IK  FTTH  AND  WOOD  OF  STEH  (TWIGS  AXD  VOUNC 
BRAVCRES)  OF  VARIOUS  WO(»Y  PLANTS  DURU9G  MIDWINTER 


PBroouiHAMTlV  m 

Aesculus 

BetuU  (some  species) 

Catalpa 

Corn  us  (some  5|»ccie^^) 
Dirca 

Juglans  (some  species) 

Leitneria 

Picea 

Pinus 

Populu>  fmovt  species) 

r^rudutsuga 

Rhus  (some  species) 

Tsxus 

THia 

Tsuga 

Viburnum  (some  species) 


Roth  tTASOi  aw  fxt 

Abies 
AInus 

Betula  (some  species) 
('hamaccyparis 
Ginkgo 
Gordon  ia 

Juglans  (some  spedes) 
Populus  (aome  apedes), 
Pninus 

Rhus  (most  spedes) 
Robinia 

Saliv 

Sambucus 

Viburauin  (some  spedes) 


Pkcoouinanti.v  staK(  u 


Acer 

Ailanthua 

ikrberis 

Carpinus 

Car>a 

(!aslanea 

Cclti. 

Cephalaolhus 
Cladrastia 

Comus  (some  apecies) 

CralacRus 

Deut/.ia 

liiervilla 

Diospyros 

Klaeagnus 

Evonymus 

Fagus 

Fraxinus 

( .Icdit.^ia 

Hamamelis 

Hydrangea 

Ilex 


Itra 

Jamt'ria 
Ivalinia 
Lindera 

Liquidamhar 
LiriodcDilron 

l,<itiinr;i 
M.iv;iiolia 
N  >  >si 

Philad«lphua 
Ptatsnus 

f  lui  Tl  us 

Kliamnus 
Ribcs 
Rosa 
Sassafras 

Slyrax 

Symphoricarpos 

Syringa 

Ulmus 

Vilis 

Xanthoxylum 


spedes  starch  disappears  in  the  fall  almost  completely  from  phloem 
and  cortex,  and  even  in  the  starch  trees  it  is  much  reduced  in  the 
wood  as  well.  The  r^uction  in  the  wood  takes  place  first  and  most 
extensively  in  the  regions  immediately  around  the  vessds.   In  many 
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spedes  starch  is  poorly  developed  here  even  in  summer.  It  is  in 
these  regions,  too,  that  the  "transitional*'  material  is  very  apt  to 
i^l>pear.  Furthermore,  even  in  typical  stardi  trees  the  wood  paren- 
chyma cells  or  ray  cells  whidi  directly  adjoin  a  vessel  frequently 

contain  fat;  and  in  species  where  both  starch  and  fat  occur  in  the 
wood  the  fat  is  conspicuously  abundant  near  the  vessels.  In  the 
medullary  ra\-s  of  such  forms  as  most  of  the  poplars  and  willows, 
for  example,  fat  is  found  chiefly  in  those  ray  cells  which  touch  a 
vessel  and  starch  in  those  w'hich  adjoin  nothing  but  fitxrs.  This 
tendency  for  starch  to  be  absent  and  fat  to  be  present  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinitx'  of  the  vessels  is  obvious  in  all  woody  plants  in  the 
midwinter  season,  and  suggests  that  the  i  haracter  of  the  food 
reserve  ma\  be  related  in  some  way  to  the  water  supply. 

Another  anatomical  feature  which  is  clearly  associated  with  the 
kind  ui  food  stored  in  a  cell  is  the  character  of  the  cell  wall.  Wher- 
ever this  is  strongly  ligoified,  thick,  and  provided  with  few  and 
small  pits,  starch  tends  to  remain  undianged  throughout  the  winter. 
When  it  is  thin  or  provided  with  many  and  large  pits,  starch  tends 
to  disappear  and  fat  to  be  abundant.  Thus  in  the  storage  cells 
of  phloem  and  cx>rtex,  the  walls  of  which  are  quite  unlignified, 
starch  vanishes  early  and  completely  and  fat  is  very  common.  In 
the  heavily  lignified,  thick-walled  pith  cells  which  occur  in  so  many 
species  starch  remains  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  such  cells  the 
reserve  food  is  less  modified  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
stem.  In  branch  gaps,  where  such  a  pith  meets  the  cortex,  the  line 
between  the  starch-containing  and  the  fat-containing  cells  is  abso- 
luteh*  sharp  and  coincides  exactly  with  the  line  between  theiigni^ed 
and  the  unli<;nihed  tissue. 

A  study  (jf  the  vertical  and  ray  parenchyma  of  the  wotxl.  the 
chief  seats  of  food  storage  in  the  xylem  itself,  is  particular!)  instruc- 
tive in  this  coiiiuttion.  and  lurrushes  us  with  a  dehnilc  anatomical 
distinction  between  starch  trees  and  fat  trees.  Where  these  cells 
are  thick-walled  and  have  few  and  small  pit;.,  starch  predominates; 
where  the  walls  are  thin  and  well  pitted,  fat  predominates.  In 
hard-wooded  species  (hg.  i),  long  noted  as  starch  trees,  the  paren- 
chyma shares  certain  of  the  characters  of  the  other  wood  cdb  and 
has  thick,  well  lignified,  square-cornered,  and  small-pitted  walls. 
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In  soft-wooded  species  f^fij^.  7^.  on  the  other  hand,  well  known  as 
beinfi:  prevailingly  fat  trees,  the  vertical  and  ray  parenchyma  is 
thinner- walled  and  less  heavily  li^'nilicd,  and  the  cells  of  the  rays 
tend  consequently  to  l)e  irregular  in  shape,  with  oblique  or  biil?in^ 
end  walls,  an  outline  quite  rlilTerent  from  the  j)re\ailingly  rigid  and 
rectangular  one  of  starch  tree  parench\  nKi.  They  are  well  pro\  ided 
with  pits  or  are  so  thin  as  not  to  require  pitting. 


Flc.  i.Sysia  sy{oaika,.&  surch  tree:  portion  of  medullary  ray  of  wood  seen  in 
ndkl  Kctmn  as  it  crones  fibns  (at  left  and  right)  and  a  veMd  (in  center);  note 
tbick-wallcd,  squarish  ray  cells;  small  pits  l)olween  lay  celb  mnd  fftm  tny  oelb  to 
fibers;  and  large  pita  from  my  cells  to  vessel. 


Of  piuticular  ^gmficance  are  the  exceptions  already  noted  to 
the  general  rule  that  there  is  a  connection  between  hardness  of  wood 
and  type  of  food  reserve.  The  hard-wooded  pines»  for  instance, 
are  filled  with  fat,  a  circumstance  evidently  related  to  the  fact  that 
their  ray  parenchyma  and  resin  canal  eptthdium  (the  only  seats 
of  storage  in  the  wood)  are  unlignified  and  very  thin-walled.  In 
Lirlodeitdron,  Magnolia,  AiUmthus,  and  Platanus,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  soft  wooded  but  which  we  have  nevertheless  observed  to 
contain  starch,  the  rays  are  made  up  of  thick-walled  rectangular 
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cells  precisely  like  those  of  starch  trees.  This  type  of  ray  cell  is 
here  evidently  mechanical  in  its  function,  since  all  these  species 

have  wide  rays  which  mijj;ht  collapse  or  be  badly  crushed  were  they 
not  built  of  strong- walle<l  cells.  The  vertical  parenchyma  of  these 
soft-wooded  starch  trees  tends  to  have  thinner  walls,  and  in  Lirio- 
dendron,  at  least,  it  contains  considerable  fat. 

On  the  basis  of  tliese  facts  we  are  forced  to  conclude  thai  the 
hardness  of  a  wood  allects  the  type  of  food  reserve  indirectly, 


Fig.  2. — Popidus  grandidentata .  .1  fat  iret :  inc(iullary  ray  of  wckmI  seen  in  radial 
section  as  it  cvi'^^v^  fibers  fat  k  ft  and  right)  and  a  ve>-tl  :in  (  inter);  note  thin-walled 
rmy  celb,  with  slanting  or  rounded  imds,  and  large  pits  trom  ray  cell  to  my  cell  and 
from  vessel  to  (mnpiiBl)  ray  cells. 


through  its  influence  on  the  walls  of  the  storage  cells.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  this  effect  is  evidently  more  direct.  The  hard- 
wooded  speoes  of  Comus,  such  as  C.  Jlorida,  are  starch  trees,  and 
the  soft-wooded  ones,  such  as  C.  stolonifera^  are  fat  trees,  although 

there  is  no  very  striking  anatomical  difference  between  the  paren- 
chyma cells  of  the  two  groups.  The  same  fact  is  noticeable  in  the 
hard-  and  soft-wooded  species  of  Viburnum  and  birches.  In  these 
cases  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  high  or  low  degree  of  iigoitication 
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of  the  conducting  and  fibrous  cells  is  shared  by  the  parenchyma,  and 
that  it  is  the  actual  hanincbs  ot  the  wall  rather  than  its  >truciure 
and  pitting  which  is  related  to  the  character  of  the  stored  food. 
We  shall  later  suggest  a  cause  for  this  relation. 

Conditions  in  starch  libers  are  of  interest  here.  These  are 
liber-like,  starch-containing  cells,  and  are  frequently  found  in  the 
maples,  willows,  certain  l^umes,  and  other  trees.  Unlike  the 
parenchyma  cells,  which  are  definitely  connected  with  the  water 
supply  either  by  their  position  next  to  a  vessel  or  tracheid,  or  by 
being  linked  therewith  by  other  parenchyma  cells,  these  starch 
fibers  usually  occur  in  the  midst  of  non-conducting  tissue,  being 
surrounded  by  fibers  of  the  ordinary  type.  They  possess  very 
small,  frequently  rudimentary,  pits  and  usually  are  thick-walled. 
No  instan<%  has  been  observed  by  the  writer  where  any  reserve  food 
but  starch  occurs  in  such  cells,  and  this  starch  usually  Stains  much 
more  deeply  with  iodine  than  that  of  the  ordinary  parenchyma, 
indicating  that  its  water  content  is  lower.  The  persistent  character 
of  the  food  reserve  in  these  starch  fibers  is  evidently  related  both  to 
their  isolation  from  channels  of  water  conduction  and  to  their 
thick  and  pitless  walls. 

Diaeussioii 

These  two  main  facts  which  our  anatomical  survey  brings  out, 
(i)  that  during  the  winter  starch  is  commonest  in  regions  remote 
from  centers  of  conduction  (both  in  xylem  and  phloem),  and  in 
cells  with  thick,  well  lignified,  and  small-pitted  walls,  and  (3)  that 
fat  is  most  abundant  close  to  vessels  or  tracheids,  in  the  phloem, 
and  in  cells  with  thin  or  unlignifted  walls  and  large  pits,  at  once 
suggest  that  the  character  of  the  food  reserve  depends  primarily  upoH 
the  ease  with  which  water  or  substances  carried  in  waier  Itave  access 
to  ike  storage  ceUs,  Where  access  is  slow  and  difficult,  the  reserve 
remains  in  its  summer  condition  as  starch.  Where  access  is  easy, 
it  is  converted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  into  other  substances, 
with  the  consequent  appearance  of  fat. 

Tn  storage  cells  the  walls  of  which  are  unlignilied.  as  in  the 
phloem  and  corte.x  oi  all  species,  and  the  rays  and  canal  epithelium 
of  Finus,  starch  is  quite  absent  in  the  winter  and  fat  is  very  abun- 
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dant.  There  is  evidently  no  impediment  to  thorough  difiusion 
in  such  tissu rs  and  conversion  may  take  place  far  from  any  center 

of  water  conduction. 

Where  the  wall  of  the  storage  cell  has  become  heavily  Hgnified, 
however.  e\cn  though  it  is  provided  with  pits  fwhich  in  such  cases 
are  usually  \ery  small),  diffusion  seems  to  be  much  impeded,  and 
the  rei^erve  food  remains  unchanj^^ed  throughout  the  winter.  This 
is  well  shown  1)>  the  terminal  cell  in  the  medullary  ray  of  a  typical 
starch  tree,  which  cell,  hlled  with  starch  and  surrounded'  by  its 
lignitied  wall,  abuts  directly  upon  a  starchlcss,  laL-liiled  cell  ul  Liie 
cambial  region.  There  are  small  pits  in  the  wall  between  these 
two  cdU,  but  the  wall  nevertheless  seems  to  serve  as  an  dfective 
barrier  between  them  in  preventing  rapid  diffusion.  The  same 
circumstance  may  often  be  noted  where  a  ray  cell  touches  a  vessel. 
Here  the  wall  between  the  two  is  provided  with  many  large  pits 
(fig.  i),  so  that  communication  must  be  easy.  The  ray  cell  in  this 
case  is  usually  without  starch  in  the  winter  and  generally  contains 
some  fat.  Its  neighbors  at  either  end,  however,  are  often  full  of 
starch  but  contain  no  fat.  The  tangential  ray  cell  walls,  although 
provided  with  small  pits,  seem  here  also  to  be  permeable  with 
difficulty.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  heavy  lignification  of  the 
wall  is  a  decided  hindrance  to  the  ease  of  diffusion  between  cells, 
and  that  the  i)its  in  surh  a  case  are  for  some  reason,  perhaps 
because  of  their  very  small  size,  unable  to  perform  their  normal 
functions. 

If  the  wall  of  the  storage  cell  is  less  heavily  lignified.  or  is  thinner 
or  iTiorc  abundantly  [)itted.  entranre  of  water  is  evidently  eaaicr, 
and  we  ha\e  noted  that  in  these  cases  starch  is  more  completely 
converted  and  fat  is  more  common.  In  some  instances  fat  may  be 
limited  to  the  celb  directly  adjacent  to  a  vessel.  In  others  it  may 
extend  to  adjoining  cells,  starch  occurring  only  in  the  more  isolated 
regions.  In  these  cases  fat  may  be  observed  extending  in  from  the 
cambial  region  along  the  rays  for  a  considerable  distance,  thus 
indicating  that  diffusion  takes  place  between  the  cells  of  the  phloem 
region  and  the  ray  cells  and  affording  a  marked  contrast  to  condi* 
tions  at  the  ends  of  the  rays  in  starch  trees.  In  the  true  fat  trees 
diffusion  is  evidently  still  more  easy,  for  fat  occurs  throughout  the 
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rays  and  parenchyma,  even  in  regions  remote  from  centers  of 

conduction. 

In  the  ras('>  of  Cornus,  Viburnum^  and  others  which  we  have 
noted,  where  the  degree  of  lignification  of  the  wails  of  the  storage 
cells  seems  to  he  a  factor  which  determines  the  character  of  the 
food  rescr\'c,  it  probably  operates  by  rendering  easy  or  di&cuJt 
the  diffusion  ot  water  into  the  cell. 

That  the  starch  in  starch  fibers  is  ne\  lt  converted  into  fat  is 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  water-conducting  eltnitnts.  The 
willows  are  illuminating  in  this  connection.  Here  the  phloem, 
corte.x,  and  medullary  rays  contain  abundant  fat  in  the  winter  and 
very  little  starch,  so  that  the  willows  have  often  been  regarded  as 
fat  trees.  In  the  iast  annual  ring,  however,  there  frequently  occur 
large  numbers  of  starch^filled  fibers,  so  that  some  writers  have 
included  the  willows  among  starch  trees.  These  fibers  are  almost 
absolutely  pitless.  Diffusion  of  water  among  them  must  thus  be  a 
slow  process,  a  fact  which  probably  esi^Iains  this  persistence  of 
starch  here  where  it  is  lost  elsewhere  in  the  wood. 

This  h>pothcsis.  that  the  character  of  the  food  reserve  in  a  cell 
is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  ease  with  which  water  or  substances 
carried  b>'  water  can  pass  from  cell  to  cell,  thus  makes  more  under* 
standable  the  various  facts  which  have  been  observed  as  to  the  t>pe 
and  distribution  of  reserves  in  the  stems  of  woody  plants  from 
season  to  season,  and  is  the  contribution  of  anatomy  to  the  problem 
under  discussi{)n.  With  thih  as  a  basis  we  may  allow  ourselves  to 
speculate  a  iiltk-  as  to  just  what  factors  are  operative  in  causing  the 
seasonal  changes  in  the  tood  re>erve.  That  change  of  temperature 
alone  is  quite  in^ulTlcient  to  account  tor  these  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the>  take  place  in  plants  kept  over  winter  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  writer  has  also  observed  their  occurrence  in  trees  growing  in  the 
frostiess  area  of  the  Gulf  states.  The  changes  are  doubtless  due 
in  the  last  analysis  to  the  action  of  enzymes,  presumably  diastase 
and  lipase.  There  are  evidently  two  quite  distinct  series  of  pro- 
cesses, those  concerned  with  changes  in  starch,  and  involving  the 
action  of  diastase,  and  those  concerned  with  changes  in  fats,  involv- 
ing the  action  of  lipase. 
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Two  ways  at  once  suggest  themselves  through  which  ease  or 
difficulty  of  diffusion  might  affect  this  enzyme  activity.  First, 
the  water  content  of  the  cell?;  may  be  modified,  those  to  whicli  water 
has  eas\'  access  hiu  in^j  a  hij^her  content  than  those  which  are  more 
is<ihited  or  protected.  That  such  a  condition  actually  occurs  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  starch  irrains  in  cells  near  \essels 
usually  stain  more  h'ghtly  with  itxline  than  the  others.  «howing  that 
the\-  fxjssess  a  hi<;her  proportion  of  water.  DitYerences  in  water 
cunlenl  doubtless  ulTect  the  whole  physiological  activity  of  the  cell 
and  may  well  determine  the  t>'pe  of  enzyme  action.  As  to  why, 
on  this  supposition,  th^  should  be  such  radical  seasonal  alterations, 
however,  is  not  clear.  There  are  ^ubtless  changes  in  the  water 
content  of  the  tissues  after  leaf-fall  and  again  at  the  spring  awaken- 
ing, and  these  changes  will  of  course  be  felt  most  by  th<Ke  cells  to 
and  from  whidi  difiTusion  is  easy.  In  the  case  of  fat,  at  least,  we 
know  that  abundance  of  water  favors  lipolytic  action,  and  paucity 
of  water  favors  the  synthesis  of  fat,  facts  which  probably  help  to 
determine  the  increase  or  decrease  of  fat  with  the  seasons. 

A  second  suggestion  is  that  the  enzymes  themselves  are  carried 
by  the  water  as  it  diffuses  through  the  tissues,  and  thus  effect  the 
characteristic  changes  in  the  cells  which  they  enter.  That  these 
changes  take  place  in  the  fall  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  the  presence 
of  enzymes  in  the  sap  which  is  withdrawn  into  the  tissues  of  the 
stem  from  the  leaves  before  the  latter  are  shed.  The  enzymes 
would  thus  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  i)hioeni,  the  ordinary 
channel  of  conduction  from  the  leaves  downward,  and  they  probal)ly 
would  occur  in  the  water  of  the  vessels.  They  would  be  progres- 
sively less  common  in  those  parts  of  the  plant  turlhest  from  the 
leaves.  This  would  explain  (i)  why  the  changes  are  most  marked 
in  the  phloem  and  adjacent  regions  and  around  the  vessels;  (2) 
why  they  are  more  mariced  in  twigs  than  in  brandies  and  trunks; 
and  (3)  why  in  roots  they  are  practically  absent. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  lipase  is  actually  present  in  leaves, 
a  series  of  ejq>eriments  was  undertaken.  The  leaves  of  a  number  of 
species  of  trees  were  gathared  in.  the  latter  part  of  summer,  dried, 
and  finely  pulverized,  and  the  leaf  powder  of  each  was  mixed  with 
olive  oil  and  bottled  up,  a  number  of  bottles  being  made  for  each 
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species.  The  proportion  by  wi-iuht  of  j)()\\dcr  and  oil  wa«  the  same 
in  every  case.  '1  hc^e  were  kept  at  room  temperature,  and  once  a 
week  a  bottle  of  each  si)ecies  was  taken,  the  oil  was  removed  from 
the  powder  by  filtration  and  was  titrated  a<;ainst  N  lo  sodium 
hydro.\ide.  The  rate  of  increase  of  acid  iiR-a^ured  the  strength 
of  the  lipol^iic  action  and  hence,  probably,  the  amount  of  lipase. 
Results  showed  the  ferment  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  leaves  of 
those  species  in  which  fat  was  commonest  in  the  stems  in  winter. 

To  determine  the  exact  method  by  which  these  seasonal  changes 
in  the  food  reserve  are  effected,  however,  b  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  emphasize  the  important 
part  evidently  played  by  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  stem  and  root 
in  determining  the  ease  of  diffusion  of  water  or  solutions  through- 
out their  tissues  and  thus  affecting  the  character,  distribution,  and 
seasonal  alterations  in  the  stored  foods,  and  doubtless  in  other 
functional  activities  of  the  plant.  We  may  point  out  that  in  any 
such  physiological  problem  a-  this  one  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  structures  concerned  is  absolutely  essential  before  sound  con- 
clusions can  be  reached. 

Summary 

1.  Previous  observations  upon  the  cliaraclcr.  distribution,  and 
seasonal  dianges  of  the  food  reserves  of  woody  plants  in  temperate 
regions  were  in  general  confirmed  by  the  present  investigation  and 
were  considerabK-  extended. 

2.  A  study  of  the  minute  distribution  of  the  food  reserves  in  the 
tissues  of  the  stem  (twigs  and  young  branches)  during  the  winter 
shows  that  (i)  starch  is  commonest  in  regions  remote  from  centers 
of  conduction  and  in  cells  with  thick,  well  lignified,  small>pitted 
walls;  and  (2)  fat  is  most  abundant  in  and  near  the  phloem,  close 
to  vessels,  and  in  cells  with  thin  or  unlignified  walls  or  large  pits. 

3.  TIk  ^c  facts  indicate  that  the  character  of  the  food  reser\'e 
in  any  cell  depends  primarily  upon  the  east  witli  which  water  or 
substances  carried  by  water  have  access  to  the  ceil.  Where  the 
movement  of  liquids  is  apparently  slow  ami  diflicult,  the  reserve 
persists  as  starch;  where  such  movement  is  easy,  starch  disappears 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  fat  is  produced. 
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4.  This  suf^fjt'sts  that  (lifftTt  rRcs  in  tin- 1  ype  of  food  reserve  may 
be  due  to  (1)  differences  m  '.Vciter  coiUi  nt  of  tlu-  various  storage  cells, 
resulting  in  modification  of  enzyme  activity,  or  (2)  difTerences 
in  the  ease  with  which  enzymes  have  efTective  access  to  the  storage 
cells. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida  for  material  from 
their  states,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Arnold  Arboretiun  for  ^ci- 
mens  from  their  extensive  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs.  For 
several  helpful  suggestions  he  is  also  indebted  to  Professor  W.  J.  V. 
OsTERHOUT  of  Harvard  University. 
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MODIFIED  SAi  1 1  V-R.\ZOR  liLADK  HOLDER  FOR 
TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 

(with  one  figure) 

The  apparatus  devised  in  this  laboratory  for  cutting  frozen  plant 
material  on  the  rotary  microtome'  has  been  found  useful  in  the  cutting 
of  paraffin  section^  also,  especially  when  a  modification  of  the  familiar 
safety-razor  blaile  holder  is  employed.  For  the  control  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  knife  in  cutting  paraffin  sections  Land*  describes  and  figures 
a  trough  of  nwtal  provided  with  a  nipple  at  either  end  in  which  the  micro- 
tome knife  is  placed  and  through  which  water  of  the  desired  temperature 
is  made  to  flow.  The  use  of  a  Gillette  safety^rasor  blade  in  a  proper 
holder  is  apparently  becoming  rather  j»eneral  amon^  jilant  rytologi^ts. 
Certainly  the  use  of  such  blades  with  classes  in  microtechnique  is  a 
preat  sa\ ing  of  time  and  enerp;\  as  compared  with  attempts  either  to 
allow  the  students  to  sharpen  microtome  knives  themselves  or  to  pro- 
vide tiiem  with  such  knives  properly  sharpened.  In  addition,  with  such 
a  class,  consistently  successful  results  in  cutting  can  only  be  obtained  if 
it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  temperature  dl  the  knife  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  the  material  also.  Kven  at  lo^  with  refractory  material  in  5a* 
paraffin  it  is  diffuult  for  most  students  always  to  obtain  a  smooth 
ribbon  at  ordinarx  laboratory  temi)era lures  unless  the  knife  is  kept  cool. 
To  meet  this  laiier  situation  a  simple  moditlcaiiun  ot  the  visual  type 
of  safcty-ra/-or  blade  holder  has  been  employed  with  such  success  in  this 
laboratory  that  a  brief  description  of  it  seems  desirable.  We  have 
found  the  original  holder  made  by  Strickler*  the  most  desirable  type 
of  a  number  at  present  on  the  market.  To  such  a  holder  a  small  brass 
tube  is  attachefl,  as  shown  in  fig.  i.  This  tube  has  a  bore  of  4  mm.  and 
is  soldered  to  the  outer  leaf  of  the  holder,  thus  in  no  way  interfering  with 
the  separation  of  the  leaver  when  the  safct  x  ra/.nr  blade  is  tn  be  inserted. 
The  tube  is  extended  ajiproxiniatcly  6  mm.  bcyuiul  the  holder  proper 
ul  I  it  her  end  to  allow  the  attaching  of  small  rubber  tubes. 

'  ("lARUNEK,  N.  L.,  .\  freezing  device  for  ihc  rotary  microiomc.    But.  Gaz.  69: 

' Land,  W.  J.  C.  \  method  of  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  puaffia  block 

and  microtome  knife.    Hot.  (Jaz.  57:5^0-5^,4.  igu- 

>  Chambeklais,  C.  J..  Methods  in  plant  histology.   Chicago.  1915  (p.  9). 
Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  66]  [176 
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For  class  use,  where  very  thin  sections  are  not  ordinarily  required, 
we  have  found  that  the  temperature  oi  the  knife  in  such  a  holder  is 
sufficiently  low  if  tap  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  tube.  A 
very  short  time  is  required  for  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  knife.  A  cooling  cell  such  as  Land's  or  Gardner's 
also  regulated  with  tap  water  may  be  employed  in  addition,  but  its  use 


Fig.  I 


in  most  cases  b  siqm^uous.  Where  sections  from  soft  or  medium 
paraffin  under  5  p-  are  required,  the  modified  safety-razor  blade  holder 
and  the  cooling  cell  are  attacheti  to  Gardner's  apparatus  with  the 
buckets  lilled  vvilh  ice  water.  Under  such  conditions  seclioas  2  t*.  thick 
have  been  cut  very  successfully  from  a  paraffin  melting  at  53". — T.  H. 
GooDSPESD,  UnioersUy  of  Caiifomia. 


POLLINATION  OF  ASCXEPIAS  CRYFTOCERAS 

Being  mterested  in  the  mode  of  pdlmation  of  Asdcpias,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  Payson  expkuns  the  mode  of  pollination  given  in  Bot. 
Ga2.  61 : 73.  1916.  By  a  bumblebee's  foot  I  understand  the  end  of  the 

last  tarsal  joint  with  two  claws  and  a  pulvillus.  Does  the  corpusculum 
become  attached  to  the  foot  or  to  one  of  these  appendages  ?  If  the  foot 
is  wedjjed  between  the  aiilht  r  win^s.  how  docs  the  bee  get  away  without 
tearing  the  anther  wings,  and  liow  dots  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  enter  the 
cleft  oi  the  corpusculum?  In  jKjllinaiion,  il  ilie  l>ee  pulls  out  its  foot 
with  attached  corpusculum,  wluit  ke^  the  poUinlum  from  coming  out 
with  it  ?  My  view  of  the  pollination  of  Asde^iaSf  published  m  Bot.  Gaz. 
II : 263-369.  t886,  and  ao:  i xo.  1895,  is  that  a  single  claw»  hair,  pulvillus*, 
tibial  spur,  or  stump  of  a  retinaculum  is  caught  in  the  slit  between  the 
anther  winj^s  and  is  guided  by  them  into  t!ie  cleft  of  the  corpusculum. 
The  corpusculum  keeps  tliis  appendage  from  attain  cntcrin«i  the  sUt. 
Only  one  pollinium  i*;  cau<;ht  between  the  wini;^  and  i^iiided  into  the 
stigmaiic  chamber,  where  it  is  held  so  tirmly  that  a  pull  breaks  it  loose 
from  the  retinaculum.  Probably  Asclepias  cry^oceras  is  a  bumblebee 
flower,  but  I  would  not  accept  the  view  that  it  is  not  occasionally 
pollinated  by  other  long-tongued  bees,  or  butterflies,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  these  insects  do  not  have  probosc'des  long  enough  to  reach  the 
nectar.— Charles  Robertson,  CarlinviUey  III. 
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NOTES  FOR  STUDENTS 

EetiiMtloii  of  plant  carbobytfrates.— In  a  series  of  papers  from  the  Rotham- 

stead  Experimental  Station,  Davis.  Daish,  and  Sawter  have  reported  the 
results  of  a  rritiral  stmly  of  existing  methods  for  ihi-  rsiimation  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  plant  c.xtrarts,  and  have  suggest cii  a  minilH-r  of  improvements  anfl 
modifications  designed  to  secure  greater  accuracy.  In  the  initial  paper  ot  the 
series,  on  the  cstimatUHi  of  maltose  in  sdiition  with  other  sugars,  Davk  and 
Daish'  point  out  several  sources  of  possible  error  in  the  gravimetric  method 
of  T?RowN.  Morris,  and  Mitiar.  All  samples  of  asbestos  cxatnincd.  even 
atter  previous  washing  in  acid  and  ignition,  contained  an  easilv  decomposed 
silicate,  which  was  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  hot  alkaline  l  ehling  s  solution, 
thus  giving  weights  which  were  uniformly  too  low.  Digesting  the  asbestos  for 
30  minutes  with  boiling  20  per  cent  NaOIi  ;iriii  subsequent  washing  with  water 
removes  all  mati  rial  soluble  in  Fehling's  solution,  and  the  author?  recommend 
.such  digestion  as  a  routine  procedure.  Since  the  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide 
obtained  from  plant  extracts  or  from  solutions  previously  subjected  lo  fermen- 
tation by  yeasts  invariably  contains  copper  salts  of  amino  adds  and  adsorbed 
colloidal  organic  matter,  the  employment  of  the  official  method  of  weighing 
cuprous  oxide  as  such  after  dr\'ing  at  100°  introduces  an  error.  This  is  partialh* 
corrected  by  pla(  iiig  the  crucible,  after  previous  wa.shing  with  alcohol  and  ether 
and  dr>  ing  at  100  in  a  larger  crucible  and  healing  for  30  minutes,  without  the 
use  of  a  blowpipe,  in  a  powerful  flame,  subsequently  weighing  as  cupric  onde. 

Of  the  more  generally  employed  volumetric  methods  subjected  to  lest,  the 
Ling  Rendle  method,  emjiloying  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  ammoniutii  sulphate 
and  anmioiiium  thiocyanate  as  indicator  tor  Fehling's  solution,  is  accurate  to 
at  least  0  3  per  cent,  and  is  also  much  more  rapid  than  the  Bertrand  per- 
manganate method.  The  latter  was  found  to  have  an  error  of  i  per  cent  with 
maltose,  1.5  per  cent  with  dextrose,  while  the  results  for  cane  sugar  were  3  5 
per  cent  low,  a>  the  2  per  cent  H("l  used  for  inversion  ca\ised  considerable 
decomposition  ot  Icvulosc.  In  estimating  cane  sugar  in  solutions  containing 
maltose,  it  is  impossible  to  use  HCl  at  70*^  for  inversion,  since  maltose  is  also 
hydrolyaed,  while  pentoses  undergo  decomposition;  nor  can  t  per  cent  citric 
add  be  employed,  since  the  use  of  banc  lead  acetate  to  precipitate  tannins, 
amino  acids,  etc.,  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  lead  with  NaiCOj, 

'  Davis,  William  A.,  and  Daish,  Ahthur  John,  A  study  d  the  methods  <rf  «ti- 

ni  ili'  n  <if  c  uriiohydratcs,  especially  in  plant  extracts.  T.  A  new  method  for  the 
estimation  of  maltoi9«  in  presence  of  other  sugars.   Jour,  .\gric.  Set.  s:437~4t>S>  ^9^3' 

>78 
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leaves  in  >olution  a  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  suiTicient  to  pracik  -'h-  inhihif 
inversion  by  2  pt-r  ciiii  acid.  The  authors  timl  that  10  minutes'  boiling  with 
10  per  cent  citric  acid  completely  hydrolyzcs  cane  sugar  without  affecting 
maltose  or  decomposii^F  pentoses,  and  reconunend  this  method.  Inversion 
by  tnvertase  also  gave  quantitative  results  which  were  too  low.  apparently, 
because  maltose  is  carried  down  in  the  proi ipitation  with  alumina  cream.  It 
was  impossible  to  estimate  maltose  in  plant  i  xirai  t.-,  by  hydrolysis  tor  3  hours 
with  dilute  boiling  HCl  or  HjSO*,  as  recomnicuded  by  Brown  and  Morris, 
since  there  was  destruction  of  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  levulose  present,  with 
measurable  amounts  oi  dextrose,  by  such  treatment  with  any  concentration  of 
acid  sufficient  to  effect  cnmplc-tr  hydrolysis  of  the  maltose  present.  Hydrolysis 
with  2  ,44  cent  H("l  at  70  gave  no  belter  resuli>;  in  a  i  i)cr  cent  solution 
only  94  per  cent  of  the  niuliose  had  been  converted  after  24  hours'  boiling  and 
there  had  been  material  destruction  of  the  levulose  present.  The  authors 
therefore  adopted  fermentation  of  the  maltose-oonlaining  solution  with  pure 
cultures  of  maltose-free  yeast  as  the  only  satisfactor\'  procedure-.  The-  solution 
is  frec'i  of  tannins,  amino  acids,  etc.,  with  Ijasir  lead  acetate,  is  then  made 
lead-free  by  adding  solid  XajCOj,  tiltering,  acidifying,  treating  with  HjS,  and 
finally  making  slightly  add  to  litmus  with  dilute  Na«COj.  Three  yeasts, 
Saccharomyces  exiguus,  S.  anomaJus.  and  5.  marxianus,  were  used,  the  fermen- 
tation In-ing  continued  at  25"  for  3 1  days.  .•\11  gave  pood  rc^ult.->.  Itut  rxi^^unf 
is  best  lor  general  use,  sitice  it  is  least  sensitive  to  add  and  its  let^s  bulky  growth 
causes  less  conianunalioa  of  the  cuprous  oxide  precipitate  with  salts  of  amino 
adds.  Checks  fermented  with  ordinary  distillery  yeasts  permit  the  making 
of  a  correction  for  pentoses  rem  lining  after  the  other  sugars  have  been 
destroyed.  Pentoses  were  determined  })y  distillation  of  an  aliquot  of  the 
solution  with  HCl  at  70"  and  weighing  the  furfural  as  phloroglucide. 

The  authors'  assertion  that  maltose  is  hydrolyzed  by  HCl  at  70'  has  been 
questioned  by  Kluyver,'  aiul  Davis  has  consequently  presented  further 
evidence)  by  reporting  the  results  of  a  series  of  e.\jx  riments  with  a  i  per  cent 
solution  of  maltose,  carried  out  un<ler  exact  Her/ielii  conditions,  which  show  a 
rather  uniform  loss  by  hydrolysis  of  alxjui  :  ))er  i  eiit  of  the  maltose  present. 

The  authors  present  a  schetnc  for  the  analysiis  of  plant  extracts  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows.  The  extract  b  evaporated  to  small  volume  in 
vacuo  and  made  up  to  500  cc.  Duplicate  20  cc.  portions  are  evaixir.iied  to 
dryness  and  the  drj'ing  completed  in  v  u  uo  for  drj'  matter  di  terminations. 
The  remainder  ot  the  solution  is  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate,  nlicred.  and 
made.up  to  20<x>  cc.    .V  portion  of  this  is  freed  of  lead,  made  up  to  convenient 


'  Kli  w  kr,  .v.  J..  Biochemiache  Suikcibepalingcn.  pp.  223.  Boekkandlung 

E.  J.  Brill,  Leiden,  igu. 

*  Davis,  William  A.,  The  hydrolysis  or  maltose  by  hydrochloric  acid  under  the 
Hcfsfeld  coaditions  of  inversion.  A  re-pl>  lu  A.  J.  Kluv\'er.  Jour.  .Agric.  Sci. 
<:4ij-4t6.  1914. 
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volume,  and  divi«IH  into  two  portions.  Upon  one  of  the?c  a  determination 
of  direct  reduction,  representing  total  dextrose,  levnilosc,  mallose.  and  jx'ntoses, 
is  made;  the  OtJier  is  employed  for  determination  of  omc  sugar  by  inversion 
with  lo  per  cent  citric  add  and  with  inveitase.  The  lemainder  of  the  aooo  cc. 
of  solution  is  freed  of  lead  and  divided  into  portions.  Upon  one  of  these 
maltose  is  determined  by  fermentation  with  5.  cxiguus  or  other  mahase-free 
yeast,  checked  by  fermentation  with  ordinary  yeast;  the  remaining  portion  is 
distilled  with  HCl  for  the  determination  of  pentoses. 

The  second  paper  of  the  series  deals  with  the  methods  of  estimating  starch 
in  plant  material.*  The  modified  Sachsse  method,  in  which  starch  is  hydro- 
lyzed  by  boiling  HC!,  is  said  to  be  valueless  for  two  reasons:  such  plant  materials 
as  leaves  and  .-<eeds  contain  pentosans  and  other  compounds  which  are  broken 
down,  yielding  rctluciug  .sugars  which  are  computed  as  dextrose,  while  the 
prolonged  boiling  with  acid  destroys  some  of  the  dextrose  present.  O'Stniu- 
van's  method  of  estimating  starch  by  converting  it  into  a  mixture  of  dextrin 
and  maltose  by  the  use  of  ordinary  diastase  i-^  ■^^•^<>  shown  to  give  rise  to  low 
results;  plant  material  freed  of  sugar  by  alcohol  extraction  still  contains 
tannins,  amino  adds,  and  other  compounds  which  necessitate  precipitation 
with  basic  lead  acetate,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  dextrin  present 
(15-20  per  cent  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments)  is  carried  down  by  the 
lead  precipitate  and  thus  lost  to  the  analysis.  The  authors  show  that  this  loss 
of  dextrin  is  avoideti  hy  the  use  oi  tuka -diastase.  When  taka-diastase  is  allowed 
to  act  for  6  hours  at  38  upon  previously  gelatinized  starch,  the  whole  of  the 
starch  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dextrose,  continued  action 
resulting  in  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  dextrose,  until  final  equilibrium 
is  attained.  The  authors  therefore  adopt  the  following  method.  Material  for 
analysis  is  prepared  by  dropping  the  freshly  collected  leaves  or  other  parts  into 
boiling  95  per  cent  alcohol  to  which  i  per  cent  of  cmicentrated  ammonia  has 
been  added;  immediate  destructimi  of  all  enzymes  is  thus  assured.  Sugars 
are  removed  by  iS-24  hours'  continuous  extraction  in  a  special  apparatus  of  the 
Soxhlet  type;  the  material  is  freed  of  alcohol  l)y  pressing  in  a  Buchner  press 
and  drj'ing  18  hours  in  a  steam  oven.  It  is  then  ground  and  bottled  lor  analy- 
sis. Samfdes  taken  for  analysis  are  dried  in  vacuo  before  beginning  actual 
work  upon  them.  As  leaf  materials  usually  otmtain  considerable  quantities  of 
gum,  amylans,  and  other  non-starch  constituents  which  yield  reducing  sugars, 
it  is  nece.ssary  to  remove  these  by  extraction  with  a  large  volume  of  water  for 
J4  hours  at  jS"",  followed  by  thorough  washing.  The  material  is  now  boiled 
with  water  30  minutes  to  gdatinise  the  starch,  cooled  to  38°,  taka-di^stase 
added  (o.  I  gm.  for  to  gms.  vacuum-dried  material),  and  the  mixture  kept  for 
24  hours  at  3$^  after  the  addition  of  a  little  tolume.  The  diastase  is  then 

■•Davis,  Wiluam  .\.,  and  I)\ish,  Arthi  r  John,  Methods  of  estimating  car- 
bohydrates. 1 1.  The  esliroation  01  starch  in  plant  material.  The  use  of  taka-diastase. 
Jour.  .Vgric.  Sci.  4:152-168.  1914. 
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destroyed  by  boiling,  the  residuum  is  filtered,  washed,  the  solution  made  to 
volume.  precipiLited  with  lead,  using  care  to  avoid  an  excess,  and  portions  are 
taken  for  polarization  and  for  reduction.  Values  for  the  mallosc-dcxtrose 
mixture  are  then  calculated  from  the  tables  <rf  Bsoww,  Mommxs,  and  Miliar. 

Daisbs  has  deteimined  the  cupiic  reducing  power  of  xylose  and  arabinose 
under  the  standard  conditions  prescribed  by  Brown.  Morris,  and  Millar, 
as  al!  previously  published  values  were  determined  under  somewhat  different 
conditions.  He  presents  tables  of  the  reducing  power  of  each  oi  these  sugars 
for  quantities  between  lo  and  300  mgm.  Two  curves  obtained  by  ploiiing  i  he 
reducing  power,  expressed  as  CuO,  against  the  wei^t  of  sugar  emptoyed  are 
given;  from  these  curves  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  weight  of  sugar  corre* 
spending  to  any  given  weight  of  CuO  by  the  employinent  of  a  divisor  number. 
The  reducing  powers  of  xylose  and  arabinose  are  almost  identical  and  differ 
very  little  from  that  of  dextrose;  thus  for  100  mgm.  of  sugar  the divnor  number 
for  dextrose  is  3.358,  for  arabinose  3.536,  and  for  xyUae  3.490. 

Davis  and  Sawyer*^  have  presented  evidence  that  free  pentoses  are  quite 
generally  present  in  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  plant  material.  This  evidence 
they  summarize;  there  are  present  substances  which  are  soluble  in  80  per  cent 
alcohol,  which  are  not  prccipitablc  by  basic  lead  acetate,  which  are  not  fcnnent* 
able  by  ordinary  yeasts,  and  which  give  the  solution  reducing  power  after  all 
fermentable  sugars  have  been  destroyed  by  yeast.  This  reducing  power,  if 
calculated  as  that  of  a  mixture  of  xylose  and  arabinose.  agrees  a!mo<*t  exactly 
with  the  pentose  value  of  the  phloroglucide  obtained  by  a  Krober-Tollens 
distillation  of  the  solution  after  previous  prccipitati<m  with  basK  lead  acetate. 
These  facts  can  only  be  explained  upon  tlw  assumption  that  the  furfural 
obtained  in  distillation  is  derived  from  free  pentoses,  not  from  pentosans, 
gums,  or  other  sugars. 

Various  plants,  as  marigold,  turnip,  carrot,  potato,  Uclianlhus,  and 
TropaeUum,  showed  the  presence  in  the  leaves  of  pentoses  in  amounts  ranging 
from  0.3  to  1 .0  per  cent  of  the  total  vacuum-dried  material,  when  determina« 
tions  were  made  by  the  Krobkr-Tollkvs  method  upon  material  prepared 
according  to  the  authors'  method.  The  prt^nce  of  other  sugars,  as  cane 
sugar,  in  the  solution  to  be  distilled  gives  results  which  are  considerably  above 
the  true  pentose  content.  Consequently  it  is  necessary,  when  very  accurate 
determinations  of  pentoses  are  desired,  to  remove  the  other  sugars  by  ferment* 
ing  with  Saccharomyces  ctrevUiae  and  to  make  the  determination  by  distfflation 
of  the  fermented  solution. 


*  Uaish,  .\RrHi  r  John,  Methods  of  estimuium  oi  carbohydrates.    III.  The  , 
cupric  icduciog  power  of  the  pentoaes  xylose  and  arabinose.  Jour.  Agric.  Sci.  6: 
255-262.  1914. 

*  Davis,  William  A.,  and  Swwt  e,  (*it  nvr.r  rnvwnETFr.  The  estimation  of 
carbubydriites.  IV.  The  pr^-ncc  of  free  pentoses  in  plant  extracts  and  the  influence 
of  other  sugars  on  their  cstimatkm.  Jour.  Agric.  Sci.  6:406-412.  1914. 
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The  most  recent  paper  of  the  scries'  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  the  generally  accepted  iiiea  that  an  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate,  when  added 
to  a  solution  of  invert  sugar,  prcc  ipitates  a  portion  or  alt  of  the  levulose  present 
as  a  soluble  lead  salt.  This  idea  is  shown  to  be  inoonect;  levulose  in  dihite 
solutions  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  even  in  the  presence  of 
chlon'rics,  sulphates,  or  carbonates.  If  the  acetate  he  added  in  excess  and 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  sugars  tor  a  considerable  length  ot  time,  the  amount  of 
levulose  present  decreases  progressively  with  increase  in  the  time  during  which 
the  lead  is  allowed  to  act.  This  is  due  to  tlie  fonnatk»n  from  the  tevukne,  not 
of  a  lead  salt,  but  of  a  substance  having  a  lower  reducing  power  and  much  less 
optical  activity  than  has  levulose.  It  is  suggested  that  this  substance  may  be 
glutose,  which  was  made  by  Lubry  oe  Bruy.s  and  V  an  Ekenstkin  by  heating 
a  30  per  cent  levulose  solution  with  lead  hydroxide  at  70-too*,  and  which  was 
described  by  them  as  having  about  one-half  the  reducing  power  of  dextrose 
and  as  fx)ssessing  only  very  slight  optical  activity.  Davis  OOlUtfders  that 
basic  lead  acetate  arts  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  same  way  as  does  lead 
hydroxide,  the  action  becoming  more  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  loss  of  levulose  when  clearing  a  solution,  the  basic 
lead  acetate  must  be  added  little  by  little  in  the  cxM.  until  predpitatbn  of  the 
impurities  is  just  complete,  care  being  taken  that  the  excess  employed  is  not 
greater  than  r  cc.  per  100  cc  of  sugar  solution  (best  accomplished  by  making 
preliminary  tests  upon  small  portions  of  the  filtrate).  The  solution  should  at 
once  be  filtered  through  a  Buchner  funnel,  washed,  and  the  acess  of  lead 
immediately  prect(Mtated  by  the  use  of  Na^COj  or  Na^SOi.  If  excess  of  NaiCOj 
be  avoided  and  the  solution  be  shaken  up  with  a  Jtttle  toluene,  it  may  be  kept 
for  months  without  the  occurrence  of  any  change.  This  treatment  is  very 
much  to  In  pn  ferrcti  to  the  use  ot  normal  lead  acetate,  which  fails  to  wholly 
remove  opiiially  active  gums  and  which  is  a  poor  clarifying  agent,  but  it  is 
essential  to  accuraqr  that  the  precipitation  be  conducted  in  the  cdd. 

The  pai>ers  here  reviewed  were  preliminar>'  to  a  series  on  the  formation 
and  translocation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants,  lo  be  reviewed  later. — ^Josspii  S. 

CAUJWJiLL. 

Taxonomic  notes. — .ARTTti'k  *  in  continuation  i>f  his  studies  of  the  I're- 
dineae,  ha.s  described  23  new  .North  .Vmerican  species  in  the  following  genera: 
Uromyccs  (2),  Puccinia  (8),  Accidium  (10).  i  ndu  (j).  The  majority  of  them 
are  from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

.ASHE»  has  described  a  new  Vaccinium  (K.  Margaretiae)  from  the  mountains 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  where  it  occurs  in  association  with  K.  vaciUans, 

1  Davis,  William  A.,  The  estimation  of  carbohydrates.  V.  The  supposed  pre- 
cipitation of  ri'fim  iriK  sugars  by  basic  lead  acctatt-.    Jour.  .\Krie  Sci.  8:7  -15.  1916. 

'  Artik  R,  J.  C,  New  species  of  Uredineae.  X.  Bull.  Torr.  tiol.  Club  4S:i4i~ 

156.  lyuS. 

»-\sHE,  \V.  W.,  Notes  on  souUicrn  woody  plants.  TorTe>'a  i8;7i-74.  1918. 
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FvANS"  has  described  4  new  specif?  of  Lrjntnra  from  Florida.  2  of  which 
seem  to  be  endemic  to  that  stale.  Oi  this  group  of  liverworts  Florida  is  now 
known  to  contain  44  species  <^  the  48  recorded  from  the  United  States. 

Fehnalo"  has  described  2  new  spedcs  of  Rosa  {R.  johanneHsis  and  R, 
WUliamsii)  from  northern  Maine  and  adjacent  Cnnada. 

Fetch"  has  dcsi  ribed  138  new  species  of  fuiiKi  from  Ceylon,  representing 
approximately  75  genera.    Among  ihem  there  are  32  new  species  of  L'rcdo. 

WiscAMD**  has  published  the  result  of  his  studies  of  Elymus  in  Eastern 
North  America,  discusring  7  species,  one  of  which  {£.  ripaHut}  is  described 
as  new.— J.  M.  C. 

FlqrlQteiif  of  VUiealM. — ^In  continuation  of  his  studies  of  Filicales,  Bower'« 
has  presented  the  Pteroideae.  The  observed  details  of  phyletic  relationships 
amonp  the  genera  are  too  numerous  to  recite,  hut  the  paper  contains  :i  wealth 
of  material  for  the  >pceial  student.  In  a  former  paper  of  the  scries  Howf.k 
suggested  that  the  Icpiusimrangiate  fems,  exclusive  of  the  Osmundaceae,  may 
be  grouped  into  two  phyletically  distinct  series:  the  Superfidales,  in  wliich  the 
origin  of  the  sorus  is  constantly  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf ;  and  the  Marginales, 
in  which  it  i?  as  constantly  from  the  margin.  All  of  the  Pteroideae  belong  to 
the  Marginales,  and  they  show  analogies  with  the  Superfidales,  especially  in 
those  forms  which  have  apparently  superficial  sori.  He  shows  that  such  son 
result  from  "a  slide  of  the  maiginal  sorus  to  a  superficial  position/'  ''The 
Supcrficialrs  are  believed  to  represent  ferns  in  which  that  slide  took  place  so 
early  in  their  descent  thai  the  two  sequences  mtist  be  held  to  be  phylelically 
distinct.  notvvith:>landing  ilutoc  analogies." — J.  M.  C. 

Atmometry. — The  desirability  of  having  an  atmomrfer  so  constructed  as 
to  Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  atmospheric  evaporation  power  at  any  given 
moment  is  discussed  by  Johnston  and  Livingston.'^  Attempts  to  produce 
such  an  instrument  are  described,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  over- 
come certain  difficulties  in  converting  cvapHiration  power  into  pressure.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  an  in&irumcul  which  ham  proved  successful  is  a  device 

••Evans,  A.  W.,  Noteworthy  Lrjeuneae  from  Fbrula.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot. 

131-150.  figs.  5.  igi8. 

"  Fer.s'ald,  M.  L.,  Rosa  blanda  and  its  allies  of  northern  Maine  and  adjacent 
Canada.    Khodora  20:90-96.  1918. 

•*  Peico,  T.,  Additkms  to  Ceylon  fun^.  Ann.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Peradeniya 
6:i95'-3$6.  1917. 

'jWikcanp,  K  M..  Some  species  and  varieties  of  Elymus  in  Eastern  North 

America.    Rhwlor.i  ^0:81-90.  1918. 

'*  BoWEK,  F.  U.,  .Studies  in  the  phylogeny  01  the  Kilicaics.  VII.  1  tie  L'teroideac. 
Ann.  Botany  32: 1-6B.  Jigt.  43.  1918. 

joH.NSToN,  V.\Kt  S.,  and  Livinoston,  B.  E.,  Measurement  of  evaporation  rates 
for  short  time  intervals.   Plant  Worid  19:136-140.  1916. 
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which  permits  two  readings  to  be  made  with  a  ver>'  short  time  period  between. 
An  Atmometer  cop  is  mounted  oivef  a  ictervoir  from  whidi  it  may  be  cut  ofif 
at  will  by  means  of  a  f^ass  cock.  It  is'alao  connected  with  a  finely  graduated 

burette  from  which  the  water  will  be  drawn  when  the  reservoir  cock  is  closed. 
A  reading  can  be  made  in  a  ver%'  short  time  at  any  desired  intervals,  and  the 
average  evaporating  power  for  the  period  of  observation  can  be  calculated. 
Comparison  of  different  eninronments  is  easily  made.— Chasies  A.  SmrLL. 

Embryo  sac  of  Oenothera.— Ishikawa**  has  published  a  ver\'  full  account 
of  the  behavior  of  the  gamciophytes  and  the  fertilization  phenomena  in  Oeno- 
Uienf  mUans  and  O.  Pyenoearpa,  as  well  as  in  their  hybrids.  These  two  species 
were  fonnerly  included  in  0.  bienuis.  The  embryo  sac  arises  from  either  the 

chalazal  or  nii(  ropylar  megaspore.  and  often  both  develop  simultaneously  into 
complete  emhrjo  sacs.  The  s;u  is  tetranucle.ite,  lacking  the  antipodals  and 
one  of  the  polar  nuclei.  In  icnilizaiion  one  of  the  male  nuclei  fuses  with  the 
vemaining  polar  nudeus,  resuhing  in  diploid  endosperm.  Self-sterility  of  some 
of  the  hybrids  is  due  to  feeble  growth  of  the  pollen  tube.  Tetranudeate 
embryo  sacs  occur  also  in  Ludurigia,  Gaura,  Godetia,  and  Cirtaea, — J.  M.  C. 

Iron  in  nutrient  soltttUHis. — Corson  and  Bakke,*'  wwfcing  upon  wheat  and 

Canada  field  peas,  have  studied  the  relative  merits  of  ferrous  and  ferric  phos- 
phates in  nutrient  solution.  They  find  that  iron  in  the  nutrient  solution  is 
more  important  than  generally  considered;  that  ferric  phosphate  is  more 
cffeclivc  than  ferrous  phosphate,  especially  for  wheat ,  and  that  ferric  phosphate 
in  the  concentration  suggested  by  Sbivx  (0.0044  grams  per  liter)  gives  maxi- 
mum dry  weight.— Wm.  Crocker. 

Polyembryony.— Harvey,'*  in  connection  with  recording  a  case  of  poly- 
embiyony  in  Querctts  atha^  has  given  a  summaiy  of  the  recorded  cases  of  poly> 
embiyony  in  angiosperms.   The  list  includes  36  cases,  scattered  tluou^  **x5 

of  the  40  alliances."  In  the  case  of  Qucrcus  reported  two  vigorous  embryos 
occurred  in  the  acorn,  and  il  ia  of  special  interest  because  this  is  said  to  be  the 
first  reported  case  of  polyembr>'ony  "in  the  first  13  alliances  of  the  .\rchi« 
cblaroydeae.** — ^J.  M.  C. 

IsiiiK  AWA.  .M.,  Studies  on  the  embryo  sac  and  fertilization  in  Oenothera,  Aon. 

Botany  ia: 27 7-.{  17.  pL  j.  Jigs.  14.  igi8. 

n  CoKSoN ,  G .  E..  and  Basse,  A.  L.,  The  use  of  trm  in  nutrient  solution  for  plants. 
Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sri.  94:477-482.  191 7. 

Hakvkv,  LeRov  H.,  Pdyembryooy  in  Qutrcus  atba.   Mich.  Acad.  ScL  Rep. 
191;.  iig-iii. 
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SUSPENSOR  AND  EARLY  EMBRYO  OF  PINUS 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  HUIL  BOTANICAL  LABORATORY  24a 

John  Thbosoib  Bucbbols 

(with  PI.ATKS  VI  X  AND  THREE  fIGURES) 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  embn'os  of  plants  furnish 
trustworthy  morpholopfical  features  for  comparison  in  the  study  of 
phylogeny.  but  the  surjirisin-;  variations  found  in  the  proembryos 
of  various  gymnosperms  ha\  c  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  stum- 
bling block.  This  work  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  thai  a  more 
critical  study  of  the  suspensor  and  early  embryo  of  Pinus  and  of 
the  phenomenon  of  polyembrj  ony  might  prove  of  value  in  properly 
intefpreting  the  rather  flexible  program  that  has  been  ascribed 
to  tUs  genus.  Here  it  Is,  also,  that  we  find  a  striking  parallel  to 
some  of  the  early  cleavage  phenomena  involved  in  the  biology 
of  twins  in  animals,  a  subject  of  some  current  interest  to 
zoologists. 

This  paper  will  limit  itself  largely  to  such  phases  of  the  embiy- 
Ogeny  of  Finns  as  were  most  effectively  studied  by  means  of  a 
special  technique  for  dissection,  dt\  cloped  by  the  writer,  and  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  early  Pinus  embryo  to  other  conifer 
types.  Certain  phases  of  the  later  embryo  will  also  be  describerl. 
but  the  dev  elopment  of  the  internal  features  of  the  late  embryo  will 
be  treated  in  another  paper. 
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Historical 

A  summary  of  views  in  regard  to  the  embrjrogeny  of  conifers  is 
given  by  Coulter  and  Cbaxberlain  (zo),  so  that  it  will  suffice 
to  note  those  features  in  the  historical  development  of  the  subject 
which  concern  our  own  investigation. 

Robert  Brown  (a),  in  discussing  the  similarities  of  the  ovulate 
structures  of  cvcads  and  conifer?,  mentioned  his  own  observations 
of  occasional  polyembryony  in  conifers,  which  was  known  to  be  a 
constant  feature  in  cycads.  In  a  later  treatise  fj)  he  announced 
polyembryony  as  a  constant  uatuii-  anion^  s<^veral  i^tiura  of  the 
Pinaceae  and  felt  convinced  tliat  this  feature  is  cuinmon  to  the 
entire  family.  He  noted  the  (iri<,Mn  of  the  cinbrxos  from  "corpus- 
cula"  or  "areolae,"  3-6  in  number,  at  the  u])i)er  extrcn^ily  ol  the 
"aniinub  '  (endosperm),  and  pointe<l  out  that  this  provision  of 
several  "corpuscula"  was  like  that  in  cycads,  where  it  also  made 
possible  the  development  of  several  embryos.  He  called  the  sus- 
pensors  "funiculi,"  finding  that  these  frequently  branch  to  form 
still  other  embryos. 

MiRBEL  and  Spach  (37)  announced  their  results  from  a  careful 
study  of  several  pines  and  also  Tkuja  and  TaxuSy  confirming  the 
work  of  Brown  and  extending  our  knowledge  to  other  forms.  In 
this  account  these  workers  were  the  first  to  use  the  terms  "suspen- 
sor"  and  "rosette,  although  in  their  otherwise  excellent  figures 
they  show  5  cells  in  each  tier  of  the  early  embryo.  5  rosette  cells,  and 
5  vertical  rows  of  cells  coming  from  the  base  of  the  corpusculum. 

ScHLElDEN  (36)  gave  the  first  accurate  ireneral  description  of 
the  development  of  the  early  enihrNO.  be^^inning  with  the  "embry- 
onal globule"  on  the  end  of  the  >u>|)ens()r.  His  \-iews  regarding 
the  earlier  stago  of  the  einhryn  were  tonluscti  by  erroneous 
coiueptinn  that  tlie  pollen  tube  formed  the  embryo.  He  pointed 
out  the  correct  order  of  ap[>carauee  of  the  .^tem  tip  meristem  and 
culylciions.  an<l  gave  a  good  account  of  the  formation  of  the  sus- 
pensor  in  its  late  stages  after  it  becomes  massive,  describing  it  as 
an  elongation  of  cells  from  the  radical  portion  of  the  embryo. 

Hartig  (15)  was  possibly  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  upper 
end  of  the  suspensor  is  a  single  cell,  but  he  regarded  this  cell  as 
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bdQg  of  vegetative  origin.  He  described  a  '^nest  of  cells"  from 
which  individual  cells  elongate,  and  thought  that  the  embryonal 
tip  cell  was  cut  off  some  time  after  elongation. 

SCHACBT  (35)  agreed  with  Schleidex  that  the  pollen  tube 
enters  the  corpusculum  and  produces  the  embryo  at  its  base. 
He  described  the  rosette  correctly  as  consisting  of  4  cells  instead 
of  the  5  shown  by  Mirbel  and  Spach.  Schacht  described  the  4 
tiers  of  4  cells  each,  known  to  us  as  the  end  product  of  the  pro- 
embryo  stage.  He  announced  (iefinilely  that  the  4  rows  of  cells 
in  Finns  Piimilio  always  separate  into  4  embryos  and  belie\ed 
that  they  would  si)Iit  up  further.  Tn  Taxus  baccata  and  Abies  he 
reported  no  splitting  of  the  product  of  the  corpusculum  into  several 
embryos. 

GonscHE  (14)  gives  a  critical  review  and  confirmation  of  the 
facts  known  at  the  time  and  a  more  accurate  description  of  the 
corpusculum,  which  he  found  to  originate  in  some  unpoUinated 
qroMls,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  pollen. 

HoFMEiSTEE  (17)  made  a  careful  study  of  alt  stages  in  the 
devel<^ment  of  the  ovule  and  confirmed  the  facts  then  known. 
He  pointed  out  how  wonderfully  simultaneous  fertilization  occurs 
in  all  the  plants  of  the  same  spcdes  and  how  rapidly  the  pro^ 
embryo  stages  are  passed  through.  He  was  th  first  to  regard 
the  terminal  cell  of  the  early  embryo  as  an  apical  cell.  He  thought 
also  that  the  later  embryo  and  seedlinpr  f^row  by  means  of  an  apical 
cell,  and  even  believed  he  could  demonstrate  it  in  the  adult  stem 
tip  of  conifers, 

Pfitzer  (32 1  denied  the  exislein  e  of  an  apical  cell  in  the  stem 
tip  of  conifer^.  l)ut  conlirmed  Hi ifmi;is ri  k  s  work  in  rei^ard  to  the 
existence  nf  an  apical  cell  in  the  early  embryo.  althnu.i;h  he  as-^iirned 
to  it  oul>  about  5  segments  as  a  ma.ximuni  lor  Thuja,  and  in 
Pinaceae  he  stated  that  the  apical  cell  stage  was  even  shorter.  He 
calls  attention  in  his  condusion  to  the  fact  that  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  case  of.embryonic  recapitulation  of  the  pteridophyte  manner 
of  development.  He  published  no  figures. 

Strasburger  (38)  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  embry- 
Ogeny  of  8  or  more  genera  of  gymnosperms.  In  many  particulars 
he  corroborated  the  former  accounts.   His  many  excellent  figures 
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are  accurate  and  most  of  them  still  useful.  He  denies  the  existence 
of  an  apical  cell  in  all  but  the  Cupressineae,  where  he  found  a 
definitely  organized  apical  cell  in  the  early  embryo.  In  Finns  and 
other  Ahietineae  he  finds  this  stage  omitted  or  not  constantly 
present,  an  indication  thai  these  are  less  primitive  than  the  Cupres- 
sineae. In  the  further  differentiation  of  the  embryo  he  goes 
into  greater  detail  than  any  previous  worker.  In  Piuus  and  Picea 
the  plerome  tip  of  the  root  is  set  off  about  o.  15  mm.  from  the  apex 
of  the  cylindrical  mass  of  cells  which  is  now  about  0.5  mm.  long, 
measured  to  the  point  where  the  cells  form  suspensors.  In  the 
account,  which  he  says  is  practically  the  same  for  all  the  conifers, 
the  stem  tip  meristem  is  next  in  appearance,  followed  by  the 
cotyledonary  primordia  which  arise  in  a  drde  about  this  pomt. 
His  description  of  the  cotyledon  and  stem  tip  development  is  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  that  of  Schleidbn  (36).  At  this  stage 
of  development  the  embryo  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  endosperm, 
and  further  growth  and  elongation  bring  the  radical  end  of  the 
embryo  back  to  the  place  of  orii^in  of  the  suspensor. 

S'fRASBURGKR  States  that  the  number  of  embryos  beginning 
development  may  be  as  high  as  20,  all  but  one  of  which  abort  in 
various  early  stages  of  development.  In  Picca  vulgaris  he  hnds 
that  the  4  rows  of  ceils  of  the  proembryo  do  not  separate,  but  all 
4  of  the  enil>r\  onal  cells  at  the  tip  of  the  suspensor  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  i  embryo. 

The  accounts,  by  the  early  workers,  of  the  proembryo  stages 
differ  widely.  Schacht  (35)  shows  correctly  the  completed  pro- 
embryo when  it  consists  of  4  tiers  of  4  cells  each  with  the  upper  tier 
open  to  the  egg.  Strasburger  (38,  39)  attempted  to  explain 
the  stages  between  fertilization  and  this  completed  proembryo, 
but,  like  other  early  workers,  he  failed  to  recognize  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  free  nuclear  divisions.  Chamberlain  (s)  described 
some  details  in  the  development  of  the  proembryo,  and  later 
Coulter  and  Chaicberlain  (9)  tigured  a  more  conyplete  series 
of  these  stages.  Ferguson  (13)  added  still  more,  working  on  6 
genera  of  Pinus,  and  found,  as  did  Mivakk  (28)  in  Picca,  that  the 
upper  tier  of  4  cells  in  the  8-cclled  proembryo,  divide  before  the 
lower.   Later,  Kiluahl  (19)  found  both  orders  of  division  in 
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Pinus  Laricio,  between  the  upper  and  lower  tier  oi  this  stage,  and 
also  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  order  and  manner  of  develop- 
ment of  walls  in  the  proembrjro,  a  thing  which  had  confused  many 
previous  investigators. 

Coulter  (8)  and  Coulter  and  Chamberlain  (9)  described 
some  of  the  early  stages  in  the  developing  embryo,  and.  like  Stras- 
iii  RGER.  denied  the  existence  of  a  true  apical  cell  stage.  I  hey  also 
stated  that  the  lower  tier  of  the  proembryo  may  develop  into  a 
single  embryo,  or  that  the  vertical  rows  of  cells  frequently  becume 
Si'parated  to  form  4  embryos.  One  of  these  may  even  divide  by  a 
vertical  wall  and  the  2  daughter  embryonal  cells  become  organically 
separated  (8).  developing  subsequently  as  2  separate  embryos  on  the 
end  of  the  same  suspensor.  This  would  give  us  a  very  fluctuating 
program  of  possibilities  in  the  development  of  the  early  emlwyo  of 
Pinus, 

Saxton  (33),  in  a  study  of  the  embryo  of  Pinus  pinaster,  gives 
some  of  the  stipes  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  between  the 
proembryo  and  the  ripe  seed.  He  concludes  that  an  apical  cell 
stage  exists,  which  develops  several  segments,,  and  in  one  case 
shows  an  embryo  which  he  estimates  as  one  of  30  cells,  which  still 
has  an  apical  cell.  He  descri bes  as  anomalous  some  of  the  ordinary 
stages,  and  his  account  is  rather  incomplete,  in  many  respects  less 
adequate  than  that  of  Strasburger  (38),  to  which  he  does  not 
refer.  Saxton  also  finds  that  "the  cotyledon  primordia  arc 
exactly  equal  and  equivalent  in  their  origin." 

Investigation 

HATSRIAL  AND  METHOD 

The  cones  of  Pinus  Banksiana  were  ooUected  from  the  dunes 
near  Miller,  Indiana,  during  the  summers  of  19 14  and  1916,  at 
weekly  intervals  during  the  latter  part  of  June/ July,  and  August. 
Cones  of  P.  LaHcic  were  secured  from  the  parks  in  Chicago  in  1914 
and  1916,  and  from  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  19 15.  P.  s^^vesiris 
was  also  secured  with  the  Richmond  collections,  and  P.  eekinaia 
was  collected  at  Conway,  Arkansas,  during  the  summers  of  19 14 
and  191 5. 
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The  embr>'os  were  removed  from  the  on-uIcs  in  the  living  con- 
dition by  dissection  under  water,  anrl  these  embryos  with  their 
suspensor  systems  were  stained  and  numnted  as  permanent  prepara- 
tions. Studies  were  also  made  from  serial  sections  cut  in  paraltin, 
but  most  of  the  drawings  accom])auying  this  paper  were  made  trum 
the  dissectefl  preparations  niounttd  in  Venetian  turi)cnline.  The 
latter  were  found  to  be  superior  to  am-thing  else  for  a  >tu(l\  of  the 
coiled  suspcnsors  and  the  furtlier  development  ol  liic  rosette. 


Fig.  I.— lUuBtrattng  methods  of  holding  and  ditMcting  pine  ovules 


Dissection.  The  disseeiicm  must  be  done  with  livini:  material 
uatler  a  dissection  microscope,  or  preferably  under  a  l)inocular 
microscope  with  magnification  of  about  20.  The  gametuphytes  are 
removed  itpim  the  testa  and  placed  in  water  in  a  watchglass. 
A  very  useful  tool  for  the  dissection,  which  must  be  executed  under 
water,  is  a  needle  whose  point  has  been  flattened  and  ground  to 
form  2  cutting  edges,  as  shown  in  B,  text  fig.  i.  The  naked 
gametophytes,  after  being  removed  from  the  ovule,  are  held  with 
forceps  in  the  position  shown  in  text  fig.  i,  ^.  Frequently  the 
nuc^llus  may  be  found,  resembling  a  thin  cap  over  the  end  of  the 
gametophyte,  and  must  first  be  remo\'ed.  and  sometimes  the  game- 
tophyte  may  still  be  surrounded  by  the  thin  inner  testa.  The 
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forceps  with  which  the  gametophytes  arc  held  should  be  small  and 
have  weak  springs,  in  order  to  avoid  crushing  the  tender  tissue. 
With  the  dissecting  tool  B  the  end  of  the  cjametophyte  is  removed 
along  the  line  xy.  Ry  tt-asinp  a  little  deeper  into  the  ti«siie  around 
the  edges  of  the  archegonia  it  is  jiossihle  to  loosen  the  eml)ryos 
at  the  bases  of  the  archegonia,  allowing  the  rosettes  to  be  pushed 
out  by  the  suspensur  ai  in  D,  text  fig.  i. 

Usually  a  httle  gentle  stroking  with  slight  pressure  in  the 
direction  a  to  b  with  the  dissecting  instrument  held  nearly  hori- 
zontal (to  avoid  crushing  the  tissue)  is  sufficient  to  loosen  the 
embryo  and  gradually  force  it  out.  A  slight  pressure  with  the 
forceps  on  the  sides  of  the  gametoph\te  at  the  proper  moment 
may  help.  Sometimes  gametophytes  must  be  split  vertically 
along  the  line  ab  before  the  older  embryos  can  be  removed. 

When  the  embryos  are  imbedded  more  firmly,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  them  by  these  methods.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  remove  embr>'os  with  the  complete  suspensor 
system  by  chipping  away  pieces  of  the  gametophyte,  first  from 
one  side  and  then  from  the  other.  .  This  is  accomplished  most 
easily  by  rolling  the  gametophyte  over  after  each  chip  has  been 
removed,  cutting  off  pieces  x^  (text  tig.  i,  C)  alternately,  until 
the  embryos  are  sufficiently  hwsenefl.  Any  method  of  pulling  the 
embryos  out  by  takint;  hold  of  the  u[>per  part  of  the  suspcnsors 
without  lirst  loosenini^  the  emhryu.^  hi-low  results  in  an  incomplete 
embr\  o  and  susj)ensor  sy>tem.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  and 
perseverance  it  is  often  iinjioNsihle  to  remove  the  suspensors  and 
embryos  without  some  of  the  latter  breaking  oil.  Which  of  the 
preceding  methods  is  to  be  used  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
condition  and  stage  of  development  of  the  embryos. 

In  the  earlier  studies,  which  were  carried  out  in  this  manner, 
many  embryos  were  found  abnormal,  in  which  the  protoplasts 
had  escaped  from  the  cells  and  could  be  found  as  dark  staining 
masses  near  the  empty  cells.  Careful  study  revealed  the  fact  that 
this  was  an  osmotic  phenomenon,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dissection 
was  executed  under  water.  The  cells  have  a  high  osmotic  pres- 
sure, and  when  placed  in  water  they  swell  and  break  in  a  short 
time.   This  may  be  avoided  by  dissecting  the  embryos  out  under 
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a  0.3  gni.  molecular  sugar  solution.  Ihis  streng^th  of  solution  is 
still  low  enough  to  allow  the  cells  to  become  lurgid.  and  was 
found  satisfactory  for  a  number  of  species.  Doubtless  the  strength 
of  >olution  required  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  species  and  with 
the  condition  of  the  material. 

Killing  and  staining. — After  removal  the  embryos  ma\  be 
transferred  to  the  killing  fluid  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  a  2  mm. 
opening.  A  good  fixing  agent  is  6  per  o»lt  formaUn  in  50  per  cent 
alcohol,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  excdlent  pieservative  in  which 
they  may  be  kept  ind^nitely,  but  aqueous  fonnalin  alone  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  embryos  should  be  washed  through  several 
changes  of  water  before  staining,  and  may  be  transferred  directly 
to  water  from  the  solution.  The  staining  was  done  in  saltc^lar 
watchglasses  with  Delafidd's  haematoxylin  or  safranin.  The 
haematoxylin  was  used  for  most  of  the  preparations  and  was 
diluted  to  one-half  of  its  usual  strength.  The  water  is  removed 
with  a  pipette  and  a  few  drops  of  the  stain  applied  for  5-10  minutes, 
which  will  stain  them  very  deeply.  At  this  point  one  of  the  most 
difTirult  steps  is  encountered,  namely,  to  prevent  losing  the  material 
while  the  stain  is  being  removed.  It  was  found  best  to  dilute  the 
stain  with  water  until  the  watthglass  is  full.  The  upper  layers  of 
the  solution  may  now  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  embryos 
at  the  bottom,  but  ^,'reat  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  losing 
the  embr\(»,  and  the  material  should  be  watched  as  the  pipette 
is  idled  by  holding  it  over  an  illuminated  white  surface,  as  un  the 
stage  of  a  block  dissecting  microscope.  More  water  is  added  and 
the  operation  repeated  until  the  liquid  is  clear. 

The  overstained  embryos  are  now  de-stained  with  acidulated 
water  (about  one  drop  of  HCl  per  200  cc.  of  water).  The  stain  is 
extracted  slowly  and  must  be  watched  over  a  low  power  micro^ 
scope.  The  de-staining  should  be  continued  until  the  c3rtoplasm 
is  well  differentiated  from  the  nucleus  in  the  embryonal  cells 
at  the  tip,  and  the  suspensor  cells  should  still  be  slightly  blue. 
Very  thorough  washing  is  necessar\  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
acid  or  the  preparations  will  fade.  If  safranin  is  used,  it  is 
advisable  to  overstain  and  then  extract  the  stain  to  the  desired 
point. 
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Mounting. — After  the  last  washing  10  per  cent  glycerine  is 
added  and  the  material  set  asifle  to  evaporate  in  a  \A^cq  protected 
from  dust.  When  the  concentrated  glycerine  is  washed  out  with 
95  per  cent  alcohol,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  preparation.  Several  changes  of  alcohol  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  all  the  glycerine,  and  after  washing  twice  in  absolute 
alcohol  the  10  per  cent  Venetian  turpentine  is  added  and  the 
watchglass  placed  in  a  desiccator.  It  is  not  denrable  to  allow  the 
Venetian  turpentine  to  get  too  stiff,  as  the  spedmois  will  be  broken 
in  mounting.  If  more  of  the  10  per  cent'  Venetian  turpentine  is 
added  to  thin  it  down,  as  is  frequently  done,  it  causes  the  cells  to 
sweU,  the  cell  walb  separating  from  the  protoplasts,  leaving  a 
permanent  clear  space  between.  If  the  X'enetian  turpentine  must 
be  thinned  down,  it  should  be  done  by  adding  about  85  per  cent 
Venetian  turpentine.  The  preparations  may  be  picked  up  for 
mounting  by  means  of  a  needle  with  a  curved  point,  or  a  spear 
point.  In  handling  them  they  should  be  picked  up  in  a  drop  of 
Venetian  turpentine  and  not  by  attempting  to  pull  them  out. 

Preparations  were  also  made  by  changing  the  embryos  from 
concentrated  glycerine  into  glycerine  jelly.  These  mounts  were 
not  very  satisfaclor)  and  compare  very  unfavorably  with  those 
prepared  in  Venetian  turpentine. 

Methods  for  serial  seohons. — The  ovules  were  prepared  for 
the  fixing  agent  by  removing  the  testa  completely  from  the  game- 
toph>i:es.  This  can  be  done  without  crushing  the  latter  by  slicing 
away  one  side  of  the  ovule  down  to  the  gametophyte  with  a  sharp 
scalpel,  then  dicing  away  the  edge,  whereupon  the  gametophyte 
may  be  pried  out  without  injury  by  inserting  the  point  of  the 
scalpel  under  it.  For  the  early  proembryo  stages  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  gametophytes  from  the  testa,  but  a  slice  should 
be  cut  from  one  side,  or  better  from  opposite  sides,  to  permit 
good  fixation.  The  older  testa  cuts  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  good  sections  of  P.  Banksiana  when  the  coat  had 
been  left  on  in  stage>  after  the  early  elongating  suspensor. 

The  naked  gametoph\  tes  were  removed  and  i)laced  for  20-,^o 
hours  in  the  killing  fluid,  consisting  of  a  chromic-acetic  mixture 
(I  per  cent  chromic,  i  per  cent  acetic).   After  washing  overnight 
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in  running  water  they  were  fiehyclratecl  through  a  close  series  of 
graded  alcohols,  as  follows:  5,  12.  20,  35.  50,  70,  85.  05.  anfl  100 
per  cent.  Thr  xylols  were  .ilso  graded,  but  less  closely:  15.  30,  50. 
70.  85,  and  100  j)or  txnt.  The  material  was  infiltrated  \\'ith 
pnratlin  hy  arldinj;  the  lallcr  a  little  at  a  time,  and  preventing 
actual  cuni;u  t  oi  the  paraffin  wiili  liic  material  by  means  of  a 
perforated  canlboard  shelf  iiiteti  into  tJie  vial,  a  centimeter  above 
the  material. 

Longitudinal  and  cross  sections  were  cut  serially  10  m  thick  and 
stained  by  the  usual  methods  einplo)'ed  for  iron-alum  haema- 
toxylin.  A  counterstain  of  gold  orange  was  found  very  effective 
in  bringing  out  the  otherwise  transparent  walls.  The  gold  orange 
is  dissolved  in  the  clove  oil  to  saturation.  This  is  then  decanted 
off  and  about  one-fourth  the  volume  of  fresh  clove  oil  added.  Hiis 
solution  is  poured  on  the  slide  after  it  has  been  stained  and  cleared 
in  xylol.  Only  about  a  minute  is  necessar>  to  stain  the  walls;  if 
continued  longer  it  colors  the  cytoplasm  also.  The  gold  orange  has 
a  great  tendency  to  crystallize  out  as  the  oil  evaporates,  esf)ecially 
if  the  stain  is  too  highly  saturated.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
rinsc"  the  slide  with  rlove  oil,  followed  hy  xylol. 

In  more  recent  work  it  was  found  tliat  \  tr\-  l)rilliant  prrpara- 
tions  may  be  stained  with  safranin  and  Vv^hi  irrccn  as  follow>:  the 
safranin  must  be  a  c mu  t  iitrati-d  >(>lution  in  50  per  cent  alcohol  (a 
full  strength  .stoik  solution  wa>  iist'fl).  with  thr  M-itions  K-ft  in  it 
1-3  days.  After  a  rapid  wasliing  in  50.  in  80.  and  then  in  05  per 
cent  alcohol  the  sections  were  placed  in  light  green  (about  1  per 
cent  in  95  per  cent  alcohol)  2-5  minutes.  The  time  for  the  action 
of  the  light  green  varies  with  the  age  of  the  material,  the  strength  of 
the  stain,  and  the  length  of  time  the  sections  were  stained  in 
safranin.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  stain  all  t(e  sections  of  one 
collection  at  the  same  time,  and  not  to  mix  several  collections  in  one 
staining.  One  or  two  trials  will  enable  one  to  determine  how  long 
to  leave  the  sections  in  light  ipeen,  and  the  remiuning  slides  may  be 
carried  through  by  this  time  schedule.  If  left  in  li<i;hl  green  too 
long>  the  safranin  will  be  washed  out  of  the  nuclei,  and  if  taken 
out  too  soon  the  light  irreon  is  not  impregnated  in  the  cell  walls 
sufficiently  to  give  the  desired  brilliant  contrast.   From  light 
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green  the  slides  must  be  transferred  rapidl\  tlirou^h  95  per  cent 
alcohoi,  absolute  alcohol,  aIcohol-x>'lol,  into  xylol.  The  de-staimng 
process  is  not  checked  until  the  sections  have  reached  the  pure 
xylol  solution;  thus  only  a  short  dip  should  he  p:iven  into  each 
solution.  Although  safranin  with  <;entian  \  i()lft,  Dclahckrs  haema- 
tox\iin.  and  iron  alum  hacmatox\  !in  with  light  green  were  all  tested, 
they  were  found  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  iron-alum  haema- 
toxylin  with  gold  orange  or  the  safranin  with  light  green, 

FOKMATION  OF  CORROSION  CAVITY  WITHIN  GAUETOPBVTE 

The  fiist  change  that  is  noticeable  in  the  tissue  below  the  arche- 
gonia  is  a  starch  deposit,  which  appears  in  the  cells  of  this  region 
about  the  time  of  fertilization,  or  a  few  days  later.  In  the  living 
gametophyte  this  deposit  makes  the  tissue  appear  opaque,  and  it 
gradually  spreads  down  into  the  central  part  of  the  gametophyte 
until  this  white  opaque  region  comes  to  occupy  a  funnel-shaped 
re^on  extending  downward  from  the  archegonia.  About  the  time 
the  embryos  break  through  the  bases  of  the  archegonia  the  cells  at 
the  center  of  this  opaque  region  break  down,  at  first  in  the  large  part 
of  the  funnel  nearest  the  archegonia.  This  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  corrosion  ca\  ity,  an  opening  which,  as  it  enlarges,  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  sli<ihtly  flattened  trumpet.  At  the  same  time  the 
starch-containing  /one  enlarges  and  l>ecomes  more  conspicuous. 

Sections  like  that  shown  in  fig.  i  indicate  clearly  that  the  diges- 
tive action  of  an  enzyme  on  the  en(lo>>i)erm  doubtless  ]>rece(les  the 
elongation  of  the  su^pensor.  The  embryo  is  soon  f)u>he(l  so  far  into 
this  cavity  by  the  elongation  of  the  latter  tli  ii  iurlhtr  elongation 
can  only  bring  about  its  well  known  coiled  and  twisted  condition. 
The  importance  of  this  medianical  action  of  the  suspensor  in  keep- 
ing the  embr\-o  pressed  into  the  bottom  of  the  corrosion  cavit>-  is 
better  realized  when  one  tries  to  dislodge  some  of  these  embr)'os  by 
dissection. 

Many  ovules  were  eacamined  in  which  the  gametophytes  had 
well  developed  corrosion  cavities,  yet  no  traces  of  embryos  could 
be  found  in  them,  indicating  that  the  archegonia  may  secrete  the 
digestive  enzymes  to  form  the  cavity  even  though  the  eggs  have 
not  been  fertilized.   Many  sections  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
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the  collections  of  ovules  made  from  one  to  two  weeks  after  fertilisa- 
tion. These  soon  dry  up  and  wither  away  within  the  hardening 
testa,  so  that  one.  would  not  include  them  in  the  later  collections 
of  material  if  the  testa  is  first  removed. 

The  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  corrosion  cavity  to  accom- 
modate  the  growing  embryo  is  unquestionably  due  to  digestive 
enzymes  «ccreted  by  the  embryo  itself.  The  arrhegonia  disappear 
as  recognizable  structures  soon  after  the  [jriniary  suspensor  has 
fully  clonf^ated.  The  rosettes  are  usuall\-  found  pressed  against 
the  top  of  the  cavity,  which  now  includes  the  space  occupied  by  the 
archef,'onia  after  the  latter  have  broken  down.  An  unfertilised 
archegonium  withers  away  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  corro- 
sion cavity,  its  place  being  marked  by  a  shrunken  chip  of  hardened 
protoplasm  which  is  often  molded  into  the  shape  of  the  lower  por- 
tion and  side  of  this  organ.  Later  this  disappears  also. 

EllBRYO  DEVELOPMENT 

Hiis  investigation  takes  up  the  development  of  the  embryo 
beginning  with  the  i6-ceUed  stage,  which  has  generally  been 
recf^puzed  as  the  end  stage  of  the  proembryo.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  consider  some  of  the  well  known  earlier  stages,  and  for 
these  facts  we  will  depend  upon  the  results  of  previous  workers 
which  have  been  re\newed  in  the  historical  discussion. 

Of  the  4  tiers  of  4  cells  each,  the  lowest  constitutes  the  embry- 
onal K^oup.  each  ot  wliieh  is  an  apical  cell  of  one  cutting  face;  the 
next  tier  al)o\e  constitutes  the  susjiensor  |:roup.  each  of  which 
elongates  to  form  a  primary  ^us[)ensor  cell;  the  thirrl  tier  has  i)een 
called  the  rosette,  and  its  further  development  has  never  before 
been  fulluwed  out;  and  ihc  upperniusl  tier  ol  cells,  which  have 
incomplete  walls  and  are  in  open  communication  with  the  egg, 
sooner  or  later  disintegrate.  Fig.  i  shows  a  longitudinal  section 
through  the  base  of  an  archegonium  after  the  suspensor  cells  have 
begun  to  elongate  and  before  any  of  the  cells  of  the  embryonal  tier 
have  undergone  further  division.  In  fig.  58  the  embryonal  tier 
has  given  rise  to  a  tier  of  ceUs  (e,)  between  it  and  the  suspensor, 
and  at  the  left  in  fig.  37  an  embryonal  cell  may  be  seen  in  anaphase 
of  division. 
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SxTSPSNSOR. — ^The  tier  of  suspensor  cells  elongates  and  pushes 
the  tier  of  embryonal  cells  into  the  cavity  below.  When  the 
su^nsor  cells  have  elongated  slightly  more  than  in  fig.  i,  the 
embrjronal  cells  give  rise  to  the  first  embryonal  tube  initials  («t), 
and  by  the  time  the  suspensor  cells  have  elongated  to  the  stage 
shown  in  figs.  39  and  40  another  transverse  wall  has  appeared  in 
the  apical  cell  below,  giving  rise  to  c„  the  second  embryonal  tube 
initials.  This  is  soon  followed  b\-  the  elongation  of  the  first 
embn,'onal  tube  initials  (lig.  6,  Ct)  to  form  tubes  like  the  suspensor 
cells,  the  first  embryonal  tubes.  This  added  part  of  the  suspensor 
is  the  secondary  suspensor. 

Separation  of  the  vertical  rows  of  cells  soon  follows  the  division 
of  the  embryonal  cells,  although  it  may  occur  earlier,  as  is  the 
case  in  fig.  37  at  the  left.  In  none  of  the  species  01  pine>  studied 
was  a  single  case  found  in  which  the  4  vertical  rows  of  cells  did 
not  separate  to  form  4  embryos.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of 
figs.  39,  40,  41,  and  44  that  the  elongating  first  embrsronal  tubes 
are  no  longer  in  an  even  tier,  and  one  of  the  embryos  has  already 
gained  the  lead  in  penetrating  the  endosperm.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  4  primary  embryos  of  an  archegooium  is 
weU  shown  in  figs.  40, 41 ,  and  44,  while  in  figs.  43  and  45  two  arche- 
gonla  are  omcemed. 

Since  the  primary  embryos  have  now  separated,  we  shall  regard 
one  of  these  4  as  the  unit  for  discussion.  One  of  the  4  suspensor 
cells  and  ail  of  the  cells  formed  below  it  by  the  embryonal  cell 
constitute  one  primarj'  embryo,  while  all  the  embryos  produced 
by  an  egg  will  be  spoken  of  as  an  embryo  system. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  -of  the  development  of  the  early 
part  of  the  suspensor  that  the  primary  suspensor  tubes  never  divide 
to  form  other  tubes  or  cells.  Likewise,  an  embryonal  tube  never 
undergoes  division  aftt-r  it  has  In-i^un  to  elongate,  but  an  emhrx  onal 
,tube  initial  cell  may  divide  by  a  vertical  wall  before  elongation, 
as  in  figs.  6,  8,  14.  and  20,  or  in  figs.  10  and  16.  When  the 
embryonal  tube  initial  divides  and  gives  rise  to  2  or  more  cells 
in  a  tier,  these  elongate  together  into  a  collateral  group  of  embryonal 
tubes  (figs.  47-50),  forming  a  suspensor  division.  These  suspensor 
divisions  are  all  parts  of  the  secondary  suspensor,  but  when  they 
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consist  of  4  tubes,  as  in  fig.  50,  th^  look  very  much  like  the  lower 
part  of  a  group  of  primary  suspensors.  For  trample,  if  the 
group  of  fig.  50  were  studied  from  sections  only,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  suspensors  confused  as  they  are  in  fig.  45  (making  it 
impossible  to  trace  any  of  the  tubes  back  to  the  rosette),  it  would 
be  natural  to  mistake  this  perfect  suspensor  division  as  the  group  of 
primary  suspensors.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  study  of  such 
sections  has  given  rise  to  the  statement  that  in  Pinus  all  4  of  the 
cmbn  onal  cells  ma>  contribute  to  the  formation  of  i  embryo,  or 
they  may  form  4  embryos. 

The  initial  cell  for  the  second  embryonal  lubes  {e,)  and  for  the 
third  and  bubsecjuent  embr\-otial  tul)es  are  ml  off  a^  sei^ments  of  the 
apical  cell,  first  by  transverse  walls,  and  later  as  obliciue  hei^menls. 
The  initial  cell  of  an  early  embr\oiial  tube  may  elongate  into  a 
i-celled  suspensor  division,  re&embling  a  primary  suspensor  cell,  or 
it  may  first  divide  by  a  vertical  wall  as  in  tigs.  6  and  8.  Fig.  x6 
shows  ^4  as  a  single  elongated  cell  and  with  3  cells,  while  fig.  20 
shows  €»  of  4  cells.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  number 
of  cells  found  in  the  embryonal  tube  groups  of  corresponding  sus> 
pensor  divisions,  and  variations  are  frequ^tly  found  among  the 
individuals  of  the  same  embryo  system. 

After  the  initial  cells  of  the  embryonal  tubes  begin  to  divide 
by  vertical  walls  and  elongate  to  form  the  suspensor  divisions, 
each  succeeding  bundle  of  embryonal  tubes  consists  of  more  cells 
than  the  tier  above  it  (figs.  46-52).  Only  one  exception  to  this  has 
been  found  among  the  500  or  more  dissected  preparations  of 
various  pines,  and  this  one  was  P.  Larido,  shown  in  t'lf,'  24.  Here 
s  and  r,  (not  shown)  are  simple-celled,  Ci  is  of  2  cells,  and  again 
I -celled,  while  and  will  undergo  other  divisions  before  beginning 
to  elongate.  Careful  examination  of  many  preparations  indicates 
lh.it  the  se])ar;Lli<in  of  the  4  primary  cmbr\os  precedes  the  division 
ol  any  of  the  embryonal  tube  initial  cells  by  vertical  walls. 

The  primary  suspensor,  that  is,  the  first  suspensor  division,  is 
often  collapsed  and  withered  by  the  time  4  or  more  divisions  have 
formed.  The  upper  parts  of  collapsed  suspensors  are  shown  in  figs. 
65  and  68,  while  fig.  46  still  has  a  turgid  primary  suspensor.  The 
primary  suspensors  frequently  collapse  in  about  the  stage  shown 
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m  fig.  46  or  soon  after,  and  the  cells  of  the  older  portion  of  the 
secondary  suspensor  also  collapse  in  turn,  so  that  in  an  older  embryo, 
like  that  of  fig.  51,  the  upper  part  of  the  suspensor  cannot  be 
studied. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  early 
suspensor  dix-isions,  several  hundred  preparations  of  P.  Baaksiana 
were  examined  and  the  types  of  suspensor  development  noted. 
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Fig.  2.— Graphic  siatisiical  summarj'oi  variations  in  cariy  sus[K'nsor  divisions  of 
Pimu  Bat$ksia$ia.'  the  figures  ioidlcate  the  namber  of  examples  of  the  various  types 
of  suapensQis  observed,  and  their  distribution  in  peroenlsge. 

The:  results  art-  summarized  in  the  diagrams  of  text  lie:.  2.  It  was 
common  in  more  than  four-fillhs  ol  the  cases  ixaniintd  to  iirul  the 
single  primary  suj>|)ensor  followed  by  a  i -celled  enihryunal  tube 
ici),  this  followed  by  2  or  more  cells  in  the  next  su>i)eiisor  tlivision, 
after  which  the  tubes  interlock  and  elongate  irregularly,  as  in  figs. 
47, 49,  and  5 1 .  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  were  found  with  the 
primary  suspensor  followed  by  2  successive  single-celled  suspen- 
sor dividons  and  2  or  more  tubes  in  the  fotuth  suspensor  division 
ey  Only  about  1.6  per  cent  of  the  embryos  were  found  to  have 
the  first  embryonal  tubes  or  second  suspensor  division  of  2  cells. 
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In  nearly  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  rosettes  were  dongated  to 

resemble  suspensor  cells. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  third  embryonal  tube  group,  or  fourth 
suspensor  division,  always  consists  of  2  or  more  cells,  and  after 
this  div  ision  or  the  one  following  the  tubes  })egin  to  elongate  and 
interlock  to  form  the  suspensor.  I  he  transition  from  the  jointed 
to  the  interlocked  and  more  massi\  e  portion  of  the  suspensor  is  well 
illustrated  by  figs.  47,  49,  50,  and  51. 

The  suspensor  becomes  more  and  more  massive  as  the  embr>'o 
increases  in  diameter.  The  embryo  is  first  pushed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  coirosion  cavit\  b)  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
suspensor;  later  it  remains  nearly  stationary  in  the  lower  end  of  this 
cavity,  but  continues  to  give  oft  the  suspensor  by  the  successive 
dongation  of  the  cells  from  the  radical  end  of  the  embryo;  finally, 
as  the  embryo  develops  to  its  full  size,  the  radical  portion  again 
readies  the  archegonial  end  of  the  cavity.  As  the  root  cap  becomes 
differentiated  in  the  embryo,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  organ  and 
the  suspensor  gradually  merge  into  each  other;  in  fact,  the  late  sus- 
pensor is  formed  from  the  root  cap  by  the  successive  elongation  of 
layer  after  la\  cr  of  cells. 

Elongated  cells.- — The  nuclei  of  the  suspensor  cells  and 
embryonal  tubes  always  seem  to  hold  a  detinite  size  relation  to  the 
cells.  A  large  suspensor  tube  may  fre(|uently  contain  a  nucleus 
larger  than  an  entire  cell  in  the  embryonal  group  at  the  apex. 
The  position  of  these  nuclei  is  alvva\  s  at  the  embryonal  end  of  these 
tubes.  More  of  the  cytoplasm  ol  the  cell  is  usually  found  here, 
near  the  nuclei.  The  ends  of  these  cells  containing  the  nudei  are 
frequently  enlarged  considerably.  Often  one  of  the  primary  sus- 
pensor cells  breaks  loose  at  the  lower  end  during  elongation.  Figs. 
41  and  45  show  such  tubes  which  continued  to  enlarge  at  the 
lower  end  and  formed  a  balloon,  while  fig.  42  shows  an  earlier  stage 
in  another  tube.  These  phenomena  are  not  unconunon. 

Basal  plate.— A  thickened  plate  {p)  is  deposited  above  the 
rosette  soon  after  the  suspensor  begins  to  elongate.  Something 
similar  was  found  in  Podocarpus,  where  Cokkr  (6)  calls  it  a  cellulose 
plug,  "a  novelty  among  gymnosperms."  It  is  called  a  "basal 
plate  "  by  the  writer  because  it  is  a  plate  rather  than  a  plug,  and  its 
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chemical  nature  in  Pinus  was  not  determined.  The  word  "basal*' 
seems  fitting  because  it  is,  in  a  real  sense,  basal  to  the  embryos  in  its 
posiUon.  Doubtless  careful  search  will  reveal  this  in  many  other 

gvinnosperms.  Whether  the  rosette  is  present  as  in  fig.  41, 
elongated  as  in  fif^.  54.  or  absent  as  in  Podocarpus.  the  basal  plate 
is  always  formed  in  the  egg  cavity  on  the  wails  toward  the 
embryos. 

Apu  AL  CELL. — A  distinct  apical  cell  stage  exists  from  tht-  time 
the  embryo  cells  first  have  walls.  In  fig.  i  the  suspensor  tells  (5) 
are  the  first  segments  of  their  respective  ai)ical  cells  (u  i.  Here 
the  4  priniary  embryos  arc  apparently  still  united;  but  if  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  organizing  distinct  from  each  other,  the  4  celb 
whidi  gave  rise  to  the  lower  8  cells  of  the  i6-ce]led  embryo  are 
embryo  initial  cells.  The  work  of  Coulter  and  Chamberlain  (9), 
Ferguson  (13),  and  Kildahl  (19)  has  shown  that  these  which  we 
call  embryo  initial  ceUs  were  formed  in  the  mitosis  between  the 
4-nudeate  and  8-nucleate  proembiyo,  the  place  where  Kildahl  (19) 
found  that  the  first  walls  appeared.  Ferguson  (13)  and  Kildahl 
(19)  found  that  the  rosette  and  upper  open  tier  <»ganize  next, 
from  the  upper  4  nuclei  (although  Kild^vhi.  found  exceptions  to 
this),  and  therefore  this  lowest  tier  of  the  12-ceUed  stage  is  a  hold- 
over since  the  first  appearance  of  walls. 

The  second  segment  of  the  apical  cell  is  the  initial  cell  of  the 
first  embryonal  tube.  Ihis  segment,  as  well  as  the  third  and 
fourth,  are  iormed  by  an  apical  cell  of  i  cutting  face.  Figs.  16 
all  show  apical  cells  of  a  single  cuttin;^  face,  while  in  ti^js.  7.  8,  0.  if. 
ami  t:?  the  first  obliciue  wall  of  the  apical  cell  has  appcan-d.  This 
wall  is  sometimes  onl>  slightly  tilted,  as  in  fig.  9,  or  it  may  be  nearly 
vertical,  as  in  figs.  10  and  14. 

The  stage  at  which  this  oblique  wall  first  appears  is  not  alwa3rs 
the  same.  A  large  number  of  embryos  of  P,  Bauksiana  were 
examined  in  order  to  determine  the  average  condition  in  this  respect. 
This  study  showed  that  these  variations  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  number  of  tubes  in  the  early  suspensor  divisions. 
In  nearly  two-thiidsof  the  cases  the  first  oblique  wall  appeared  after 
the  primary  suspensor  and  2  embr>'onal  tube  initial  cells  (5  sus- 
pensor divisions)  had  been  formed  by  the  apical  cell  of  one  cutting 
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face:  one-fourth  after  2  suspensor  di\  isions;  and  one-tenth  after 
4  suspensor  divisions  had  been  formed. 

It  is  often  difticult  to  determine  with  certainty  in  an  embryo  like 
fig.  15,  for  c\;uiiple.  at  what  stage  the  first  oblique  wall  was  h)rnn  (i. 
Here  the  last  horizontal  wall  is  tilted  slif^hlly.  hO  one  might  think 
that  this  was  modified  by  growth  alter  the  first  oljlique  wall 
appeared;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  this  segment  was  lirst  formed 
with  a  perfectly  horizontal  wall,  and  this  later  enlarged  on  one  side 
to  appear  slightly  oblique,  so  that  the  first  real  oblique  wall  is  the 
one  which  appears  nearly  vertical.  While  these  two  interpretations 
could  be  given  to  fig.  15,  in  making  the  study  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  the  slightly  oblique  wall  was  looked  upon  as 
though  it  has  been  formed  in  an  oblique  position  by  the  apical 
cell. 

A  stage  in  which  the  apical  cell  has  2  cutting  faces  does  not 
exist,  or  it  is  so  shortened  tJiat  it  cannot  easily  be  recognized. 
Figs.  15  and  16  have  only  2  oblique  segments  cut  off,  but  these 
arc  probably  the  first  2  segments  of  the  apical  cell  stage  with  3 
cutting  faces.  Apical  cells  with  3  cuttini:  faces  are  found  in 
embryos  only  sliirhtly  lartrcr,  such  as  figs  17  and  18.  Figs.  17-23 
are  all  from  whole  mounts  in  Venetian  turpentine  and  show 
pyramidal  apical  cells  of  3  cuttinff  faces. 

Many  irregularities  are  found  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
apical  cxW.  It  is  frequently  so  far  to  one  side  of  the  tip  of  the 
embryo  that  it  might  be  overlooked  in  some  serial  sections.  A 
section  of  an  embr>'o  like  figs.  17,  20,  or  28,  if  cut  in  another  plane, 
would  not  show  the  apical  cell  so  favorably,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  an  embryo  without  an  apical  cell. 

A  very  puzzling  case  is  shown  in  fig.  2xa,  h.  Fig.  21a  shows 
the  embryo  in  a  high  focus,  with  the  shadows  of  nudei  of  a  lower 
focus  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Fig.  2i(  shows  the  nudei  and  cell 
walls  of  the  same  as  seen  in  low  focus.  This  looks  like  an  embryo 
which  has  no  apical  cell,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  very  similar 
figures  that  Strasburger  (38,  39).  and  other  workers  mnce.  have 
denied  the  existence  of  an  apical  cell  as  a  constant  feature.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  apical  cell  is  at  one  corner  of  the  lower  tier  of 
4  cells.   It  is  either  the  cell  to  the  right  in  high  focus,  or  the  lower 
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cell  to  the  left.  For  instance,  if  it  is  the  upper  right  cfll.  then 
either  the  cell  below  it  or  the  one  in  the  same  plane  oi  locus  beside 
it  i?^  its  last  segment,  while  the  remaining  2  cells  together  consti- 
tute the  next  to  the  last  segment.  The  other  cells  of  the  embryo 
may  well  have  arisen  while  the  apical  cell  had  i  rutting  face. 

Fig.  13  shows  a  case  very  similar  to  tig.  2i(/.  but  somewhat 
younger.  If  the  apical  cell  and  the  last  segment  shown  here 
should  both  divide  with  walls  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the 
next  tier  of  2  cells  abov  e  this  (e,)  should  do  the  same,  it  would  not 
differ  essentially  from  fig.  21a,  h.  Fig.  14  is  in  the  same  stage  as 
hg.  13.  but  with  the  «,  suspeosor  division  elongated. 

In  longitudinal  sections  the  apical  cell  and  its  segmentation 
may  usually  be  seen  (figs.  25-29).  Fig.  31  is  an  embryo  of  about 
300  ceUs,  one  of  the  smallest  embryos  that  could  be  found  without 
an  apical  cell,  and  fig.  30  is  a  larger  embryo  of  about  375  cells,  whidi 
apparently  still  has  one.  Fig.  32  shows  a  larger  embryo  of  750 
cells  whidi  no  longer  has  an  apical  cell;  and  figs.  35a  and  356  show 
the  first  2  sections  through  the  end  of  an  cfmbryo  in  which  the 
apical  ceU  is  replaced  by  a  meristematic  group.  Figs.  34^  to  34^^ 
are  consecutive  cross-sections  through  an  embryo  a  littli>  larger 
than  that  of  fig.  32,  in  which  the  apical  cell  may  still  be  found,  i)rob- 
ably  in  an  arrested  condition,  before  the  meristematic  grouj)  of  cells 
has  become  active.  Fig.  34^  is  a  diagram  coml)imng  sections 
34a  to  34c  and  showing  the  relation  of  the  segments  to  the  apical 
cell. 

Figs.  33(7  and  ^3/',  sect  ions  through  the  tip  of  an  embryo  slightly 
smaller,  show  an  apical  cell  and  segments  as  diagrammed  in  fig.  33^. 
This  shows  the  segments  arranged  clockwise,  while  in  fig.  34c 
they  are  counter-dodcwise.  This  difference  is  easily  accounted  for, 
since  the  serial  sections  on  these  2  slides  run  in  opposite  direc- 
tions through  the  embryos.  In  fig.  34  the  views  of  the  cross- 
sections  proceed  toward  the  apical  cell  from  the  base  of  the  embryo, 
while  in  fig.  33  they  proceed  from  the  apex  inward.  The  segments 
thus  appear  in  the  same  order  on  the  embryo  and  proceed  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  thread  of  a  wood  screw,  beginning  at  the  point 
which  corresponds  to  the  apical  cell  and  passing  back  along  the 
thread  toward  the  older  segments.   This  is  probably  the  usual 
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arrangement  of  the  spiral  of  scemtnts.  as  no  exceptions  were 
found  in  an  examination  of  st  \  t  ral  other  cases,  although  no  exten- 
sive study  of  this  feature  was  umlcrtaken. 

The  early  apical  cell  forms  a  sHghtly  compressed  and  slightly 
conical  mass  of  cells.  When  the  apical  cell  ceases  to  function,  as 
in  lig.  32,  the  embryo  is  more  uniformly  cylindrical,  sometimes 
slightly  club-shaped.  The  apical  cell  vanishes  long  before  the  stem 
tip,  the  cotyledons,  or  any  of  the  body  regions  are  recognizable, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  early  part  of  the  embryo  formed  by  apical  cell 
growth  goes  to  form  the  suspensor  by  the  elongation  of  layer  after 
layer  of  cells  from  the  basal  part  of  the  embryo. 

ROSETTE  AND  ROSETTE  EMBRYOS 

No  investigator  seems  to  have  followed  the  development  of 
the  rosette  further  than  through  the  earl\-  stages  of  elongation  of 
the  suspensor.  That  the  open  cells  of  the  tier  above  the  r<isette 
disor^^anize  has  been  stated  by  various  workers.  The  writer  has 
also  been  unable  to  hnd  an\  traces  of  these  nuclei  of  the  upper  open 
tier  after  the  early  stages  ot  susix;nsor  elongation,  and  doubtless 
they  disintegrate. 

The  rosette  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  group  of  cells  between 
the  main  body  of  the  egg  and  the  suspensor,  having  no  particular 
function.  This  view  has  proved  to  be  erroneotis,  for  the  rosette 
is  a  group  of  young  embryo  initials  which  will  produce  embryos. 
These  embryos  are  bounded  by  thick  walls  and  are  not  so  free  to 
elongate  as  the  primary  embrsros  below  them. 

After  a  little  delay,  during  which  the  adjoining  primary  sus- 
pensor cells  elongate,  the  rosette  cells  divide,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
rosette  cells  of  fig.  58,  also  in  some  of  the  rosette  cells  seen  in  polar 
view  in  fig.  59.  A  wall  soon  appears  in  one  of  the  2  daughter  cells, 
inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  tirst  (fig.  61.  and  rosette  of  fig.  46), 
forming  the  second  segment  of  the  apical  cell.  The  apical  cell 
continues  to  cut  otT  segments  on  or  more  sides,  and  the  later 
embryo  appears  to  have  rutting  faces.  Fig.  65  is  a  side  view 
of  a  group  of  rosette  embryo.^  and  shows  well  the  apical  cell  and 
its  .segmentation,  and  {s)  the  upper  portion  of  the  collapsed  primary 
suspensor. 
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None  of  the  rosette  embryos  has  been  found  to  reach  stages  much 
in  advance  of  those  shown  in  figs.  64-68.  In  some  of  these  the 
embryonal  tubes  elongating  from  the  basal  portion  of  the  embr>'o 
have  formed  a  recognizable  sus|>ensor.  which  often  appears  freakish, 
as  in  fig.  68.  modified  no  doubt  by  the  unfavorable  position  and 
the  unequal  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  rosette  cells. 

It  A\ill  be  seen  that  the  orientation  of  these  rosette  embryos 
is  variable.  In  fig.  67  the\  have  bci,n.m  to  elongate  in  various 
(iircclions.  The  direction  of  the  apical  portion  and  the  suspensor 
must  fx'  determined  by  the  first  few  divisions,  and  figs.  59-64 
show  that  these  are  likewise  quite  variable.  Before  the  rosette 
embr\i)s  have  developed  much  beyond  the  early  stages,  such  as 
tig.  59,  the  archegonium  breaks  down,  and  these  embryos  may  be 
found  pushed  up  against  the  top  of  the  corrosion  cavity  by  the 
suspensor.  Even  before  the  archegonium  has  completely  broken 
down  the  rosette  is  frequently  tilted  by  the  twisting  suspensor 
below,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  orientation  of  the  rosette 
embryos  is  related  to  the  position  of  the  rosette  when  the  first  divi> 
sions  occur  in  these  embryo  initial  cells,  a  thing  that  may  wdl 
account  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  or  regularity. 

It  often  happens  that  some  of  the  rosette  cells  disorganize 
early  and  fail  to  produce  embryos.  Rosette  cells  may  be  found 
with  no  visible  nuclei,  or  with  nuclei  in  various  stages  of  disinte> 
gration,  while  the  neighboring  rosette  cells  are  producing  embryos. 
While  these  exceptions  occur,  it  is  evident  that  the  normal  product 
of  an  archegonium  is  8  embryos.  This  makes  polyembryony 
a  much  more  extensive  phenomenon  than  has  hitherto  been  recoji- 
nize<l.  All  of  the  species  of  Pinus  inve>ti<^ated  showed  this  peculi- 
arity. P.  Bonksinna.  P.  Laricio,  P.  (-(k'nuila,  and  P.  syhrstris. 
Ro»etle  eml)ry()s  develop  less  rapidly  than  the  4  primary  embryos, 
abort  in  carl\  >ta^es.  and  it  is  entirely  outside  of  the  range  of 
probability  that  they  may  ever  contribute  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 

Elongation  of  the  rosette.— Another  abnormal  phenomenon 
that  was  occasionally  noted  was  that  of*  elongated  rosette  celb 
resembling  the  primary  suspensors.  Fig.  53  shows  a  rosette  in 
the  first  stages  of  elongation;  fig.  54  shows  another  that  is  well 
advanced.   Elongated  rosette  cells  were  found  in  nearly  $  per  cent 
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of  the  total  number  of  preparations  examined  in  connection  with 
the  study  summarized  in  text  fig.  2. 

A  condition  which  demonstrates  that  these  rosette  celts  are 
potentially  embry  os,  even  when  they  elongate  to  form  suspensois 
or  embryonal  tubes,  is  shown  in  fig.  54,  in  which  a  mitotic  figure 
max-  be  seen  in  the  lower  portion  of  one  of  these  elongated  cells. 
Fig.  55  shows  this  mitotic  figure  of  fig.  54  enlarged.  An  ordinary 
suspensor  cell  or  embryonal  tube  has  never  been  found  to  undergo 
division  after  elongation.  The  oriE^in  of  the  cells  intermediate 
between  the  elongated  rosette  and  the  j)riniar;,-  <tis|>ensor  of  fis;.  5*^. 
and  of  I  rosette  in  fig.  57.  scrnu-d  a  pu/./lc  until  the-  case  ^h()\va 
in  fig.  54  made  it  apparent  that  these  cells  may  arise  from  the 
rosette  tube.  They  are  terminal  cells  <>f  the  rosette  embryos  that 
were  formed  after  the  rosette  ceil  iiad  he^un  to  elongate.  The 
rosette  cell  at  the  left,  in  tig.  53,  has  a  nucleus  in  spirem  stage, 
probably  preparing  for  the  first  mitosis  in  the  formation  of  an 
elongated  rosette  embryo  of  this  kind. 

POLYEUBRYONY 

In  Pinus  polyembryony  is  a  much  more  extensive  phenomenon 
than  is  generally  known.  Since  the  rosette  produces  4  embryos, 
and  4  others  are  always  produced  by  the  splitting  of  the  lower 
primary  embryos,  8  embryos  may  be  formed  from  each  fertilized 

egg.  The  greatest  number  of  embryos  possible  is  8  times  the  num- 
ber of  archegonia.  which  might  reach  as  high  as  48  if  all  6  of  the 
archegonia,  present  in  some  species,  were  fe^tili^ed.  Feriili/ation 
must  be  verv  nearlv  simultaneous  in  all  the  arciietjonia,  antl  other 
conditions  very  favorable  if  the  maximum  number  oi  embryos 
is  to  be  product <1.  Flii.  (><)  show-,  an  embryo  complex,  which  had 
a  delayed  start  and  \va^  >tunte(l  from  the  beginninii,  a  condition 
which  i.s  Iretiutntly  louml  where  more  than  3  arciiegonia  are 
fertilized,  with  1  more  or  less  delayed. 

In  the  various  pines  studied,  4  is  the  maximum  number  of 
embryo  sets  that  were  actually  found,  each  related  to  cue  of  the 
4,  5,  or  6  archegonia.  Two  or  3  archegonia  were  the  usual  number 
fertilized.  In  P.  Banksiana,  with  only  2  or  3  archegonia*  as  large 
a  number  is  not  possible  as  in  P,  Laricio,  Since  the  cones  of  the 
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material  studied  were  pooriy  pollinated,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
relatively  few  good  ovules  and  seeds  developed  per  cone,  no  doubt 
the  maximum  possible  number  of  embryos  was  not  to  be  found  in 
these  collections. 

The  terminal  embryo  of  the  group  is  the  successful  one  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  among  the  embryos.  In  very  exceptional 
cases  the  successful  embryo  has  been  found  to  be  the  second  one 
instead  of  the  terminal.  Occasionally  an  embryo  develops  with 
the  rt  \ersed  orientation,  and  the  abortive  embryos  are  frequently 
found  in  this  rev'crsed  positiim. 

Cases  were  also  found  where  less  than  4  primary  embrNos  were 
produced  from  an  archegonium,  where  one  of  the  vertical  rows 
of  cells  was  aborted  with  little  or  no  elongation  of  its  suspensor, 
or  the  embr3ro  initial  cell  itself  was  aborted.  This  condition  might 
give  the  impression  that  one  of  the  2  or  3  primary  embryos  is 
composed  of  2  vertical  rows  of  cells  that  failed  to  separate  in  the 
normal  way,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  when  one  of  the  embryos 
aborts  in  this  way  there  are  less  than  4  suspensor  tubes  or  first 
embryonal  tubes. 

No  embryos  have  been  found  to  arise  from  3  or  more  vertical 
rows  of  ceils  combined.  Such  an  embryo  would  have  2  apical 
cells,  and  wherever  an  embr>''o  possesses  a  single  apical  cell  and 
looks  normal  in  other  respects  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  has  come 
from  one  of  the  4  embryonal  cells.  Another  simple  criterion  is  that 
of  tracing  the  suspensor  back  to  the  rosette.  If  an  embryo  could  be 
found  attached  to  2  primary  suspensor  rells,  without  the  possi- 
bility that  an  embryo  has  been  lo>t  in  dissection,  it  would  indicate 
that  2  primary  embrx'os  wvrc  comhinefi.  but  in  this  ca>e  the 
embryo  should  also  ha\L-  the  a])pearance  of  being  double,  and  the 
numljer  of  embryo^  present  in  the  comjj>lex  should  be  one  less  than 
the  u.->ual  number.  The  writer  found  several  cases  which  he  sus- 
pected to  be  double  embryos,  but  when  they  were  more  carefully 
studied  they  failed  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

Twins. — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  no  embryos  arise 
by  a  further  splitting  of  one  of  the  4  primary  embryos.  Since  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  early  embryo  is  an  apical  cell,  an  equal  splitting 
could  only  occur  after  the  formation  of  a  vertical  wall,  as  in  figs.  10, 
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13,  14,  and  15,  and  no  cases  of  "twin  embryos"  formed  by  such  a 
\ertit  al  splittinj^  could  be  found.  The  pmbr>  os  never  even  show 
tcnfkncics  to  round  off  at  these  nearly  vertical  cleavajies.  or  upon 
the  formation  ol  any  wall  other  than  the  one  which  separates  the 
4  primary  cmhryo?.  Such  *'twin>''  would  be  easily  recognized 
in  di>j»ecLe<l  preparations,  since  they  would  he  found  attache*!  by 
their  secondarx  suspensor»  lo  a  common  suspcnsor,  leading  back  to  a 
single  primary  »uspensor  cell. 

When  the  4  primary  embr>  os  are  sectioned  in  stages  before  they 
aie  completely  separated,  it  is  possible,  in  raie  cases,  that  2 
embry<»  may  be  so  cut  as  to  appear  to  be  at  the  tip  of  a  single 
suspensor  or  embryonal  tube.  This  might  IooIl  as  if  the  2 
embryos  had  arisen  on  the  end  of  the  same  suspensor  by  the  splitting 
of  a  single  one,  especially  if  some  of  the  adjoining  sections  are  lost. 
The  writer  bad  the  opportunity  of  «camining  the  original  slide 
from  which  the  drawing  of  a  "  twin  embryo  "  had  been  published  (8), 
Upon  critical  examination  it  proved  to  show  traces  of  the  wall  of  a 
second  suspensor  k»\\  from  which  the  stain  had  been  washed  out, 
and  is  more  correctly  shown  in  fig.  36.  One  of  the  adjoining 
.sections,  which  happened  to  be  a  very  thick  one,  is  missinj^  from 
the  shVle.  It  was  possibly  lost  off  during  the  staininj:,  as  the 
accidentally  thick  sections  of  a  series  often  are.  i)ut  the  recogniti()n 
of  this  second  suspensor  cell  gives  each  of  the  2  embryos  in  this 
figure  its  own  suspensor  and  indicates  that  these  2  embryos  were 
2  of  the  ])rimary  group  of  4.  sectioned  in  a  rathi-r  unusual  y^ositit)n. 
The  pos.sibility  that  one  of  the  4  primary  embryos  could  split  te>  form 
2  has  been  claimed  by  several  investigators,  but  no  other  ligures 
showing  twin  embryos  of  pines  could  be  found  in  the  literature 
on  this  subject. 

Another  type  of  twins  is  that  found  when  2  of  the  members  of 
the  embryo  complex  develop  to  fair  size  to  form  the  mature  seed 
embryos.  Although  polyembryony  is  such  an  extensive  phe- 
nomenon in  Pinus,  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  mature 
seed  with  2  fully  and  equally  developed  embryos;  one  was 
always  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  and  these  were  not' 
very  common.  When  these  2  embryos  are  members  of  the 
same  embryo  system,  the  twin  formation  is  due  to  a  cleavage 
phenomenon,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  duplicate  twins  in  animals. 
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THE  LATER  EMBRYO 

In  embryos  of  P,  Banksianat  the  size  of  fig.  47,  the  apical  cell 
may  usually  still  be  found,  but  by  the  time  the  stage  shown  in  fig. 
51  is  readied  it  has  disappeared.  The  cylindiical  mass  of  cells 


L  I          K         J  G 

Fto.  3.— Development  of  stem  tip  ud  cotyledom;  dotted  line  represents  plerorac 
of  root  tip;  ihaded  area,  meristcm  of  stem  tip;  R,  I,  J,  K,  fusing  cotyledons. 

enlarges,  and  about  the  time  the  st^;e  shown  in  fig.  52  is  reacheil 
the  cells  near  the  tip  begin  to  organize  into  an  arch,  shown  by  the 
dotted  h'nc  of  text  fig.  3-4.  I^nrlt  r  thi>  arch  is  the  pleromc  ()f  the 
root  tip.  the  first  body  refrion  to  apju-ar.  Wk-  pcril)lcm  nrj^'aiii;^<'S 
outside  of  this  doiiH'  and  i>  thickest  above  it  on  the  side  toward  the 
suspensor,  where  it  merges  with  the  tissue  of  the  massive  root 
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cap.  This  curved  cell  arrangement  may  be  recognued  in  the 

whole  embryos  mounted  in  Venetian  turpentine  or  balsam,  but 
sections  show  the  details  of  this  ceil  organization  mudi  better. 

The  stem  tip  may  be  recognized  as  a  slight  protuberance  in 
the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  apical  cell,  but  long  after 
this  cell  has  disappearerl.  It  may  first  be  seen  in  embn,'os  about 
175  HX400  ti\  and  in  living  embryos  <lissertcd  out  under  water  a 
transparent  area  flevelops  in  the  ti'^sues  near  it.  which  is  shown  by 
the  shaded  area  ol  B.  text  ti;^'  ^  The  embryo  enlarges,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  rcarlied  the  s-i/.c  of  D  the  circle  of  cotyledonary  primordia 
is  rt'ci»L^ni/,al)le.  The  number  of  these  {iriniortlia.  like  the  number 
of  cul\ic(lons,  is  not  constant,  and  ranL;e>  from  3  to  7.  Althou'4h 
the  cotyledonary  primordia  are  usually  equally  developed  when  they 
first  appear,  sometimes  they  are  larger  or  appear  sooner  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  Figs.  /  and  K  show  cases  where  2 
primordia  formed  only  i  cotyledon.  Figs.  H  and  /  show  the 
same  thing  in  earlier  stages,  and  since  stages  older  than  £  do  not 
reveal  a  double  tip  on  the  broad  cotyledons  it  is  doubtless  rapidly 
outgrown^  Many  broad  cotyledons  may  have  a  similar  origin,  but 
some  of  them  seem  to  arise  directly  from  x  broad  primordium. 
Although  embryos  like  H,  L  J,  and  K  are  not  as  common  as  E 
and  F,  those  that  do  not  show  fusing  primordia,  there  is  no  doubt 
a  distinct  tendency  in  P.  Bauksiana  to  reduce  the  number  of  cotyle> 
dons.  The  mature  embryo  frequently  has  only  3  cotyledons,  and 
4  or  5  are  the  usual  numbers  In  P  I.nririfl  fusing  primordia 
were  not  found,  but  here  there  are  u>uall\-  10  or  more  cotyledons, 
and  there  -.n  ms  to  Itt  no  tendency  to  reduce  their  number. 

']*he  embryos  <»f  the>e  2  species  show  a  tendency  to  grow 
sHghtiy  zygomorpliieally.  In  some  cases  this  bccms  to  date  from 
the  lirst  appearance  of  the  primordia.  It  is  usually  not  very 
pronounced,  but  an  embryo  of  P.  Laricio,  e.\iremely  abnormal  in 
this  respect,  is  shown  in  text  fig.  3Z..  Here  the  suppression  of  the 
cot>  ledons  on  one  side  is  nearly  complete,  a  condition  which, 
in  the  presence  of  a  cotyledonary  tube,  would  result  in  an  embryo 
similar  to  the  monocotyledonous  embryo,  as  described  in  recent 
work  (11).  Although  2  primordia  sometimes  combine  to  form  a 
single  cotyledon,  none  of  these  pine  embryos  have  a  cotyledonary 
tube  at  any  stage  of  their  development. 
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ABNORHAUTIES 

Among  the  seeds  of  P.  Banksiana  one  was  ft)un{l  in  a  germi- 
nated lot  which  had  dcx  elopcxi  in  the  re\'erscd  position.  The  coty- 
ledons and  h>-pocotyi  were  protruding  about  15  ram.  from  the 
micropylar  end  of  the  seed,  while  the  root  tip  was  imbedded  in 
the  endosperm.  It  died  without  developing  much  beyond  this 
stage.  Some  of  the  aborted  embrsras  of  the  pine  seed  are  fre- 
quently reversed,  and  Land  (ao)  described  a  young  embryo  of 
Thu^a  which  was  directed  toward  the  micropyle.  Embryos  ma- 
tured in  this  position  are  very  rare;  this  case  which  was  germi- 
nated was  the  one  case  of  the  kind  found  in  connection  with  this 
investigation. 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  ovules  from  which  the  testa  was 
removed  preparatory  to  dissection  or  imbedding,  many  cases  (at 

least  15)  were  found  with  2  gametophytes  in  the  same  ovule. 
They  occurred  in  two  ways,  end  to  end  and  side  by  side.  The 
end  to  end  gametojjhytes  often  joined  obliquel\'.  and  each  game- 
tophyte  is  necessarily  formed  by  the  functioning  of  2  nu-gapsores. 
Whether  these  gametophytes  l)el()nged  to  the  same  tetrad  row  or  to 
dilTerent  tetrads  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  one  would  think  that 
the  side  by  side  and  obliquely  joined  prothallia  have  more  probably 
developed  from  megaspores  of  dilTereut  tetrads.  P.  Banksiana, 
whidi  was  most  largely  dissected,  yielded  the  most  of  these  double 
gametophytes.  Several  were  also  found  of  P.  echinata  and  two  of 
P.  Loricio.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  ver}-  primitive  conifer  like 
Pinus  should  occasionally  show  thb  feature. 

A  few  ovules  were  found  in  which  the  terminal  embryo  alxHted 
and  the  second  one  dominated  over  the  others,  which  is  very 
unusual.  Two  seeds  were  found  whidi  contained  2  embryos^  but 
in  each  case  the  embr>  o  pair  was  quite  unequally  developed. 

One  sectioned  ovule  of  P.  Banksiana  was  found  in  which  the 
customary  splitting  of  the  embryo  comple.x  did  not  take  place  as 
completely  as  usual.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  series  it  is  clear 
that  each  of  the  4  embryf)s  is  pursuing  its  own  independent  dex'elop- 
ment  and  ha>  it<  own  apical  cell.  One  of  the  4  embr\'os  is  clearly 
the  largest  and  will  no  doubt  ch^minate  over  the  others  quite  as 
well  as  if  they  were  more  completely  separated. 
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Apical  cell.— Strasburger  (38)  was  the  first  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  enstence  of  an  apical  cell  in  the  embryo  of  the  Abietineae. 
He  felt  doubtful  of  it  because  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  constant 
feature.  The  instances  in  Pinus  described  and  figured  by  him  in 
which  he  considered  the  apical  cell  absent  are  practically  the  same 
as  some  of  the  more  unusual  ones  described  in  this  paper.  He 
regards  embryos  like  figs.  13, 14,  and  31a  as  having  no  apical  cell; 
and  while  he  recognised  that  in  embryos  like  figs.  16  and  18  an 
apical  cell  seems  to  be  present,  he  considered  this  apical  cell  growth 
not  constant  and  that  it  has  no  phylogenetic  significance. 

Coulter  (8)  expresses  the  opinion  that  an  upkai  cell  is  only 
simulated  in  Pinus  and  does  not  in  reality  exist.  He  is  probably 
misled  by  the  appearance  of  nearly  vertical  oblique  walls  in  the 
temiinal  cell  and  by  embryos  like  ti^'s.  1^  and  21a.  Coulter  and 
Chamhkrlai.n  (9,  10)  <i()  not  mention  an  apical  cell,  and  thus  imply 
that  such  a  stage  does  not  I'xist.  but  point  out  that  the  problem  of 
the  (iex  L-iopment  of  the  pine  embryo  after  the  first  few  divisions  is 
an  open  one. 

Saxton  (33)  overlooked  Strashurger's  work  (38,  39),  and 
although  Coulter  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  apical  cell 
is  only  simulated,  he  is  indin^l  to  regard  the  terminal  cetll  of  the 
P.  pinaster  embryo  as  an  apical  cell.  When  he  failed  to  find  an 
oblique  spindle  he  seemed  not  fully  convinced  about  the  existence 
of  a  true  apical  cell,  which  he  figured  only  in  young  embryos  up 
to  30  cells.  For  these  reasons  the  writer  cimsidered  it  necessary 
to  give  considerable  study  and  attention  to  the  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  apical  cell  in  the  early  embryo. 

.'\  series  of  embryos  (figs.  9.  7.  8.  10.  13,  and  14)  may  be  selected 
showing  the  first  oblique  wall  in  all  positions,  from  nearly  transverse 
to  vertical.  This  variation  in  the  first  oblique  wall  has  made  an 
occasional  embryo  hard  to  explain  as  ha\  ing  an  apical  cell.  Fig.  15 
shows  how  the  next  wall  comes  in.  and  alter  this  stage  the  apical 
cell  may  easily  be  found,  except  that  it  is  freqvientl\  very  much  to 
one  side.  The  npi(nl  cell  rut>  tin-  first  oblique  sfgnu-ni  at  no 
fixed  staee,  liut  probably  at  ihc  Lime  when  thi-  i-mbryo  is  well 
separated  irum  its  neighbors  in  the  embryo  syblem.    This  same 
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cause  may  also  account  for  the  variation  in  the  time  of  appearance 
of  the  vertical  walls  in  the  initial  cells  of  the  early  embryonal  tubes. 

Strasburger  (38)  also  cites  the  case  of  an  embryo  similar  to 
fig,  21a  as  disproving  the  constant  existence  of  an  apical  cell,  but 
fig.  2ia  has  an  apical  cell;  it  is  one  of  the  4  cells  of  the  apical  tier, 
one  of  the  adjacent  cells  is  its  last  segment,  while  the  two  remaining 
cells  constitute  the  next  older  segment. 

An  erabr}'o  like  fig.  2!<i.  but  in  which  the  ei  tier  of  cells  has 
elongated,  looks  so  much  as  though  it  shows  the  original  4  enibr\'onal 
cell  rows  going  into  a  single  embryo  thai  doubtless  this  impression 
could  be  created  from  a  study  of  serial  sections  only.  When  StR/\s- 
BURGEK  found  a  stage  ver>'  similar  to  fig.  21a,  however,  he  was 
able  to  trace  the  suspensor  back  to  a  single  tube  and  recognize  that 
it  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  product  of  the  egg.  According  to  his 
^lanation  the  embryo  from  thb  stage  on  develops  like  that  of 
FieeCf  in  which  the  whole  of  the  fertilized  egg  unites  to  form  i 
embryo,  and  has  no  apical  cell.  All  of  my  investigations  have  failed 
to  support  this  view,  but,  on  the  contrary,  embryos  slightly  older 
than  fig.  21a,  such  as  figs.  16, 18,  22,  and  28,  always  have  an  apical 
cell,  and  this  cell  may  usually  still  be  found  in  embryos  of  500  or 
more  cells.'  Certainly  the  instances  where  the  apical  cell  cannot 
be  found  in  embryos  having  several  hundred  cells  or  less  are  rare, 
and  thr  most  exceptional  cases  found  in  this  investigation  have 
been  Ugurcd  and  described.  Every  essential  ctmdition  for  an 
apical  cell  is  satisfied.  It  has  the  proper  position  on  the  embryo, 
being  at  or  near  the  apex  of  a  body  with  polar  differentiation;  it 
has  the  same  general  shajx-  as  thi'  apical  cell  at  the  stem  tip  of  a 
fern;  and  it  has  recognizable  segments  which  may  be  related  in  their 
regular  turn  to  the  j  cutting  faces,  even  in  some  embryos  of  800 
cells. 

FrcMii  a  comparative  study  of  the  embryos  of  other  conifers  it 
is  probable  that  this  apical  cell  feature  is  retained  more  generally 
than  one  would  suppose.  According  to  Strasburger  the 
Cupressineae  all  have  this  feature.  Coker's  (7)  study  of  the 
embryo  of  Taxodium  does  not  conflict  with  this  view,  for  in  many 

*  Estiomted  roughly  by  counting  the  average  number  iA  celU  in  diameter  and 
length  and  applying  the  fonnula  /sf*. 
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cases  he  was  able  to  determine  the  succession  of  walls  in  young 
embryos,  which  suggests  the  possibility  that  an  apical  cell  may 
be  found  htrc.  In  Podocarpus  Cokek  (6j  ligures  a  number  of 
embryo  sta<,'es,  some  of  which  may  have  an  apical  cell;  in  others  it 
app(-ar>  doubtful.  Arnoldi  (i)  and  Lawson  (22)  show  figures  for 
the  early  embryos  of  Sequoia  and  Sciadopilys  in  which  the  embr>'- 
onal  cell  has  formed  i  or  more  vertical  walls,  a  condition  which 
predudes  the  possibility  of  an  apical  cell,  according  to  the  views 
of  some  investigators.  However,  according  to  the  later  stages 
of  Sequoia,  figured  by  Shaw  (37)  and  Arnoldi  (i)»  an  apical  cell 
arrangement  exists,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  vertical  walls  were 
only  the  first  obliquely  placed  walls  of  the  apical  cell,  a  condition 
which  occurs  occasionally  in  Pinus,  and  is  explained  in  connection 
with  figs.  13,  14,  15,  and  21a.  Saxton  (34)  shows  some  of  the 
stages  in  AcHnostrobus  which  are  suggestive  of  an  apical  cell,  and 
doubtless  it  i^i.iy  be  found  in  many  of  the  conifers.  It  is  just  as 
certain  to  be  absent,  even  in  some  of  the  Abietineae.  if  Stras- 
burger's  account  of  Pkca  (38)  is  correct,  for  if  all  4  cells  of  the 
lower  tier  of  the  procmhrx  o  together  produce  an  embryo,  the  apical 
cell  loses  its  identity  from  the  start. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Pinus  a  primitive  condition  is  found,  in 
which  the  apical  cell  is  still  functional  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
that  in  some  derived  conifers  this  has  !)ien  retained  more  or  less, 
whilr  in  some  evolutionary  lines  it  has  been  suppressed  or  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Apical  cell  in  rel^vtiox  to  proembryo.-  -One  of  the  great 
dif&cultles  in  accepting  the  apical  cell  as  having  phylogenetic 
significance  has  been  the  impression  that  if  such  a  stage  may  be 
found  it  does  not  exist  from  the  start.  In  looking  over  the  litera- 
ture it  is  apparent  that  many  workers  do  not  recognize  an  apical 
cell  as  such,  unless  it  cuts  off  oblique  segments  from  several 
cutting  faces.  Their  apical  cell  would  begin  only  with  the  first 
oblique  wall.  By  studying  the  behavior  of  the  segments  in  form- 
ing the  suspenst)r  the  writer  has  shown  that  the  embryonal  cell 
is  a  hemispherical  apical  cell  of  a  single  cutting  face,  and  that  the 
primar>-  suspcnsor  cell  is  its  first  segment.  We  need  not  expect 
to  go  farther  back  in  the  proembryo  than  to  when  the  embryo 
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initial  is  organized;  the  stage  previous  to  this  is  a  free  nuclear 
division  which  organizes  these  several  equivalent  rells.  Thus  the 
procTnbr\*o  staojc  in  Finns  is  the  statxe  in  wliich  the  divisions  OCCUr 
that  brinp  about  cleavage  j)olycmbr>-()n_\-. 

pRuF.MHRVf).—  llie  free  nuckar  division  which  occurs  after 
the  4  nuclei  descend  U)  the  bottom  of  the  epg  is  folluwed  by 
walls  which  are  complete  for  the  lower  tier  of  colls,  but  leave  the 
upper  tier  in  open  cumniunjculiun  with  the  egg.  Thus,  when  the 
upper  tier  divides  to  form  the  rosette  and  the  open  tier  above  it, 
the  deavage  is  stiU  essentially  a  free  nudear  division.  According 
to  Ferguson  (13)  and  Ktldahl  (19),  this  upper  tier  of  the  8-celled 
proembryo  usually  divides  before  the  lower,  and  in  the  resulting 
la^oelied  stage  all  of  the  cells  with  complete  walls,  namely,  the  8 
cells  of  the  lower  2  tiers,  are  embryo  initials,  which  henceforth 
grow  by  means  of  an  apical  cell.  This  fact  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  upper  open  tier  may  also  represent  a  tier  of  similar 
initials  which  has  become  abortive.  This  seems  probable  when  we 
consider  that  in  Finns  the  lowest  tier  produce  onbryos  immedi- 
ately; the  rosette  tier  only  after  some  dday,  and  then  not  always; 
while  the  upper  open  tier  represents  a  group  of  initials  that  failed 
to  organize.  The  presence  of  this  upper  abortive  tier  suggests  a 
reduction  from  a  more  extensive  form  of  ])olyfmbr\()n\ . 

The  lower  tier  of  the  8-celle<i  proembryo  sometimes  divides 
before  the  upper  one,  according  to  Kildahl  (19),  who  also  con- 
llrnis  this  order.  No  proof  exists  that  the  upper  tier  ever  under- 
goes another  dixision  when  the  lower  one  divides  first,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  nuclei  ^hovvn  in  her  fig.  11  would  have  collapsed 
without  undergoing  further  divisions.  This  would  give  us,  in 
this  case,  only  8  embryo  initials  instead  of  12  (counting  the  upper 
open  tim  as  potential  embryo  initials),  of  which  only  4  function. 
It  seems  evident  that  this  order  of  division  is  rather  uncommon. 
According  to  the  interpretation  that  the  embryos  are  separately 
organized  by  means  of  initial  celts  in  the  proembryo,  the  latter 
stage  has  a  new  agnificance  as  a  real  (H'eliminary  stage  in  the 
embryogcny.  However,  the  proembryo  stage  should  be  con- 
sidered closed  in  Finus  when  the  12-celled  stage  is  rea(  in  d  rather 
than  the  x6-celled  stage,  and  in  the  instance  shown  by  Kildahl 
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the  proembryo  is  complete  in  the  8-ceUed  stage.  Thus  far  "pro- 
embryo  "  has  been  recognized  largely  as  a  term  of  convenience  to 
describe  the  stages  preceding  the  elongation  of  the  suspensor. 

PoL\'i:.MHKV<)NY.  The  writcr  has  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish bt'twct'U  the  polycmbrN'ony  caused  by  the  .simultaneous  fer- 
tilization (il  sr\'cr;il  e^'^s  and  that  brouj^hl  about  b)'  the  separation 
of  the  enibr)!)^  of  a  single  egg.  The  latter  form  of  polyenibryony. 
which  is  spoken  of  "cleavage  pol\'iinbryony,"  is  no  doubt  a 
constant  feature  of  Pinus,  and  may  possibl)-  be  found  in  some  of 
the  other  genera  of  this  family.  The  statement  that  ail  4  cells 
of  the  lower  tier  may  unite  to  form  a  single  embryo,  or  they  may 
separate  to  produce  4  embryos,"  may  hold  for  the  Abietineae  as  a 
group.  The  writer  has  found  separated  primary  embr>  os  in  all  of 
the  species  of  Pinus  examined,  which  includes  P.  sylvestriSf  for  which 
STRASBintGER  reports  only  x  embryo  per  ardhegonium.  Forms 
like  Thuja  (20)  seem  to  show  splitting  of  the  embryos  at  times, 
while  in  other  cases  the  arcbegonium  produces  only  i  embryo. 
CoKER  (7)  found  the  embryos  splitting  apart  in  Taxodium  and 
also  in  Podacarpus  (6).  Some  of  these  more  modern  forms  are 
therefore  not  constant  like  Pinus  in  this  respect. 

Polyembryony  by  cleavage  from  i  egg  is  no  doubt  a  primitive 
gymnosperm  character,  even  though  it  has  persisted  to  the  Ephedra 
level,  where  it  is  on  its  wa\-  to  elimination.  No  angiosperm  has 
shown  this  form  of  j)olycmbr\-on\',  which  is  a  further  proof  that  it  is 
a  primitive  character.  Aside  from  its  ]>hylogenetic  significance, 
the  featurt'  of  polyrnibr\ony  is  a  \von<hTfull\'  elTcctive  means  for 
the  [)<):^siblc  climinaliun  of  unlit  embryos.  invol\-ing  as  it  does  in 
Pinus  some  32  embryos  when  4  archegonia  are  fertilized. 

Although  no  matured  twins  have  been  found  to  arise  by  the 
cleavage  of  the  egg  in  Pinus,  this  has  been  demonstrated  for  Gmkgo 
by  Lyon  (26).  Here  we  have  a  close  parallel  to  the  animal  twins 
which  are  formed  by  cleavage,  and  Lyon  has  shown  that  the 
twin  embryos  may  originate  from  the  same  archegomum,  remain 
organically  connected,  and  develop  equally  to  the  maturity  of  the 
seed. 

Early  embryo  in  relation  to  other  conifer  embryos.— 
The  known  stages  of  the  proembryos  in  Picea  (a8),  Abies  (29), 
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Pseudalarix  (30),  and  Tsu^a  (31)  are  reported  as  similar  to  Pinus; 
the  embryo  is  said  to  consist  t  \  cntually  of  4  tiers  of  4  cells  each. 

In  Sdadopitys  Lawson  (25)  found  8  free  nuclei  before  orp^aniza- 
tion  into  tiers  takes  place.  This  is  very  signiricant.  tor  here  we 
may  ha\e  this  extra  free  nuclear  division  result  in  more  embryo 
initials,  a  thing  which  would  bring  about  a  greater  display  of  cleav- 
age polyembryoH}  than  in  Pinus.  Judging  from  the  figures  of 
Arnold!  (i),  this  conclusion  seems  justified,  for  the  central  pjroup 
of  cells  shown  in  several  of  his  figures  is  doubtless  made  up  of  many 
embryo  initials  from  which  the  embryos  are  elongating.  The 
writer  believes  that  cleavage  polyembryony  is  a  very  primitive 
feature,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  embryo  of  Sdadopitys 
is  more  primitive  than  that  of  Pinus. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  rosette  of  other  conifers.  The 
work  done  onP^ea  (38) ,  Abm  (29),  and  Tsuga  (31)  does  not  include 
the  sta^  showing  the  stispensor  elongating.  Miyake  and  Yazin 
(30)  have  figured  a  stage  in  Pseudolarix  with  the  suspensor  elon* 
gated,  which  proves  that  a  rosette  group  exists  in  this  genus.  It 
is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  a  rosette  exists  in  all  forms  in  which  the 
proembryo  is  organized  in  tiers  like  Pinus. 

In  Pseudotsuga  Lawsox  (24)  reports  a  proembryo  similar  to 
Pinus.  but  does  not  show  which  tier  of  cells  elongate?,  or  whether 
a  rosette  exists.  He  applies  the  term  "rosette"  (|uite  generally  to 
the  u{)per  tier  of  frix'  nuclei  whore  no  rosette  cell  group  exists. 
Likewise.  I Okkk.  in  his  work  on  Podocarpus  (  61  and  Taxodium  (7), 
uses  the  term  rosette"  to  designate  thi-  grouj)  of  free  nuclei  above 
the  suspensor.  While  these  investigators  ap{)ly  the  term  "rosette" 
here,  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  that  a  rosette 
homologous  to  that  oi  Pinus  does  not  exist  in  Podocarpus,  Taxo- 
dium, or  Cryplomcna.  The  term  "rosette/'  as  first  used  by 
MiRBEL  and  Spacs  (27),  applies  to  an  unelongated  tier  of  com- 
pletely walled  cells.  Land  (so)  showed  that  it  is  likewise  the 
uppermost  tier  of  completely  walled  cells  that  elongates  in  Thuja. 
The  absence  of  a  group  of  rosette  cells  and  of  rosette  embryos  is  a 
more  advanced  character,  found  only  in  the  more  recent  conifers. 

Saxton  (34)  has  described  the  embryo  of  AclinostrobuSf  which 
repeats  the  proembryo  of  Sequoia  in.  completely  filling  the  egg 
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with  walled  cells.  Four  of  the  o  cells  in  Actinostrobus  organize 
as  embryo  initials  and  give  rise  lo  embryos.  Neither  Arnoldi 
(i)  nor  Lawson  (23),  in  their  work  on  Sequoia,  followed  the 
embryo  development  very  far.  They  probably  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  only  a  single  embryo  from  each  egg.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  other  3  cells  which  are  cut  off  by  walls  in  the  first 
2  divisions  of  the  proembryo  of  Sequoia  may  rqnesent  embryo 
initials,  and  more  careful  study  may  perhaps  reveal  secondary 
embryos  arising  from  i  or  more  of  these  other  3  cells.  Like 
the  rosette  embryos  in  Pinus,  these  possible  secondary  embryos 
in  Sequoia  may  develop  only  after  some  delay,  and  thus  easily  be 
overlodked.  AcHnostrohus^  and  possibly  Sequoia^  represent  forms 
in  which  cleavage  pol yembryony  has  been  retained  more  or  less. 

The  cleavage  po I yctn bryony  of  Pinus  suggests  an  explanation 
of  the  proembr>-o  of  Ephedra,  described  by  Strasburger  (38)  and 
Land  (21).  Here  the  8  free  nuclei  of  the  proembryo  organize 
with  walls  as  embryo  initials,  and  fr{)ni  3  to  5  of  them  produce 
embryos.  The  embryo  initials  organize  only  at  ihc  bottom  of 
the  egg  in  Pinus,  while  in  Ephedra  they  organize  with  walls  before 
reaching  the  bottom.  Ephedra  has  thus  retained,  in  a  modilied 
form,  a  very  ancient  charader.  that  of  clea\  age  polyembryony,  a 
character  which  indicate.^*  that  this  plant  has  descended  from  the 
Coniferales.  According  to  the  testimony  of  their  embryogeny, 
^uch  forms  as  Pinus  and  AcUtwstrobus  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
nearest  conifer  relatives  of  Ephedra, 

A  comparative  study  of  conifer  embryos  suggests  several  possible 
evolutionary  lines  of  advani%.  One  of  these  is  the  one  beginning 
with  Pinus  and  culminating  in  Ephedra,  in  which  deavage  poly- 
embryony is  retained  in  some  modified  form.  The  apical  cell 
feature  is  retained  among  the  more  primitive  embryos  <A  this  line, 
but  apparently  lost  by  the  time  the  Ephedra  level  is  reached. 

The  abietincous  embr\  n  of  the  type  represented  by  Picea  (38) 
would  be  produced  when  all  the  embryo  initials  together  develop 
I  embryo.  Here  the  lower  tier  is  an  even  on*  md  if  the  embryo 
develops  uniformly  a  meri'=;tcmatic  group  of  4  cells  replaces  the 
apical  cell  from  the  first,  i  hus  Picea  may  represent  the  culminating 
abietineous  embryo  type,  while  Pinus  represents  the  primitive  type. 
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In  his  work  on  Cephalotaxus  Strasburger  (38)  shows  in  pi.  19, 
fig.  5^.  what  is  possibly  a  rosette  embryo  ^oup,  although  he  does 
not  refer  to  it  in  the  text.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to 
note  also  that  the  Cephalotaxus  embryo  has  a  cap  which  associates 
it  with  Aratuarin  (4,  38J  and  A^athis  (12).  .-Ml  of  this  suggests 
another  possible  line  of  advance  from  a  PinusAikc  ancestor,  through 
intermediate  forms  like  Cephalotaxus,  and  a  culmination  in  the 
embryo  of  the  araucarian  t\pe.  Thus  it  looks  as  though  nearly 
all  the  embryos  of  Coniferales  may  be  derived  from  an  ancestor 
with  cleavage  polyembryony  and  an  apical  cell  like  PinuSf  differ- 
entiating into  the  several  more  or  less  distinct  lines  of  specializa* 
tion.  This  is  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
Pimis  is  a  very  primitive  and  andent  genus. 

PoLYCOTYtBOONY,— If  polycotyledottous  gymnosperms  have 
been  derived  from  dicotyledonous  ancestors,  one  would  expect  that 
in  the  ontogeny  of  the  cotyledons  2  iximordial  «»ies  would 
first  appear,  and  these  2  zones  divide  up  and  give  rise  to  the 
primordia  of  the  sqparate  cotyledons.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
investigation  goes  to  prove  the  opposite;  namely,  that  the  poly- 
cotyledonous  condition  is  the  more  primitive,  and  the  tricotyle* 
donous  or  dicotyledonous  condition  derived. 

Most  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  on  poh.  cf -tyledony  has 
been  based  upon  the  vascular  anatomy  of  the  seedimg  (i6).  The 
arguments  that  favor  the  derivation  of  polycotyledonous  embr\os 
by  a  splitting  of  cotyledons  are  based  on  anatomy  and  arc  well 
summarized  by  Couitkr  and  Chamberlatm  (10).  who  state  that 
*'it  must  be  remembered  that  these  same  facts  may  be  used  also  as 
evidence  that  the  dicotyledonous  condition  has  arisen  from  the 
fuaon  of  more  numerous  cotyledons." 

Saxton  (33)  also  doubts  the  origin  of  polycotyledons  from 
dicotyledons,  and  concludes  from  a  study  of  cross-sections  of 
P.  pinaster  that  "the  primordia  are  exactly  equal  and  equivalent 
in  origin."  However,  he  produced  no  direct  evidence  to  indicate 
that  fusions  of  the  many  cotyledons  may  have  occurred. 

The  study  of  the  ontogeny  of  the  cotyledons  brings  out  facts 
not  hitherto  considered  in  connection  with  this  problem.  In 
speaking  of  cotyledonary  fusions,  it  must  be  understood  that  full 
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^Town  cot Niedons  <li<l  not  fuse,  but  i  cotyledon  is  dc\eloped  in 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  2.  The  number  of  cotyledons  Ls 
actually  rcduce<l  b\-  fusion  of  the  primordia. 

A  7.\7^omor{)hic  tendency,  which  is  usually  only  very  slight,  is 
evident  in  nearly  all  mature  embryos  of  P.  Banksiana,  but  only 
occasionally  in  the  early  stages  of  the  embryo.  This  zygomorphy 
of  the  mattured  embryo  is,  no  doubt,  a  secondary  result  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  seed,  for  it  is  alwa>'s  oriented  within  the  seed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  zygomorphy  is  less  pronounced  in  thfe  case 
of  P,  SiridntSf  whidi  has  a  more  regularly  shaped  seed.  The 
zygomorphic  tendency  found  in  some  early  embryos  cannot  be 
related  to  the  shape  of  the  seed,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  cotain 
hereditary  tendencies.  The  most  extreme  case  found  (text  fig.  3^) 
was  that  of  P.  Laricio.  When  zygomorphy  is  pronounced,  as  in 
this  case,  it  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  development  of 
certain  monocotyiedonous  embryos  at  the  stage  when  primordia 
develop,  as  shown  recently  by  Coulter  and  Land  (11).  in  Pinus 
the  zygomorphy  never  iroes  to  such  an  extreme  as  in  the  mono- 
cotyiedonous embryo,  and  no  cotyledonary  tube  is  formed  in  any 
of  the  i)ines  that  were  studied.  That  we  have  well  developed 
cotyledonar\-  tuljes  among  the  Ahietineae  is  shown  by  the  work  of 
Hill  and  Dj:1'h  \i\k  h6)  and  by  the  recent  work  of  Hutchinson' 
(18)  on  Kflclrcriti.  The  cotyledonary  lube  would  be  formed 
as  a  natural  accompaniment  of  a  coalescence  of  the  many  cotyle- 
dons by  fusion;  its  very  existence  among  the  historically  recent 
gymnosperms  is  a  further  indication  that  cotyledonary  fusion  has 
taken  place,  rather  than  a  splitting.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  number  of  cotyledons  in  Ketdteria  is  4,  a 
rather  reduced  number. 

Summary 

1.  A  special  technique  for  dissecting  ovules,  staining  and 
mounting  the  embryos,  and  an  improved  method  of  staining 
embryos  in  serial  sections  have  been  described  in  detail. 

2.  The  corrosion  cavity  results  from  an  enzyme,  which  may 
be  secri  ted  I)\  the  unfertilized  eggs  as  well  as  the  embryo. 

Two  forms  of  polyeml>r\  ony  must  be  recognizetl  in  gymno- 
sperms, namely,  cleavage  polyembryony  and  the  polyembryony 
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due  to  pleurality  of  aidiegoma.  In  Pinus  one  usually  finds  both 
iypa  associated  in  the  same  o\ti1c.  and  cleavage  polycmhryony 
always  occurs  in  the  several  species  of  Pinus  that  weie  investigated. 
It  is  probably  a  constant  feature  of  this  genus. 

4.  The  rosette  consists  of  a  group  of  embryo  initials  which 
usually  produce  embryos.  Rosette  embryos,  like  3  of  the  4  primary 
embryos,  are  .ilwnys  aborted 

5.  Each  embryo  of  a  system  may  be  traced  back  to  an  initial 
cell,  one  of  ihe  first  completely  walled  cells  of  the  proembryo.  The 
8  embryos  formed  by  the  clea\  age  of  the  e^g  are  therefore  detinitely 
organized  from  the  time  of  the  last  free  nuclear  division. 

6.  A  further  splitting  of  one  of  these  8  embryos  into  "twins'* 
was  not  found  to  occur  in  Pinus.  In  rare  cases  2  matured  embryos 
were  found  in  an  ovule,  but  they  were  very  unequal  and  due 
simply  to  the  incomplete  dominance  of  a  single  embryo. 

7.  The  early  embryo  develops  by  means  of  an  apical  cell  which 
exists  from  the  time  the  first  walls  appear  in  the  proembryo.  This 
apical  cell  persists  for  a  considerable  period,  being  still  recognizable 
in  embryos  of  500-700  cells. 

8.  The  apical  cell  represents  a  primitive  fern  character,  which  is 
recapitulated  in  the  embryogeny  of  Pinus. 

9.  Less  than  4  primary  embryos  per  archegonium  may  be  pro> 
duced  in  case  one  of  the  embryo  initials,  or  the  early  apical  cell, 
disorganizes. 

10.  The  siispcnsor  is  formed  by  the  clonfxation  of  cells  in  the 
basal  portion  of  the  cnil)ryo.  a  process  that  beijins  with  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  tirst  apical  cell  segment  and  continues  until  the  maturity 

of  the  embryo. 

11.  Suspensor  cells  or  embryonal  tubes  never  divide  after 
elongation,  but  rosette  cells  ma}'  elongate  and  later  divide  in  form- 
ing the  rosette  embryos,  showing  their  greater  potentialities  and 
their  dfetinctness  from  the  suspensor  cells  which  they  resemble. 

12.  Considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  first  secondary  sus- 
pensor divisions,  also  in  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  first  oblique 
walls  formed  by  the  apical  cell;  both  are  doubtless  related  to  the 
time  of  separation  of  the  embryos. 

13.  Cleavage  polyembryony  is  a  primitive  character  which 
Pinus,  SdadopUySf  AcHnos^ahus,  and  doubtless  other  genera  have 
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retained.  Ephedra  has  also  retained  it  in  a  modified  form,  and 
this  definitely  associates  Gnetales  with  the  Coniferales  rather  than 
thecycads. 

14.  The  other  evolutionary  lines  suggested  in  the  discussion 
likewise  assign  a  primitive  position  to  Pinus.  so  that  this  aadent 
type  seems  to  be  genetic  to  several  conifer  lines. 

15.  The  body  reji'ions  of  the  later  embryo,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  determined.  ap{)ear  in  the  following  order:  plerome  tip  of 
root,  periblem  and  root  cap,  stem  tip,  and  cotyledons. 

16.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  P.  Bunkstiina  toward  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cotyledons,  attested  by  the  fact  that 
3  primordia  have  been  found  to  form  x  broad  cotyledon.  This 
suggests  that  the  dicotyiedonous  condition  has  been  derived  from 
the  polycotyledonous  condition  through  cotyledonary  fusions. 

17.  Cotyledonary  tubes  are  the  result  of  past  cotyledonary 
fusions,  and  are  found  in  embryos  between  the  primitive  polycoty- 
ledons  and  dicotyledons. 

18.  The  zygomorphic  feature  oi  a  monocotyledtmous  embryo  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  embryo  of  Pinus. 

This  investigation  was  l)egun  in  the  summer  of  1914  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prolessor  John  M.  Coultkr.  and  continued  through 
the  summers  of  1915  and  iqi6.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to 
Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  whose  suggestions  from  time 
to  time  were  very  valuable,  and  likewise  to  Professor  W.  J.  G. 
Land  and  other  members  of  the  botanical  staff  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  the  major  portion  of  this  work  was  done.  The 
writer  is  also  indebted  to  Professor  John  H.  Schaffnek,  who 
kindly  loaned  the  slide  of  fig.  36. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  I'LA  ILS  VI  X 

Figures  of  plate  \'I  from  (li--iH  tcd  preparations,  except  figs.  1-5:  figures  of 
plate  VII  all  from  serial  sections;  figures  of  plates  \  I  and  Vll  X300;  ligures 
of  plates  VIII-X  drawn  to  same  scale  from  dissected  preparations  and  X80; 
lettering  in  all  figures  as  foUoxfi's:  a,  apical  cell;  embryonal  tubes;  «tf  fint 
embryonal  tube  (or  its  initial  cell  if  it  marks  an  uneloqgated  oeU);  et,  second 
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einbr>'onal  tubes:  c^,  third  embryonal  tubes;  o.  portion  of  rgR  containing 
upper  open  tier  of  nuclei;  r,  rosette  ceUs;  s,  suspensor  (primary  suspcnsor); 
P,  basal  plate  Odate  of  thidLcning  usually  fonncd  above  roaette) ;  all  figures  of 
Pimu  Banksiatia  unless  otberwise  indicated. 

Fio.  T.— Section  through  base  of  archegonium  showinir  -u^pcnsor  cells  (s) 
elongating  before  lower  tier  of  tip  cells  (a)  i'outtJ  in  i6-ccUed  proembryo  have 
divided;  early  corrosion  cavity  lornnng;  June  20,  1914. 

Figs.  3-5.— Sections  throngh  4  separated  embryos  all  ooming  from  the 
same  egg,  still  even  with  each  other,  but  with  iheir  apical  coll  mitosis  not 
simultaneous;  mitosis  shown  results  in  second  embiymud  tube  initial  (««); 
June  ?o,  1914. 

Fig.  6. — Vertical  wall  forming  m  second  embryonal  tube  initial,  which 
will  result  In  a  2-cdled  suspensor  division*  as  shown  in  fig.  8. 

Fig.  7.— Later  stage  than  hg.  6,  in  which  an  oblique  wall  has  been  formed 
by  apical  cell  and  no  vertical  wall  has  yet  -appeared  in  any  embryonal  tube 
initials.  ' 

Flo.  8. — Later  stage  than  fig.  6,  in  which  a  2-ccUed  suspensor  division  has 
begun  to  dongate;  first  oblique  waU  cut  off  by  apical  cell  has  just  been  formed; 
June  30, 1916. 

Fig.  0  - — Later  stage,  in  which  first  oblique  wall  of  apical  cell  is  only 
slightly  tilted;  2-ceUed  embryonal  tube  division  has  become  well  elongated; 
July  I,  1916. 

FkG.  10.— Apical  cell  of  Pitnu  LaHeio,  forming  first  oblique  wall,  in  this  , 
case  almost  vertical;  July  6»  zoi6. 

Figs  t  t .  i  ?. —Usual  appearance  of  embiyoa  with  first  oblique  wall  formed 

by  af)ical  ce!!;  J'ane  29,  1916. 

Figs.  13,  14.— Occasional  appearance  of  embryo  after  vertical  wall  has 
been  fonned  division  as  shown  in  fig.  10;  in  fig.  14  embryonal  tube  initials 
(upper  cdb  of  group)  have  elongated,  leaving  only  4  odls  bdow;  fig.  13,  June 

33,  1014:  fip  14  July  I,  1916. 

Fn;.  Ftnus  Larifio,  showing  how  <?e(on(l  oblique  wall  is  fonned  by 
apical  cell  alter  first  has  appeared  vertical;  July  16,  1916. 

F16. 16. — ^Usual  oradition  after  first  3  oblique  segments  have  been  formed; 
July  I,  X916. 

Fig.  17. — Later  stage  with  distinct  apical  cell  placed  sGgihtly  to  ooe  side; 
apical  cell  has  3  cutting  faces;  June  30,  igi6. 

Fig.  18. — Usual  condition  of  slightly  older  embryo;  juj»c  29.  1916. 

Figs.  19,  so. — ^Embryos  with  apical  cell  in  rather  unusual  position; 
June  30, 19 1 6. 

Fig.  r  i — Two  views  of  same  embryo;  a.  in  a  high  [ilane  of  focus,  showing 
shadows  of  lower  nuclei;  b,  showing  only  nuclei  of  lower  plane  of  focus  and 
wails;  apical  cell  difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty;  June  22,  1914. 

Figs.  33,  33.— Older  stages  than  hist,  with  distinct  apical  cells;  July  5, 
1916. 
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Fio.  24. — Pinus  Laricin:  unusual  suspcnsor  in  which  third  embryonal 
luL>e  initial  (cj)  rcmaintd  undivided,  although  suspensor  section  above  it  has  2 
coUftteral  tubes;  ver>'  exceptional;  July  6,  1916. 

Fics.  25-37. — Longitudinal  sections  showing  successive  stages  in  develop- 
ment of  embryo  by  apical  cell  with  well  marked  segments;  June  30  and  July  5, 
1914. 

Fig.  28. — Embryo  about  same  stage  as  fig.  26,  but  with  apical  cell  placed 
very  much  to  one  side;  if  section  liad  been  cut  longitudinally  and  at  lifl^t 
angles  to  this  plane,  apical  cell  would  have  been  obscured;  July  5,  1916. 

Fig.  2q.— Very  late  stage,  in  which  apical  cdi  is  stiO  active  and  segments 
very  distinct ;  July  5,  1014. 

Fig.  30. — Late  stage  ot  embryo  with  apical  ceil  which  has  probably  become 
inactive  and  is  on  veigp  of  bdng  eliminated  ;  July  5,  1914. 

Fig.  31. — ^Embryo  smaller  than  fig.  29,  which  no  longer  possesses  an 
apical  cell. 

Fi<;.  32. — Embryo  past  apical  cell  stage;  July  5.  TQ14. 

33- — Two  successive  cross-sections  through  the  tip  of  an  embryo 
ioo|iXi8oM,  in  which  an  aiHcal  cell  may  still  be  found;  diagram  33^  shows 
relations  of  segments;  July  12, 1916. 

Fig.  34. — Three  successive  cross-sections  {a,  b,  c)  tbrouph  tip  of  an  cmbr>'o 
128/1X280^  (larger  than  any  other  embryo  shown  on  this  platei  in  which 
apical  cell  may  still  be  found,  although  doubtless  it  has  become  inactive; 

section  throu^  widest  part  of  same  embryo;  «,  segmentation  as  recon- 
structed from  a,    c;  July  8, 1916. 

Fig.  35.— Two  successive  sections  through  tip  of  embryo  io8ftX200fi, 
showinR  no  trace  of  apical  cell. 

Fig.  36. — I'mus  Laricio:  drawing  of  an  embryo  described  (8)  as  coming 
from  splitting  of  a  single  embryo  on  end  of  a  single  suspensor  cell,  showing 
faint  wall  of  another  suspensor  cell  to  right;  it  is  no  doubt  a  case  where  z 
primary  embryos  have  not  completely  separated  and  are  sectioned  in  an 
unusual  position. 

Fig.  37. — Two  embr>'o  groups  of  neighboring  archegonia  in  early  stage  of 
suspensor  formation;  apical  cell  of  embryo  to  left  is  in  mitosis  giving  rise  to 
Jirst  embryonal  tube  initials;  all  other  embryos  have  already  formed  these 
cells;  separation  of  embryos  evident ;  June  2g,  1916. 

Fk;  t;*^  Kmbryos  of  «ame  age  showing  early  separation  of  the  4  primaiy 
cinl>ryo&  of  each  archegonium. 

Figs.  39, 40. — ^Successive  stages  in  elongation  of  suqwnsois,  first  embry- 
onal tubes,  and  separation  <rf  4  primary  embryos  of  ardiegonium;  June  26- 
30.  1016. 

Fk;.  41  Mon  rompiek  drawirif:  of  later  stage  with  completely  separated 
embryos  and  parily  elongated  embrj  onal  tubes;  one  of  the  4  primarj'  embr>'os 
has  broken  loose  from  its  attachment  below  and  enlarged  into  a  balloon  at 
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lower  enH  containing  the  nucleus;  thick  deposit  of  material,  basal  plate  {p), 
is  shown  on  upper  wall  of  rosette;  June  24,  1916. 

Fig.  42.— Suspensor,  of  which  lower  end  is  beginning  to  enlarge  into  a 
balloon;  June  24, 1916. 

Flo.  43. — Embryo  complex  from  2  adj  t  i nt  axchegonia  with  8  primary 
embryos  present  and  i  set  of  rosette  embryos  forming',  all  first  c'mbr>'onal 
t  ubes  have  elongated  and  some  of  second  embryonal  tubes  are  about  to  elongate ; 
June  30,  1916. 

Fkc.  44.— 'Embiyos  from  t  ardugonittm  of  about  the  same  stage  as 
fig.  43  r  I  embiyo  has  been  left  far  behind  in  the  *'sirug|^e  for  supremaQr"; 
June  22,  1Q14. 

Fig.  45. — Embryo  complex  similar  to  fig.  43,  but  rather  more  advanced; 
a  balloon-like  enlargement  may  be  seen  at  end  of  i  primary  suspensor;  one 
of  the  S  embryos  has  been  aborted  and  one  kft  far  b^ind;  July  i,  1916. 

Fic  46. — Embryo  system  from  i  archegonium  in  which  primary  sus- 
pensors  and  first  embryonal  tut)cs  of  secondary  suspcnsors  have  fully  elon- 
gated, while  next  divisions  of  suspcnsors  are  nearly  half  elongated;  July  i» 
1916. 

Fig.  47. — ^Embryo  in  which  third  diviauMi  of  suqwnsor  has  completely 

elongated  and  succk  Iiim  y>ortions  of  suspensor  are  beginning  to  form  embry- 
onal lubes  of  unequal  lengths  that  break  joints;  suspensor  slightly  crushed 
below,  thus  separating  embr^'onal  tubes;  July  5,  IQ16. 

Fig.  48. — Embryo  slightly  older  than  in  lig.  47,  but  with  less  developed 
suspensor  becoming  massive  very  suddenly;  June  29, 1916. 

Fig.  40. — Embryo  with  very  typical  suspensor  forming  fourth  suspenter 
division  (third  secondary  portion) »  with  young  embryonal  tubes  beginning 
at  base;  July  5.  1Q16. 

Fto.  50. — Embryo  of  somewhat  older  stage  than  fig.  49. 

FtG.  51.— Later  massive  embxyo  with  dumcteristic  secoodaiy  suspensor 
made  up  of  dovetailed  embryonal  tubes  (or  tubes  that  break  jomts)  in  which 
suspensor  di\isions  no  longer  appear;  July  8.  1016. 

Fic.  52. — Older  embr>'o  than  tig.  51  shortly  before  differentiation  of  body 
regions;  July  8,  1916. 

Fkc.  53. — Rosette  in  early  stage  of  elongation  (cases  of  elongatmg  rosette 
cells  are  found  in  5  per  cent  of  embryos  of  P.  Banksiana). 

Fir..  -4  —  Ro<;et  t  e  fully  elongated,  with  a  mitotic  figure  in  lower  end  of  one 
ot  its  cells;  June  30,  1916. 

FlG.  55.— Detail  of  lower  end  of  elongated  rosette  of  fig.  54,  showing 
division  qnadle. 

Fig.  56. — Rosette  elongated  and  divided  into  enibr>'o  of  many  cdls,  of 

which  figs.  54  and  55  was  a  delayed  beginning;  June  30,  1916. 

Fig.  57. — Rosette  embiyo  similar  to  fig.  56,  with  suspensor  tube  broken  off 
from  betow. 
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Fic.  >S.  F.mhn.(>  system  with  tir^t  division  of  rosette  eml>n,o  shoeing 
in  one  oi  rosette  cells,  beginning  of  usual  type  oi  development  oi  rosette 
embryw;  June  27,  1916. 

Figs.  59-6X.— ViewsoC  rosettes  from  above,  showing  stages  in  devdopmettt 
of  rosette  embryos;  June  29-30,  iqi6. 

Fig.  62.— Rosette  embryo  of  JPinus  (xkinata  in  oblique  view,  showiag 
apical  cell;  July  23, 1914. 

Fig.  63.— Views  of  rosettes  of  2  adjacent  ardiegonia  as  seen  from  above, 
showing  different  stages  in  which  various  rosette  embiyos  may  be  found  at  the 
same  time;  June  30,  igi6. 

Fk;  64  !.,atcr  rosette  embr>'os  well  developed,  but  no  tubes  elongated 
to  form  a  sus^jensor;  July  8,  1916. 

Fig.  65.— Side  view  of  group  of  rosette  embryos,  one  of  whidi  shows  an 
apical  cell  and  distinct  segmentation;  primary  suspensor  (s)  of  h»wer4emhir3nis 
has  entirely  collapsed  by  the  time  this  stage  is  reached;  July  S.  iqi6. 

Fin.  66.- -Side  \iew  of  rosette  embryos  from  2  adjacent  archegonia, 
from  some  of  which  embryonal  tubes  have  elongated  to  form  a  suspensor, 
showing  that  rosette-cell  proliferations  are  real  embryos. 

Fic.  67.— Group  of  rosette  embr>'os  which  have  suspensors  elongated 
in  various  directions,  although  number  of  cells  formed  is  leas  than  in  fig.  64, 
where  no  elongation  has  thus  far  occurred:  July  5,  10 1 6. 

Fig.  68. — Rosciie  group  showing  i  embryo  with  suspensor  elongating 
under  difficulty  and  distorted,  on  account  of  heavy  wall  found  between  roeette 
and  suspensor  cells. 

Fin.  6(j.  Kmbryo  system  which  was  badly  stunted,  due  to  delay  in 
fcrtili/.atioii  or  development,  while  2  or  more  adjacent  embryo  systems 
gained  supremacy;  June  iy,  191O. 
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NOTES  ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  TREES.    U.  CARYA 

C.  S.  Sargent 

Conspectus  of  the  species  of  the  United  States 

Bud«scales  valvate,  the  inner  strap  shaped  and  only  occasionally  slightly 
accrescent;  fruit  more  or  less  broadly  wtnged  at  the  sutures  {Apocarya 
C.  DC), 

Shell  of  the  nut  tliin  and  brittle;  leaflets  more  or  less  falcate. 
Amenu  of  staminate  flowers  neatly  sessile,  usually  on  brandies  of  the 
previous  year;  lobes  of  the  seed  entire  or  slightly  notched  at  apex. 

LeaJSets  13-15;  nut  ovoid-oblong,  cylindrical:  seed  sweet.. i.  C.  Pfcnn 
Leaflets  7-11;  nut  oblong,  compressed;  seed  bitter. .....  2.  C.  texcna 

Amenta  of  stananate  flowcfs  pedunculate,  on  branches  of  the  year  or  of 
the  previous  year;  lobes  of  the  bitter  seed  deefdy  a-lobed. 
Leaflets  7-n ;  nut  cylindrical  or  slightly  conqnessed.  .3.  C.  cordifarmis 
Leasts  7-13;  nut  compressed,  usually  conspicuously  wrinkled 

4.  C  aquatka 

Slidl  «l  the  dEpsoidal  nut  tfaii^  and  hard;  kbes  of  the  sweet  seed 
de^y  2-lobed;  leaflets  7-9,  occasiooalbr  5r  larely  sli^tly  falcate;  aments 
of  staminate  flowers  loog-pedunculate  at  the  base  of  branches  of  the 

year   5.  C.  myristirarformis 

Bud-scales  imbricated,  the  inner  becoming  much  enlarged  and  often  highly 
'  coined;  amenta  of  staminate  flowers  on  pedundes  from  tin  base  ol  branches 
of  tlie  year,  rarely  from  the  axib  of  leaves;  fruit  usually  without  wings; 

seed  sweet,  its  lobes  deeply  2-lobed  (Eucarya  C.  DC). 
Branchlets  u.sually  .stout,  slender  in  no.  7;  involucre  6-12  mm.  in  thickness, 
opening  freely  to  the  base. 

Bark  00  old  trunks  separating  into  long,  broad,  loosely  attadwd  scales; 
nuts  pale. 

Branchlets  light  red -brown;  shell  of  the  nut  thin. 
Leaflets  5  or  rarely  7.  obovnto  to  ovate,  acute  or  acuminate;  nut 
much  compressed,  often  long-pointed  at  apex;  branchlets  glabrous 

or  pubescent  .6.  C.  amila 

Leaflets  5,  lanceokte,  acuminate;  nut  little  compressed,  acute  at 
apex;  branchlets  slender,  glabrous.  .7.  C.  cardiiuuseptenirionalis 
Braiidilets  pale  orange  color,  pubescent;  leafleta  usually  7-9;  shell  of 

the  nut  thick  8.  C.  laciniosa 

Bark  not  scaty,  on  old  trunks  dark,  deeply  ridged;  leaflets  7-9,  often 
subooriaceous,  pubescent  below;  nut  reddish  brown,  often  long- 
pointed,  thick-shelled;  branchlets  pubescent  9.  C.  alba 
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Branchlcts  slender;   leaves  5-7-foliolate;    involuirc  of  the  fruit  tardily 
dehiscent  10  the  middle,  indebiscent  or  opening  freely  to  the  base;  shell 
of  the  nut  thkk,  bark  close  or  sometiines  acaly  in  no.  13. 
Bruichlets  and  leaves  not  covered  when  t}uy  fast  appear  with  rusty 

brown  pubescence. 

Involucre  of  the  fniit  :5-5  5  mm.  in  thickne??,  opening  freely  tO  the 
base;  leaves  usually  7-foliolate;  winter-buds  pubescent. 
Leaflets  hoaiy  tomentose  bdow  in  early  spring,  slightly  pubeaoeat 

at  maturity;  petioles  and  radiis  ^brous;  fruit  broad  obovold; 

branchlets  glabrous    10.  C.  leiodermis 

Lca(\t'ts  covered  in  early  spring  with  siK  try  stales,  pale  and  pubescent 

below  during  the  season;  petioles  and  rachis  more  or  less  thickly 

covered  with  fascicled  hairs;  fruit  ellipsoidal  to  obovold  or  ^bose; 

branchlets  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  xi.  C.  foMiia 

Involucre  of  the  fruit  1-3  mm.  in  thickness;  winter-*buds  glabrous  or 
puberulous. 

Leaves  5-,  rarely  7-foliolate,  glabrous  or  rarely  slightly  pubescent; 
fruit  obovoid,  often  narrowed  bdk>w  uito  a  stipiiate  base,  tlie 

involucre  Indduscoit  or  tardily  dehiscent  t».  C.  g/<tira 

Leaves  generally  7-folioIate.  glabrous  or  rarely  pubescent;  fruit  shorl- 
oblong,  stibRlobose  or  oHovoid,  the  involucre  opening  freely  to  the 

base;  bark  of t en  more  or  less  scaly   13.  C,  <nWij 

Branchlets  and  leaves  densely  covered  when  they  first  appear  with  rusty 
brown  pubescence;  feafets  usually  5-7;  winter-buds  rusty  pubescent. 
Fruit  obovoid;  the  involucre  ^-3  mm.  in  thickness;  peduncles  of  the 
amenls  of  stnminate  flowers  often  from  the  axils  of  leaves;  branchlets 

soon  becoming  glabrous  14.  Ctioridana 

Fruit  subglobose  to  broadly  obovoid,  ellipsoklal  or  p3rriform,  the 
involucre  on  the  different  varieties  2-1  j  mm.  in  thickness;  iMsndikts 
pubescent  through  their  first  season  15.  C,  BuckUyi 

I.  Cary.a  PECAN'  Engl,  and  Graeb. — The  pecan  was  evidently 
planted  by  the  Indians  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  is  sometunes 
difficult  to  determine  the  natural  distribution  of  this  tree.  It  is 
probably  indigenous  in  western  Mississippi  and  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish,  Louisiana,  but  the  statement  in  my  Siha  of  North  America 
that  the  pecan  extended  to  central  Mississippi  and  Alabama  must» 
I  think,  be  taken  to  refer  to  planted  or  possibly  naturalized  trees; 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  pecan  trees  in  southern  Indiana, 
especially  those  toward  the  Ohio  border,  were  planted  by  the 
Indians  or  are  descendants  of  their  trees.  Westward  in  the  United 
States  the  pecan  ranges  to  the  valley  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
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Arkansas  River  in  Woods  County  and  to  Comanche  County, 
Oklahoma,  and  in  Texas  to  the  valley  o(  the  Devil's  River  and  to 
Hardiman  County. 

2.  Carya  TEXAN  a  C.  DC. — Tn  addition  to  the  stations  in  Texas 
and  Arkansas  (see  Trees  and  Shrubs  2:206}  the  bitter  pecan  has 
been  found  near  Lake  Charles  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  and  near  Laurel 
Hill,  West  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  near  Natchez,  Adams 
County,  Mississippi. 

3.  Carya  c  ordifurmis  Schn.-  This  is  ])erhaps  the  most  widely 
distributed  although  not  the  commonest  01  all  the  species  of  Carva, 
as  it  ranges  from  southern  Maine  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  near  Montreal  and  to  that  of  the  Ottawa  at  Hull  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  westward  to  northeastern  Nebraska  and 
eastern  Oklahoma,  and  southward  to  western  Florida,  northern 
Alabama,  western  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  eastern  Texas.  In 
New  England  it  appears  to  grow  farther  north  than  the  other 
spedes,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario  it  is  associated  with  C.  omta.  It  grows  on  the  shores 
of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  Michigan,  and  in  southeastern  Minne- 
sota with  C.  ovata,  but  as  it  ranges  much  farther  north  than  that 
qiecies  in  Minnesota  it  must  be  considered  the  most  northern  rep- 
resentative of  the  genus.  In  the  south  Atlantic  states  from  Vir- 
p'nia  to  southern  Georgia  it  is  found  from  the  coast  up  to  altitudes 
of  about  700  ni  on  the  Appalarhian  Mountains.  I  have  no  record 
of  its  occurrence  in  Florida  outside  the  \  alley  of  the  Apalachicola 
River  or  in  the  coast  region  of  the  Ouh"  states. 

To  persons  who  have  not  read  books  about  trees  C .  cordijorntis 
is  ;;encrall\-  known,  at  least  in  the  southern  states,  as  the  jM^rnut, 
and  Liii.>  iuunc  should  be  used  for  it  rather  than  for  C.  glabra  or 
C.  coalis  and  their  varieties,  which  all  have  sweet  and  edible  seeds. 
The  first  published  account  of  C.  cordifonms  appeared  in  1 73 1  in 
Catesby's  Natural  History  of  Carolina  (1:38.  pi.  jS),  where  it  is 
called  "nux  Jvgjlans  Caro^inensis  Jructu  minims  putamiene  laevit 
the  pignut.*'  Catesby  describes  the  nuts  **  as  not  one-quarter  part 
so  big  as  those  of  the  hickory,  having  both  inner  and  outer  shells 
very  thin,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  broken  with  one's  fingers. 
The  kernels  are  sweet,  but  being  small  and  covered  with  a  very- 
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bitter  skin,  makes  them  worthless  except  for  squirrels  and  other 
wild  creatures."  Catesby's  figure  of  a  single  nut  is  not  a  very  good 
one,  and  al  one  time  led  nie  to  suppose  that  he  had  fi^uretl  a  nut  of 
some  f()rm  of  C.  oralis,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  descrip- 
tion is  that  of  C.  cordifarmis.  In  1770  Mi  enchhai  sen  i  Hausv. 
5:181)  called  Julians  alba  of  Miller  the  pignut  among  other 
names.  Marshall  in  1785  described  C.  cordijormis  as  Jughms 
alba  minima  and  called  it  the  pignut;  but  in  1787  WANGE>iH£m 
called  the  Juglans  glabra  of  Miller  the  pignut  and  Juglans  cor- 
diformis  the  bittemut,  and  these  names  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  all  later  writers  on  these  trees. 

Ca&ya  cordifobmis  var.  latifolia  Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
2:206.  1913. 

New  stations  for  this  broad-kaved  variety  are  Fayetteville,  Washington 

County,  Arkansas,  E.  J.  Palmer,  July  15.  1915  (no.  8210).  Hannibal.  Marion 
County,  Missouri.  J.  Davis  (no.  2068),  Yi  llow  River  and  Poslville.  Allamakee 
County,  Iowa.  ()  Srhttlz.  1014  (ros.  95  and  30),  Toledo,  Lucas  County,  Ohio, 

R.  E.  Horsey.  Sipl ember  ."■cj.  lyij. 

4.  Carya  Af^i  ATK  a  Nutt.-  The  water  hickory  has  usually  been 
considered  an  inhabitant  of  dee]x  lon^;;  inundated  river  swamps,  but 
toward  the  southern  limits  of  its  ranire  in  Florida  and  Texas  it 
sometimes  grows  on  the  high  sandy  banks  of  rivers  which  are  only 
oeeasionall)'  oN  ertlowed ,  and  in  dry  sandy  soil  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  streams.  Thi-  Ijark  of  trees  in  such  j^iiuations  is  close, 
pale,  and  does  not  sepaialc  into  the  luug,  loosely  attached  scales 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  tree  when  it  grows  in  swamps, 
although  the  bark  of  very  old  trees  growing  on  dry  ground  some- 
times shows  a  tendency  to  flakiness.  The  trees  growing  on  dry 
ground  have  narrower  leaflets  and  usually  nuts  of  a  different  shape, 
without  the  longitudinal  wrinkles  peculiar  to  the  nut  of  the  water 
hickory,  although  some  narrower^leaved  trees  bear  nuts  of  the 
ordinary  size  and  shape.  These  southern  narrow-leaved  trees  are 
so  distinct  that  they  may  be  distinguished  as 

Carya  AQUATK  A  \  ar.  australis,  n.  var.- -Differing  from  the  t}pe 
in  its  narrower  ieall<  i-.  in  its  MnalU  r  ellipsoidal  fruit,  pale  red- 
brown  nuts  without  longitudinal  wrinkles,  and  in  its  close  pale 
bark.  Leaflets  9-1 1,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  slightly  falcate, 
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minutely  glandular-serrate,  the  terminal  raised  on  a  stem  i-i .  5  cm. 
in  lent^th.  the  lateral  nearly  sessile;  when  they  unfold  scurfy- 
pubescent  above  and  h<iar}'  tomentose  below,  and  in  the  autumn 
cjlabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  pubescent  and  furnished  on  the 
lower  i-uriace  with  small  conspicuous  tults  of  axillary  hairs.  6-8  cm. 
long  and  i  i  5  cm.  wide.  Fruit  ellipsoidal,  acute  at  apex,  acute 
or  rouiiticd  at  base,  compressed,  coxered  with  small  scattt-refl  yel- 
low scales,  2-2.5  cm.  long,  about  i  cm.  wide  and  thick;  involucre 
1-1.5  in  thickness,  the  sutures  only  slightly  winged,  tardily 
ddiiscent  usually  only  to  the  middle;  nut  oblong  to  slightly  obo- 
void  or  semiorbicular,  rounded  at  the  ends,  compressed,  slightly 
angled,  smooth  and  without  lonf^tudinal  wrinkles,  the  shell 
i-i  .5  mm.  thidL.  . 

A  large  tree  with  dose  pale  bark. 

In  dry  sandy  soil  in  the  yard  of  a  house  at  .\lva,  Lee  County,  Florida,  C  S. 

Sitrgenl,  Marcb  :6,  IQ14,  T.  G.  Harbiso):,  September  16.  1014  (no.  2.  tv-pe). 
Banks  of  the  Caloosahatchet*  River  near  .Alma,  common,  C.  5.  SurgettI, 
March  it,  1916,  T,  G.  Harbison,  September  16,  1916.  Banks  of  the  St.  Johns 
River,  Florida,  A,  H.  CurtisSf  October  (no.  2575),  no  date. 

A  tree  with  close  bark  growing  5  miles  west  of  Jupiter,  Palm  Beach  County, 
Florida,  with  leaflets  from  i .  5  to  nearly  2  -  cm.  wide  (C  5.  Sargent,  March  iq, 
1914),  is  probably  of  ihis  variety,  but  1  have  not  seen  the  fruit.  \  number  of 
trees  with  pale  dose  bark  on  the  high  banks  of  the  St.  Johns  River  at  San 
Mateo,  Putnam  County,  Florida,  seen  Mr.  Habbison  and  me  in  191 7,  in 
their  rather  broader  leaflets  and  larger  nuts,  resembling  inshape  the  nuts  of  the 
typical  water  hickor>'  but  without  their  peculiar  wrinkles,  seem  to  connect  the 
variety  with  the  sjjecies.  I  have  seen  water  hickories  with  close  bark  and 
narrow  leaflets  growing  in  dr>'  sandy  soil  near  Marshall,  Harrison  County, 
Texas,  but  the  fruit  of  these  trees  has  not  been  collected. 

5.  Carya  myristicaeformis  Nutt — The  nutmeg  hidtor>'  con- 
nects the  two  sections  A pocarya  and  Eucarya  of  the  genus  which 
without  this  species  might  well  have  been  considered  distinct 
genera.  The  valvate  bud-scales  and  the  thin  involucre  of  the 
fruit  with  prommently  winged  sutures  show  its  relationship  with 
Apocarya,  but  the  thick  shell  of  the  nut  and  the  small  number  of 
leaflets,  7-9  and  occasionally  5,  are  characters  of  Eucarya.  The 
lobes  of  the  seed  are  deeply  2-lobed,  like  those  of  Eucarya,  but 
this  is  true  nf  two  other  species  of  Apocarya,  C.  cordiformis  and 
C.  aquatica.   The  seeds  of  these,  however,  are  bitter,  while  those  of 
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C.  myrislicae/ormis  are  sweet  and  edible,  like  the  seeds  of  Eucarya. 
Nowhere  common  and  very  local  in  distribution,  the  nutmeg 
hickory  has  recently  been  found  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Yazoo  River 
near  Yazoo  City.  Mississippi,  in  Richmond  Parish  in  norihern 
Louisiana,  at  Xatchitocht  s  on  the  Red  Riwr  in  western  Loui^iana, 
at  Beaumont  on  the  Xueces  River  in  Texas,  and  at  Hugo  in  Choc- 
taw County.  Oklahoma. 

6.  C.ARYA  OVAI  A  Koch.  The  shagbark  hickory  shows  that  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  pubescence  as  a  specific  character  in  this 
genus,  for  individual  trees  have  glabrous  or  pubescent  branchlets 
and  glabrous  or  pubescent  leaflets,  the  two  forms  often  growing 
together,  so  that  this  variation  is  not  dependent  on  soil  or  climate, 
although  pubescent  individuals  are  more  common  in  the  south  than 
in  the  north.  On  some  trees  the  anthers  are  red  and  on  others 
yellow.  As  it  is  found  from  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  to  southern  Minnesota,  C.  mnUa  grows  farther 
north  than  the  other  species  of  the  genus  with  the  exception  of 
C,  cordiformis.  Westward  it  ranges  to  southeastern  Nebra^ka 
eastern  Kansas,  and  eastern  Oklahoma.  In  North  and  South 
Carolina  it  is  confined  to  the  Piedmont  region,  and  on  the  mountains 
is  replaced  by  C.  ovalis.  In  CJeorgia  I  have  seen  it  only  on  Shell 
Bluff  on  the  Savannah  River,  below  Augusta,  near  Eatonton, 
Putnam  Couiily.  and  at  Rome.  Floyd  County.  I  have  no  reason 
to  l)elie\  e  that  this  tree  ^ro\\  >  in  Florida;  and  from  Alabama  I  have 
>een  s])ecimens  only  from  X'alley  Heail,  Dekalb  County,  and  from 
the  neighborhood  ot  Sclma,  Dallas  County,  although  .M on k  credits 
it  to  ihe  "Tennessee  valle)  niouiilain  region  upper  division  of  the 
Coast  Pine  belt."  From  Mississippi  I  have  seen  specimens  only 
from  the  east  central  part  of  the  state  (Columbus,  Starkville,  and 
Brookville),  where  it  is  common  in  its  most  pubescent  form.  It 
has  not  been  found  in  eastern  Louisiana,  but  it  is  common  in  the 
western  part  of  that  state  and  in  southern  Arkansas,  but  is  rare 
in  eastern  Texas  to  the  valley  of  the  Trinity  River.  The  common 
form  of  the  fruit  is  short-oblong  to  subglobose  and  depressed  at 
apex,  and  the  nut  is  then  rounded,  truncate,  or  slightly  obcordate 
at  apex.  The  fruit.  howe\er,  varies  considerably  in  size  and 
shape,  and  a  small-fruited  form  has  been  described  as  var.  NutallU 
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Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs  2:207.  I9i3«  More  distinct  is  a  form 
with  oblong  fruit  and  pointed  nuts  which  may  be  described  as 

Carya  ovata  var.  ellipsoidalis,  n.  var. — Differing  from  the  type 
in  its  ellipsoidal  fruit  and  slender  branchlets.  Fruit  bluntly  pointed 
at  the  ends,  much  comprt  <v,  H  slightly  angled  by  winged  su- 
tures, rough.  3  -3  5  cm.  long,  about  2  5  cm.  wide,  and  3  cm.  thick; 
involucre  opening  the  base,  4-5  mm.  thick.  Nut  ovoid  to  ellip- 
soidal, abruptly  narrowixl  at  apex  into  a  long  acuminate  point, 
rounded  at  base,  more  or  less  compressed  and  prominently  ridged. 

ML»<>uuri,  near  Hannibal,  Marion  Lounly,  J.  Davis,  September  5,  1913 
(no.  2071,  type),  Oakwood,  RoUcs  County,  J.  Davis,  September  13,  1913 
(no.  2139).  These  trees  have  unusuaDjr  slender  glabrous  reddish  bnuichkts 
for  C.  ov,:t..i.  but  the  foliage  is  of  that  species,  and  the  white  stron^y  angled 
nuts,  in  spite  of  their  abruptly  pointed  apex,  are  clearly  the  nuts  of  C.  ovaln. 
To  this  variety  may  be  referred  a  tree  loumi  !)>•  Jamrs  Mcllu^h  at  Indian 
River,  Lewb  County,  New  York,  September  15,  191 1  (no.  n),  which  differs 
from  the  Missouri  trees  only  In  Its  less  compfessed  fnii(  with  an  Involucre 
5-6  mm.  in  thickness.  Nuts  of  this  species  mote  or  kss  pointed  at  apex 

are  not  unrommon.  especially  at  the  north,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  ellipsoiilal 
comprcs.'H.tl  fruit  with  its  i omparat i\ely  ihiii  involucre  of  this  variety  except 
oti  the  specimens  from  nurlhcaatLrn  Missouri  and  Indian  River,  New  York. 

Carya  ovata  var.  complanata,  n.  var. — DifTerin^  fnim  the  type 

in  ill'  broad!)-  ohovoid.  much  compressed.  sli^htl>'  unfiled  nuts  cune- 

ate  at  base,  and  rounded  truncate  or  slightly  obrordate  at  ape.x,  and 

in  the  oblong-obovoid  fruit.    Fruit     cm.  long  and  about  2.5  cm. 

wide,  with  an  involucre  5  0  mm.  in  thickness.    \ut  2.2-2.5  cm. 

in  length,  2-2.5  cm.  in  width,  and  1.2-1 .4  era.  in  thickness,  with 

a  shell  only  i  mm.  thick. 

A  single  tree  believed  to  be  50  years  old  on  the  Dnishel  Farm  2  miles 
southeast  of  Mt.  Hope  in  Holm«  County,  Ohio.  For  C.  ataia  this  tree  has 

unusually  slender,  sparingly  viUose  brandilets  and  comparatively  sniall  villose 
buds.  The  leaves  are  those  of  the  common  form  of  the  species.  1-or  the  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  I  am  intkbted  to  I'rofessor  J.  Andrew  D&t'Sti£L,  instructor 
in  nature  study  and  geolog>'  in  the  Harris  Teadiers^  College  at  St.  Louis.  In 
the  shape  of  the  nuts  this  is  the  most  unusual  form  of  C.  000(0  which  I  have 
scen»  and  nuts  with  such  a  thm  shell  are  not  often  found  in  this  species. 

Carya  ovata  var.  fraxinifolia  Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
2:207.  19 1 3' — variety,  distinguished  by  its  narrow  lanceolate 
leaflets  and  the  rather  thinner  involucre  of  the  fruit,  was  based  on 
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Specimens  collected  in  western  New  York.   This  distinct  looking  | 

tree  is  now  known  to  occur  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  near  Kingston,  Ontario,  ) 

at  Keosauqua.  Van  Burcn  County,  Iowa,  and  near  Myers,  Osage  . 

County,  Oldahoma  (G.  W.  StevenSy  August  12,  19 13,  no.  2060).  I 

Carya  ovata  var.  pubescens,  n.  var. — Differing  from  the  type  ' 
in  the  dense  pubescence  of  pale  fascicled  hairs  on  the  young  branches 

and  on  the  petioles,  rachis,  and  under  surface  of  the  leaflets.  1 

.\  sli^'lit  pul)C5Ccncc  is  not  imusml  on  the  hranchlets  nnd  leaves  of  C*.  otiil<i,  > 
hut  this  pubt'scfiK c  is  soniLtinifs  so  .ibuiuiiint  on  individual  trees  in  the 
southern  slates  thai  it  seems  de.sirable  to  give  them  varietal  distinction.  What 
I  have  taken  as  the  type  of  this  variety  was  collected  on  May  2%,  1918,  by  > 
T.  G.  Harbison  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Savannah  River  at  Calhoun  Falls, 
.Abbeville  County,  South  Carolina  (no.  53).    It  is  a  larpe  tree  with  scaly  bark 
and  unusually  sIcikIit  branchlets.    The  buds  are  nearly  iully  grown  and  are 
acuminate  with  the  outer  scalc^i  thickly  covered  with  fascicled  hairs.  Other 
specimens  refened  to  this  variety  are  C.  S,  Sargent,  banks  of  Chattanooga 
Creek,  Hamilton  County,  Tennessee;  \allcy  Head.  Dekalb  County,  Ala- 
bama. T.  G.  Harbison.  January-  26,  iqi2  (no.  54);  C.  Mohr,  Columbus,  Lowndis 
County.  Mississijipi,  (  )c  tolxT  28,  i8q8;  T.  G.  Harbison,  Starkville,  Oktibbeha  1 
County,  and  lirookvillc,  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi,  May  3,  1915  (no.  17), 
October  8,  1915  (nos.  7a,  17a,  36).  These  trees  have  slender  branchlets  and 
small  buds  for  the  species  with  the  exception  of  those  of  17a  from  Brookville.  ' 
The  pub€sc;?nce  of  this  tree  i^-  rusty  brown,  but  the  fruii,  which  is  subglobose 
and  4  ;  cm  in  diameter,  with  an  involucre  i .  2  cm.  in  thickness,  is  clearly  that 
of  C  oiulii. 

7.  Carya  carolinae-septextrioxalis  Engl,  and  Graeb. — 
New  stations  for  this  species  are  Calhoun  Falls,  Abbeville  County, 
South  Carolina,  Columbu>.  Lowndes  County,  and  Brookville, 
No.xubee  County,  eastern  .Mississippi,  and  the  neighborhood  of 

Selma,  Dallas  CnuntN ,  Alabama.  ' 

8.  Carya  laci.mos a  Kngl.  and  Graeb. — ^The  range  of  this  species  j 
has  been  extended  to  southwestern  Ontario,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Alabama  River  near  Selma.  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  and  to  West 
Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana  (Cocks). 

9.  Carya  alba  Nutt. — ^Although  this  ^>ecies  varies  in  the  nze  > 
and  shape  of  the  frait  and  nuts,  in  the  thickness  of  the  brancMets,  | 
which  are  densely  covered  with  fascicled  hairs  when  they  first 

appear,  and  are  pubescent  or  glabrous  in  their  first  winter,  and  in 
the  size  of  the  winter-buds,  which  are  obtuse  or  acute,  it  can  always 
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be  recognized  by  the  dose  slightly  ridged  dark  bark  which  never 
becomes  flaky,  by  the  dense  pubescence  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaflets  and  on  the  rachis  and  petioles,  and  by  the  conspicuous 
reticulate  veinlets  of  the  leaflets.  The  fruit  varies  from  globose  to 
short-oblong,  obovoid  or  ovoid,  and  is  rounded  or  pointed  at  apex. 
The  involucre  is  always  thick  and  uisually  opens  freely  nearly  to  the 
base  by  3  or  4  sutures,  the  valves  generally  remaining  connected 
below.  The  nut  is  more  or  less  compressed,  rounded  or  acute  at 
base,  rounded,  acute,  or  acuminate  at  apex,  .slif^htly  ridged  usually 
to  the  base,  and  tinged  with  red;  in  drying  the  thick  shell  often 
cracks  transversely. 

This  is  the  common  luekorN'  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  eastern 
Gulf  states,  and  is  always  called  hickory  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  descriptive  names  being  used  lor  the  other 
species.  It  is  less  common  at  the  north,  and  1  have  not  seen  speci- 
mens from  any  part  of  New  England  north  of  eastern  Massachusetts, 
from  eastern  Canada,  from  Ontario  except  from  the  southwestern 
comer,  or  from  New  York  west  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  not  rare 
in  Ohio,  southern  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  becomes  very 
abundant  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  in  Florida  it  is  rare  except 
in  the  northern  counties.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  spedes  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  readies  eastern  Oklahoma 
and  eastern  Texas. 

The  leaflets-,  which  are  usually  7,  but  occasionall\  9,  vary  much 
in  thickness,  and  a  southern  form  with  very  large  and  thick  leaflets 
has  been  described  as  var.  subcoHacea  Sargent.  Trees  and  Shrubs 
2:  207.  1913.  This  is  the  common  form  of  southern  Arkansas  and 
occurs  occasionally  from  X'iri^inia  to  Florida.  throii<:h  the  Clulf 
states  to  ea-^tern  Texas,  and  through  Arkansas  to  Missouri,  and  has 
been  found  in  Posey  County,  Indiana  (C.  C.  Dram). 

A  form  of  nlbd  with  oboxoid  fruit,  narrowed  and  rounded 
above  and  narrowi-d  bc'ii)W  intti  a  slipelike  l)a>c  ami  compressed 
nuts  acuminate  at  the  ends,  has  been  described  a:>  \ar.  ficoides 
Sargent  /.c.  206).  The  type  of  this  variety  is  in  a  cemetery  at 
Webb  City,  Jasper  County,  Missouri.  The  same  form  was  collected 
in  i8g4  at  Ocean  Springs,  Jackson  County,  Mississippi,  by  Josehine 
Skehan.  Nuts  of  C.  alba  acute  or  acuminate  at  apex  are  not 
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rare,  and  trees  producing  such  nuts  occur  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  are  generally  distributed  through  the  southern  states.  Such 

pointed  nut^  are  usually  acute  or  acuminate  at  base  and  are 
inclosed  in  involucres  which  are  oblong,  gradually,  narrowed  and 
rounded  at  base,  and  acute  or  acuminate  at  apex;  but  a  tree  at  Noel, 
Missouri,  produces  ovoid  fruit  broad  and  rounded  at  base  and 
gradually  narrowed  and  rounded  at  apex,  which  is  so  different  from 
that  of  other  forms  of  this  species  which  I  have  seen  that  it  may  be 
distinguished  as 

Carya  alba  var.  ovoidea,  n.  var — DitTerin.LC  from  the  type  in 
its  ovoid  fruit  with  a  thinner  tardily  dehiscent  involucre.  Leaves 
small  for  the  species,  not  more  than  20  cm.  long,  with  densely 
pubescent  petioles  and  rachis..  and  7  thin  leaflets.  Fruit  smooth 
and  lustrous,  not  at  all  compressed,  3  . 5-4 . 5  cm.  long  and  2  . 5  3  cm. 
in  diameter;  involucre  not  more  than  4  mm.  in  thickness,  remaining 
entirety  closed  or  opening  tardily  by  2  or  3  of  the  sutures  nearly 
to  the  middle.  Nut  rounded  at  base,  gradually  narrowed  into  a 
long  acummate  apex,  irregularly  ridged  to  below  the  middle,  much 
compressed. 

A  tree  15  m.  high  with  rough  ridged  gray  baik. 

Noel,  McDonald  County.  Missouri,  E,  J.  Palmer,  September  5,  1913 
(no.  41  iq,  fruit,  type-).  October  23.  tqio  (no.  3287,  leaves). 

On  the  grounds  of  the  V.  J.  Berckmans  Nursery  Company,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  there  is  a  hickory  tree  which  beare  the  large  oblong 
acute  fruit  and  acuminate  nuts  rounded  at  base  of  one  of  those  extreme  forms 
of  C.  alba  which  produce  pointed  nuts.  The  bark  of  thb  tree  is  indistinguish- 
able  from  tliat  of  a  ivvv  of  C  which  is  prowing  dose  to  it.  It  ha>  j^labrous 
branchlels,  however,  as  slender  as  those  of  t .  ovalis,  and  acute  pubescent  ter- 
minal winter-buds  8-10  nun.  long.  The  leaves  are  7 -foliate  with  thin  leaflets 
and  are  only  slightly  pubescent.  C.  paiiida  grows  near  this  tree,  and  there  are 
indi^  i■lu  1]^  i  f  C.  glabra  not  far  off.  I  should  have  suspected  that  this  tree 
Plight  lie  a  hybrid  between  C.  ,  ami  itiir  of  thisc  <;pecies.  but  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  either  of  them  in  the  fruit  which  is  distmctly  that  of  C.  alba.  It  may 
be  described  as 

C'akva  ai.ha  var,  anomaia,  n.  var, —  Dillerini:  from  tht-  t\])c  in 
its  nearly  glal)rous  leaves  with  smaller  leaflets,  in  ii.-^  .slender  glabrcui-? 
biuucliiets,  and  in  its  sinaHer  winicr-buds.  Leaves  7-foliate: 
petioles  and  rachis  only  slightly  pubescent;  leaflets  thin,  acuminate, 
finely  and  remotely  dentate,  pubenilous  below  and  pubescent  on 
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the  lower  side  of  the  midribs,  14-20  cm.  long  and  4-6  cm.  wide. 
Fruit  oblong,  rounded  at  base»  acute  at  apex,  5  cm.  in  length; 
involucre  6  mm.  in  thickness;  nut  oblong,  rounded  at  base,  acute 
at  apex,  compressed,  slightly  angled  to  the  middle  or  nearly  to  the 
base. 

A  tree  with  bark  indisiinguishable  from  that  of  C.  alba  with  which  it  is 
growing,  slender  refl-hrown  lustrous  glabrotts  l>ranchlets  and  acute  pubescent 
terminal  buds  oniy  8-10  mm.  in  length.  A  single  tree  on  the  grounds  of  the 
P.  J.  Berckmans  Nursery  Company,  a  few  miles  west  of  Augusta,  Georgia. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  abnormal  hickoiy  tiees  I  have  seen.  Without  the  fruit 
it  might  inily  be  taken  for  one  of  the  fonns  of  C.  owtlis,  but  the  fruit  and  the 
nuts  are  clearly  those  of  C.  oifra. 

10.  Carya  tolodermis,  n.  sp.— Leaves  7-,  rarely  5-folioIate, 
30-35  cm.  long  with  slender  petioles  and  rachis  slightly  or  densefy 
pubescent  with  fascicled  hairs,  becoming  glabrous  or  nearly  gla- 
brous; leaflets  thin,  finely  serrate,  long-pointed  at  apex,  gradually 
narrowed,  cuneate  and  unsymmetrical  at  base,  the  terminal  oblong- 
obovate,  raised  on  a  slender  pubescent  petiolule  i-i .  5  cm.  in  length 
or  nearly  sessile,  of  the  same  shape  and  often  smaller  than  those  of 
the  upper  pair  of  nearly  sessile  lateral  leaflets;  leaflets  of  the  lower 
pairs  lanceolate,  pctiolulate,  much  smaller;  when  they  unfold 
densely  covcrcfl  on  the  lower  surface  with  hoary  tomentum,  pubes- 
cent above  and  often  ciliate  on  the  inar^'ins;  full)'  grown  in  April 
when  the  tiower>  open,  and  at  malurily  dark  Lrreen  and  lustrous  on 
the  upi>er  surface,  pale  and  slightly  pubest  ( iit  on  the  lower  surface, 
those  of  the  upper  pair  12  -15  l^^B  5  ^ '^^  wide,  with 
stout  midribs  more  or  less  densely  pubescent  un  the  lower  sirle. 
Aments  of  staminate  flowers  10-12  cm.  long,  on  slender  pubcrulous 
peduncles,  their  bracts  lanceolate,  puberulous;  bracts  of  the  flower 
ovate,  lanceolate,  furnished  on  the  margins  with  long  white  hairs 
mixed  with  stipitate  glands,  one-third  longer  than  the  ciliate  calyx 
lobes;  anthers  red,  covered  with  long  white  rigid  hairs.  Pistillate 
flowers  in  short  spikes,  their  involucres  and  bracts  densely  clothed 
with  long  white  haurs.  Fruit  broadly  obovoid,  smooth,  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent,  sparingly  covered  with  small  white  scales, 
4-4  5  cm.  long  and  3  5-4  cm.  in  diameter;  involucre  5-5.5  mm. 
in  thickness,  opening  freely  to  the  base  usually  by  2  sutures  only; 
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nut  oval  to  slightly  obovoid,  rounded  at  the  ends,  tinged  with  red, 

about  3  cm.  long  and  broad  and  2.5  cm.  thick }  shell  4-5  nun.  in 

thiduiess;  seed  small  and  sweet. 

A  tree  20-25  m.  high,  with  a  tnink  sometimes  50  cm.  in  diameter,  coveitd  | 
with  close  only  slightly  ridged  pale  bark,  and  slender  reddish  brown  histrous  I 

branrhlcts  pul)critIous  or  pubescent  when  (hoy  first  appear,  herominp  glabrous 
or  almost  gialirous  by  the  end  of  their  tirst  season.  I'erminal  winier-buds 
acute,  about  i  cm.  long,  the  outer  scales  pubescent,  the  inner  covered  with 
appressed  pale  hairs  and  ciliate  on  the  margins ;  axillaiy  buds  ovate  and  rounded 
at  the  apex  or  subglobose. 

T.kt  tsiwa:  I,o\v  woo<ls  on  Little  Bayou  T6chc  4  miles  east  of  0{xlousas. 
Cadilo  I'aribli.  R.  S.  Cocks  and  C.  S.  Sargrnl,  October  ii,  1913  (no.  5,  type). 
K.  S.  Cocks,  April  1914  (nos.  5,  9.  13,  14);  Lake  Charles,  Calcasieu  Parish, 
Cm  S.  Sargent,  March  23, 1917;  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches  Parish,  R.  5.  Cocib, 
S^tembcr  1914  (no.  17),  £.  J .  Palmer,  April  37, 1915;  Grand  Ecore,  Natchi- 
toches Parish,  E  J.  P<tlmer,  .April  jS.  Mrty  5.  TOT5  (nos.  7411.  741  ^.  75?4^. 
April  15.  1916  (no.  9452);  dr>'  woods.  W  inatield,  Winn  I'arish,  Cocks  and 
^ur^fM/,  April6, 1913;  Tangipahoa  Parish,  Cac^tj  and  ^urg^it/,  March  28,  191 7, 
roadside  between  Springfield  and  Ponchatoula,  Sargent  and  Cocks,  March  29, 
1917,  Loranger,  Surge  tit  and  Cocks,  March  ^o,  km  7 

Arkansas:  Fulton,  Hempstead  County,  E.  J.  Ptdmert  October  18, 1913 
(no.  8953)- 

Mississippi:  Bluffs,  Yazoo  City,  Yazoo  County,  T.  G.  Uarbisov,  May  i 
and  30, 191 5  (nos.  22,  36,  3?)*  October  26  and  28,  1916  (nos.  46,  48). 

The  slender  often  glalinms  branchlels  of  C.  leiodermis  show  its  relationship 
with  oralis;  tho  i  lo-r  luirk,  ilu'  tliick  involucre  of  the  fruit,  the  reddish  nut, 
and  the  pale  tomentum  on  the  under  surface  01  the  young  leaiKis  indicate  a 
connection  with  C.  alba,  and  its  proper  position  seems  to  be  between  iliesc 
two  species. 

Carva  leiudlrmis.  var.  callicoma,  n.  \  ar. — Differing  from  the 
type  in  the  thinner  involucre  of  the  fruit  and  in  the  bright  red  color 
of  the  unfolding  leaves.  I*eavcs  7-foliate.  the  young  leaflets  coated 
below  with  hoary  tomentum,  ciliate  on  the  margins  and  scurfy- 
pubescent  above,  bright  red  and  very  fragrant,  and  at  maturity 
thin,  dark  green  and  lustrous  on  the  upper  surface  and  yellow- 
green  and  nearly  glabrous  on  the  lower  surface.  Fruit  slightly 
obovoid,  smooth,  nearly  glabrous,  usually  3-3.5  cm.  long  or  rarely 
not  more  than  2  cm.  long;  involucre  2.5-3  thickness,  open- 

ing tardily  nearly  to  the  l)a-e  b\'  2  or  3  suiurcs;  nut  rounded  at 
the  ends,  ( omprt  ssctl.  only  slightly  angled,  pale  brown,  1.5-2.5  cm. 
long  and  wide,  the  shell  3,5  mm.  in  thickness. 
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A  tree  3---,^o  m.  in  height,  with  a  tal!  trunk  sometime?  i  m.  in  diameter, 
covere-l  wiih  closi-  gray-brown  ridged  hvu  not  scaly  bark,  asccruium  and 
spreading  brancheb  iurming  a  aarruw  round-topped  head,  and  slcmicr  gialjrous 
red-brown  brandilets  marked  by  nwnerous  pale  lentkek. 

Louisiana:  Low  woods,  borders  of  streams  and  river  banks  often  over* 
flowed;  L  ki  (  harles.  Calcasieu  Parish,  C.  S.  Sarficnt,  April  2  and  3.  1913. 
.April  I?,  iui.|,  R.  S.  Cacks.  (>ctol)Lr  1913.  September  1014,  R.  S.  Cotk^  and 
C.  S.  Sargent,  April  12,  1915;  West  Lake  Charles,  R.  S.  L  ucks  and  C  .  i>.  SargenI, 
April  1913. 

Texas:  Low  woods  near  Beaumont,  C.  5.  Sargent,  April  ii,  1915,  £.  /. 

Falmer,  .\pril  22  and  September  11,  1016  (nos.  0528,  9532,  10694,  10695). 

Missis>;ippi:  Virksburg,  Warren  County,  J  .  G.  Harbison,  October  28.  1916 
(no.  3);  near  Natchez,  .-\daitis  County,  Miss  C.  C.  Compton,  May  1915; 
Jacksra,  Hinds  County,  T,  G.  Har^sen,  April  39,  1915;  Taylor,  Lafayette 
County.  T.  G.  HoHfwmj  April  14,  1915  (no.  7);  Rockport.  Copiah  County, 
T.  G.  Ildrbison,  iqi.;.  iqi6,  1017  (nos.  2,  3,  15,  16,  17);  Columbus,  Loundos 
County.  C.  S.  Sargrnt,  Oclobir  13.  1014;  Starkville,  Oklibbeba  County, 
r.  G.  Harbison,  April  and  October,  1913  (nos.  1059,  1283). 

From  other  hickories  this  variety  differs  in  the  bright  red  color  of  the  young 
foliage,  which  in  early  spring  makes  it  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
trees  in  the  forests  in  the  neiRbborhood  of  Lake  Charles,  where  it  is  common. 
It  may  be  expected  to  ocair  geiu  raliy  in  the  region  between  Lake  Charles  and 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Nueces  River,  Texas. 

II.  Carya  pallida,  nov.  comb. — Hicoria  pallida  Ashe,  Notes  on 
hickories.  i8q6. — This  tree  is  closely  n  laled  to  Carya  (nuiUs  Sar<:jent, 
but  nia)'  be  dislin^'uishe<l  from  all  the  forms  of  that  siK-i  ii-s  by  the 
pale  under  surface  ul  the  lcartet>.  by  the  silvery  scales  on  the  young 
foliage,  and  by  the  prominent  and  persistent  clusters  of  fascicled 
hairs  on  the  petiole,  rachis,  and  under  side  of  the  midrib.  The 
leaves  are  7-,  rarely  g-foliate,  and  vary  from  i  .5  to  6  cm.  in  width. 
The  fruit  is  pubescent  and  varies  from  ellipsoidal  to  obovoid  or  to 
broad-obovoid  and  to  subglobose  or  depressed  globose,  and  from 
3  to  4  cm.  in  length,  and  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of 
stMue  forms  of  C.  trndis.  The  involucre  varies  from  3  to  4  mm.  in 
thickness  and  splits  tardily  to  the  base,  usually  by  2  or  3  of  the 
sutures.  The  nut  is  white,  rounded  at  the  ends  or  occasionally 
sUghtly  obix»idate  or  obtusely  pointed  at  apex,  compressed  and 
mc^e  or  less  prominent !>  ridged  nearly  to  the  base.  On  a  tree 
growing  on  the  crrounds  oi  the  Country  Club  at  Summerville,  near 
Augusta,  Georgia,  the  fruits  arc  pyriform,  5  cm.  long,  and  con- 
tracted below  into  a  stipelike  base  with  an  involucre  5  mm. 
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thick  and  oblong  much  compressed  nuts  narrowed  at  apex.  The 
brancblets  of  C.  pattida  are  slender,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  and  the 
winter-buds  are  acute  or  obtuse,  and  are  covered  with  yellow  scales. 
When  C.  pallida  grows  in  rich  soil  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 

30-35  m.  and  forms  a  trunk  6  m.  in  diameter.  On  such  trees  the 
bark  is  pale  and  only  slightly  furrowed.  On  dry  stony  ridges  trees 
more  than  10-15  f"-  tall  are  not  common,  and  the  bark  of  trees 
growing  in  such  soil  is  sometimes  nearly  black,  very  rough  with 
prominent  ridges. 

Carya  pallida  grows  in  New  Jersey  in  sandy  soil  in  the  nciphiiorhood  of 
Cape  May.  It  is  common  in  sandy  soil  in  southern  Delaware  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Maryland  peninsula.  It  is  common  in  Gloucester  and 
James  City  counties,  Viiiptmi,  where  it  often  grows  in  rich  soO  and  attains  its 
iarg<  ^l  si/.i  It  occurs  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Vitgima,  and  is  common  in 
the  I'ie<lmoni  region  of  Xorth  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  western  parts  of 
these  states  ascends  into  mountain  valleys  up  to  elevations  ol  700  m.  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  common  in  northern  and  central  Georgia,  and  occasionally 
reaches  the  Georgia  coast.  It  grows  at  Babbridge,  southwestern  Georgia,  and 
in  Leon  :tnd  Gadsden  counties.  Florida.  In  Alabama  it  is  the  common  hickory 
on  the  tlry  gravelly  and  poor  soil  of  the  upland  lahle  lands  and  ridjjef?  of  the 
central  part  of  the  states,  and  extends  into  the  southwestern  counties.  The 
western  stations  from  which  I  have  seen  specimens  of  this  tree  are  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  Yazoo  City,  Misaissippi,  where  it  Is  common  on  the  blulb  of  the 
Yazoo  River,  and  northeastern  Louisiana  (near  Kentwood,  Tangipahoa  Parish, 
Cocks). 

Trees  of  this  hickory  can  easily  be  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the  pale  color 
of  the  under  surface  frf  the  leaves,  and  southmird  hy  the  dark,  deeply  fissured 
hark  of  the  trunk,  which  is  not  found  on  other  hickories  in  the  southeastern 
states.  Formerly  I  considered  that  C.  pallida  was  the  same  as  C  villosa  from 
.MIcnton,  Mis-jouri.  and  other  authors  have  adopted  this  \'iew,  but  further 
observations  show  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  that  tree  by  the  absence 
of  the  rusty  brown  pubescence  from  the  unfokling  leaves  and  young  branchlets, 
by  the  silvery  scales  on  the  young  leaves,  by  the  pale  cotor  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaflets,  and  the  thicker  involucre  of  the  larger  often  eliipsoidal  or 
globose  fruit. 

13.  Carya  glabra  Sweet. — The  name  pignut,  which  should  be 
confined  to  Carya  cordi/armis,  has  been  generally  applied  to  many 
trees  with  smooth  or  slightly  scaly  bark,  slender  branchlets,  small 
winter-buds,  and  pear-shaped  or  globose  fruit.  The  husk  of  the 
fruit  of  these  trees  varies  in  thickness;  it  remains  closed  or  opens 
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only  at  the  apex  or  splits  to  the  base;  it  b  pubenilous  and,  like 
the  involucre  of  the  pistillate  flower,  is  covered  more  or  less  thickly 
with  yellow  scales,  which  are  u^;ually  found  also  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  5  or  more  commonly  7  leaflets.  The  different  forms  of  these 
trees  intergrade,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  consider  them  forms  of 
one  species;  but  a'^  the  trees  with  dose  bark  usually  produce  pear- 
shaped  f'-iiits  which  remain  closed  or  open  tardily  to  the  middle, 
and  generally  by  only  i  or  2  sutures,  and  as  the  trees  with  scaly 
bark  bear  fruit  which,  although  round  or  pear-shaj>e(i  on  different 
forms,  always  splits  freely  to  the  base,  it  seems  convenient  to  group 
these  different  forms  under  two  species,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
indehiscent  or  dehiscent  involucre  of  the  fruit.  The  earliest  post- 
Linnaean  name  for  any  of  these  trees  is  Juglans  glabra  of  Miller, 
published  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  DkHomry  in  1 768.  Miujbr's 
spedes  is  based  on  Clayton's  Juglans  aJba  fruclu  nUnoHy  coriice 
^ahro.  Trees  with  dose  bark  and  indehiscent  pear-shaped  fruit 
and  trees  with  slightly  scaly  bark  and  globose  dehiscent  fruit  are 
common  in  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  where  Clayton  lived  for 
many  years  and  where  he  probably  made  most  of  his  observations 
on  trees,  but  the  "cortice  glabro"  seems  to  point  to  the  tree  with 
dose  bark  and  pear-shaped  indehiscent  fruit.  If  this  view  is  cor- 
rect and  the  trees  with  indehiscent  fruit  are  treated  as  representa* 
tives  of  a  distinct  species,  this  becomes 

Cdtrvt/ j?/(2 6ra  Sweet,  Hort.  Brit.  97.  1827;  Torrey,Fl.  N.Y.  a:iS2 
(in  part),  pi.  loi. 

Juglans  f^fahra  Miller.  Diet.  ed.  8,  no.  5.  1768. 

Juglans  pan  ilia  Michaux  f.,  Hist.  Arb.  Am.  bept.  1:206  (in 
part),  pi.  j^V.  fii^s.  1.2.  i(;io. 

Carya  porcina  Xuttall,  Gen.  2:222  (in  part);  Sargent,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  2 :iQO.  pl.  ijf).  1913. 

,  The  fruii  of  this  tree  is  obovoid,  compressed,  rounded  at  apex,  gradually 
narrowed  below  and  often  abruptly  contracted  into  a  short  stipelike  base;  the 
Involucre  is  1.5-3.5  mm.  in  thickness  and  opens  tardily  generally  by  i  or  2 
sutures,  or  often  remains  closed.  The  nut  is  compressed,  obovoid,  slightly 
obcordritr  or  .Tcutc  af  apex,  crndiially  narrowe<l  at  base,  not  ridcrd.  and  light 
colored  with  a  hard  thick  shell  and  small  sweet  seed.  The  leaves  are  usually  5-, 
tarely  7-foUolate,  and  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  yellow  scales.  The 
baik  b  dose  and  shows  no  tendency  to  become  flaky.  This  is  one  of  the  least 
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common  of  the  forms  of  the  so-called  pignut.  b\i(  ranges  from  southwestern 
Vermont  to  western  New  York  and  southeastern  Ontario  ((^censland  Heights), 
and  southward  to  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  eastern  Virgiiua,  and 
along  the  Appaladiian  Mountains  to  North  Carolina;  it  occurs  ui  northcnt 
central.  an<I  eastern  Gtotga,  northern  Alabama,  eastern  Mississippi,  and  in 
southern  Indiana,  where  it  is  common.,  and  in  southeastern  Illinois  [//.  .-1. 
Gleason  in  Herb.  Gray).  Michaux's  tigure  on  which  SwEtT  based  his  Carya 
glabra  represents  a  rather  longer  fruit  than  that  of  the  common  form  of  this 
tree  and  the  invohicre  has  opened  by  4  sutures  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
fruit.  Carya  ^abro  passes  into 

Cary.\  glabra  var.  megacarpa,  nov.  comb. — Carya  megacarpa 
Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs  a: 201.  fi.  iSo.  19 13;  Carya  mHis  var. 
megacarpa  Ashe,  Torreya  18:74.  1918. — ^Differing  from  the  type  in 
its  larger  fruit  with  a  thidcer  involucre  and  in  its  usually  stouter 
branchlets  and  larger  winter-buds. 

This  tree  has  larger  fruit  with  a  thicker  involucre,  usually  stouter  branches, 
larger  buds,  and  close  bark  which  shows  little  tendency  to  become  flaky.  The 
thickness  of  the  branchlets,  the  size  of  the  buds,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit,  how- 
ever, cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  distinguish  this  form,  for  some  of  the 
southern  trees  which  bear  the  largest  fruit  have  branchlets  as  slender  as  the 
northern  small-fruited  trees;  and  trees  with  stout  branchlets  sometimes  pro- 
duce as  small  nuts  as  the  small-fruited  form  of  C.  fMira.  This  variety  is 
usually  glabrous,  but  on  a  tree  in  Rochester.  New  York,  and  on  one  at  Bruns- 
wick, Georgia,  the  leaves  are  distinctly  pubescent.  The  fruit  varies  from 
2.5  to  4.5  cm.  in  length,  with  an  involucre  2.5-3  nun.  in  thickness  and  is 
occasionally  entirely  covered  with  bright  yellow  scales;  it  varies  from  oblong- 
obovate,  with  a  distinctly  stipelike  base,  to  short-obovate  and  rounded  at  base, 
or  to  subglobose.  The  nut  is  rounded  or  acute  at  the  ends.  Hie  leaves  are 
5-7-foliate. 

In  the  north  this  form  has  been  seen  only  near  Rochester,  New  York,  on 
the  New  Jersey  Coast,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  southern  Illinois;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  hidtories  in  the  coast  re^on  of  the  southeastern 

states  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Florida  peninsula,  and  to  Alabama,  where 

it  is  a  common  tree  on  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  Louisiana.  It  ranges 
occasionally  inland  to  central  and  northern  Georgia  and  to  western  Mississippi. 

Carya  glabra  var.  megacarpa  f.  angulata,  n.  f. — Diflfering  from 
the  type  in  the  striateiy  angled  nuts.  The  fruit  of  this  form  b 
broadly  obovoid,  depressed  at  apex,  2.5-3  cm.  long.  2.8-3  cm. 
wide,  and  about  2  .5  cm.  thick;  the  involucre  is  ;^-4  mm,  in  thick- 
ness and  remains  closed  after  the  fruit  is  perfectly  dvy.   The  nut  is 
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subglobose,  but  rather  broader  than  high,  and  conspicuously  angled 
to  the  base,  with  a  shell  4-5  mm.  in  thickness.    The  leaves  of  this 

form  are  5-7,  usually  y-foliolate.  It  is  a  tree  with  wide  spreading 
branches,  pale  gra\'  shallowiy  prooN  cd  close  hark,  slender  <ilabrous 
bright  red-brown  lustrous  branchlets,  and  acute  winter-buds,  the 
terminal  5-8  mm.  long,  their  outer  scales  covered  with  gray 

pubescence. 

Bortkrs  of  salt  marshes,  near  Brunswick.  Glynn  County,  Georgia,  T.  G. 
Harbison,  March  36  and  October  i,  1913,  November  13,  1914  {uos.  1024  type, 
1025,  1027,  t038). 

13.  Carva  OVALIS  (Wanf^enheim)  Sargent.  Trees  and  Shrubs 
2:207.  1913. — This  is  the  oldest  name  which  can  be  used  for  the 
small-fruited  hickories  with  globose  or  pear-shaped  fruit  opening 
usually  as  soon  as  ripe  to  the  base  generally  by  the  4  sutures  of  the 
thin  involucre,  and  often  with  slight ly  scaly  bark.  The  type  of  this 
tree  and  its  varieties  have  glabrous  or  rarely  slightly  pubescent 
leaves,  with  usually  7  thin  leaflets.  The  ty^  of  the  species,  judg- 
ing by  Wangenkedi's  figure,  has  short^oblong  fruit  rounded  at 
base,  acute  at  apex,  2 , 5-3  cm.  long  and  about  i  .5  cm.  in  diameter, 
with  an  involucre  2-a .  5  nun.  in  thickness.  This  is  one  of  the  least 
common  <rf  the  forms  of  this  tree,  and  occurs  from  western  NewYork 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois,  and  southward  to  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  a^d  Tennessee,  and  to  central  Georgia  and 
Alabama.    The  following  varieties  can  be  distinguished: 

Carya  OVALIS  var.  obcord.xta  Sargent.  I.e.  208.  tqi^.  with 
subglobose  to  short-oblong  fruit  2-\  cm.  in  diameter.  I  he  bark 
often  separates  into  narrow  scales,  but  on  some  trees  shows  no 
tendency  to  become  scaly. 

This  is  the  commonest  and  thi-  most  wiHely  distrihufe<i  of  the  northern 
forms  of  ihis  tree  and  the  Carya  or  lluoria  microcarpa  ot  many  recent  authors. 
It  B  common  in  aoutheni  New  England  and  ranges  to  Wisconsin,  south- 
western Missouri,  western  North  Carolina,  central  and  eastern  Georgia,  eastern 
Mississippi,  and  to  central  Alabama,  where  it  is  very  common  in  the  mountain 
districts.  On  the  Carolina  monnt;iin.s  this  tree  grow*;  to  a  large  size  and  is 
sometimes  callc<J  scaly-barketi  hickory.  On  dry  ridges  in  Macon  County, 
North  Caralitta,  and  near  Biimin^am,  Alabama,  the  iiark  is  dose  and 
darker,  and  some  of  the  trees  look  distinct  from  the  red  ctdor  <^  the  petioles 
which  they  retam  during  the  season. 
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Carva  o\  alis  vnr.  obcordata,  f.  vestita,  n.  f. — Differing  from 
ihe  var.  obcordata  in  the  thick  tomcntose  covering  of  the  branchlets 
during  their  first  year.  The  leaflets  of  this  form  are  slightly  pubes- 
cent in  the  autumn  on  the  unrler  surface  of  the  midribs.  Althoujrh 
the  nuts  are  more  coniprei»:>ed  than  those  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
var.  obcordata,  the  fruit  is  of  that  variety.  The  branchlets  are 
unusually  stout  for  a  form  of  C.  malis  and  are  covered  with  rusty 
tomenlum  during  their  tirsl  year  and  arc  more  or  less  pubescent  in 
their  second  and  third  seasons. 

A  large  tree  on  the  low  border  of  Davis  Pond  14.3  miles  southwest  of 
Decker.  Knox  County,  Indiana,  C.  C.  Deam,  October  s,  i9«  7  (no.  24, 144  type). 

Cakva  ovalis  var.  oDnRMA  Sargent.  I.e.  1913. — The  fruit  of 
this  form  shows  !e<js  tendem  y  to  vary  than  that  of  the  other  forms 
and  is  subglolH>se  or  sii^iilly  lonj^er  than  broad,  much  flattened  and 
1  . 3-1. 5  cm.  in  diameter,  with  an  involucre  often  not  more  than 
1  mm.  thick.    The  Ijark  of  old  trees  is  often  scaly. 

This  form  is  not  common,  l>ul  ranges  from  southern  New  England,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  western  New  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  southeastern  Ontario,  and  southern  lOinois.  From  tbe  southern 
states  I  have  seen  specimens  only  from  the  neighborhood  of  Atlanta^  Geoigiai 
and  from  StarkviUe,  Oktibbeha  County,  MissisiH>pi> 

Carya  ovalis  var.  bokealis  Sargent,  Lc,  1913. — ^This  variety 
differs  from  C.  ovalis  in  its  pubescent  branchlets  and  winter-buds 
and  in  the  pubescence  on  the  leaves  early  in  the  season.  It  has 
ellipsoidal  or  ovoid  'flattened  fruit  with  an  involucre  3-3 . 5  mm. 
thick  and  an  ovoid  nut  conspicuously  ridged  to  the  base.  The  bark 
is  scaly. 

This  variety  has  <mly  been  noticed  in  southwestern  Michigan. 

Carva  ovalis  var.  ohovalis  Sargent,  Lc.  19 13. — This  form  has 
more  or  less  obovoid  fruit  about  2 . 5  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  in  diameter. 
The  fruit  resembles  in  shape  that  of  Carya  glabra,  but  the  involucre 
is  thicker  and  splits  easily  to  the  base  or  nearly  to  the  base. 

This  form  is  found  from  southern  New  England  to  Missouri  and  northern 
Arkansas,  and  occurs  on  the  mountains  of  North  Caroli&a,  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  and  in  northern  central  Alabama,  and  is  the  conunon  "pignut"  in  tbe 
middle  western  states. 
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Carya  ovalis  var.  obovalis  f.  acuta,  nov.  f. — Carya  porcina 
var.  acuta  Sargent.  Trees  and  Shrubs  2:200.  pi.  lyg.  fi^s.  g,  10. 
iqi  V — In  spite  of  its  close  bark  this  tree  seems  to  bclon;:^  with  C. 
ovalis  rather  than  with  L  .  glabra.  The  bark  and  tlie  nuts  pointed 
at  the  ends  afford  the  only  characters  by  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  C.  ovalis  var.  ohovalis. 

Carya  ovalis  var.  hirsuta,  nov.  comb. — Hicoria  f^hibru  liirsula 
Ashe,  Notes  on  hickories,  1896. — This  is  a  common  tree  on  the 
SQUthern  Appalachian  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  at  elevations 
of  from  1 200-1 500  m.  above  the  sea^  and  occaskMially  grows  to  a 
height  of  30-25  ™'  &  trunk  diameter  of  6  m.  The  scaly  bark 
of  this  tree  shows  its  relationship  with  Cwya  owlis  rather  than  with 
C.  ghhrdf  and  I  have  taken  up  Ashe's  name,  although  the  petioles 
and  lower  surface  of  the  leaflets  are  not  tomentose  as  he  describes 
them,  but  pubescent,  the  fascicled  hairs  which  are  more  or  less 
abundant  on  different  individuals  being  most  numerous  on  the 
under  side  of  the  midribs.  The  fruit  is  pyriform.  usually  narrowed 
below  into  a  short  stipitate  base,  345  cm.  in  length,  more  or  less 
compressed,  with  an  involucre  tardily  dehiscent,  usually  opening 
only  to  the  middle,  and  1 . 5-3  mm.  in  thickness.  The  nut  is  com- 
pressed, very  slightly  ridged,  and  rounded  at  the  ends,  with  a  thin 
shell  and  a  sweet  seed.  The  winter-biuis  are  pubescent,  acute  or 
obtuse,  the  terminal  varying  from  7  to  14  mm.  in  length. 

Highlands.  Macon  County,  North  Carolina.  T.  C  Iliirf^ison .  tot^  anH  1014 
(no.  i).  Harbison  no.  1250,  June  and  October  1Q14,  with  less  pubescence  anti 
slightly  obovoid  fruit,  with  a  thin  involucre  splitting  freely  to  the  base  and  a 
sli^itly  obovoid  nut,  ai^)ears  to  be  a  fonn  connecting  the  variety  with  the 
species. 

14.  Carya  nouDANA  Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs  2:193.  P^- 
177.  1913. — ^When  I  described  thb  species  I  had  not  seen  terminal 
winter-buds  and  I  mistook  it  for  an  Apocarya,  Collections  made 
later  show  that  the  terminal  winter-buds  are  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse, 
and  5-7  mm.  long,  and  that  the  scales  are  imbricated  and  covered 
with  dose  rusty  pubescence  and  more  or  less  thickly  with  yellow  or 
rarely  silvery  scales.  The  branchlets  are  glabrous  or  pubescent 
during  their  first  winter.  Later  collections  show  that  the  fruit  is 
obovoid,  gradually  narrowed,  rounded,  and  sometimes  slightly 
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depressed  at  apex,  narrowed  below  into  a.  short  stipelike  base,  occa« 

sionally  slightly  winged  at  the  sutures,  sometimes  roughened  by 
prominent  reticulate  rid<^c.s.  pubcriilous  and  covered  with  small 
yellow  scales,  2-3.5  cm.  long  and  2-2  5  cm.  in  diameter;  the 
involucre  is  2-^  mm.  in  thickness,  splitting  to  the  base  by  usually 
2  or  3  sutures.  The  nut  is  pale  or  reddish,  subglobose.  and  not 
more  than  t  5  cm,  in  diameter,  or  ovate,  acute  at  base,  narrowed 
and  roundal  at  apex,  slightly  compressed,  or  rarely  oblong  and 
acute  at  base,  rounded  at  apex,  and  2 . 5-3  cm.  long  and  2  cm. 
wide;  the  shell  varies  from  2-3  mm.  in  thickness;  the  cotyledons 
are  sweet. 

Alihough  the  fruit  and  thin  branchlcU  of  C.  fioriiiana  resemble  ihose  of 
the  ghbra-ovoidea  group,  the  thick  rusty  pubescence  on  the  young  leaves  and 

branchlcts  separates  it  from  all  the  plants  of  this  granp.   It  differs  from  tbem 

also  and  from  other  hickories  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  aments  of 
staminate  flowers  from  the  axib  of  leaves,  and  in  the  fact  thai  it  is  oitcn  shrubby 
in  habit  and  produces  large  crops  of  fruit  on  stems  not  more  than  2-3  m.  high. 
The  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile,  terminal  leaflet  is  also  unusual  in  the  genus. 

Carya  Jloridana  is  common  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  growing  on  dry 
sandy  ridges  and  low  hills  from  \';ilu>ia  County  southward  to  Jupiiir  Island, 
Palm  Beach  County.  It  is  common,  too,  usually  as  a  small  shrub  near  Orlando 
in  Orange  County  and  southward  lo  De  Soto  County,  and  occurs  on  the  shore 
of  Pensacola  Bay. 

The  Tfxas  hu  koky.— In  i860  IU  ckley  described  his  Carya 
tfxana  in  True.  Pliilad.  -'\cad.  As  the  name  was  otherwise  occupied 
DuR.\ND  changed  it  to  C.  Buckleyi,  and  as  Buckley  described  the 
fruit  as  globose  with  a  thin  involucre  C  Bmkkyi  has  been  adopted 
for  a  tree  with  globose  fruit,  a  thin  involucre,  and  pale  red  nearly 
globose  nuts.  This  tree  with  the  round  nuts  is  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Denison,  Grayson  County;  it  grows  also  near 
Jacksonville  in  Cherokee  County,  at  San  Augustine,  San  Augustine 
County,  and  at  North  Pleasanton,  Atascosa  County,  and  in  OUa- 
homa  on  dry  sandy  hills  west  of  Muskogee,  Muskogee  County. 

The  hickory  with  obovoid  or  ovoid  fruit,  often  with  an  involucre 
varying  greatly  in  thickness,  and  with  an  oblong  or  slightly  ol  unoid 
compressed  slightly  angled  pale  nut.  which  I  described  as  C.  arkan' 
Sana  (  Trees  ant!  Shrubs  2  :203.  pi.  uSi),  is  much  more  common  and 
more  widely  distributed  in  Texas,  and  it  is  probable  that  Buckley 
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had  the  2  trees  in  mind  when  he  described  his  C.  texana,  for  when 
they  grow  tntrcthcr  in  dn,-  sterile  soil,  as  in  the  neic;hborhnod  of 
Denisnn.  they  both  liavt.-  thick  nearly  black  fissured  hark  and  can- 
not be  distinj^uished  except  by  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  Farther 
north  and  in  better  >oil  the  f)ark  of  C.  arkansana  is  thinm  r.  lighter- 
colored,  and  is  incline*!  to  se|)arate  into  small  thin  scales.  The 
unfolding  leaves  and  the  young  branchlets  of  both  trce:>  are  thickly 
covered  with  tawny  pubescence  mixed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaflets  with  small  silvery  scales.  This  puhescence  distinguishes 
them  and  C.  fiaridaua  from  all  the  other  species  of  the  United  States. 
The  uze  and  shape  of  the  fruit  and  the  thickness  of  the  involucre 
do  not  afford  good  ^>ecific  characters  in  Carya,  and  the  nature  of 
the  bark  is  so  dependent  within  certain  limits  on  the  soil  in  which 
the  individual  grows  tiiat  this  cannot  be  dqiended  upon  for  dis- 
tinguishing species.  The  winter-buds  on  both  trees  are  covered 
with  brownish  pubescence  in  which  silvery  scales  are  more  or  less 
scattered;  and  the  long  white  liairs  found  at  the  apex  of  the  scales 
of  the  former  sometimes  occur  but  arc  perhaps  more  often  wanting 
from  the  scales  of  the  latter.  The  thick  tawny  pubescence  is  the 
most  distinct  and  constant  character  of  all  the  forms  of  this  tree. 
The  form  with  obovoid  fruit  can  perhaps  best  be  treated  as  a 
variety  which  Ix-comes 

15.  Carva  Buc  klkvi  var.  arkansana,  nov.  var.  C.  arkatistDui 
Sargent,  Trees  and  Siiruhs  2:203.  P^-  1913-  I-^ilTering  from 
the  type  in  the  obovoid  to  ellipsoidal  or  ovoid  fruit  with  a  usually 
thidcer  involucre,  and  in  the  oblong  more  compressed  pale-colored 
nuts. 

The  type  region  of  this  tree  is  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River  at  \  an 
Buren,  near  F<Mrt  Smith,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  sute  of  Arkansas. 
It  has  been  found  growing  in  sandy  s<nl  near  VoUmer,  Knox  County,  Indians 

(C.  C.  Denm.  no.  t.S2^2.  Aiipii«?t  2S,  tqis)-  iind  it  's  common  in  northonstrrn 
Missouri,  where  it  lias  been  coUetled  by  the  Reverend  John  Davis  at  a  number 
of  stations  near  Hannibal.  It  is  the  common  hickory  on  the  Ozark  Mountains 
in  ncMrthwestem  Arkansas,  where  it  is  very  abundant  on  dry  rocky  ridges  at 
elevations  of  400-600  m.,  and  occurs  in  several  other  parts  of  Missouri  and  in 
Arkansas  and  eastern  Oklahoma  It  is  not  rare  in  western  f.ouisiana,  where 
it  has  been  collected  in  the  neighborliood  of  Opelousas,  at  \V  innneld,  and  near 
Alexandria.   In  Texas  it  is  the  common  hickory  from  the  coast  to  the  base 
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of  the  Edwurd:i  Plateau  and  as  tar  south  as  the  valley  ol  the  Atascosa  River 
in  Atascosa  County,  where  it  was  first  ooUeaed  by  Buoaev  in  June  i8Si. 
From  farther  northwest  I  have  seen  specimens  only  from  Fretlericksburg  in 
(iilk-spic  County.  As  in  other  spet  ics  of  iho  genus,  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  ditlerent  individual<!.  The  fruit  is,  obovoid,  rounded  or  gradually  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  or  abruptly  contracted  into  a  more  or  less  developed  stipe, 
or  cllipaoidal  or  ovoid  and  rounded  at  the  ends;  it  varies  from  a  an.  to  5  cm. 
in  length  and  in  diameter.  The  involucre  varies  from  2  mm.  to  4  mm.  in 
thickness,  the  largest  fniit  with  the  thickest  involucre  being  found  in  southern 
Arkansas  and  western  Lxjuisiana,  and  the  smallest  in  northern  Missouri.  The 
nuts  are  oblong  to  slightly  obovoid,  compressed  and  rounded  at  the  ends  and 
vary  much  hi  size  but  little  hi  shape  or  in  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  which  is 
unusually  thick  for  a  spedes  of  this  group.  The  thickness  of  the  branchlets. 
which  are  pubescent  during  the  first  year,  and  the  size  of  the  winter-buds 
van,'  on  different  trees.  The  leatlcts  as  they  unfold  are  covered  above  by 
small  scattered  yellow  scales  and  on  the  lower  surface  are  thickly  clothed  with 
thicker  tawny  scales  mixed  with  silveiy  white  scales,  and  are  puboceot  on  the 
midribs  and  veins,  traces  of  these  fascided  hairs  being  perustent  during  the 
season.  Tlu  se.iies  and  fascicled  hairs  are  also  found  on  the  young  petioles  and 
rachis.  which  usually  become  quite  glabrous  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
yellow  scales,  sometimes  mixed  with  short  hairs,  are  more  or  less  persistent 
on  the  fruit  and  on  the  winter-buds. 

Carva  Buckleyi  var.  ark.vnsana.  t.  pachylemma,  n.  f.— 
DitTering  from  the  var.  arkansana  in  its  larger  fruit  with  a  thicker 
involucre.  The  fruit  of  this  form  is  5-6  cm.  long  and  4-5  cm.  in 
diameter  witli  an  involucre  1.2-1..5  cm.  in  thickness;  the  nut 
ib  ruumlcd  at  the  ends,  slightly  angled,  compressed,  from  3.2  to 
3.5  cm.  long  and  about  3  cm.  wide. 

A  large  tree  with  thick  deeply  fissured  pale  gray  bark,  small  drooping 
unusually  slender  nearly  glabrous  brandilets  and  rusty  pubescent  winter-buds. 
Rich  woods.  Fulton,  Honpstead  County^  Arkansas,  £.  /.  Palmer^  April  37, 

iqi4  (no  5306),  October  ig,  ^nu  (no.  6878],  .\pril  10  and  12.  1915  (nos.  7l7a» 
71S4),  June  17.  TOT  '  ?no.  So^ji.  ()(  tober  iR,  loi  "  (no.  8052). 

This  tree,  which  in  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  involucre  produces  remark- 
able fruit,  long  puzzled  Mr.  Palmer  and  me  until  the  unfoldmg  leaves  showed 
its  relationship  with  Carya  Buckle^. 

A  hickory  tree  which  is  comtnon  and  widely  (ii>trihuted  in  Mis- 
souri uiid  northwestern  Arkansas  has  the  peculiar  rusty  brown 
pubescence  of  the  Texas  hickory  on  its  >  oung  leaves  and  branchlets 
and  on  its  winter-buds,  and  although  the  fruit  is  smaller  this  tree 
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cannot  be  specifically  distinguislied  from  that  species,  and  is  here 
treated  as 

Cakya  Bucklevi  var.  Tillosa,  nov.  comb.— Hiema  glabra  var. 
nttosa  Saigmt,  Silva  N.  Am.  7:167.  J55.  1895;  Hicaria  viUosa 
Ashe,  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  24:481.  1897;  Sargent,  Man.  145  (in 
part).  1903;  Carya  vilhsa  Schneider,  lU.  Handb.  Laubholz.  1:803. 

1906;  Carya  glabra  var.  villosa  Robinson,  Rhodora  10:32.  1908.— 
Diffen'n^i  from  the  type  in  its  smaller  obovoid  or  ellipsoidal  Iruit 
with  a  thinner  often  indehiscent  involucre. 

A  s'm^h  tree,  the  tNpe  of  this  variety,  was  found  nearly  40  years 
ago  by  the  late  Geoki'i  W.  Lettermas  on  a  dry  rocky  hillside  at 
Allenton.  St.  Louis  (  uuiity,  Missouri,  where  it  is  still  growini^. 
Lkttkkman  considered  it  a  h\  bri(i.  Before  the  Texas  hick.or\-  and 
its  \  arieties  were  recognized  it  was  considered  a  variet>  of  Caryti 
glabra,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  pubescence  and  in  its  usually 
more  dehiscent  involucre.  There  would  be  more  reason  in  follow- 
ing Ashe  and  treating  it  as  a  species  did  not  trees  occur  with  fruit 
which  approadies  in  its  larger  mse  and  tUcker  involucre  that  of 
the  var.  arkansana  which  occasionally  grows  with  it  in  Missouri. 

The  Allenton  tree  has  thick,  rough,  deeply  furrowed,  nearly 
black  bark  similar  to  that  of  C  Buckleyi  as  it  grows  near  Denison, 
Texas.  On  trees  growing  in  better  soil  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
the  bark  is  often  paler  and  less  deeply  furrowed.  The  leaves  of  the 
typical  tree  are  5-7-foliolate,  with  pubescent  petioles  and  rachis, 
becoming  glabrous  or  nearK-  glabrous;  the  leaflets  are  lanceolate 
to  oblanceolate,  long-pointed,  with  prominent  reticulate  veinlets, 
the  lateral  nearly  sessile,  the  terminal  short-petiolulate.  nearly 
glabrous  above  and  early  in  the  season  covered  below  with  rusty 
pubescence  and  small  brownish  scales,  in  the  autumn  glabrous  or 
nearly  glabrous  with  the  exception  of  the  fascicled  hairs  on  the 
lower  side  oi  the  midrib.  The  fruit  of  the  Allenton  trre  is  obox  oid, 
cylindrical,  sometimes  slightly  winged  above  the  middle  about 
2.5  cm.  long  and  r  8  cm.  in  diameter,  rusty  pubescent  and  covered 
with  scattered  yellow  i>cales;  the  involucre  is  about  2  mm.  in  thick- 
ness and  is  indehiscent  or  splits  tardily  to  the  base  usually  only  by 
2  sutures.  The  nut  b  ovoid,  roimded  at  base,  pointed  at  apex,  only 
slightly  angled,  thin-sheiled,  and  faintly  tinged  with  red.  The 
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branchlet!^  are  slender,  pubescent  during  their  first  year  and  puberu- 
lous  in  their  second  season.  The  winter-buds  arc  covered  with 
rusty  brown  pubescence  and  yellow  scales,  and  often  furnished 
near  the  apex  with  the  tufts  of  white  hairs,  which  are  generally 

found  on  the  buds  of  Carya  Buckleyi.  The  fruits  on  trees  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  vary  from  obovoid  to  ellipsoi(ial.  or  are  rarely 
suh^'lohosc;  they  vary  from  1.5  to  3  cm.  in  Icntilh.  and  arc  nearly 
cylindrical  or  much  compressed;  the  in\(»lucre  varies  from  1  to 
4  mm.  in  thickness,  and  on  some  trees  the  fruit  is  completely  cov- 
ered by  the  yellow  st  iiles.  On  some  trees  the  branchleU  lose  their 
pubescence  early  and  by  the  end  of  September  are  glabrous,  red, 
and  lustrous. 

I  have  st'cn  specimens  of  this  tree  collected  in  .Mi^uri  by  the  Reverend 
/iMm  Dims  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hannibal,  Marion  County  (nos.  136 1 ,  1630, 
2038,  2033,  3078,  3089,  2156,  2160.  2162,  2i6j.  2166.  2182,  2188,  2190,  2237); 

in  Grain  Valley,  Jackson  County  B.  F.  Bush,  May  24, 1913  (nos,  6981, 6991); 

at  Jerome.  Phelps  County.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  May  7,  lof  ^  <no<.  t,^,^.  330.  340.  341, 
347.  348.  357);  .\llenlon,  St.  Louis  County,  G,  W .  Lcttcrman,  June  20,  1880, 
May  15,  1881,  May  \,  1882,  April  1883,  July  16,  1911,  May  lo,  igi2,J.B. 
Kdlogg,  October  7, 191 1,  £.  /.  Palmer^  August  13, 191 7  (no.  12652);  Des  Arc, 
Iron  County,  E.  J.  Palmer^  July  2, 1914  (no.  6165);  Branson.  Tenney  County, 
E.  J.  Palmer.  Ortoher  23,  1013  fno.  4707^,  June  iS,  ii^n  (no.  5891);  Willow 
Springs,  Howell  C  oumy,  E.  J.  Palmer,  July  S,  1914  ^no.  6227);  dry  hillsideji 
neikr  Campbell,  Osage  County,  C.  5.  Sargtnt,  September  5,  1915;  dry  barren 
bills,  Joplin,  Jasper  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  October  191 1  (no.  3494),  May  17 
and  September  iS.  1Q13  (nos.  3491.  3928,  4356.  4357,  4358.  the  last  with  ellip- 
soidal fruit  on  a  lonp  peduncle.  43  ;o,  6890,  6S91);  Noel.  McDonald  County, 
E.  J.  Palmer,  September  6  and  14,  1913  (nos.  4060,  4159,  4170,  4216,  4336, 
4337.  5410J. 

Akjcansas:  Eureka  Springs,  Carroll  County,  E.  J.  Paimeft  Sq>tember  23 
and  24, 1913  (nos.  4428,  4482),  May  11, 1914  (no.  5548). 

Hybrid  hickories. — ^The  supposed  hybrids  between  spedes  of 

A  pocarya  are 

Carya  Brownii  Sat^ent,  Trees  and  Shrubs  2 : 195.  pi.  1/8.  1913. 
— ^This  tree  grows  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Arkansas  River  below 
Van  Buren,  Crawford  County,  Arkansas.  In  the  Arboretum  Col- 
lection are  nuts  of  what  is  no  doubt  the  same  hybrid  collected  at 
Collinsville,  Rogers  County,  Oklahoma.  To  this  hybrid  probably 
belongs  the  so-called  Galloway  hickory  (see  S.  Galloway  in  Gar- 
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dening  2 : 26.  1874;  Tkeixase  in  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  7 :33.  pi,  16. 

M^'  P^'  ^*  Sargent,  I.e.  196). 

A  tree  evidently  of  the  same  parentage  has  been  described  as 
Carya  Brownu  var.  varians  Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs  2 : 196. 

1913. — This  tree  grows  on  the  banks  of  Sears  Creek  near  the  Pump 
House  of  the  Van  Buren  Water  Works,  Crawford  County,  Arkansas. 
A  tree  with  similar  fruit  has  been  found  near  Natchez,  Adams 
County,  Mississippi,  by  Miss  C.  C.  Compton. 

Three  evident  hybrids  between  species  of  A pocarya  and  Eucarya 
are  known. 

Carya  Laneyi  Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs  2:196.  1913. — This 
appears  to  be  a  hybrid  of  C.  cordiformis  and  C.  ovala.  The  original 
tree  is  in  the  Riverside  Cemetery  at  Rochester,  Xi  w  York.  In  the 
Arboretum  Colkction  there  are  nuts  of  a  tree  growing  at  Millcrs- 
ville,  Lancaster  County,  rcmisylvania,  which  is  known  as  the 
Beaver  hybrid  and  appears  to  be  of  the  same  parentage.  Trees  of 
the  same  parentage  but  with  the  leaves  of  C.  cordiformis  and  with 
larger  fruits  with  thidcer  involucres  tlian  those  of  that  species  and 
nuts  resembling  those  of  C.  ewUa  have  been  distinguished  as 

Carya  Laneyi  var.  chateaugayeksis  Sargent,  Ix.  1913.-- 
First  discovered  at  Chateaugay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chateaugay 
River  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  Professor  J.  G.  Jack,  this  tree 
was  later  found  by  him  at  Summertown,  Ontario. 

Caiya  Schneckii,  n  hyb.  (C.  a^Xpecan). — ^Leaves  7^-9- 
foliolate,  glabrous;  leaflets  thin,  acuminate  at  apex,  cuneate  and 
unsymmetrical  at  base,  falcate,  short-petiolulate.  Fruit  oblong, 
acute  at  apex,  rounded  at  base,  pubescent,  5.5  cm.  long,  with  an 
invohirre  splitting  to  the  base  and  6-7  mm.  in  thickness;  nut 
oblong.  gradualU'  narrowed  and  rounfled  at  base,  acuminate  at 
apex,  slightly  compressed,  angled  to  thi-  middle  or  to  the  base, 
reddish  and  conspicuously  streaked  with  brown.  445  cm.  long 
and  about  2  cm.  wide,  with  a  shell  1-2  mm.  in  thickness  and  a 
sweet  kernel. 

A  large  tree  with  bark  n-scmbling  that  of  the  pecan,  stout  rL-ddish  brown 
puberulous  branchlels.  and  winter-buds  wiih  imbricated  scales,  the  outer  dark 
red-brown  and  puberulous,  the  inner  thickly  covered  with  hoary  tomentum; 
axillary  buds  solitary  with  tisually  valvate  scales. 
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Lawrenceville,  Lawrence  County,  Illinois,  Dr.  J.  Schneck,  October  15, 

i8q5  (lype)  (see  Sargent,  Silva  N.  Am.  7:13s)-  A  tree  believed  lo  have  been 
of  the  same  parentage  was  found  al  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  F.  RtPPEUX 
near  Muscalinc,  Muscatine  County,  Iowa  (see  Trelkase  in  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Card.  7:39  pl-  23.  figs.  2-$). 

Caiya  Nussbaumerii}  n.  hyb.  {Carya  loci niosaX pecan). — • 
Leaves  7-9-folioIate;  petioles  and  rachis  puberulous;  leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, long  pointed  and  acuminate  at  apex,  rounded  and  unsxTn- 
metrical  at  base,  pubescent  on  the  lower  surface,  the  terminal 
petiolulate,  the  lateral  nearly  sessile.  Fruit  oblong,  narrowed  and 
rounded  at  base,  aeute  at  apex,  puberulous  and  more  or  less  thickly 
covered  with  yellow  scales,  about  7  mm.  long  and  3  5-3  8  cm.  in 
diameter;  in\'olucre  splitting  nearly  to  the  base  and  4  mm.  in 
thickness.  Nut  oblong,  compressed,  only  slightly  aiigled.  short- 
pointed  at  «q>ex,  rounded  at  base,  6  mm.  long,  3.5  cm.  wide,  and 
2.5  cm.  thick,  with  a  ^eU  1.5-2  mm.  in  thiduiess. 

I  suggest  this  name  for  the  Nussbaumer  hybrid  (see  Sakgent,  Silva  N. 
Am.  7:158.  pi.  349.  jig.  4;  Trelease  in  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  7:41.  ph.  22, 

»3'  Ms-  7-9)' 

This  tree  was  first  found  on  the  bottoms  between  M.ascoutah  and  Fayette- 
viHc.  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois.  A  tr^e  producing  a  similar  nut  which  came 
originally  from  Illinois  was  cultivated  before  1892  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Flovd  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  has  been  called  the  Floyd  nut.  In  October  1S95 
Dr.  Schneck  found  a  tree  producing  similar  fnilt  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Posey  County, 
Indiana.  Grafted  plants  of  this  tree,  which  has  been  called  the  McCallistcr 
(see  Nut  culture  in  the  United  States,  Bull.  U.S.  Dept.  Agric.  Div.  of  Pomol- 
ogy, 1896,  63.  pi.  g.fig.  6),  were  sent  to  Washington,  Georgia^  whence  this  tree 
was  dittiibutcd  as  the  Washington  nut,  a  name  now  abandoned  by  pomolo> 
gists.  Another  of  these  trees  has  been  reported  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Burlington,  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  and  another,  known  as  the  Rockville 
nut.  from  near  Rockville.  Ikites  County.  Missouri.  In  its  foliage  and  in  the 
color  of  the  branchlcis  this  hybrid  resembles  t.  iactniosa.  The  branchleis, 
however,  axe  not  as  stout  ami  are  less  pubescent  than  those  irf  that  species, 
and  the  buds  are  smaller  and  more  acuminate.  The  fruit  in  shape  resembles 
that  of  the  pecan,  but  does  not  have  the  sutural  wings  of  that  spedes,  and  the 
nut  is  while  or  nearly  white  and  only  slightly  streaked  with  brown. 

Caiya  Dtmbaiii,  n.  hyb.  (C.  laciniosaXcioatd), — suggest  this 
name  for  a  number  of  trees  found  growing  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
Genesee  River  at  Golah,  Monroe  County,  and  Mount  Morris, 
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Livingston  County.  New  York,  by  John  Dunbar,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  {Kirks  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  ^'ork.  These 
trees,  which  hax'e  at  diiTerent  times  been  considered  both  C.  laci- 
niosa  and  C.  ovala,  voxy  among  themselves  in  the  color  and  pubes- 
cence of  the  branchlets,  in  the  size  of  the  buds,  and  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  fruit  and  nuts.  The  leaves  have  the  7  or  9  leaflets  of 
C.  iaciniosaf  but  the  leaflets  are  usuaHy  narrower  than  those  of  that 
species  and  less  pubescent.  I  have  selected  no.  68  Dunbar,  Sep* 
tember  19, 191 1,  as  the  type  of  this  hybrid,  as  the  tree* is  still  stand- 
ing and  can  easily  be  located. 

Leaves  y-foliate,  the  petioles  and  rachis  slender,  glabrous;  leaf- 
lets acuminate,  puberulous  on  the  lower  surface  and  pubescent  on 
the  under  side  of  the  midribs,  the  terminal  oblong-obovate,  cuneate, 
and  gradually  narrowed  below  into  a  slender  petiolulc  1.5  cm.  in 
length,  the  lateral  lanceolate  to  oblanceolate,  nearly  sessile.  Fruit 
oblong,  roundfd  at  ends,  glabrous,  4  cm.  lonj;,  t,  cm.  in  diameter; 
involucre  splitting  to  the  base,  5  mm.  in  thickness;  nut  oblong,  grad- 
ually narrowL-d  and  rounded  at  base,  acute  at  apex,  compressed, 
conspicuously  ridged  to  below  the  middle,  pale  brown,  3  cm.  long, 
2.5  cm.  wide,  and  2  cm.  thick. 

.\  tree  So-oo  ft.  high,  with  light  gray  scaly  bark,  stout  spreading  hranchlets 
puberulous  early  in  the  season,  glabrous  and  pale  red-brown  in  the  autumn. 
Tcnninal  bwls,  oblong,  acute,  i .  5-1 .8  cm.  long  and  6-7  mm.  in  diameter,  the 
outer  scales  dark  red-brown  and  puberulous. 

Golah.  Monroe  County,  New  York,  /.  Dut^bar,  September  19,  1911 
(no.  68,  type). 

No.  ^l  Golah,  collected  by  7.  Dunbar  September  19,  1911,  has 
the  leaves  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaflets  like  those  of  C.  owUa; 
the  petioles  and  rachis  are  pubescent,  and  the  leaflets  are  more 
pubescent  than  those  of  no.  68.  The  fruit  is  oblong-obovoid,  com- 
pressed, rounded  at  base,  abruptly  acute  at  apex,  4  cm.  long,  3  cm. 
wide,  and  2  cm.  thick,  with  an  involucre  splitting  nearly  to  the 
base  and  4  cm.  thick.  The  nut  is  oblong-obovoid,  acute  at  the 
ends,  only  sli^'hily  angled,  and  jiale  in  color. 

This  tree,  which  is  still  standin<,:.  is  80  fl.  hi^li.  with  ashy  gray 
bark  (ii\  ided  into  plates  l)ut  not  scparai iii^i;  into  loosely  attached 
scales  like  that  ot  its  supposed  parents,  and  stout  reddish  glabrous 
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branchlets.  'I'he  terminal  wintcr-l)U(ls  arc  acute,  i  8  cm.  Ion?,  the 
outer  scales  pale  pubescent,  the  inner  hoary  tomentose.  In  the 
numht  r  of  katlets  the  leaves  of  this  tree  resemble  those  of  lad- 
niosa,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  leaflets  tlicy  resemble  those  of  C.  ovata 
var.  fraxinijoliu.  In  shape  the  fruit  resembles  a  small  fruit  of  C. 
laciniosa,  but  the  involucre  is  thinner  than  that  of  C  .  ovata  or 
C.  laciniosa.  The  nut  is  more  like  that  of  C.  laciniosa;  the  bark 
and  color  of  the  branchlets  are  unlike  those  of  either  of  the  supposed 
[ja  rents.  The'  winter-buds  are  more  like  those  of  C.  laciniosa  than 
of  C.  owtta. 

No.  61  Golah,  /.  Dunbar,  September  29,  191 1,  has  the  leaves 
of  C.  laciniosa^  short-oblong  fruit  4  cm.  long,  depressed  at  the  apex 
like  that  of  C.  owUa^  with  an  involucre  6  mm.  in  thickness.  The 
branchlets  are  red  and  glabrous  and  unlike  those  of  either  parent. 
Except  in  the  branchlets  this  number  resembles  a  small«fruited 
C.  laciniosa. 

No.  66  Golah,  /.  Dunbar.  September  19.  191 1,  has  the  leaves 

of  C.  laciniosa,  oblong  slighth  obovoid  pubescent  fruit  only  3  cm. 
long,  with  an  involucre  4  cm.  in  thickness,  and  a  compressed 
slightly  angled  reddish  nut.  'J  he  branchlets  are  reddish,  pubescent, 
and  about  as  thick  as  those  of  the  common  form  of  C.  ovata.  The 
buds  are  acute  and  7-8  mm.  long,  with  puberulous  outer  scales. 

No.  73  Golah,  J.  Dunbar.  September  iq,  iqit.  has  the  leaves 
of  C.  laciniosa,  fruit  similar  to  that  of  no.  06  and  slender,  densely 
pubescent  brown  branchlets  resembling  those  of  a  pubescent  form 
of  C.  ovaia.  . 

No.  907  Golah,  J.  Dunbar,  September  19,  191 1,  has  the  leaves 
of  no.  68,  fruit  like  no.  61,  stout  glabrous  red  branchlets  and  ter> 
minal  buds  i  .5  cm.  long,  the  outer  scales  covered  with  pale  pubes^ 
cence. 

No.  208  Golah,  /.  Dunbar,  September  19,  191 1,  has  leaves 
resembling  in  shape  those  of  C.  cwsto,  fruit  like  that  of  no.  73  and 
3  cm.  long;  branchlets  somewhat  stouter  and  less  pubescent  than 
those  of  no.  73,  and  the  winter  buds  of  C.  omfa. 

No.  250  Golah,  /.  Dunbar,  August  31,  1915,  has  the  leaves  of 
C.  laciniosa,  obovoid  pubescent  fruit  .^-.^-S  cm.  long,  with  an 
Involucre  5  mm.  in  thickness,  and  a  slightly  compressed  angled 
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nut.  The  braadilets  resemble  those  of  the  pubescent  form  of 
C.  evata. 

No.  251  Golab,  J.  Dunbar,  August  31,  1915,  has  only  slightly 
pubescent  leaves  with  leaflets  resembling  in  shape  those  of  C.  ozala 
var.  fraxifii folia.  'Vhv  fruit  is  pubescent,  subglobose,  3  cm.  long 
and  rather  broader  than  lon<:.  with  an  involucre  3  mm.  in  thickness; 
the  nut,  althou>^h  less  prominently  ridged,  resembles  the  nut  of  C. 
ovala.    The  branchlets  are  reddish  brown  and  puberulous. 

No.  252  (iolah,  J.  Dunbar.  August  31,  IQ15.  has  the  leaves  of 
C.  laciniosa.  oblung  pubescent  iriiit  3  cm.  long,  with  an  involucre 
5  mm.  in  thickness  and  conspicuously  angled  nuts.  The  branchlets 
are  stout,  dark  red-brown,  and  dmsdy  pubescxnt.  The  terminal 
bud  is  about  x  cm.  in  length.  Except  in  the  color  of  the  branchlets, 
the  small  size  of  the  buds,  and  in  the  small  size  of  the  fruit,  this 
number  resembles  C.  laciniosa. 

No.  255,  /.  Dunbar,  August  31,  19 15.  Althou^  only  puberu- 
lous,  the  leaves  otherwise  generaJly  resemble  those  of  C.  hcinicsa. 
The  fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  no.  73,  but  the  involucre  is  7  mm.  in 
thickness;  the  nut  is  only  slightly  compressed  and  angled.  The 
branchlets  are  reddish  brown,  pubescent,  and  as  stout  as  those  of 
the  common  form  of  C.  avata.  The  bud  is  i  cm.  long  with  pubes- 
cent outer  scales. 

No.  254  Golah,  J.  Dunbar,  August  31,  1015,  has  leaves  resem- 
bling th(»se  of  no.  68,  the  fruit  of  C.  laciniosa,  and  red  nearl>-  glabrous 
winter  branchleu.  The  winter-buds  are  i  cm.  long  with  puberu- 
lous oultr  scales. 

No.  50.  Mount  Morris.  Li\  ingston  County.  J .  Dunbar.  This 
has  leavc^  like  no.  08  from  Goiah;  the  fruit  is  that  of  C.  laciniosa 
and  4  cm.  long.  The  branchlets  are  slender,  reddish,  and  glabrous; 
the  winter-buds  are  about  i  cm.  in  length  with  pubescent  outer 
scales. 

There  is  so  much  variation  in  these  trees  that  their  hybrid 
origin  seems  probable.  The  most  remarkable  things  about  them 
are  the  red  glabrous  lustrous  brandilets  of  some  of  the  trees;  these 
are  entirely  unlike  those  of  either  of  the  supposed  parents  and  sug- 
gest that  one  of  the  forms  of  C.  amlis  or  C.  glabra  might  have  had 
some  influence  on  them.  If  they  are  hybrids  in  large  part  between 
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C.  hhi'ttiosa  and  C.  mala,  as  T  believe,  they  are  the  only  hybrids 
between  two  species  of  Eucarya  whieh  ha\  e  been  noticed,  other 
hybrids  of  Carya  having  been  produced  by  the  crossinj^  of  2  species 
of  Apocarya  or  of  a  species  of  Apocarya  with  a  s)>ecie^  of  Eurarxa. 
In  the  case  of  other  hybrids  of  Carya  only  a  single  tree  or  single 
trees  in  diflfcrcnt  locations  have  been  noticed.  The  hickory  trees 
in  western  New  York,  however,  have  been  more  carefully  ezanuned 
by  Mr.  Dunbar  and  his  associates  than  the  hidcories  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  When  the  trees  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  as  carefully  and  intelligently  studied,  it  is  possible  that 
many  hybrid  hickories  and  many  individuals  of  these  hybrids  will 
be  found,  just  as  in  recent  years  many  hybrid  oaks  often  with 
numerous  individuals  have  been  found. 

Akn'old  Arboretum 
Jauaica  Plain,  Mass. 


FERTILIZATION  IN  LILIUM 
COIfTRIBUTlONS  FROM  THE  HULL  BOTANICAL  LABORATORY  343 

WaNOA  WXNtOBft 

(with  plates  xi-xiii) 
Introduction 

The  cv-tological  phenomena  of  fertilization  have  been  studied 
with  greater  detail  in  the  gymnosi>erms  than  in  the  angiosperms. 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  .discover  whether  there 
is  a  similarity  between  the  process  o\  fertilization  as  already 
described  lor  f^x  mnosperms  and  that  oi  angiosperms.  Lilium  has 
long  been  the  tNpe  used  in  the  study  of  fertilization  in  the  class- 
room; it  \va>  chosen  lor  the  subject  of  study  in  this  cast-  because  it 
lends  it>elf  i)arlicukirly  well  to  cytological  work.  The  writer  is 
indebted  lu  Dr.  C.  J.  Chamderlain  for  the  su<jjjestion  of  the 
problem  and  for  his  helpful  assistance  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

In  Pinus  (i,  3,  5,  7,  8),  Tsuga  (14),  Juniperus  (18,  19),  and 
Abies  (xa)  evidence  has  been  brou^t  to  bear  upon  the  fact  that  no 
fusion  of  the  male  and  female  chromatic  substance  takes  place. 

Blackhan  (i),  in  1898,  described  the  cytological  features  of 
fertilization  in  Pinus  sUvestris,  While  the  outlines  of  the  2  sexual 
nuclei  are  still  visible,  the  chromosomes  are  found  in  2  separate 
dumps;  and  even  on  the  spindle  fibers  of  the  first  division  they 
can  be  distinguished  into  2  groups.  After  a  longitudinal  >plitting 
the  half  cliromosomes  fuse  together  in  the  telophase  of  the  division. 

Chamberlain's  (3)  account  of  oogenesis  in  Pinus  Laricio 
includes  figures  of  the  male  and  egg  nuclei.  He  states  that  aft<^-r 
the  male  {ironucleus  is  within  the  oosphere  nucleus  the  chromatin 
of  the  2  jironuclei  appears  as  2  distinct  masses  in  the  spireme  stage. 
"Perhaps  segmentation  of  the  2  spirt  nu  >  occurs  while  they  are  still 
s(.  j)arate."  In  Tsir^.i  ninadcnsis  Mlrrill  (14)  reports  :  of 
chromosomes  distinct  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  first  spindle. 
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Miss  Ferguson  (7),  in  her  fitst  paper  on  Pinus  Strobus  in  i9oi» 
finds  that  the  2  diromatic  groups  are  distinctly  recognizable  at  the 
time  of  the  segmentation  of  the  spiremes,  and  can  still  be  clearly 
made  out  during  the  early  development  of  the  chromosomes,  but 
not  as  late  as  the  equatorial  plate  stage.  "There  is  never  any 
fusion,  as  ordinarily  understood,  of  the  male  and  female  nuclei." 
In  her  second  paper  on  Pinus  Miss  Fergt'sox  f8)  describes  the 
longitudinal  splitting  of  the  24  chromosomes  on  the  equatorial 
plate.  According  to  Xor^n  (18,  19).  the  essential  features  of  fer- 
tilization in  Juniperus  comvtunis  are  similar  to  those  of  Pinus. 

A  very  detailed  account  of  fertilization  is  given  by  Hutchinson 
(12)  for  Abit's  halsamea.  Two  groups  ul  chromatin  at  the  micro- 
pylar  end  of  the  egg  nucleus,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  become 
separated  into  16  chromosomes  each,  and  these  pass  on  to  the 
spindle  fibers.  The  2  spindles  in  the  metaphase  fuse,  and  the 
chromosomes  are  arranged  to  form  16  pairs,  each  pair  forming  a  C, 
in  whidi  the  2  chromosomes  are  twisted  about  each  other.  By 
means  of  a  transverse  break  at  the  angle  of  the  bent  chromosomes 
each  pair  forms  4  segments.  Of  the  64  segments,  32  go  to  each  pole, 
where  in  the  daughter  nuclei  they  remain  very  distinct. 

Chamberlain  counted  12  chromosomes  in  Stangeria  (4)  at 
the  equatorial  plate  stage  of  the  division  of  the  fertilized  egg.  while 
the  sporophyte  number  is  24.  He  accounts  for  the  haploid  number 
by  assuming  the  chromosomes  to  be  of  a  double  character,  and 
supports  Hi'TCHiNSOx's  view  of  the  y>airing  of  chromosomes. 

In  angi()sj)erms  the  l)eha\it)r  of  the  chromatin  during  fertiliza- 
tion has  received  little  attention.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  nuclei  fuse  while  in  the  resting  condition 
almost  imme(liatel\'  alter  they  come  in  contact  and  lorm  a  definite 
resting  nucleus,  differing  only  in  its  greater  size  from  the  unfertilized 
egg  nucleus. 

Gihgnard's  (9)  pajK  r  in  189 1  on  fertilization  in  LUium  Martagon 
contains  statements  overlooked  by  most  writers.  The  formation 
of  2  distinct  spiremes  in  the  male  and  egg  nudei  was  observed  but 
not  figured.  No  fusion  is  brought  about  between  the  chromatin 
of  the  2  nuclei,  even  when  the  nudear  membranes  disappear. 
The  segments  of  each  spireme  pass  on  to  the  equatorial  plate,  where 
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each  splits  longitudinally.  In  1895  Mottier  (15)  first  described 
the  vermiform  shape  of  the  male  nuclei  in  LUium  Martagon, 
The  male  and  egg  nuclei  fuse  in  the  resting  condition  after  com- 
ing in  contact  and  are  figured  as  forming  a  resting  nudeus.  In 
189S  Nawaschin  (15)  announced  the  discovery  of  double  fertili- 
zation in  LUium  Martagon  and  FrUUlana  tetuUa.  The  male 
nucleus  that  fuses  with  the  polar  nuclei  loses  its  spiral  form,  but 
the  3  nuclei  remain  distinct  until  the  prophase  of  the  division.  The 
fusion  of  the  3  nuclei  occurs  when  the  numerous  chromosomes  come 
together  on  the  equatorial  plate.  "  Fusion  OCCUrs,  not  in  t  he  resting 
stage,  as  Mottier  indicates,  but  in  the  prophases  of  the  division, 
as  Guir.N ARD  first  observed." 

The  motility  of  the  male  nuclei  is  described  for  IJliunt  Marlagon 
and  Fritillaria  Ictirlla  by  Nawasi  mix  (16,  17);  for  the  tulip  by 
(iruiXARD  (11);  and  for  LUium  MarUi^on  and  L.  aurulum  by 
Bla(  KMA\  and  Welsford  (2),  and  Miss  Welsford  (23).  These 
authors  attribute  independent  motion  to  the  male  nuclei. 

In  Paris  guadri/olia  and  Trillium  grandijhrum  Ernst  (6)  finds 
a  striking  difference  between  the  fusion  of  the  male  nucleus  with  the 
egg  and  that  with  the  polar  nudet.  In  the  former  case  the  fusion 
is  complete,  so  that  a  typical  resting  nudeus  is  formed.  In  the 
latter  case  the  polar  nuclei  begin  to  form  spiremes  even  before  the 
male  nucleus  arrive,  and  in  the  group  of  the  3  nuclei  (the  2  polar 
nuclei  and  the  male  nucleus)  3  spiremes  are  distinguishable. 

Distinct  maternal  and  i  )aternal  chromosomes  were  first  described 
for  an  angiosperm  by  Miss  Pace  (21).  She  found  spiremes  in  all 
nudd  of  the  embryo  sac  of  Cypripedium  before  fusion  took  place. 
The  spireme  was  well  formed  in  every  nucleus,  and  shorlene<l  almost 
enough  to  sediment  into  ehroniosome?.  "It  would  seem  in  this 
case,  that  if  fusion  does  take  place,  there  could  be  no  pdssihility 
of  a  fusion  of  the  chromatin,  which  would  certainly  divide  into 
chromosomes  I'roni  the  spireme  a>  it  i^  now  formed." 

Xawas(  HiN  (17)  published  aiiother  paper  on  I.ilium  M iirtai^oii 
in  1910.  again  emphasizing  the  fact  that  llie  mature  nuclei  arc 
capable  of  movement.  He  finds  that  the  mitosis  of  the  2  male 
nudei  in  the  pollen  tube  is  characterized  at  an  early  stage  by  sharply 
differentiated  chromosomes,  so  that  the  sperm  nudei  do  not  reach 
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the  resting  stage,  but  remain  in  the  condition  characteristic  of  a 
telophase. 

Recently  Sax  (ai)  has  investigated  FriHUaria  pudica.  In  most 
cases  it  is  not  until  the  male  nudeus  and  the  egg  nudeus  have 
completely  fused  that  he  finds  any  appearance  of  the  formation  of 
the  spireme.  In  rare  cases,  however,  the  spireme  stage  is  found 
while  the  2  nuclei  are  still  distinct  in  outline.  He  believes  that  the 
rare  appearance  of  such  cases  is  probably  of  little  significance,  since 
it  is  probable  that  these  nuclei  subsequently  fuse  completely  because 
no  later  stages  were  found  in  which  fusion  was  incomplete.  From 
the  man\-  stages  and  abundant  cases  of  triple  fusion  he  observed 
he  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  2  polar  nuclei  and  the  male 
nucleus  luse  completely  and  that  the  subsequent  division  is  normal. 

Methods 

Stages  in  fertilization  were  obtained  from  ovaries  of  Ulium 
pkUaddplttcum  collected  in  the  field  near  Osborn,  Calumet,  and 
Pine,  Indiana,  in  June  and  early  July,  1916,  at  the  time  when  the 
petals  snapped,"  and  after  the  petak  had  fallen.  To  correlate 
the  time  of  pollination  with  stages  in  fertilization,  flowos  were 
brou^t  into  the  laboratory .  pollinated,  and  kept  under  bell  jars 
for  several  days,  until  fertilization  had  taken  place.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  petals  drop  on  the  third  day  after  pollination, 
and  the  style  separates  from  the  ovary  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
The  male  nucleus  was  in  contact  with  the  egg  nudeus  from  60  to  72 
hours  alter  pollination. 

The  material  for  Lilium  hii^ijiorum  was  obtained  from  plants 
grown  in  the  greenhouse.  It  produced  seeds  nadily.  although  it  is 
generally  relen  ted  not  to  set  seed,  The  male  nucleus  was  in  contact 
with  the  egg  nucleus  about  120  hours  after  pollination.  Uf  the 
upward  of  500  cases  of  fertilization  observed  in  these  2  species,  the 
majority  showed  the  male  and  egg  nudei  in  contact,  with  their 
chromatin  in  early  prophases  of  the  division. 

Chrom-acetic-osmic  and  Flemming's  medium  solutions  were 
used  as  fixatives,  and  the  ovaries  trimmed  so  as  to  permit  more 
rapid  penetration  of  the  embryo  sacs.  Sections  were  cut  10  m 
thick  and  stained  with  Flemming*s  triple  stain  or  Haidenhain*s 
iron-alum-haemato3cylin. 
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Upon  leaving  the  pollen  tube  the  male  nuclei  retain  their  coiled 
shape  for  some  time.  The  egg  nucleus  (hg.  i),  with  chromatin  in  a 
resting  condition  before  the  arrival  of  the  male  nucleus,  remains 
in  this  condition,  while  the  male  nucleus  lies  in  contact  with  it. 
Stages  can  be  found  abundantly  in  which  the  male  nucleus  has 
penetrated  the  egg  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  egg  nucleus,  and  in 
which  the  chromatin  of  the  former  is  in  an  early  prophase  (fig.  3), 
or  spireme  stage  (fig.  3),  while  the  chromatin  of  the  latter  more 
lightly  staining  nuc  leus  is  in  the  resting  stage.  The  male  nucleus 
is  more  or  less  curved  around  one  side  of  the  egg  nuc'<  us  dnd  u>ually 
measures  about  g/t  aX  its  short  diameter,  while  the  spherical  egg 
nucleus  is  10-12 /i  in  ^liameter.  Snrm  the  male  nucleus  becomes 
more  rounded,  as  is  shown  in  tig  4,  where  the  chromatin  in  both 
nuclei  is  slill  in  the  same  staii^c  as  in  fiff.  3, 

The  chromatin  of  the  e^j;  nuc]cu>  is  then  formed  into  a  spireme 
(figs.  5.  6);  but  this  spireme  was  m-wr  found  io  stain  as  densely 
or  become  as  regular  as  that  of  the  male  nuc  leus.  The  membranes 
of  the  2  nuclei  seem  still  to  be  in  contact  at  this  stage.  No  fusion 
of  the  spiremes  takes  place,  but  eadi  is  segmented  into  chromo- 
somes independently.  This  aa»unt  agrees  with  that  of  Gvignaicd 
for  LUium  Moftagon,  where  no  fusion  takes  place  between  the 
chromatic  elements  of  the  2  nuclei. 

In  the  gymnosperms  investigated  the  separate  groups  of  chro* 
mosomes  formed  from  the  male  and  female  spiremes  respectively 
become  oriented  on  separate  spindles,  and  then  the  2  spindles  fuse 
during  the  metaphasi.  Wht  ther  or  not  this  is  true  for  LiUum 
has  not  been  determined.  The  entire  process  of  fertilization  in 
Lilium  is  an  exceedingly  rapid  one.  since  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  disrharc;e  of  the  male  nuclei  and  the  formation  of  the  2-celled 
embryo  is  probably  not  longer  than  8  hours.  Since  the  contact 
stage  of  the  2  nuclei  in  the  prophases  of  the  division  is  of  such  rrla- 
ti\  el>'  (.'ommon  occurrence  in  prejiarations  m<ulc,  it  would  s(  t-tn  tliat 
it  occuj)ies  the  ;j;reater  part  of  this  time,  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
actual  division  of  the  fertilized  egg  is  a  very  difficult  stage  to  obtain. 
One  very  favorable  preparation  shows  this  division,  with  some  of 
the  chromosomes  still  on  the  equatorial  plate  and  others  already 
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near  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  Figs,  11,  12,  and  13  represent  the 
3  sections  of  this  spindle,  and  in  fig.  14  the  3  drawin^^s  are 
superimposed  and  slightly  diagrammed.  Of  the  24  chromosonus 
present  on  the  equatorial  plate,  12  are  contributed  by  the  male 
nucleus  and  r  j  by  the  egg  nucleus.  The  chromosomes  are  not 
<]r;nvn  into  the  sharp  U's  and  C's  so  characlcrislic  ol  divisions  in 
Liiium.  The  chromosomes  come  together  in  pairs  in  which  they 
twist  more  or  less  about  eadi  other  (tig.  1 2a) .  Each  of  the  chromo- 
somes of  the  1 2  pairs  then  breaks  transversely  at  the  center  of  the 
ellipse  it  forms,  each  pair  gix  ing  rise  to  4  segments.  The  48  seg' 
ments  in  the  form  of  small  rods  remain  paired  (fig.  12^,  c)  as  they 
move  toward  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  The  components  of  each 
pair  are  similar  in  size  so  far  as  could  be  determined;  one  segment 
is  male  and  the  other  female  in  origin.  In  fig.  14  the  12  pairs  of 
chromosomes  are  rq[>resented,  with  the  4  segments  of  a  pair  indi- 
cated 1)\  the  same  number.  All  segments  going  to  one  pole  are  in 
black,  those  to  the  opposite  pole  in  outline.  Chromosomes  8  and 
1 2  have  not  as  yet  come  in  contact  and  the  transverse  break  has 
not  yet  appeared.  This  behavior  of  chromosomes  resembles  that 
of  the  \\x>\  reduction  division  in  tetrad  formation.  There  is  a 
pairing  of  chromosomes  and  a  subsequent  transverse  breaking. 
The  result  ol  the  divi>ion  is  not  the  reduced  number  ol  chromosomes, 
however,  but  the  diploid  number,  lor  only  a  transverse  break  occurs, 
and  no  lurllier  splitting. 

In  the  telophase  ul  thi»  division  (figs.  15,  16)  no  further  evidence 
of  the  pairing  of  the  chromosomes  could  be  observed.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  the  individuality  of  the  chromosomes  derived 
from  the  male  and  egg  nuclei  would  persist.  The  second  division 
(tig.  1 7)  of  the  fertilized  egg  is  in  all  respects  like  the  ordinary  vege- 
tative division  in  Liliumi  with  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  the 
characteristic  U-shaped  chromosomes  during  the  metaphase. 

Observations  were  also  made  on  the  behavior  of  the  chromatin 
during  triple  fusion.  The  process  occurs  much  more  rapidly  and  the 
resulting  nucleus  divides  at  least  twice  before  the  fertilized  egg 
undergoes  division.  At  the  time  that  the  endosperm  nucleus 
divides  (fig.  7)  the  male  and  egg  nuclei  are  still  in  the  stage  shown  in 
fig.  3  or  4.  The  2  polar  nuclei,  with  membranes  distinct,  are  in  the 
resting  condition  when  the  male  nucleus  in  the  spireme  stage  comes 
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in  contact  with  them  (tig.  8).  A  spireme  is  then  formed  in  each 
polar  nucleus  also  (fig.  q\  and  the  nuclear  membranes  disappear 
at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  nuclei.  The  lower  polar  nucleus  is 
usually  a  little  larger  than  the  one  coming  from  the  micropylar  end 
of  the  embryo  sac.    The  male  nucleus  is  at  the  left  in  ti^^.  q. 

Segmentation  of  spircnu>  occurs  so  that  on  the  spindle  ilig.  19) 
the  chromosomes  are  extremely  \on<i,  and  U-shaped.  The  number 
of  segments  is  dilhtull  to  ascertain,  but  it  approaches  the  7,x 
number.  The  division  is  accomplished  by  a  longitudinal  splitting 
of  chromosomes,  producing  in  the  anaphase  a  mass  of  long  bent 
segments  that  cannot  be  counted  with  any  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  betwem  the  first  division  of  the 
fertilized  egg  and  that  of  the  endosperm  nucleus.  The  former  is 
characterized  by  shorter  stratghter  chromosomes,  a  pairing  of 
chromosomes,  and  a  subsequent  transverse  breaking  of  each  pair  to 
form  4  segments,  of  which  2  go  to  each  pole.  The  division  of  the 
endosperm  nucleus  resembles  the  ordinary  vegetative  division  by 
means  of  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  chromosomes.  The  number  of 
chromosomes  is  3*.  Since  previous  cytological  work  has  not 
covered  the  necessary  phases,  it  is  possible  that  the  description  of 
the  behavior  of  chromosomes  during  the  hrst  division  of  the 
fertilized  egg  here  given  may  apply  quite  generally  to  angiosp<*rms. 
A  lonptudinal  splitting;  of  chromosomes  on  the  equatorial  plate 
would  brin^  about  the  same  result  in  that  the  2X  number  of  chromo- 
somes ^oe^  to  each  of  the  daughter  nuclei;  but  the  supposition  of  a 
longitudinal  splitting  would  not  account  for  the  situation  described. 
If  a  loniritudinal  spliltini^  should  occur  before  the  Iranhverse  break- 
ing, railier  than  u  pairing  of  chromosomes,  the  resulting  number 
would  be  96  rather  than  48  segments. 

The  3  phases  of  fertilization,  union  of  cells,  union  of  nuclei,  and 
union  of  chromosomes,  occur  in  rapki  succes^on  in  animals,  since 
the  reduction  division  immediately  precedes  fertilization.  In  plants 
the  3  processes  may  be  separated  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
in  the  rusts  there  is  a  long  gap  between  the  union  of  the  gametes 
at  the  base  of  the  aecidium  and  the  nuclear  and  chromosome 
conjugation.  In  some  of  the  green  algae,  such  as  Oedogonium^  the  3 
come  close  together,  since  reduction  follows  soon  after  fertilization. 
In  the  brown  algae  the  3  are  also  close  together,  but  reduction 
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precedes  fertilization.  In  the  higher  plants  cell  and  nuclear 
union  have  been  thought  to  come  close  toptthrr  at  the  beginnin£r 
of  the  sporophytc  generation,  while  the  chromosome  union  difl  not 
occur  until  during  the  reduction  division  at  the  end  of  the  s[)oro- 
phyte  generation.  In  Abies,  as  found  by  Hutchinson;  in 
Startler  id.  according  to  Chamberlain;  and  in  Lilium  there  seems 
to  be  evidence  of  a  chromosome  union  at  the  time  of  fertilization. 

Sumniaiy 

1.  The  eg«;  nucleus  is  in  a  resting  condition  when -the  male 
nucleus,  in  >])ireme  stable,  coine>  in  contact  with  it, 

2.  Distint  t  male  and  female  spiremes  are  formed  which  are 
segmented  into  chruniosomes  while  the  nuclei  are  in  contact. 

3.  On  the  equatorial  plate  the  male  and  female  chromosomes 
come  together  in  x  number  of  pairs  and  divide  by  means  of  a 
transverse  break,  each  pair  forming  4  segments.  The  segments 
move  to  the  poles  in  pairs.  Of  the  4A-  segments  formed,  2X  go  to 
each  pole  of  the  spindle. 

4.  The  chromosomes  on  the  equatorial  plate  of  the  second 
division  of  the  fertilized  egg  divide  longitudinally. 

5.  The  endosperm  nucleus  divides  at  least  twice  before  the 
fertilized  egg  undergoes  division. 

6.  A  distinct  spireme  is  formed  in  each  of  the  nuclei  of  the  triple 
fusion,  and  the  3*  segments  are  oriented  on  the  equatorial  plate. 

7.  The  endosperm  nucleus  divides  in  the  t\'pical  vegetative 
manner  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  chromosomes. 

ExpEauitNT  Station 
AcBicvLTUftAi  College,  N.l>. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  Xl-XiU 

All  drawings  were  made  with  an  Abb£  camem  ludda  at  table  level  and 

Zeiss  apochroinntir  objectives  and  compensating;  oculars.  For  fig-  7  the  8 
ocular  and  2  ,0  mm.  objective  were  used.  Riving;  a  magnification  of  i  ;oo;  for 
the  remainder  of  the  drawings  the  18  ocular  was  used  with  the  2  0  mm. 
objective,  and  the  magnificatkiit  was  4000.  All  drawings  were  reduced  one-half 
in  reproduction. 

PLATE  xt 

Fig.  I.— Egg  before  fertilisation,  with  nucleus  in  resting  condition; 

X2000;  L.  phiUidclphicum. 

Fic  ?Mnlr  nucleus  in  early  prophase;  egg  nucleus  in  resting  condition; 
Xiooo;  L.  philiuidphicum. 

Fig.  3.— Chromatin  of  egg  nucleus  more  irregular;  male  nucleus  still 
curved  around  egg  nucleus;  X  sooo;  L,  phUadeJphicHm. 

Fig.  4.— Male  nucleus  rounded;  X2000;  L.  longifiorum. 

Fig.  5. — Early  spireme  in  egg  nucleusi:  X  3000:  L  philadelphkum. 

Fig.  6. — Distinct  spiremes  in  male  and  egg  nucleus;  segmentation  begun; 
X2000;  L.  longifiorum. 

Fig.  7. — Endosperm  nucleus  undetgoing  division  wldle  egg  nucleus  is  in 
resting  stage  and  male  nucleus  in  contact  with  it  shows  a  spireme;  Xyje; 
L.  philadelpkicum. 

PLATE  XII 

Fig.  8.— Triple  fusion;  male  nucleus  in  spireme  stage,  upper  and  lower 
polar  nuclei  with  chromatin  in  resting  stage;  X2000;  L.km^fiomm. 

Fkc.  g. — ^Distinct  spiremes  in  3  nuclei  of  triple  fusion;  male  nudeus  at 
upper  left;  X2000;  L.  phil  ui-fphkum. 

FiC.  10.— Metaphase  of  endosperm  nucleus;   X2000;  L.  phihuirlphiCHnt. 

Flc.  17. — Second  liivi^on  of  fertilized  egg;  X^ooo;  L.  longifiorum. 

PLATE  XI It 

Figs,  i  i  - 13. — ^Three  sections  of  spindle  of  fertilized  egg  in  division ,  showing 
pairing  of  chromosomes,  transverse  break.,  moving  of  pairs  to  the  poles;  X  3000; 

L.  hngijlorum. 

Fig.  14. — Diagram  of  division  of  fertilised  egg,  made  by  superimposing 
figs.  11-13;  the  13  pairs  of  chromosomes  are  represented,  with  4  segments  of  a 

[>air  indicated  by  the  same  number;  segments  in  solid  black  gO  to  one  pole, 
while  tho.'^e  in  outline  go  to  the  other  pole;  chromosomes  numbered  S  and  la 
have  not  yet  paired  or  segmented. 

Fig.  15. — ^Early  telophase  of  first  division;  Xiooo;  L.  longifiorum. 

Fig.  16. — ^Late  telophase  of  first  division;  Xsooe;  L.  loHgifiortm. 
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ABNORMAL  CONJUGATION  IN  SPIROGYR.\ 

J.  G.  Brown 
(WIIH  THSEE  figures) 

Recently  while  teaching  a  class  in  plant  histology,  the  attention 

of  the  writer  was  directed  by  one  of  his  students  to  the  conjugating 
cells  of  Spirogyra  shown  in  the  acoimpanymg  figures.  The  material 
from  which  the  figures  were  drawn,  which  answered  to  Wolle's 


description  of  5.  nitida,^  was  collected  in  the  Rillito  River  north  of 
Tucson  in  April  19 17.  When  they  were  examined  under  low 
power  lens,  the  conjugating  cells  shown  in  fig.  i  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  knot.  Upon  analyzing  the  situation,  one  of  the 
four  cells  was  found  to  have  connections  with  three  others,  two  with 

*  W0U.C,  FxANCis,  Fresh-water  aifM  of  the  United  States,  p.  217. 
369]  (Botanical  Gtaette,  vol.  66 
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two  others,  and  the  fourth  with  one  other.  Three  of  the  conjuga- 
tion branches  formed  a  triple  connection^  and  two  other  cases  of 
triple  connection  were  found  on  the  same  slide.  The  cells  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2  also  presented  an  interesting  study  in  reproduction. 
One  cell  was  here  monoFK)Iizing  the  energies  of  two  cells  in  an  adja- 
cent filament,  while  its  neighbor  on  each  side  had  resorted  to  par- 
thenogenesis. Although  several  slides  were  examined,  no  cases  of 
lateral  conjugation  were  observed. 


Fig.  2 


.\l>in»rni;il  conju^^aliori  in  other  ^pccic-s  of  Spirogyra  has  been 
mcnliuncd  hy  scvi-ral  investigators.  noial)l>-  by  the  Wests.*  who 
h:n-e  cxamiiud  material  from  many  flitTerent  couiilrics.  Several 
types  of  scaiarilorm  cunjugalinn  lu  twccn  three  cv\\>  have  been 
described:  {a)  by  means  of  four  branches  conneciiiij^  lincc  cells 
belonging  to  two  different  filaments;  {b)  by  means  of  four  branches 
connecting  three  cells  belonging  to  as  many  different  filaments; 
(c)  b\'  means  of  three  branches  forming  a  triple  connection.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Wests  the  last  type  mentioned  is  very  rare.  They 
illustrate  a  case  of  triple  connection  of  conjugation  brandies  in 
5.  condemata  in  which  one  of  the  three  branches  has  prevented  the 

*WESiT,  W.  and  G.  S.,  Observations  oik  the  Coajvgaue.  Ann.  Botany 
12:39-58.  1898. 
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protoplasts  of  two  of  the  three  cells  concerned  from  fusing.  This 
appears  to  be  a  common  result,  and  the  large  proportion  of  failures 
has  been  interpreted  as  proving  the  abnonnaUt\  of  the  method. 
Anotht-  illustration  included  in  the  paper  cited  represents  a 
condition  in  S.  maxima  similar  to  the  one  described  in  this  note 
in  fig.  2  for  S.  nitida,  excepting  the  parthcnogenetically  formed 
spores.  The  f;rcat  profusion  of  conjufjation  branches?  exhibited  occa- 
sionally by  Spirogyra  filanu  nts.  arrnmpanicd  by  the  tendency  to 
form  abnormal  connections,  has  been  re<;ar(le(I  as  a  response  to 
environmental  conditions  excciitionally  unfavorable  for  vegetative 
growth.   In  this  region  such  external  factors  as  the  volume, 


h 

Fic.  5 


temperature,  and  salt  content  of  water  are  extremely  variable. 
The  fluctuation  in  water  volume  may  be  such  that  in  a  few  days 
a  large,  rapidly  flowing  stream  is  changed  to  a  tricklintj  brook,  then 
to  a  series  of  stagnant  pools,  then  later  to  a  "dry  river  "  carrying 
its  entire  How  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  the  winter 
snow  water  reaches  the  foothill  and  mesa  country  in  a  cold  comii- 
tion  after  showers  in  the  mountains.  Floods  of  this  cold  fresh 
water  must  have  a  decided  influence  <»n  the  al^al  veKetatii»n  of 
pools  by  lowering  the  Icmperaturc  and  salt  concentration,  increas- 
ing aeration,  and  thus  making  the  vegetative  conditions  more 
favorable.  Subsequent  evaporation  and  the  "run-o£F"  from  local 
showers  increase  the  salt  content  to  a  maximum  and  again  subject 
algae  to  unfavorable  vegetative  conditions,  thus  bringing  on  great 
reproductive  activity.  The  Spirogyra  figured  in  this  note  was 
collected  in  a  pool  which  had  gone  through  a  similar  cycle  of 
changing  conditions. 

UnivnsiTy  or  Axizona 
TocaoN,  Aii«. 
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CROSS-CONJUGATION  IN  SPIROGYRA  WEBERI 

(with  one  figure) 

The  writer  ha*;  rcjjorted'  the  occurrence  of  cross-conjugation  in 
Spirogyra  injJaia  i^Vauch.  i  Rabh.,  which  was  found  in  material  collected 
in  April  1915.  In  the  ^^pring  of  19 17  another  spedes  was  collected  in 
cross-conjugation.  Glycerine  nunuits  were  made  and  examined.  The 
phenomenon  in  this  case  is  veiy  similar  to  that  in  5.  Iii/fate.  Table  I 
shows  the  dimensions  of  S.  infiaia  and  S.  Weberi  as  given  by  WOLLB 
and  DeTo.vi,  also  the  material  collccled  liy  the  writer  in  1915  (which 
ha<  he*en  identified  as  S.  iufhfah  and  that  collected  in  1917  which 
corresponds  sufficiently  with  6'.  Weberi  to  be  identitied  with  that  species. 


TABLE  I 


1  ZVCOTR 

1 

ZVCOTSCBU 
Ungth  Width 

VCCETATIVS  CBU 

i   Length  . 

Width 

Length 

Width 

S.  inflata*  !  2XW 

S.  Weberi.*  1  jXW 

25  0 
29.6 

Greativ  inflated 

Slightly  inrtated 
87  «    1  3S  a 

42-144 

QQ  0 
100-350 
lOI 

14-18 

15  0 
18-35 

»S-9 

*  Dimensioiu  monliiig  to  Woiu  «nd  DsTOKl. 
t  .\veragc  of  15  nrnunitmcDti, 


Since  there  is  a  possibility  of  considerable  variation  in  the  aze  of  a 
plant  owing  to  various  causes,  such  as  food,  light,  heat,  etc.,  it  Is  probably 
well  to  add  the  fact  of  the  great  difference  in  the  inflation  of  the  zygote 
cells.   WoM.K  says  that  the  zygote  cell  of  S.  infiaUi  is  greatly  inflated, 

whilt  S.  Wthi^r;  is  luit  <Hi:htly  inflated.  If  we  estal)Ii«h  a  ratio  by 
dividing  the  diameter  of  the  zygote  cell  {d)  by  the  diameter  of  the  vegeta- 
tive cell  {d')j  j,f  and  apply  it  to  the  material  collected  in  1915,  we  get 

^=2  .^05;  while  applied  to  the  1917  material  we  get  ^=1.359.  This 

*  Cunningham.  Bert,  Sexuality  of  filament  of  Spirogyra.  Bor.  Gm.  63:486- 

500.  1017. 
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shows  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  collections,  and  taken 
with  the  facts  shown  in  the  table  leads  the  writer  to  identify  the  1917 
collection  as  S.  IVeberi  Keutz. 


Fig.  1. — a,  Spirogyra  Weber i;  b,  S.  inJUUa 

These  differences  are  shown  in  fig.  i,  from  preparations  made  at  the 
same  magnification,  in  the  same  mounting  media  of  identical  con- 
centration.— Bert  Cunningham,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  \.C. 


AN  ENDEMIC  BEGONI.\  OF  HAWAII 

The  flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago  exhibits  many  pronounced 
peculiarities,  .\niong  these  the  high  endemism,  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the 
spermatophytes,  is  noteworthy  and  unexcelled.  One  of  the  specific 
instances  of  endemi.sm,  very  interesting  to  the  student  of  plant  distri- 
bution, is  the  solitaPi'  begonia,  llillebrandia  sandwicensis  Oliver.  This 
lone  species,  sharply  precinclive  in  its  zonal  range,  is  undoubtedly  a 
vestige  of  an  ancient  flora  more  primitive  than  that  which  the  islands  now 
possess.  Its  presence  in  our  flora  constitutes  one  of  the  many  evidences, 
floral,  faunal,  and  geological,  that  at  one  time  in  the  histor>'  of  the 
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Pacific  Basin  llic  Hawaiian  Inlands  were  much  more  closely  a55wiated 
with  the  Andean  ami  South  Pacific  regions  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  Bcgoniaceae  comprise  4  genera,  of  which  two  are  monot\pic. 
Begonia,  with  400-500  species  in  trc^ical  and  subtropical  countries,  gives 
the  family  its  name  and  definition.  BegimkUa  has  3  species  in  Colombia. 
Symbegonia  in  New  Guinea  and  RUtdfraiidia  in  Hawaii  are  monotypic 
and  Httle  known.  As  Bailey'  remarks,  "The  begonias  are  exceedingly 
variable,  the  genus  running  into  about  60  well-marked  sections,  but  the 
intergradations  are  so  many  and  the  ts'^cntial  floral  characters  -;♦>  con- 
stant that  it  is  impracticable  to  break  up  the  great  group  into  separate 
genera.' 

Considering  the  family  as  a  whole,  it  is  practically  absent  from 
the  Pacific  region.  The  two  great  begonia  regions  are  (t)  South  America 
along  the  Andes  to  Mexico;  and  (2)  the  eastern  Himalayas  south- 
eastward to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 

vestigial  and  little-known  species,  one  in  New  Guinea  and  the  other  in 
Hawaii,  the  entire  family  is  now  without  representation  in  the  far- 
scattered  island  groups  of  the  southern,  equatorial,  and  northern  Pacific 
biological  provinces. 

The  genus  and  species  found  in  Hawaii  was  described  by  Oliver 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  25:361.  pL  46).  The  generic  name  is  in  honor  of 
Hawaii's  greatest  botanist,  Wiluak  Hillebrand,  who  resided  in  the 
islands  for  many  years,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  land  flora,  and 
was  the  author  of  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (1888).  HiUebrandia 
differs  from  Begonia  in  havinc;  the  ovary  free  in  its  upper  third,  and  in 
bearing  petaloid  orpan>  in  tlu'  female  flowers;  in  all  other  features  it 
strongly  resembles  the  true  begonias. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  plant  is  confined  to  the  montane  rain 
forest  zone.  It  occurs  on  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  group,  with  the 
exception  of  Hawaii,  from  which  it  has  not  been  recorded.  Its  alti- 
tudinal  range  is  from  3000  to  6000  ft.  The  islands  of  Kauai  and  Maui 
appear  to  possess  this  plant  in  greatest  abundance;  it  is  conunon  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  former,  and  occurs  in  practically  all  of  the  wet  ravines 
of  We'^t  Maui  and  Hale-a-ka-la.  In  ihe  Koolau  Gap  of  Mount 
Halc-a-ka-ia  it  attains  periection  and  a  height  oi  0  It.  On  ll»e  windward 
precipices  of  the  island  erf  Molokai  it  forms  a  beautiful  drapery,  and  is 
very  showy,  although  the  individual  plants  are  not  as  fine  as  those  which 
grow  in  more  sheltered  localities.  On  Oahu  it  is  very  rare,  and  is 
restricted  to  the  upper  levels  of  Mount  Ka-ala,  and  a  few  ^^o\s  in  the 
Punaluu  Mountains.  It  is  very  shade  tolerant  and  is  usually  found  in 

*  Bailey,  L.  H.,  Standard  cyclopedia  of  horticulture. 
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the  vicinity  of  waterfalls  or  in  the  depths  of  nairow,  sunless  ravines. 
In  many  of  its  ecological  characters  it  resembles  the  endemic  Gttnnera 

pela!(yidea. 

The  native  Hawaiian  name  tor  HiUebrandia  is  Pua-makii-nui,  lit- 
erally "the  flower  with  the  big  eyes,"  referring  to  the  large,  ^howy 
flowers,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  gloom  of  its  habitat.  On  the 
island  of  Kauai  it  is  known  as  Ala^nka-awa;  the  Kauai  natives  use 
many  names  and  words  which  are  used  in  no  other  parts  of  the  islancb. 
The  rhizomes  of  many  begonias,  particularly  those  of  South  America, 
are  hitter  and  astringent,  and  are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives  of 
those  countries.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  primitive  Hawaiians  used 
Hitlrbrandui  in  any  way,  althoviL'h  it  should  be  stated  that  much  of  the 
medicinal  lore  of  ancient  liavvau  hx-»  l>een  irrevocably  lost. — Vaughak 
MacCauceey,  College  oj  Haufaii,  Honolulu. 


SECONDARY  PARASITISM  IN  PHORADENDRON 

Brown's'  illustration  of  riiorodt ndran  ral i for n idem  parasitic  on 
P.flavesct  ny  has  a  twofold  interest.  First,  it  records  a  case  of  secondary 
parasitism  which  seems  to  be  very  rare  indeed.  It  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  been  noted  by  workers  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory, 
a  number  of  whom  have  been  especially  interested  in  parasitism.  For 
the  most  part  P.  macrophyllum  and  P.  californiatm  occur  on  quite 
(lifTerent  hosts. ^  Second,  the  case  is  of  interest  physiologically,  as 
HkoWN  <uppests.  in  its  relation  to  osmotic  and  other  physical  phenomena. 
Harris  and  L.wvrence,  in  their  study  of  the  sap  properties  oi  Jamaican 
montane  rain  forest  Loranthaceae,*  find  that  in  these  forms  the  sap 
extracted  irom  the  green  stems  of  the  leafless  spedes  shows  lower  osmotic 
concentration  than  that  from  the  foliar  tissues  of  the  leafy  forms.  Thus 
in  worliiiu'  uiili  7  sjiecies  of  Loranthaceae  they  found  average  values 
of  the  free2ing  point  lowering  oi  1.153%  '17^°.  ^nd  i  177°  in  the 
leafless  species  as  compared  with  i  305**,  r  347"!  i  ^oo**,  and  1.650**  in 

'  Brown.  J.  ti..  Mistletoe  vs.  mislictoc.    BoT.  G\/..  65:  ii}.?.  ./i?.  /.  1018. 

'This  is  presumably  nuicrophytliim  Cockcrell.  the  P.  fldvi-Hrns  mMrophyllum 
of  E.NOLfcii.vNN  and  of  some  subbcqucnt  workers,  or  one  of  its  varieties.  The  bust 
here,  a»  ProfMsor  Bftow^  has  kindly  written  mc,  was  a  Fraxinus. 

^  Tkelease  (Ttie  genus  Phoradaidron,  p.  14,  Urbana.  1Q16)  notes  that  P.  caii' 
fornicum.  while  (Krurring  exclusively  on  angii)sjH;rm*  I  'rii'-  fn  ■^  wroup.  the  "  Pauci- 
tlorae,"  which  with  this  and  one  other  exception  is  limited  to  coniterous  hosts. 

*  Hakris,  J.  Arthur,  and  Lawrencc,  J.  V.,  On  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
tissue  fluids  of  Jamaican  LonmtliaceBe  parasitic  on  various  hosts.  Amer.  Jour. 
£01.3:438-455.  1916. 
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the  leaves  of  the  leafy  forms.  If  the  same  is  true  of  desert  Loranthaceae, 
the  relationship  between  leafless  and  leafy  parasite  observed  by  Brown 
is  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  if  successful  parasitism 
were  dcpoident  upon  higher  osmotic  concentration  in  the  tissue  fluids 
of  the  parasite. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  however,  the  technical  difficulties  in  the 
comparison  of  the  tissue  fluids  of  the  stems  and  leaves  by  the  methods 

as  yet  available  for  field  work  are  rather  great.  In  the  leafless  forms 
there  is  danger  of  including  a  considerable  amount  of  fluids  from  woody 
conducting  tissue  not  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  the  green  tissue 
which  may  be  taken  to  be  physiologically  homologous  with  the  leaf  tissue 
of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  or  of  the  leafy  Loranthaceae.  Furthermore, 
such  work  as  has  been  done  <m  the  rather  diflkult  problem  of  the  pbysico- 
chemical  properties  of  the  tissue  fluids  of  desert  Loranthaceae*  is  insuffi* 
cient  to  show  that  the  osmotic  concentration  is  lower  in  the  leafless 
desert  forms.  Furthermore,  the  concentration  of  the  sap  of  desert 
forms  seems  to  \ary  rather  widely,  and  even  if  the  average  concentration 
of  the  fluids  of  P.  talijornicum  were  lower  than  that  of  P.  marrophyllum, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  individual  secondary  parasite,  P.  cdlijornicumf 
had  a  higher  concentration  than  its  individual  P.  macro  phyUwm  host.* 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  direct  determination  of  osmotic  con- 
centration in  primary  and  secondary  parasitism  in  the  Loranthaceae 
is  that  by  Harkis  and  Lawrence  {loc.  cit.)  on  the  Jamaican  broad- 
leaved  Phthirusa  parvlfolia  parasitic  upon  the  leafless  Detuiraphthora 
gracilis,  which  is  in  turn  parasitic  upon  a  tree,  Cyrilla  racenii flora.  The 
sap  properties  stand  in  the  following  relationship:  lyrillu  racemijlora, 
A  =  1.18,  P=i4  2;  Dendrophthora  gracilis  (on  CyrUla  racemiflora), 
A»i  .26,  .P^"  15  2;  Pktkintsa  parvijolia  (on  Dendrophthora  gracilis), 
A  "(1 .49,  JP— 17.9.  Osmotic  ccmcentration  increases  from  the  host  to 
the  primar>'  parasite  and  from  the  primary  parasite  to  the  secondary  one. 
Note  also  that  the  observed  secondar\'  parasitism  is  the  leafy  P.  parvi- 
folia  with  an  average  depression  of  t  347°  upon  the  leaHess  D.  gracilis 
with  an  average  depression  of  i  .176". — ^J.  Arthur  Harris,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.Y. 

i  Harris,  J.  Arthur,  On  the  osmotic  concentration  of  the  tissue  fluids  of  desert 
lAiantbaceae.  Mem.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  17:507-^15.  191S. 

*  I  have  individua]  determiiuitiwiu  on  P.  ealifamieum  which  indicate  hi^ier  con* 

centration  than  some  found  in  P.  mafrophyllnm.  The  prcat  ditYicuhy  of  cnmparinf; 
the  sap  properties  of  the  two  forms  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  I'ucson 
at  least,  they  occur  in  the  main  on  different  hosts  and  for  the  moat  part  m  slightly 
different  local  habitats. 
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Formation  and  transiocation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants. — In  a  series  of 
three  papen  from  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  Davis,  Daisr,  and 

Savvyer  •  have  reported  the  resuUs  of  an  investigation  (It-signcd  to  test 
the  validity  of  Brown  and  Morris'  conclusion  that  cane  sugar  is  the  primarv* 
photosynthetic  product  in  foliage  leaves,  that  the  dextrose  and  levulose  present 
arc  products  of  its  hydrolysb,  not  its  precursors,  and  that  Icvulosc  is  found  in 
eicesB  in  the  leaves  and  leaf  stalks  for  the  reason  that  dextrose  is  more  readily 
utiliaed  in  respiration.  The  introductory  review  of  literature  presents  an 
account  of  work  done  in  this  field  since  the  appearance  of  the  memoir  by  Brown' 
and  Morris  in  1893.  The  workers  who  have  given  attention  tu  the  subject 
since  that  time  fall  into  three  groups:  Went,  Stroumer,  Stephani,  Peklo, 
and  Pabxin,  who  adhere  to  the  view  that  saccharose  is  the  first  sugar  formed 
in  photosynthesis ;  MAQUmifE»  Strakosch,  R(»ebtsok,  Irvine  and  DoB80N» 
GuT/riT.  and  Dk.i.kavo,  who  consider  that  hexoses  are  the  primar\'  product; 
and  Pellet  and  Coun.  who  hold  the  belief  that  saccharose,  dextrose,  and 
levulose  are  formed  simultaneously  in  the  leaf  and  transported  as  such  to  the 
storage  organs,  where  conversion  of  the  reducing  sugars  into  saccharose  sub< 
sequently  occurs. 

The  authors  made  analyses  of  leaves,  midribs,  anrl  upper  and  lower  halves 
of  peiiok-a  of  Vellow  Globe  mangold  at  three  stages  of  growth:  an  early  stage 
(August  26)  when  leaf  formation  was  pred«miinant,  the  seeds  having  been  sown 
June  9;  an  inteimediate  stage  (September  10)  when  leaf  growth  had  practically 

ceased  and  storage  of  sugar  in  the  root  had  attained  its  maximum  rate;  and  a 
final  vt  fOctober  11)  when  growth  of  roots  had  been  ])ractical!y  completed. 
Samples  were  collected  at  intervals  of  2  hours  over  a  24  hour  period  on  each 


'  Davis,  Woliam  A.,  Daish,  Akthitk  John,  and  Sawyer,  Geobgs  Conworih, 

Studies  of  the  formation  and  translocation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants.  I.  The  car- 
bohydrate oi  the  mangold  leaf.    Jour.  Agric.  Sri.  7:2s;!;-^26.  1916. 

'  Davis,  Williau  A.,  Studies  of  the  (urnmtiun  and  iranslocatioa  of  carbohydrates 
in  plantfl.  IL  The  dextjose-levuloee  ratio  in  the  mangold.  Jour.  Agric.  Set.  7: 
327-351.  1916. 

J  Davis,  Wii  t  iam  A  .  .irKl  Swvvfr.  Gkorgf.  Conworth,  Studies  of  the  formation 
and  transiocation  ot  carbohydrates  in  plants.  III.  The  carbohydrates  of  the  leaf  and 
kaf  stalks  of  the  potato.  The  mechanism  of  degndatioo  of  staich  in  the  potato. 
Jour.  Agric.  Sd.  7:352-384.  1916. 
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of  the  dates  given.  Chemical  ciianges  subsequent  to  collection  were  prevented 
by  dropping  the  material  immediately  into  a  laige  volume  of  bmling  95  per  cent 
alcohol  containing  z  per  cent  concentrated  ammonia,  which  instantly  destroys 

the  onzymes  present.  In  tlic  su!)sequcnt  analyses,  the  methods  oullirud  by  the 
authors  in  their  papers  on  the  estimalion  of  carbohydrates  in  plant  material 
were  employed;  the  chief  new  features  of  these  methods  are  the  employment  of 
10  per  cent  citric  add  for  the  inveraion  of  saccharose,  the  estimation  of  maltose 
by  fermentation  with  maltase-free  yeasts,  and  the  determination  of  starch  by 
the  use  of  taka-diastase. 

Maltose  and  starch  were  entirely  absent  from  the  leave*;  at  all  times,  day 
and  night,  in  all  three  scries.  Starcli  is  present  in  very  young  leaves,  but 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  grown  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of  storing 
sugar.  1  n  the  first  scries,  hexoses  began  to  increase  immediately  after  sunrise, 
attained  a  maximum  of  i6  per  cent  between  to  a.m.  and  nnon.  declined 
sharply  until  4  P.M.,  then  decreased  steadily  throughout  the  night  to  start 
upward  again  at  4  A.M.  The  curve  representing  saccharose  rose  more  slowly 
from  sunrise,  midntatning  a  maximum  of  3 :  ii  to  s .06  per  cent  from  noon  to 
4  P.Mm  then  dropped  in  an  almost  straight  line  throu^  the  night  to  start  up 
at  4  .^.M.    Hoth  curves  roughly  parallcK  d  the  temperature  curve. 

In  the  second  series  (that  of  ."September  10)  both  our%'es  were  complicated; 
that  lor  hexosc  shows  a  minimum  at  8  A.M.,  with  a  rapid  rise  to  7  5  per  cent  at 

I  P.M.,  followed  by  a  slight  dedine  for  3  hours  which  is  succeeded  by  a  rise  to 

8  0  per  cent  at  6  PJC.  Two  hours  later  this  has  fallen  to  6.75  per  cent,  but 
there-  is  again  a  rise  to  a  new  but  lower  maximum  of  7.81  per  cent  at  2  A.M., 
after  which  there  is  a  sharp  decline,  continuing  until  sunrise.  The  cur\'e  for 
saccharose  is  similar,  in  that  it  shows  two  maxima  at  6  p.m.  and  2  a.m.,  but 
differs  in  that  the  second  is  much  the  largest,  the  amounts  being  6 . 39  and  8 . 37 
per  cent .  The  curves  for  hexose  and  saccharose  in  the  thiid  series  are  alike 
in  that  each  presents  three  maxima  ,  for  he\ose  these  occur  at  i  p.m..  o  P.M.. 
and  3  A.M..  the  last  being  greatest,  while  those  for  saccharose  occur  at  3  p.m., 

9  P.M.,  and  3  A.M.,  the  second  being  considerably  higher  than  the  others.  In 
neither  the  second  nor  the  third  series  is  there  any  resemblance  to  the  tempera- 
ture curve.  In  the  first  series,  the  amount  of  saccharose  present  is  at  all  times 
much  greater  than  that  of  hcxose.  becoming  7  times  as  great  at  4  A.M..  and  the 
fluctuations  in  amount  of  hexoses  are  much  greater  than  those  of  saccharose. 
In  the  second  scries,  hexoses  vary  between  8  9  and  5  4  per  cent  and  are  larger 
in  amount  than  saccharose,  which  varies  from  8 . 37  to  4 . 24  per  cent.  To  this 
statement  there  is  one  exception  at  2  A.if.,  at  which  hour  saccharose  is  slightly 
in  excess.  In  the  third  series,  hexoses  are  again  in  excess,  var>'ing  from  12.41 
to  9.39  per  cent,  while  saccharose  ranges  between  9.52  and  4. 98  per  cent. 
The  variations  in  sacchaivse  are  greater  than  those  in  dextrose  in  both  second 
and  third  series,  and  are  greater  in  the  third  than  in  the  second.  Consequently, 
while  the  ratio  of  invert  sugar  to  cane  sugar  varies,  in  the  first  series,  between 
0.133  C^t  4  A.U.)  and  0.710  (at  10  A.af.),  and  is  expressed  by  a  curve  doaely 
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paralleling  the  temperature  air\'e.  the  ratio  for  the  second  series  has  a  maximum 
of  1 .60  at  4  P.M.  and  excceiis  unity  at  all  hours  except  at  2  a.m.,  when  it  drops 
to  0.94.  but  still  foughly  parallels  the  temperature  curve.  In  the  final  series 
the  ratio  ranges  between  i  .93  at  7  AJt.  and  i .  14  at  >p.m.  as  extremes. 

For  total  sugars  (hexoses  plus  saccharoses)  the  maximum  in  the  Augittt  a6 
series  is  5  .26  per  cent,  reached  at  12  noon;  the  minimum,  i  70  per  cent,  is 
attained  at  4.  a.m..  On  Scptcml>cr  11  the  maximum  of  16.08  per  cent  is 
attained  at  4  A.]f the  minimum  of  9 . 98  per  cent  at  8  A.11.,  with  a  second  rise  to 
X5 . 29  per  cent  at  6  On  October  1 1  the  maximum  of  20. 99  per  cent  occurs 
at  7  P.H.,  is  followed  by  a  slightly  lower  maximum  at  3  a.h.,  with  the  minimum* 
14.  5  per  rent,  occurring  at  7  a.m. 

In  the  lirsL  sericb,  pciuoscs  vary  during  the  daylight  hours  only  between 
0.37  and  0.45  per  cent,  dropping  again  to  0.36  at  S  F.H.,  only  to  rise  slowly 
thfougih  the  night  to  0.52  at  4  a.h.  Pentosans  remain  practically  constant 
through  the  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  5  per  cent,  with  a  maximum  of  5 ,  g6 
at  .\  P.M.  In  the  second  .scries,  the  fluctuations  in  pentose  have  much  wider 
limits;  there  is  increase  from  0.34  to  0.68  per  cent  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m., 
followed  by  a  fall  to  o  .  45  at  sunset  and  a  subsequoit  rapid  rise  to  o .  7 1 ,  remain- 
ing stationary  through  the  dark  hours  and  dropping  suddenly  to  o.  5  at  4  A.11. 
Pentosans  rise  slightly  between  noon  and  2  p.m..  then  remain  stationary  until 
4  A.M..  when  lliere  is  a  second  slight  rise,  but  (he  Ouctuations  are  between  4  42 
and  5.9  per  cent  as  extremes.  In  the  final  scries,  pentoses  remain  almost 
unchanged  at  0.9  per  cent  from  9  a.h.  until  9  p-^-.  declining  to  a  minimum  of 
0.61  per  cent  at  sunrise  (7  am.).  Pentosans  here  show  very  slif^t  fluctuations, 
but  are  slightly  higher  (6  77  to  7  15  per  cent)  during  darkness  than  in  the  day 
(6  21  to  6.55  per  cent).  The  total  percentage  of  material  soluble  in  aKohol 
falls  slowly  throughout  the  day  in  the  first  series,  attaining  a  minimum  at 
4  P.M.,  then  remains  nearly  constant  through  the  night.  In  the  second  series 
there  is  a  decline  in  alcohol-^duble  constituents  from  4  A.if.  to  x  p.u.,  then  a 
rise  continuing  until  sunset,  with  a  drop  between  6  and  8  p.m.,  then  a  very  slow 
rise  from  47  J  <«>  51  ^  {>er  eent  between  .8  p  M.  and  4  A.M.  In  the  third  series 
the  percentages  ot  alcohol-soluble  materials  arc  almost  constant  from  7  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.,  varying  only  from  52  o  to  54  9  per  cent,  then  run  down  at  1 1  p.m.  to 
47 . 9  per  cent,  only  to  return  at  the  next  samj^ing  to  the  general  levd. 

The  increases  in  pentosans  throughout  the  day  in  the  first  and  second 
series  are  attributed  in  part  to  the  building'  of  new  ligneous  tissue,  in  part  to  the 
formation  of  gums  which  play  the  r61e  oi  riM  r\  es  in  the  third  series,  when 
the  leaves  have  ceased  to  grow,  the  fluctuations  are  apparent  rather  than  real, 
being  due  to  fluctuations  in  total  suc^rs.  The  striking  feature  of  the  curves 
for  sugar  are  the  two  night  maxima  which  occur  in  both  second  and  third  series, 
since  both  he.xos<^s  and  saccharose  increase  synchronously  to  a  point  hij:lier 
than  that  reached  during:  insolation,  their  isuni  total  also  exceeding  that  attained 
in  the  day  and  reaching  its  greatest  amount  at  the  same  time,  between  midnight 
and  3  A.11,  in  both  series,  so  that  the  results  cannot  be  due  to  interconversion. 
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In  the  entire  absence  of  both  maltose  and  starch,  the  authors  attribute  this 
increase  to  the  conversion  into  saccharose  and  invert  sugar  of  sonic  gummy 
substance,  which  is  present  in  large  anioums  and  which  is  precipiiateil  in  semt- 
crysUUine  form  by  basic  lead  acetate  after  treatment  with  taka-diastaae. 
There  is  also  an  interooonecti<m  between  the  fall  and  rise  of  i>entoses  which 
occurs  between  4  and  8  P.1I.,  and  the  change  in  tlie  opposite  direction  in  sac- 
charose and  hexo&es. 

While  pentosans  make  up  8.58  to  9.61  per  cent  of  the  insoluble  mailer  of 
the  leaves  in  the  first  secies,  there  b  an  increase  to  9.S3-10.85  per  cent  in  the 
second  and  a  further  increase  to  13 . 70-15 .35  in  the  third.  While  in  the  first 
scries  about  one-half  the  saccharose  and  nearly  all  the  hexoses  are  used  up  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  second  and  third  series  show  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
reducing  sugars  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  the  amount  of  these 
up  to  the  attainment  of  the  first  maximum  is  always  greater  than  that  of 
sacduuose,  but  when  root  growth  is  nearly  complete,  as  in  the  third  series, 
the  range  of  variation  in  cane  sugar  in  the  leaf  becomes  much  greater,  the  leaf 
apparently  acting  as  a  storage  reservoir  during  insolation.  The  range  of 
variations  during  growth  is  summarized  as  follows: 
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Information  as  to  the  translocation  of  the  sugars  was  obtained  by  making 
separate  analyses  of  the  midribs  and  petioles.  At  any  given  picking  the 
amount  of  sugars  and  alcohol  soluble  matter  is  always  greater  in  midribs  than 

in  leaves,  greater  in  top  halves  of  petioles  than  in  midribs,  and  greater  in  lower 
halves  than  iii  top  halves  of  petioles.  In  the  first  series,  the  total  amount  of 
hexoses  and  of  apparent  ievulose  in  the  stalks  increases  very  rapidly  during  the 
forenoon  to  reach  a  maximum  at  noon,  while  the  corresponding  increases  in 
dextrose  and  saccharose  are  extremely  slight,  dextrose  being  actually  larger  in 
amount  at  midnight  than  at  any  time  during  the  day.  In  the  bottom  halves 
of  the  petioles  of  the  series,  total  he.xose.  apparent  dextrose,  and  apparent 
Icvulose  run  very  closely  together,  reaching  a  maximum  at  noon,  declining 
Steadily  to  midnight,  and  then  separating,  as  levulose  continues  to  dedine  while 
the  others  start  upward  again.  Saccharose  rises  slightly  from  6  AJI.  to  noon, 
and  then  remains  stationacy  for  the  succeeding  18  houn.  In  the  second  series, 
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in  which  top  and  bottom  halves  of  petioles  were  not  analyzed  separately, 
saccharose  was  constant  throughout  the  24  hours;  lolal  hcxoscs  and  apparent 
leviUose  were  least  at  1 1  p.m.,  increased  slowly  to  4  a.m.,  then  more  rapidly  until 
4  P.U.,  when  tbey  again  declined  togetber  until  1 1  p.h.  Apparent  dextrose  foae 
from  4  A.M.  until  4  PJi.,  tlien  remained  stationaiy  throughout  afternoon  and 
night.  In  the  midribs,  however,  total  hexos'"'^  d<Treased  slowly  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  P.M.,  then  more  rapidly  through  the  night,  rising  again  at  4  a.m.  Apparent 
Icvulosc  decreased,  apparent  dextrose  increased,  irom  10  a.u.  to  4  p.m.,  after 
which  dextRMe  rather  rai^dly  fell  off  while  levuloae  slowly  increased  until 
4  AM,f  when  both  b^an  to  increase.  Saccharose  was  stationary  from  10  A.H. 
to  4  P.M..  then  increased  slowly  and  uniformly  through  the  evening  and  night, 
beginning  to  fall  at  .\  \.m.  There  is,  therefore,  a  steady  movement  of  .-jugars 
from  leaves  to  midribs,  thence  through  the  stalks,  the  maximum  in  leaves  at 
a  AM.  moving  onward  into  the  stalks  to  i^ve  a  maximum  there  at  6  a.ic,  which 
is  succeeded  by  a  minimum  4  hours  later,  when  a  kfge  part  of  the  sugar  formed 
during  the  insolation  of  the  precetling  dav  has  passed  from  stalk  to  root.  The 
ratios  of  invert  sugar  to  cane  sugar  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day,  as  at  6  a.m., 
September  10,  when  it  is  1.48  in  leai,  3.32  in  midrib,  and  5.27  in  stalk,  are 
significant,  shoiring  as  th^  do  that  there  are  progressively  more  and  more 
hexoses  in  the  stream  of  sugars  as  it  passes  fnm  leaf  to  not.  On  August  a6 
the  stalks  had  at  noon  4  25  per  cent  saccharose  and  T1.  57  per  cent  hexosc; 
at  10  A.M.,  .September  10,  4  S2  per  cent  saccharose  and  20  5  per  cent  hexose; 
and  at  1 1  a.m.,  October  u,  5  29  per  cent  saccharose  and  25 . 7  per  cent  hexose. 
This  is  strong  evidence  that  hexoses  are  translocation  forms  produced  by  the 
conversion  uf  cane  sugar,  as  is  the  fact  that  cane  sugar  greatly  predominates  in 
the  leaves  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  prior  tn  the  beginning  of  storage  in  the 
roots.  Further  evidence  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  cane  sugar  is  the  predominant 
sugar  in  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  vine,  and  snowdrop,  although  these  plants 
store  carbohydrate  as  starch,  dextrose,  and  inulin  respectivdy ,  and  do  not  store 
'  cane  sugar.  Cane  sugar  is  therefore  formed  in  the  mesophyll,  transported 
in'fi  the  vessels,  undergoes  progressive  inversion  as  ii  passes  onward  through 
midribs  and  stalks,  enters  the  roots  as  reducing  sugars,  and  these  are  there 
transformed  once  more  into  saccharose.  The  authors  have  not  studied  the 
mechanism  of  this  syntliesis  in  tlie  root;  invertase  was  shown  to  be  present  in 
the  sieve  tubes  but  was  not  found  in  roots  by  R0BBKT8ON,  Irvine,  and  D0B8OM, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  agent  in  the  inversion  occurring  during  transport. 
Since  the  existence  of  the  saccbarogenic  enzyme  of  Horokt  has  not  yet  been 
substantiated,  and  the  probability  ot  reversible  zymohydrolysis  by  invertase 
is  contm-indicated  by  the  absence  of  invertase  from  the  roots,  the  authors  are 
unable  to  formulate  a  theory  as  to  the  agent  responvble  for  this  synthesis. 

In  the  second  paper  of  the  series  Davis  reports  the  result  of  a  study  of  the 
dextrose-le\ulose  ratio  in  the  mangold.  The  determination  of  these  sugars 
by  polarimetric  methods  is  falsified  by  the  presence  of  optically  active  sub- 
stances not  precipitable  by  basic  lead  acetate.  Ghitamine,  glutaininic  add, 
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and  asparlic  arid  pivo  a  dextro  rotation  which  is  increased  by  acids,  while 
asparagine  gives  eilhcr  dexiro-  ur  laevo-roiation  accordingly  as  the  solution  is 
or  b  Qot  acid.  In  the  mangold  and  sugar  beet  there  is  an  apparent  excess  of 
dextrose  over  levulose  which  is  due  to  the  pcesence  of  glutamine,  while  in  snow* 
drop,  tropaeolum.  and  }K)t:ito  the  presence  of  aqmragine  results  in  an  apparent 
exrf!Jr;  of  levulose.  In  the  first  rase  the  apparent  excess  of  dextrose  increases 
progressively  from  leaves  through  midribs  and  stalks  as  a  consequence  of  the 
transfer  of  the  impurity;  in  the  leaves  the  dextrose-levulose  ratio  Is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  unity;  in  the  midribs  and  stalks  it  ranges  from  2.5  to  le.o. 
The  pentoses  which  are  present  in  the  alcoholic  extract  also  affect  the  readings. 

The  author  determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  supar*  present  in  the 
three  series  discussed  in  the  preceding  pajx-r.  using  the  methods  there  employed. 
In  the  early  morning  there  was  found  in  young  leaves  a  dextfO-rotation  still 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  observed  if  all  the  sugar  present  were  dextrose. 
In  older  leaves  there  appeared  to  be  a  steady  formation  of  a  laevo-rotatory 
substance  and  a  pradiial  transformation  into  a  compound  having  still  greater 
iaevo-rotation.  1  he  author  considers  that  this  is  manufacture  of  asparagine 
and  tFsnsfonnation  into  aspartic  acid.  Both  in  the  second  and  the  third  series 
there  are  three  rises  and  three  falls  in  the  amount  of  apparent  dextrose  in  24 
hours,  this  fact  pointing  to  a  regular  and  rhythmical  variation  in  the  rate  of 
production  of  the  optically  active  impurities 

The  character  of  the  optically  active  impurities  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  stalks  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  lower  portions,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  determinations  of  tte  sugars  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  stnlks 
are  made  simultaneously  by  polarization  and  reduction  methods  the  polariza- 
tion results  are  40  per  rent  higher  than  those  oI)tained  by  reduction,  while  on 
the  upper  portion  oi  the  same  stalks  the  results  by  polarization  are  65  per  cent 
lower  than  the  reduction  figures.  Hence  the  optiodty  active  substances  inter- 
fering with  the  polarization  are  quite  different  in  the  two  portions  of  the  stalk, 
suppesting  the  optical  behavior  of  d-  and  1-asparaginc  and  d-  and  1-gIut amine. 
Furthermore,  there  are  two  dilterent  optically  active  substances  at  dilierent 
times  during  the  24  hours.  For  all  these  reasons  we  can  at  present  obtain  no 
true  values  for  these  sugars,  and  there  is  at  least  nothing  to  disprove  the 
assumption  that  dextrose  and  levulose  exist  in  the  leaves  and  stalks  as  invert 
sugar,  travel  in  approximately  equal  amounts  to  the  roots,  and  there  undergo 
recomhinatton  into  saccharose. 

In  ihc  third  paper  ut  ihe  scries  Davis  and  .Sawykr  have  applied  similar 
methods  of  study  to  the  pot  ato  as  a  typical  plant  forming  starch  in  the  leaves, 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  mechanism  of  degradation  of  starch  in  the  leaf, 
and  have  extended  the  study  to  a  r-on'^iilerable  number  of  plants,  including 
turnip,  sunflower,  d.thlia.  r.irnn,  prajie,  and  others.  They  were  aliie  to  tind 
no  maltose  at  any  time,  cither  during  day  or  night,  in  plants  storing  much 
starch  in  the  leaves,  although  more  than  500  analyses  by  means  of  maltase-free 
yeasts  were  made.  Hence  the  authors  consider  that  fiBOWN  and  Mobris  were 
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incorrect  in  their  conclusion  that  diastatic  format  inn  of  maltose  and  transfer 
as  such  orairs  in  the  lasc  of  the  leaf  of  Tropaeolum.  HKi)\v>f  and  Morris 
unquesiiunubly  hud  makuse  preseni,  ai»  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  obtained 
the  osaxone  and  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  reduction  of  copper  after 
treatment  with  maltasc.  but  the  authors  consider  that  this  result  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  material  uscfl  by  Rrown  and  Morris  was  sub- 
jected to  preliminary  drying  in  an  oven.  They  regard  the  leaf  as  havinp;  a 
mixture  of  enzymes  analogous  to  that  found  in  Aspergiilus  oryzae,  and  that 
it  is  therefore  able  to  split  maltose  rapidly  and  completely  to  dextrose.  They 
destroyed  all  ensymcs  instantly  by  dropping  the  leaves  as  t  hey  were  picked  into 
a  mixture  of  boiling  alcohol  and  ammonia.  As  ma!ta.<e  is  easily  destroyed  by 
heating  to  55',  it  was  first  to  go  out  of  action  in  Brown"  and  Mokkis'  oven  dried 
material,  while  other  more  heat-resistant  enzymes  went  on  forming  maltose 
which  was  not  split  up,  hence  was  found  in  the  analysis.  This  hypothesis  is 
borne  out  by  the  results;  Davis  and  Sawyer  invariably  found  more  starch  in 
the  leaves  than  did  Brown'  and  Morris,  the  amount  always  exceeding  the  sum 
of  starch  plus  maltmc  found  by  the  iast-nanud  authors.  Kll'Y\'ER  employed 
a  biochemical  method,  using  Torula  monosa  to  ferment  the  hcxoscs  only,  T. 
dattUh  to  ferm^t  the  cane  sugar  and  hexoses,  leaving  maltose,  and  found  very 
small  amounts  of  maltose. 

The  authors  consequently  believe  that  >tarch  degradation  goes  immediately 
down  to  hexose?  with  no  stop  at  maltose;  that  plants  must  reduce  sugars  to  this 
form  before  they  can  be  utilized;  and  that  the  fact  that  the  sugar  in  leaf  stalks 
is  largely  hexose  is  thus  explained,  as  is  the  presence  of  invertase  in  almost  all 
plant  parts.  Daish  found  maltase  wherever  starch  is  found  in  leaves,  but 
believes  ii  to  be  an  intracellular  enzyme  occurring  in  close  proximity  to  diastase, 
hence  never  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  stalks. 

In  the  leaf  saccharose  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  hexoses;  in  the  stalks 
the  reverse  is  always  true.  Hence  saccharose  must  be  the  first  product  of 
photosynthesis  and  hexose  a  translocation  form.  The  authors  are  led  by 
unpublished  work  with  a  variety  of  other  plants,  such  as  sunflower,  grape,  and 
snowdrop,  to  the  ronehision  thai  this  is  the  general  situation  with  all  plants 
regardless  of  the  form  in  which  final  storage  may  occur.  Like  the  potato,  the 
pkints  just  mentioned  have  two  optically  active  impurities  which  are  formed 
at  different  periods  in  the  74  hours,  and  hence  have  apparent  large  fluctuations 
in  the  (kxrroM  levulose  ratio,  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure  correctly  by 
reason  of  i  In  ir  presence. 

The  authors  found  in  the  leaves  considerable  amounts  of  dextro-rolatorv, 
water*soluble  material  which  was  not  soluble  starch  or  dextrin,  which  was 
greatest  in  amount  between  4  and  $  P.11.  Its  period  of  greatest  formation 
synchronizes  with  the  high  tide  of  saccharo'je  and  the  {x>riod  of  most  rapid 
starch  formation,  hence  it  seem-^  to  In;  internu iliate  between  the  hexoses  and 
true  starch.  Starch  is  ver>'  rapidly  reduced  after  sunset,  then  more  slowly 
with  the  hexoses  rising,  while  the  starch  rises  again  at  dawn  considerably  before 
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the  hexoses  show  increase.  The  curves  for  hexose,  starch,  and  this  dextro- 
rotatory' material  are  intimately  related  and  indicate  intcrcon%-crtibility;  the 
last-named  substance  may  be  a  protein  or  a  gum  standing  in  causal  relation  to 
Starch  ^theii». 

In  the  leaves  the  daily  fluctuations  of  akohol-sohible  substances  b  throu^ 

a  range  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of  total  sugars.  In  the  stalks  the  same  b 
true,  in  which  respect  the  potato  is  unlike  the  mangold.  The  derf  rose-!c\'u!ose 
ratio  determinations  are  of  little  signilicance  because  of  the  ihcsciicc  of  laevo- 
lotatory  iiain<sugars,  probably  asparagine,  but  the  authors  regard  them  as  bang 
present  in  equal  amounts  as  splitting  products  of  saccfaaiose.  The  polarization 
readings  for  saccharose  were  aberrant  as  in  the  mangold,  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  impurities  of  the  same  character.  LcNnilose  apparently  pre- 
dominates in  the  leaves  and  dextrose  in  the  stalks,  by  reason  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  dextro-rotatory  stufis  in  the  latter,  or  possibly  by  reason  of  an  actual 
excess  due  to  the  uang  up  of  Icvulose  in  tissue  building.  That  this  latter 
alternative  is  the  correct  one  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  determinations 
of  cane  sugar  by  polarisation  and  by  reduction  are  in  dose  agreement.-*-* 
Jt^EPH  i>.  Caldwell. 

The  Oenothera  situation.  Three  recent  papers  have  cast  some  light  on 
the  perplexing  Ooiolhrni  situation.  One  of  the  most  serious  abjeciion.s  to  the 
mutation  theory  has  been  that  mutants  which  have  appeared  under  observa- 
tion in  artificial  ctdtures  have  regularly  been  interfertik,  while  incipient  spedcs 
in  nature  are  essentially  intersterile.  Metx  and  Budges*  have  shown  that 
mutants  may  be  intersterile.  describing  two  cases  in  Drosophlla.  each  involving 
two  mutants  that  either  refuse  to  cross  or  else  give  sterile  hvbrids. 

MULLEK^  has  explained  a  curious  case  in  Drosopkiia,  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  (k$utkera  situation.  A  certain  race  of  Drosoplnto  breeds  prac- 
t  ically  true,  and  yet  it  is  in  a  heterozygous  condition.  This  paradox  b  explained 
by  "balanced  lethal  factors,"  a  given  chromosome  and  its  allelomorph  each 
carrj'ing  lethal  factors.  When  one  of  these  factors  is  present  in  a  zygote  it 
brings  death,  but  when  l>olh  factors  are  present  they  are  antagonistic  in  their 

action  and  the  zygote  develops  into  a  mature  individual.  Thus  the  homo- 

zygotcs,  which  art  thrown  off  every  generation,  die  in  infancy,  since  they  con- 
tain single  lethal  factors;  only  the  hcterozygotcs  sur\'ive.  for  in  them  alone 
are  the  lethal  factors  balanced  and  inactive.  I'he  result  is  that  the  hetero- 
zygous race  seems  lo  breed  true.  This  balanced  race,  as  wc  should  expect, 
gives  in  crosses  twin  hybrids  as  in  Oenetk^a  crossa,  while  crossing  two  such 
balanced  races  in  Droso^iila  gives  multiple  hybrids,  as  also  occurs  in  Omolheta. 

*  Merz,  C.  W.,  and  Briuges,  C.  B.,  Incompatibility  of  mutant  races  in  DrosophUa. 
Pmc.  Kat.  Acad.  Sd.  1:675-678.  1917. 

*  MviXER,  HmiiAN3f  J.,  An  OciMMcro-like  case  in  DrcscphHa.  Proc.  Nat  Acad. 
Sci.  3:6i9--626.  191 7. 
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Another  similirity  with  the  Ocnotlura  situ^Ki  in  i<  thai  in  thi?  Drosophila 
race  there  would  occasionally  appear  recessive  nuuants  on  one  of  these  two 
"lethal  chromosomes."'  These  recessive  mutants,  however,  could  not  become 
manifest  on  account  of  the  enfmted  heterozy^ity.  They  could  only  become 
manifest  when  crossing  over  occurred  and  homozygosity  was  thus  made  pos* 
si'ble.  "A-  :  rrvAsing  over  occurs  with  predictable  frequencies,  those  individuals 
showing  ch  ir  ii  t<Ts  abnormal  to  the  stock  were  thrown  continually  in  rt  definite, 
very  small  percentage  of  cases."  in  just  such  a  regular,  although  small,  per- 
oentaf^<rf  cases  does  Onf0li«ra£aiiMir«Mii^  Mvllbscoo^ 
dudes  that  the  Oenothera  situation  is  to  be  explained  by  a  sunilar  mechanisin, 
"but  probably  the  lethal  effect  in  (hnothara  is  on  the  gametes  rather  than  on 
the  zygote  ' 

A  similar  idea  appears  in  a  paper  by  Da\'IS,'^  in  which  we  find  summarised 
some  of  the  evidence,  old  and  new,  on  the  suspected  hybrid  condition  of 
OnMOkera  Lamank'unu:.  The  reKularity  with  whidi  the  same  old  mutants 
arc  thrown  and  the  {)ro(iuction  of  twin  hybrirls  in  crosses  suggest  to  this  author 
the  hybrid  condition  of  O.  Lamankitina.  The  facts  that  about  one-half  of 
both  pollen  and  ovules,  in  random  distribution,  arc  sterile,  and  that  only  30-40 
per  cent  of  the  seeds  produced  are  fertile,  suggest  that  only  such  gametes  and 
zygotes  are  fertile  as  will  repTodttce  the  hybrid  type.  The  argument  is  essen- 
tially  similar  to  that  of  Mt'LLER.  "If  it  could  lie  shown  that  in  every  group 
of  4  pollen  grains  (tetrad)  formed  as  the  result  of  the  reduction  mitoses  only 
2  grains  are  perfect,  the  conclusion  would  be  justified  that  pollen  sieniity  was 
the  result  of  this  segregation  division."  The  author  regards  thb  as  imposdble, 
however,  since  abortion  takes  place  after  the  tetrads  have  lost  their  identity. 
On  this  jxjint  we  may  quote  from  a  review  which  appeared  in  this  journar 
on  some  work  of  Geerts.  "In  ()cii<>lfirr,i  I.amart ktana  50  pr-  rpnt  of  the 
ovules  are  found  to  degenerate  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  pollen  grains,  two 
fnm  €aek  idnA  <r/  gpares." 

It  begins  to  look  more  and  more  probable  that  our  classic  illustration  of 
mutation  is  really  about  the  most  unfavorable  material  that  could  have  been 
chosen  for  rhv  subject,  owing  to  its  germinal  complexities.  This  complexity 
and  seeming  lack  of  conformity  have  served  to  make  'Oenothera  genetics  '  a 
sdence  in  itself.  Geneticists  trill  feel  rdieved  when  these  data  on  Oenothera 
are  finally  interpreted  by  the  Mendelian  ^tem,  and  there  is  nam  much  hope 
that  this  mi^  soon  oome  to  pass.— Merle  C.  Coulter. 

BdiUe  and  poisonone  m«aknoms.-*Popu]ar  interest  m  the  fleshy  ftmgi 

appears  to  be  growing  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  This  interest  may  be 
attributed  to  several  different  causes,  chief  of  which  axe  to  be  found  in  the 

*  Davis,  B.  H.,  A  critkiam  of  the  evidenoe  for  the  muutioa  th'eoiy  of  De  VaiES 
from  the  behavior  of  species  of  0<i$Mkera  in  crosses  and  in  teUed  lines.  Prac.  Nat. 
Acad.  Sci.  3 -704-7 'o.  1017. 

'  But.  Gaz.  47:4^^1.  1909. 
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availability  of  these  plants  as  subjects  for  nature  study  and  in  the  desire  to 
a<\(]  to  the  Hictan-  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food  growing  without  rultivation 
in  forest  and  field.  Here  it  is  almost  toiaiiy  wasted  as  an  article  of  food, 
because  the  comparatively  small  number  of  poisonous  species  cannot  be 
distlnguislied  from  tbe  many  edibk  ones,  for  lack  of  the  dementaiy  knowledge 
necessnn,'  to  recognize  the  more  common  forms.  For  this  reason,  and  particu- 
larly at  this  time  when  there  is  a  worthy  desire  to  conser\-e  every  available  item 
of  food,  nutritious  or  appetizing,  it  is  graiifying  that  public  institutions  devoted 
to  research  and  to  the  disseminatUm  of  UMful  infonnation  are  recognising  the 
growing  demand  for  popular  instruction  in  the  tdentificatioQ  of  ediUe  and 
poisonous  mushrooms. 

One  of  the  most  recent  pamphlets  devoted  to  this  subject  is  from  the 
Iliinoij.  Slate  Laborator>'  of  Natural  Historj'.*  Ihere  is  an  introductory 
chapter  treating  in  a  simple  and  dou"  manner  of  the  nature,  structure,  life- 
history,  ecology,  etc.,  of  the  fleshy  fungi,  with  a  few  suggestions  as  to  tbdr 
collection  and  preparation  for  the  table.  Between  50  and  60  species  are 
de<>rril)erl  and  illustrated  by  photographs.  The  arrangement  of  descriptive 
text  and  illustrations  is  such  as  to  make  the  work  vcr^'  convenient  for  practical 
use  by  the  amateur,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  of  the  autfacH*  will 
succeed  in  still  further  stimulating  interest  in  this  group  of  fungi,  often  deqiised 
under  the  name  of  "musheroons,"  and  in  leading  its  users  to  the  desired 
knowledpe  of  a  satisfactory  number  of  edible  and  poisonous  kinds.  Following 
the  intro<luclory  chapter,  two  pages  generally  are  devoted  to  a  single  species, 
t>ne  page  to  the  desciiptlve  text,  ami  the  oppodte  page  to  the  photograph.  As 
one  reads  the  text  tbe  eye  easily  turns  to  the  photograph  in  which  most  of  the 
specific  features  can  be  verified. 

The  photograph"?  are  in  general  goo<I.  for  many  of  the  specific  as  well  as  the 
generic  characters  arc  brought  out  in  detail.  To  the  reviewer,  however,  they 
seem  to  lack  the  finish  and  excellence  which  should  be  obtained  item  these  frfaots. 
Whether  this  is  due  in  all  cases  to  a  lack  of  care  in  the  original  photograi^,or 
to  faulty  reproduction,  is  uncertain.  The  background  in  a  number  of  cases  is 
unnecessarily  spotted,  and  in  general  the  photographs  appear  "flat"  and  not 
well  shaded.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste  in  which  there  may  be  reasonable 
difference!}  of  opinion,  but  it  would  appear  preferable  that  the  scale  in  the  photo- 
graph should  not  occupy  such  an  obtrusive  position  as  it  does  in  covering  up 
parts  of  the  (idant  s,  w  hen  it  would  serve  as  good  a  purpose  if  placed  by  the  ade. 

It  appears  that  i  few  of  the  plants  are  not  correctly  named.  For  example, 
pi.  1.^7  does  not  aj)pear  to  be  L'lavariti  (risUita:  pi.  up  is  probably  all  (.  ralcrelius 
(iinlhardlns;  pi.  113  dots  not  resemble  Phoiiola  sqitarrosa,  but  rather  a  ffy^Av- 
loma,  related  to  or  identical  with  H.  lachrymafntndum.  The  omission  of  Ama" 
nita  "  niitscariii  ",a  veiy  poisonous  species  of  wide  distribution,  should  be  noted. 
—Geo.  F.  Atkinson. 

*  McDovoALL,  W.  B.,  Some  edible  and  poisonous  mushnxMOS.  Hi.  State  Lab. 
Xat.  Hist.  Bull.  ii:4i3-'$5i.  ^s.  ^5-143.  1917. 
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Economic  importance  of  diatoms. — Maxn*  gives  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  uses  of  diatoms.  Among  these  he  enumerates  the  use  of  fossil  (fiatoim 
as  abrasives  in  polishing  powders,  tooth  powders,  etc.  Tiiey  have  also  been 
used  as  a  food  adulterant  by  mixing  with  flour,  thus  increasing  the  bulk  of  food 
but  adding  nothing  to  its  nutritive  value.  They  were  used  in  this  way  by  the 
Earth  Eaters."  \  later  similar  use  was  as  an  adulterant  of  candy,  but  this 
use  is  now  prohibited  by  law.  They  were  also  formerly  used  as  an  absorbent 
of  nitFo-i^ycerine  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite.  There  are  beds  of  diatomite 
several  hundred  feet  thick  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  use  of  them  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  asbestos  in  packing  steam  pipes,  ns  filler  for  refrij^erators.  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  potterj-  is  increasing.  Another  new  use  in  medicine  is  as  a 
filter  for  scrums.  It  is  suggested  that  their  beautiful  designs  be  used  as  patterns 
in  the  ornamentation  of  jeweby,  wall  paper,  etc. 

Since  diatoms  store  their  food  in  the  form  of  oil  instead  of  starch,  it  is 
believed  that  they  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  petroleum.  On  nrrount  of 
their  lieinR  so  minute  that  living  ones  may  be  carried  great  (ii>raiui>  in  the 
ocean,  ihcy  may  be  of  use  in  determining  the  direction  of  ocean  curreius.  One 
argument  that  supports  Naksen*s  theory  that  there  is  a  current  passing  north' 
ward  from  Behring  Strait  across  the  north  polar  regions  and  down  the  coast 
of  Greenland  and  Xorvvay  is  that  the  diatoms  of  these  loerilities  are  of  similar 
specie^?.  Perhaps  the  one  use  that  is  of  supreme  im[)ortaiue  is  the  luniishing  of 
food  cither  directly  or  indirectly  for  aquatic  animals.    Diatoms  arc  chlorophyll- 

b^uring  plants,  ami  are  the  greatest  agency  in  the  water  for  changing  inorganic 

into  organic  matter,  hence  a  knowledge  of  diatoms  is  fundamental  to  a  study 
of  the  fooil  sup;)ly  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals,  .\nimal  lifi'  is  very 
abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  .\ntaretie  continent,  and  in  that  region  there  is 
very  Utile  land  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the  food  fur  all  of  these  animals 
is  supplied  originally  by  the  diatoms. 

The  statement  that  Elut£NB£RG  estimated  the  number  of  individuals  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  diatomite  at  40.000.000  should  l)e  40,000.000.000.  The  statement 
is  made  that  diatoms  are  so  minute  that  100  of  them  could  he  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.  I  his  is  well  within  the  facts,  fur  that  number  of  the  smallest 
cottid  find  room  on  the  point  of  a  pin.  The  use  mentioned  of  the  diatoms 
PUurosif^nui  anguhitum  and  Amphif>l<  !ir,!  peUucid<t  as  test  objects  for  micro- 
scope oljjectives  has  been  discontinued.  The  Bausch  and  Lomb  Company 
state  that  the  ".Abbe  test  plate"  19  now  used  entirely  and  is  more  accurate 
and  reliahle.    C.  J.  EiMoRf  . 

Addisonia. — The  second  numlier  of  the  sttond  voUime  of  this  finely 
illustrated  series,  issued  June  jo,  contains  colored  plates  and  popular  descrip- 
tions of  SoUdagojuncea,  Eekeveria  myUkauUs,  Caiaseium  viridifimum^  Sagtttaria 
latifolia,  Baeckaris  halimijuliay  Xantkisma  Ux^ni um.  Seam Bottrgoei,  Cimkifuga 
simplex,  Feijoa  StUowianus,  and  Aster  ametkysUnus. 

«  M.\.NN,  AcBKftt,  The  eoooomic  importance  of  the  diatoms.  Smiths.  Rep.  1916: 
377-386.  fts.  1-3.  1917. 
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The  first  number  of  the  third  vulume  of  this  journal,  published  by  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  contains  colored  plates  and  popular  descrip- 
tions of  Anonia  atropurpurea  (Eastern  North  America),  Astrr  notaeangluie 
(United  States  and  Canad;!).  Gymnocalycium  muliijhirum  and  G.  Mostii 
(Argentina),  Euonyntus  lUata  (Eastern  Asia),  Diospyros  virpniuna  (Eastern 
United  States),  Leptuiena  marginata  (Central  and  Western  United  States), 
Maackia  emureHsis  Buergeri  (Japan),  Bibmus  oadinacm  pastern  United 
States),  Corma  i^imUis  Qapaa),  OpunHa  iosiaeanUia  (Menco).— J,  M.  C. 

Morphology  of  wiieat. — ^JtNsKN'*  has  invcsLigiiied  certain  sirainsot  wheat 
and  the  result  is  perhaps  our  fullest  account  of  the  moiphok^  of  thb  important 
plant.  The  subjects  considered  are  development  of  spike  and  flower,  of  m  icro- 
sporc  and  male  gamotophylc.  of  mcgasporc  and  female  gcmctophytc.  fertili- 
zation and  development  of  eml)n,o.  and  endosperm.  An  interesting  record  is 
that  fertilization  occurred  from  32  to  40  hours  after  poUinaiiun.— J.  M.  C. 

Intrafascicular  cambium  in  monocotyledons. — Mrs.  Arbf.r"  has  added  to 
her  previous  observations"  of  inlrafascicular  cambium  in  monocotyledons 
other  observations  which  inclucie  Araceae,  Dioscoreaceac,  Iridaccae,  and 
Potamogetonaceae.  Such  cambium  is  now  known  to  occur  in  "all  but  two  of 
the  cohorts  into  which  Engler  divides  the  monocotyledons;  the  exceptions 
are  the  Triuridaks  and  the  Synanthae."— J-  M.  C. 

Seed  poaltioii  and  growdi. — ^It  has  been  found  that  bean  seeds  planted 
with  the  eye  up  give  a  somewhat  lower  degree  of  germination  and  growth  than 
when  the  seed  lies  flat  or  is  placed  eye  down.'i  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
common  practice  of  dropping  seeds  flat  upon  the  soil  wlien  plantiflig  gives 
results  tliat  are  satisfactory. — Glu.  D.  Fuller. 

••Jensen,  G.  H.,  Studies  on  the  moiphakKy  of  wheat.  Bull.  150,  Stete  Coll. 

Washington,  pp.  ?i.  pis.  5.  1918. 

"  AxBER,  Ati.sKs,  Further  notes  00  tntimfascicular  cambium  in  monocotyledons. 
Ann.  Botany  33:87-89. /j5.  4.  1918. 

**BoT.  Gaz.  64:350.  1917. 
Halsteo,  B.  D.,  and  Owek,  E.  J.,  Enviroaincnt  of  seeds  and  crop  ptoductioa. 
Plant  World  30:394-997.  1917. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  LIFE  HISTORV  OF 
IMPATIENS  SULTANI 
Alice  M.  Ottley 
(with  plates  XIV,  xv) 

This  paper  is  based  upon  a  study  of  slides  made  through  a 
series  of  years  for  class  use  in  the  Botany  Department  of  Wellesley 
College.  The  material  was  taken  from  greenhouse  plants  of  the 
rose  or  brij^ht  pink  variety  of  Impatiens  Sultuni  Hook.  The  bright 
red  and  light  pink  varieties  also  were  growing  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  care  was  taken  to  collect  material  from  the  rose-flowered 
plants  only.  Some  of  the  plants  from  which  the  flowers  were 
collected  were  chance  seedlings.  No  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  were  a  pure  strain  of  the  ro.se-coIored 
form.  In  li.viLEv's  (4)  Slamiurd  Cyclopediu  oj  Uorliculture  the 
original  form  of  /.  Suliani  is  given  as  a  rich  scariet,  shades  ranging 
from  pink  to  almost  purple  being  found  on  hybrids  or  sports.  If 
this  be  true,  then  all  the  rose-colored  forms  used  for  this  study  are 
either  hybrids  or  sports. 

According  to  Bailey  the  species  /.  SuUani  was  originally  found 
in  Zanzibar  and  named  by  Hooker  in  honor  of.^H'e  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  In  Encler  and  Prantl's  Die  NaHbrlkhen  Pfianzen- 
famiiien  (16)  it  is  dted  from  Sierra  Leone,  Western  Africa.  It  is 
stated  in  Gk.w's  Manual  that  the  Bakaminaceae  often  contain 
two  kinds  of  flowers,  the  large  showy  ones  which  rarely  ripen 
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seeds,  and  small  ones  which  are  cleistogamotis.  /.  SuUoni  is 
not  given  by  Engler  and  Prantl  in  their  list  of  species  containing 
deistogamous  flowers,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  any  deistogamous 
flowers  on  the  many  plants  of  this  spedes  which  were  investigated. 

Hie  material  fixed  ranged  from  very  small  buds  to  young  fruits. 
In  preparing  the  buds  for  fixing,  the  smallest  ones  were  put  up 
entire;  the  <^v\):\h  and  petals  were  removed  from  all  Others;  and 
in  the  largest  buds  the  pistil  and  stamens  were  separated.  From 
the  flowers  and  the  fruit  only  the  ovaries  were  preserved  and  these 
were  trimmed  slightly  at  the  angles  to  allow  more  rapid  penetra- 
tion of  the  fixer,  which  in  all  rases  was  Flcmmin^'s  chrnmo-acetic 
solutitMi.  In  1,'LiKTal.  the  material  was  s>ectioncd  loogitudioally 
and  stained  with  Flemming's  triple  stain. 

Ovary 

The  ovary  consists  of  5  carpels  with  axial  placentation.  There 
are  several  ovules  in  each  loculus  aiul  the  ape  of  the  ovules  in  a 
given  loculus  advances  from  base  to  apex,  the  youngest  being  at 
the  base  of  the  ovary.  At  the  time  when  the  microqiore  mf^er 
cells  are  in  prophase  of  the  heterotypic  division  the  ovules  i^>pear 
as  slightly  curving  outgrowths  from  the  placenta,  with  or  without 
any  indication  of  the  inner  integument  (fig.  i).  It  is  aiq>arent 
that  the  ovules  of  /.  Sidtani  occur  earlier  in  relation  to  the  devdi^ 
ment  of  the  anthers  than  is  the  case  in  many  other  plants.  Miss 
Bliss  (8)  reports  that  in  Viola  the  ovule  initials  cannot  be  detected 
when  the  microsp«)re  mother  cells  are  in  the  prophase  of  the  hetero« 
tvpic  division,  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  many 
other  investigators. 

As  the  inner  integument  begins  to  appear,  a  single  hypotlermal 
archesporial  cell  heromes  difFerentiated  at  the  apex  of  the  nucellus 
(fig.  2).  I .  Sull'iiti  agrees  with  /.  pallidii  1  Miss  Raitt  37)  in  having 
but  the  one  archesporial  cell,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having 
no  parietal  cell  cut  olT  from  the  ar(  hesporial  cell.  According  to 
Coin.TF.R  and  Chambkrlain  (15)  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
suppress  the  parietal  tissue  among  monocot\ ledons  and  Archi- 
chlamydeae.  "The  sui)pression  of  parietal  tissue  among  Archi- 
chlamydeae  is  most  extensively  displaced  by  the  Ranunculaceae 
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and  its  allies  rather  than  by  the  more  specialized  groups."  Bal* 
saminaceae,  one  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  Ardiichlainydeae, 
shows  complete  suppression  of  parietal  tissue  in  /.  SuUam;  in 
/.  paUtda^  however,  Miss  Raitt  (37)  describes  a  parietal  cell, 
but  her  illustiaticms  are  not  very  condusive. 

From  the  first  the  megaspore  mother  cdl  is  the  only  h>^odermal 
cell  at  the  apex  of  the  ovule.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  epidermis 
of  the  nucellus  at  its  sides  and  apjex,  and  is  bounded  by  several 
nucellar  cells  at  its  base  (fig.  2).  The  cell  is  slightly  longer  than 
wide  and  extends  almost  to  the  plane  of  insertion  of  the  inner 
integument.  It  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  ovule  and  con- 
tinues to  occupy  all  of  the  nucellus  within  the  epidermis  except 
in  the  chalazal  region.  As  growth  continues  it  changes  from  a 
broad  cell  to  a  long  narrow  one  (ligs.  2-4,  6). 

The  nucleus  of  the  megaspore  mother  cell  contains  one  nucleolus 
which  at  first  is  separated  from  the  chronutiic  network  by  a  clear 
area  (fig.  2).  As  division  is  initiated,  the  chromatic  reticulum 
forms  a  more  or  less  comidete  ^irem,  separates  from  the  nuclear 
membrane,  collects  about  the  nudeolus,  and  enters  the  synaptic 
stage  (figs.  3,  4).  On  recovery  from  synapsis  the  spirem  q>reads 
out  into  the  nuclear  cavity  and  very  soon  eadiibits  the  second  con« 
traction  stage  (fig.  5)  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  for 
UHum  and  several  other  angioq)erms  by  Allen  (2),  Mottier  (3a), 
and  others.  Accorduig  to  Overton  (35),  this  phenomenon  does 
not  occur  among  the  majority  of  the  angiosperms. 

During  this  stage  the  spirem  is  thick,  and  at  places  uneven  and 
massed.  Here  and  there,  in  the  less  condensed  areas,  light  streaks 
show,  suggesting  either  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  a  single  spirem 
or  an  apprnximation  of  two.  The  contracted  spirem  is  in  contact 
with  the  nuclear  membrane  at  several  points,  but  the  greater 
amount  of  the  chromatic  material  is  near  the  nucleolus  at  the 
center  of  the  nucleus.  At  this  time  the  nucleus  is  near  the  niicro- 
pylar  end  of  the  megaspore  mother  cell.  About  midway  between 
it  and  the  chalazal  end  are  numerous  fibers  with  l)lue  staining  dots 
scattered  among  them.  This  characteristic  has  been  observeil  in 
several  megaspore  mother  cells,  but  its  significance  was  not  deter- 
mined. These  fibers  played  no  apparent  rdle  in  the  formation 
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of  the  spindle  or  in  the  development  of  the  cell  wall,  since  they 
dbappcar  before  the  first  division.  However,  they  may  represent 
an  early  assembUng  of  the  kinoplasmic  substance  preparatory  to 
spindle  formation. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  spirem  partially  segmented  with  the  nucleolus 
near  the  center  of  the  cavity  and  the  segments  projecting  in  from 
the  nuclear  membrane.  Later  the  chromosomes  become  very 
short  and  group  themselves  about  the  nucleolus  (fig.  7).  At  this 
time  they  su.jrgcst  the  tetrads  described  for  many  animals  and 
closely  resemble  those  of  Arisaema  tripkyllum  as  figured  by  Atkin- 
son (3).  A  t^-pical  bipolar  spindle  is  formed  and  the  bivalent 
chromosomes  when  arranged  at  the  equatorial  plate  appear  as 
very  short  X's,  Vs.  and  Y's. 

Two  cells  separated  by  a  distinct  cell  wall  result  from  the 
heterot>i)ic  division  and  form  the  axial  row  (fip,.  S).  The  micro- 
pylar  cell  of  lhi>  row  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  disintejrrates 
very  quickly.  The  chalazal  cell  grows  and  is  the  mother  ol  the 
embryo  sac.  An  axial  row  of  two  cells  is  not  common  among  the 
Archichlamydeae.  Trevb  (43)  describes  an  axial  row  of  two  cells 
for  Viscum  ariiculaiumy  and  several  cases  have  been  reported 
among  the  monocotyledons.  Miss  Raitt  (37)  states  that  4 
megaspores  are  formed  in  /.  paUidOt  but  makes  no  sketch  showing 
them.  In  her  fig.  i^J^  she  shov%  an  ovule  containing  a  laige  cell 
whidi  she  names  the  functional  megaspore.  Between  it  and  the 
epidermis  a  small  disintegrating  cell  appears.  The  sketch  closel>' 
resembles  the  appearance  of  the  o\-iilcs  of  /.  Sultani  with  an  axial 
row  of  2  cells  and  throws  doubt  upon  her  assertion  that  there  is 
an  axial  row  of  4  cells. 

The  mlcropylar  cell  of  the  axial  row  is  never  larcrc.  and  is  so 
short-lived  that  it  is  easily  overlooker!,  and  the  embryo  sac  seems 
to  arise  direct  1\  from  the  megasjxtre  mother  cell,  as  in  Lilium. 
As  the  micropykir  cell  disintegrates  and  the  epidermal  cells  of  the 
nucellus  grow,  there  appears  simply  a  small  hlue  sLuiiiing  cavity 
bt  tween  the  embryo  sac  mother  cell  and  the  apical  region  of  the 
epidermis,  as  cited  by  Coulter  and  Chamberlain  (15)  for  Clematis, 
and  Udlehorus  (Guignard  ao),  and  Delphinium  (Mottier  31). 
The  chalazal  cell  grows  and  its  nucleus  divides,  completing  the 
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reduction  division  and  giving  rise  to  the  2-nucleate  embryo  sac 
9).  At  thi^  t  age  there  is  Still  something  of  the  disint^rating 
micropylar  ceil  to  be  seen,  but  at  a  slightly  later  stage  it  has  entirely 
disappeared  (fig.  10).  The  embryo  sac  is  thus  derived  from  two 
megaspores  as  in  Viscum  arlkuhUum  (Tfleub  43)  of  the  Archi- 
chlamydeac  and  in  TrUlium  (H£ATL£\'  26)  and  several  other 
monocotylc(!nn< 

The  two  mcgaspore  nuclei  nwvc  to  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
jHic  and  divide  (fig.  10).  At  this  stage  the  sac  is  vacuolate  and 
continues  so  until  a  late  4-nuck'ate  stage  (figs.  The 
8-nu(  ieate  stage  follows  ia[n<ily  ujKjn  the  four.  Two-.  4-,  and  8- 
nuclcate  stages  have  all  been  found  in  the  same  ovary,  the  2-nuclcale 
stage  being  at  the  base  of  the  ioculus.  It  is  very  easy,  in  serial 
secticMS,  to  confine  an  early  S^udeate  stage  with  a  late  4- 
nudeate  stage,  as  the  sacs  have  the  same  shape  and  c}  toplasmic 
appearance. 

In  Enocaulen  septangtdare  (Suith  40)  the  central  vacuole  first 
appears  at  the  4*nudeate  stage.  In  /.  SuUani  the  late  2-nudeate 
sac  is  vacuolate  with  large  vacuoles  between  the  two  nudei,  but 
there  is  not  one  large  central  vacuole  until  the  female  gametophyte 
has  been  organized  (figs.  10-14,  17),  In  an  early  4-nucleate  stage 
there  are  several  large  vacuoles  extending  along  either  side  of  the 
row  of  nuclei  (fig.  1 1).  During  the  4-nucleate  stage  the  sac  enlarges, 
the  cytoplasm  becomes  more  dense,  and  the  large  vacuoles  decrease 
(figs.  12.  l  O  By  the  time  the  8  nuclei  are  formed  the  cyloplasm 
is  very  dense  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  stored  food,  and  the 
vacuoles  ha\-e  become  small  and  inconspicuous  (fig.  14).  Very 
soon,  however,  a  large  central  vacuole  appears  (tiu;.  17^  The  time 
of  the  inception  of  this  central  vacuole  varies  consuUi  ably.  Il 
ma\'  arise  while  the  antipodal  polar  is  at  the  base  ol  the  sac,  or  it 
may  not  api^ear  until  the  polars  are  in  contact  and  near  the  egg 
(figs.  14,  17,  18). 

.After  the  organisation  of  the  8  nuclei  the  egg  apparatus  soon 
forms.  The  egg  is  more  or  le^  pear-shaped,  with  the  larger  end 
extending  down  below  the  synergids.  The  nudeus  and  greater 
part  of  the  cytoplasm  are  in  this  region  and  the  narrowed  part 
extends  up  back  of  the  synergids  and  b  vacuolate.  It  evidently 
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resembles  the  egg  of  Aster  navae-angliae  (Chamberlain  12)  and 
that  of  many  uthcr  plants  as  to  shape  and  relation  of  nucleus  and 
cytoplasm  (fig.  17). 

The  nuclei  of  th(^  s\-nergids  do  not  always  have  the  same  posi- 
tion (figs.  15  17.  iQK  In  the  youngest  sac  of  the  series  (fig.  15") 
there  is  a  large  vacuole  at  the  base  of  cither  synergid,  with  the 
nucltus  above  and  near  the  micropylar  end.  Fig.  r6  illustrates  a 
(ondition  in  which  the  s\  tK"r<;id  nuclei  have  moved  down  ha!fwa\-. 
and  in  t>ne  cell  tlu  rc  is  ;i  \  ;it  unlf  on  either  side  of  the  nucleus,  while 
in  thi"  other  there  i.^  a  large  vacuole  helow  ii  Init  only  a  small  one 
al)o\e  it.  In  fig.  17  one  nucleus  ha>  nio\-ed  entirely  below  the 
vacuole  and  is  near  the  membrane  at  the  end  uf  the  cell,  whereas 
the  other  nucleus  is  still  between  two  or  more  vacuoles.  In  a 
much  older  embryo  sac  (fig.  19)  the  synergids  are  longer,  the 
nucleus  of  each  is  at  its  base,  and  a  lai^  vacuole  appears  above 
the  nucleus.  At  all  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  egg  apparatus  the 
synergids  contain  a  fairly  dense  cj^oplasm  at  the  apex.  It  seems 
dear  that  the  position  of  the  synergid  nudeus  varies  in  relation 
to  the  age  of  the  sac;  that  at  first  it  is  near  the  micropylar  end 
of  the  synergid  and  above  the  vacuole;  that  later  it  passes  the  large 
vacuole  and  moves  down  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cell.  When 
the  egg  apparatus  is  mature  the  two  nuc  lei  are  at  the  base  of  the 
cdis,  near  the  egg  nucleus,  and  just  below  the  large  vacuoles 
(fig.  19)- 

According  to  the  litiralure  on  the  subject  the  position  of  the 
synergid  nuclei  in  dificTent  plants  may  vary  in  relation  to  the  large 
vacuole  of  the  cell,  hut  I  have  found  no  su<:<,'e>tion  that  the  vari- 
ation in  a  given  s|K'cies  rej)re->enis  dilYereiii  ^tages  in  develop- 
ment. Cii AMHKRi, \iv  (12)  givi  s  the  situiition  ot  the  nuclei  in 
Aster  uoidr-iiiii^l i'lf  as  varying  in  ])o>ition  from  one  end  of  the  cell 
to  the  other  but  nio>l  trequi-nllx  near  the  middle,  the  large  vacuole 
being  u.«.ually  at  the  chakual  end  ol  the  synergid.  GuiGNARD  (19) 
says  that  in  the  Leguminosae  the  vacuole  is  usually  at  the  base  of 
the  cell  and  the  nucleus  is  central,  but  the  vacuole  may  sometimes 
be  above  the  nucleus.  Barnes  (6)  in  Campanula  ammcam, 
GuiGN'ARD  (24')  in  Hibiscus  Trionum^  and  Strasburger  (4a)  in 
Wiksiroemia  indka  wm  Buitenzarg  find  the  nucleus  above  the 
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vacuole;  while  Pace  (36)  finds  the  &ynergid  vacuoles  of  Pamassia 

in  various  positions. 

The  antipodals  are  surrounded  by  denser  c3rtopla5in  than  is 
present  above  them,  and  they  appear  rarely  as  separate  cells  with 
delicate  walls  separating  them  (fig.  18),  cmt,  as  Is  more  commonly 
found,  the  mass  of  cv-toplasm  with  the  3  nuclei  is  more  or  less 
cut  ofT  from  the  rest  of  the  sac  by  a  membrane  but  the  cells  are 
not  separated.  In  either  case  they  are  but  short  li\e(l  and  dis- 
apiH'ur  >oon  after  the  ege:  apparatus  is  formed.  The  embryo  sac 
then  persists  tor  a  long  time  witli  l)ul  5  nuclei.  Miss  Raitt  says 
that  the  antipodal  in  /.  pallida  cannot  be  distinguished  with 
certaitily  and  arc  evidently  transitory.  This  ephemeral  nature 
of  the  antipodals  is  common  among  many  of  the  angiosperms.  In 
Siriga  lutea  (Michell  29)  the  3  antipodal  <^lls  begin  to  disintegrate 
before  fertflization.  In  Richardia  afrkana  (Michell  30)  the 
disintegration  is  somewhat  earlier,  evidently  more  nearly  like 
/.  SvUani.  In  this  q>edes  the  antipodals  were  never  found  to 
increase  in  size  or  number  and  grow  into  the  adjoining  tissue,  as 
has  been  described  by  Cbahbeklain  (ta)  and  Oppemian  (34)  for 
Aster  tunae-anglioe  and  by  others  for  various  plants. 

Very  quickly  after  the  8  nuclei  of  the  sac  have  been  formed 
the  antipodal  polar  moves  up  toward  the  micropylar  polar  and  the 
3  nuclei  remain  near  each  other  at  a  short  distance  below  the  egg 
nucleus  for  some  time.  The  nuclei  may  or  may  not  be  spherical, 
but  they  always  contain  a  prominent  nucleolus  with  a  small  highly 
refractive  spot  at  the  center.  The  chromatic  substance  of  the 
polar  nuclei  is  small  in  amount  and  forms  either  a  delicate  network 
lying  just  within  the  nuclear  membrane,  or  a  tew  >tran<ls  radiating 
out  from  the  nucleolus.  Most  of  the  food  sloretl  in  the  sac  at  an 
earlier  period  disappears  before  the  female  gametuj)liyte  reaches 
maturil}  and  the  sac  becomes  very  vacuolate,  with  <mly  a  la\  er  of 
CN'toplasni  at  its  periphery  and  surrounding  the  nuclei  in  the 
micropylar  half  of  the  sac  (lig.  37). 

During  the  later  development  of  the  embryo  sac  its  shape 
becomes  mudi  changcnl  (tigs.  17,  19,  37).  While  the  antipodals 
are  still  present  the  sac  is  a  little  over  three  times  longer  than  wide, 
with  the  micropylar  and  antipodal  ends  both  rounded  In  outline 
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(fig.  17)*  After  the  antipodal  ceUs  disintegrate  the  basal  region 
of  the  sac  grows  down  into  the  chalaza.  The  growing  portion  is 
blunt  or  more  or  less  triangular  in  outline,  and  but  little  narrower 

than  the  sac  just  above.  The  antipodal  growth  continues  until 
the  sac  is  over  five  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide  (fig,  19).  Following 
the  development  of  this  antipodal  haustorium  the  sac  widens  in  the 
region  of  the  polar  nuclei  and  assumes  its  mature  shape  (fig.  37). 

During  the  origin  and  development  of  the  female  gamctophytc 
the  megasporangium  has  been  undergoing  marked  changes.  The 
ovule  begins  to  cur\x'  before  the  megaspore  mother  cell  appears, 
and  by  the  time  its  nucleus  has  reached  the  segmented  spirem  stage 
the  ovule  has  attained  the  anatropous  position.  At  this  time  the 
inner  integument  extends  l^eyond  the  nucellus  and  forms  a  fairly 
deep  micropyle  (tigs.  1  4,  o;.  Ihe  outer  intcgunicut  a.rises  from 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  inner  integument,  appearing  as  a  swelling 
from  the  outer  part  (rf  the  latter  (fig.  6).  This  swelling  increases 
greatly  in  breadth  and  grows  up  untU  its  apex  is  on  a  line  with  the 
tip  of  the  inner  integument.  It  never  grows  beyond  this  point  to 
aid  in  forming  the  micropyle,  and  the  two  integuments  become 
distinct  only  at  the  summit  (figs.  9, 37). 

The  origin  of  the  outer  integument  in  /.  SuUani  differs  from 
the  majority  of  plants  and  from  the  other  species  of  Impatiens 
that  have  l)een  studied.  Miss  Raitt  (37)  in  /.  paUida  and 
GuiGNARD  (22)  in  /.  pardflora  both  show  the  outer  integument 
arising  from  the  basal  portion  of  the  ovule  and  remaining  through- 
out its  length  distinct  from  the  inner.  As  a  result  of  his  study  of 
/.  balsnmina,  Hrandza  (9)  states  that  the  Balsaminaceae  have  but 
one  integument,  but  RRrxoTTE  (10)  disagrees  with  Brandza  and 
gives  two  integuments  for  this  family.  According  to  Lon'go,'  as 
cited  by  Miss  Raitt,  thi.s  is  the  rule  for  the  genus  Impatims.  but 
the  origin  of  the  outer  integument  and  its  extension  at  ilu  micro- 
pylar  region  appear  to  vary.  From  my  study  of  the  ovule  of 
/.  Suliani  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  Brandza  thought  there  was 
but  one  integument  if  /.  balsanUna  is  similar  to  /.  Sidtamva.  having 
the  outer  integument  an  outgrowth  of  the  inner  integument  with 
only  their  tips  free. 

(LoNCO,  B.»  Rkhciche  su  k  Impctieiu,  Annali  Bot.  8:65-77.  1909. 
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In  De  VavuU,  Waxming  (45)  notes  a  few  exceptions  to  the  usual 
order  of  development  of  the  integuments  and  gives  Violas  Ficus, 
C&nvaHaria,  and  Orchis  as  having  two  integuments  which  appear 
to  grow  as  a  single  organ,  and  Tropaeoium  as  having  at  first  two 
integuments  which  later  appear  as  one.  \\'arming  quotes  Stras- 
BDRGER  as  sav  ing  that  in  Delphinium  the  integuments  originate 
as  one  and  elevate  themselves  as  a  unit;  later  at  the  summit  the 
two  integuments  become  distinct.  Judging  from  his  figure  the 
conditions  in  Delphinium  are  much  the  same  as  in  /.  Sullani. 

As  given  earlier  the  mej^asporc  mother  cell  when  it  arises  is 
completely  surrounded,  e.xcept  at  its  base,  by  the  epidermis  of  the 
nucellus,  and  the  developing  embryo  sac  also  continues  to  He  in 
direct  contact  with  the  epidermis  (tigs.  2-4,  6,  8.  9).  During  the 
2-nucleate  stage  (j1  the  etnbrNo  sac  the  epidermis  begins  to  break 
down.  The  disintegration  lirst  appears  as  a  llattening  of  the  cells 
and  nuclei  just  below  the  apex,  and  then  extends  gradually  to  the 
base  of  the  embryo  sac  (tigs.  9,  10,  14.  37).  In  Oxalis  coruicuUUa^ 
according  to  Haiimond  (25),  the  epidermis,  whidi  in  thb  case 
serves  as  a  tapetum,  begins  to  disintegrate  before  the  2'nucleate 
embryo  sac  is  formed. 

The  apical  celis  of  the  epidermis  are  often  longer-Jived  than 
those  just  below  them,  for  it  is  quite  common  to  find  two  or  three 
cells  surmounting  the  embryo  sac  and  connected  by  only  a  line 
with  those  still  persisting  about  the  center  of  the  sac  (tig.  12). 
A  somewhat  similar  app>earance  has  been  described  by  Smith  (40) 
for  Eri&cauUm  septangtUare,  where  "  the  nucellar  tissue  lateral  to  the 
megasporcs  breaks  down  and  is  absorbed  by  the  growing  embr\'o 
sac.  -A  few  of  the  apical  cells  of  the  nucellus  p>ersist  for  a  long  time 
and  enlar},'in;,'  assume  the  appearance  of  a  tapetum.  These  too 
are  ultimately  absorbed  and  tlu-  embryo  sac  abuts  directly  upon 
the  inner  intcprument  and  niicropyle.''  In  /.  Siilldni,  however, 
these  apical  epidermal  cells  do  not  enlarge  and  seem  to  have  no 
special  luncliun. 

While  the  epidermis  continues  to  disappear  il  leaves  but  a  line 
around  the  upper  half  of  the  sac  (fig.  10).  As  the  disintegration 
progresses  downward^  the  cells  near  the  base  ctf  the  sac  possess 
their  normal  tabular  shape,  while  those  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
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sac  are  narrowed  and  pointed.  The  nuclear  substance  in  the 
pointed  cells  is  dense,  the  nuclei  are  often  flattened,  and  the  cell 
content  stains  but  slightly.  The  pointed  end  of  the  la\'er  often 
becomes  free  from  the  embrj^o  sac  (fig.  13).  As  this  layer  is  dis- 
appearing it  is  not  always  in  close  contact  with  the  tapetum 
(fig.  10).  and  I  infer  that  the  disappearance  of  the  epidermis  is 
due,  not  to  its  btiriL:  rrushcd  between  the  ta|x*lum  and  the  enlartring 
embryo  -^ac.  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  it  is  being  absorbed  by  the 
embryo  sac.  The  ba.sul  iK>rti(>n  of  the  epidermis  continues  to  exist 
until  after  the  8-nucleate  sac  is  forme*!  dig.  14). 

Not  only  is  the  entire  epidermic  ab>orbed  eventually  but  the 
nucciius  beneath  the  embryo  sac  also.  During  the  early  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  embryo  .sac  the  cells  of  this  part  of  the 
nuoellus  are  ^milar  to  those  of  the  interior  of  the  integuments,  but 
beginning  with  the  4-nucleate  stage,  or  occasionally  earlier,  they 
become  stringy  in  appearance,  with  their  long  diameters  in  line 
with  that  of  the  sac.  This  strand  of  cells  esctends  down  to  the 
chalaza  which  is  composed  of  a  tissue  of  regular,  compact,  densely 
staining,  isodiametric  cells  (figs.  12,  14,  37).  Many  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  stringy"  cells  show  signs  of  disintegration.  They  become 
dense,  lose  their  rounded  outline,  and  appear  elongated.  These 
cells  are  bounded  at  the  sides  by  the  tapetum  (fig.  14).  The 
antipodal  region  of  the  sac  absorbs  this  tissue  and  pushes  down  to 
the  nutritive  cells  of  the  chalaza.  thus  completing  the  absorption 
of  the  entire  nucellus  (fig.  37).  /.  SuUani  agrees  with  /.  parviflora 
(Cii'iONAKD  21)  and  /.  amphorata  (Lo.vr.oiS)  in  having  the  embryo 
sac  absorb  the  nucellus  and  thus  come  in  contact  with  the  micropyle 
and  the  inner  integument.  1  hesc  spei  ie>  ol  Impudcns,  therefore, 
agree  with  the  Compositae  (Goluflus  17;  in  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  the  micellus. 

A^  tlocribed  by  (ifiONARD  (22).  Raitt  (37),  LoNGo  i28(.  and 
Brixotte  (id)  for  Impalicns,  and  by  others  for  various  angio- 
sperms,  tJie  epidermis  of  the  inner  integument  forms  the  tapetum 
of  regular  tabular  cells,  which,  in  /.  Stdtanit  extend  from  the  base 
of  the  micro[)\  le  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the  base  of  the 
developing  embryo  sac  (figs.  9,  10,  14).  The  t^)etum  loses  its 
uniform  character  as  early  as  the  a-nucleate  stage  of  the  embryo 
sac,  when  a  densely  staining  substance  appears  between  the  tapetal 
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cells  near  the  base  of  tlie  micropyle  and  the  contents  of  these 
cells  stain  diffusely.  This  appearann  :  1  o  extends  out  laterally 
and  at  this  time  up  to  the  tip  of  the  inner  integument  (lig.  9). 
The  cells  are  crowded  and  their  cytoplasm  and  nucleoplasm  stain 
so  diffusely  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  represent  their  appeararu  e 
in  a  skctih.  As  will  be  seen  later,  these  cells  l)rcak  down  during 
endosptrni  formation,  and  this  (i<)ut)tless  rc})rest  nts  an  early  stage 
in  their  disintegration.  I'his  characteristic  progresses  ehalazally 
in  the  tai)etal  t  ells  as  tlie  embryo  sac  develops  and  reaches  the  basal 
cells  during  early  endosperm  formation. 

In  an  8-nuckate  stage  the  lower  half  uf  the  tapctum  is  still 
normal  and  contains  a  decidedly  granular  cytoplasm  and  nucle- 
oplasm which  suggests  the  presence  of  food  particles.  This  granu- 
lar appearance  b  not  visible  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  other  cells 
of  the  inner  integument,  although  they  stain  more  densely  than 
do  those  of  the  outer  integument.  Guignaiu>  (33)  says  that  a 
nitrogenous  substance  accumulates  in  the  tapetal  cells  of  /.  pat'- 
vifiara  and  that  in  all  of  the  Balsaminaceae  there  is  this  proteid 
lay^  of  tabular  cells. 

BiLUNT.s  (7)  believes  with  most  students  that  the  tapetal 
layer,  whether  from  the  inner  integument  or  the  nucellus,  serves 
a  nutritive  function,  dissolving  and  absorbing  nutriment  from  the 
surrounding  integument,  and  that  its  function  is  not  simply  pro- 
tective, as  given  hy  Hegelm.mer  (27).  Vandi  NORn  s  (44)  in  a 
study  of  the  Crucilerae  finds  the  tapetum  a  part  of  thi'  inner  integu- 
ment, but  believes  it  plays  only  a  proterti\  e  function.  One  reason 
given  is  that  in  the  antipodal  region,  where  the  tapeluin  is  sej)arated 
from  the  sac  hy  a  small  ina-s  of  irurellar  it  f>resont>  the  rhar- 

acteri.^lie  appearance  of  voung  and  actixi-  tissue.  rhi>  reasoning 
does  not  seem  conclusive  to  nie,  since  it  may  well  be  that  this  was 
a  region  of  considerable  food  and  that  here  the  active  cells  of  the  ta- 
petum digested  and  absorbed  it  and  then  passed  it  up  to  the  embryo 
sac.  In  /.  Sidlani  the  tapetum  persists  longer  at  the  antipodal  end 
and  it  is  here  that  growth  takes  place  until  the  sac  reaches  the 
chalaza  and  passes  slightly  beyond  the  end  of  the  tapetum. 

Baucka^Iwanowska  (5)  studied  certain  '^Gamopetales"  and 
described  the  tapetum.  In  agreement  with  Chodat  (ij)  and  most 
recent  writers,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  tapetum  is  for  protection, 
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as  it  is  wanting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  haustoriumt  which  does 
not  possess  cell  walls  and  would  therefore  appear  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. He  thinks  that  the  tapetal  cells  possess  a  ferment  in 
their  mucilaginous  content  and  exercise  a  digestive  function,  for 
they  persist  while  the  neighboring  tissue  disintegrates,  and  they 
surround  the  parts  which  are  in  the  process  of  rapid  growth. 

Extending  through  the  raphe  is  a  strand  of  cells  which  is  sur- 
rounded, except  at  the  ends,  by  a  lax'cr  of  cells  with  cutinized  walls. 
This  strand  terminates  at  the  chalaza  in  the  tissue  of  regular  com- 
pact cells.  It  is  into  this  that  the  antipodal  region  of  the  sac 
pushes  (fig.  37),  In  looking  at  the  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outer  layer  of  culinized  tells  ends  just  as  it  passes  this  area,  and 
on  the  inner  side  the  layer  ends  almost  in  contact  with  the  antipodal 
end  of  the  tapetum.  It  thus  forms  a  protective  covering  to  the 
conducting  tissue  as  it  passes  to  the  chalazal  baustorium.  No  true 
vessels  were  ever  observed  in  this  strand  of  conductive  cells. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  antipodal  nuclei  disappear  before  the 
haustorium  develops,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  unusual  condition 
of  a  haustoiium  unaccompanied  by  nuclei.  In  ncme  of  the  litera- 
ture  studied  was  I  able  to  find  any  record  of  a  similar  condition. 
In  the  cases  where  a  haustorium  has  developed  at  the  antipodal 
region  before  fertilization  had  occurred,  it  is  usual  for  the  antipodal 
nuclei  to  be  present  in  the  haustorium  formed.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  is  gi\  en  by  SoufeoES  (41)  for  the  Solanaceae,  where 
a  pocket  is  formed  at  the  basal  part  of  the  embryo  .sac  and  the 
antipodals  take  their  place  in  the  bottom  of  this  and  their  digestive 
juices  diffuse  into  the  tissue  beneath  and  dissolve  out  a  cavity.  The 
process  of  dissolution  of  the  liissue  varies  anmng  the  dilTerent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  from  a  simple  disjunction  of  the  dij^estive  layer 
of  cells  to  a  chalazal  ca\  ity  wHom-  capacit\  is  eomparabie  to  that 
ol  the  embryo  sac  itself,  as  iji  Lycopcrsicum  escuienlum. 

Stamen 

The  flower  possesses  5  stamens  whose  anthers  are  connivent  and 
form  a  hood  over  the  pistil.  In  a  cross-section  of  a  bud  the  sides 
of  two  adjacent  anthers  ^ow  as  having  their  cells  in  contact,  and 
this  region  appears  as  solid  tissue.  Each  anther  contains  4  micro- 
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siM)rangia.  Fig.  20  shows  a  cross-section  of  one-quarter  of  an 
anther  when  the  nuclei  of  the  microspore  mother  cells  are  in  the 
sjTiaptic  state.  The  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  cutinized 
and  thicker  than  those  of  the  other  cells.  The  wall  of  the  micro- 
sporancrium  consists  ol  two  distinct  rctjions.  the  outer  irre)]^ular 
portion  made  up  of  1-5  laxers  of  nearly  isodiametric  cells,  and  an 
inm  r  reuion  about  2  ceilN  thick,  the  cells  of  which  are  flattened 
tangentially.  Thi>  tlattening.  doubtless,  results  trom  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  growth  of  the  archesporial  and  tai>etal  cells. 

The  microsf)or»'  mother  cells  are  separated  from  this  inner 
wall  by  the  laiKi.d  cells.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  limited 
to  the  peripheral  region,  but  extend  into  the  mass  of  sporogenous 
cells  and  in  some  cases  ramify  entirely  through  the  loculus,  occupy- 
ing more  than  one^half  of  the  sporangia!  cavity.  The  origin  of 
the  tapetum  was  not  definitely  determined,  but  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  it  arises  from  the  sterilization  of  sporogenous  tissue 
rather  than  from  the  inner  cells  of  the  wall,  amj  that  all  of  the 
sterile  cells  within  the  sporangium  are  of  the  jame  ancestry.  The 
tapetal  cells  vary  in  size,  many  of  them  being  as  large  as  the  micro- 
spore mother  cells.  They  are  binucleate  and  are  more  vacuolate 
than  arc  the  functional  spore  mother  cells.  The  two  nuclei  of  a 
single  cell  are  usually  side  by  side  either  at  the  center  of  the  cell 
or  at  one  end.  Each  nucleus  contains  one  nucleolus  or  occasionally 
more. 

Caldwell  (Hi  describes  a  condition  l\)r  I.t  mnii  minor  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  just  outlined.  He  tinds  that  durinu  the 
early  stages  ot  the  hcterotyj)ie  division  the  cells  of  the  tapetum 
sometimes  divide  and  form  <^rou}>^  of  eell>  which  jiioject  into  the 
mother  cell  region;  that  the  number  of  microspore  mother  cells 
is  not  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  tapetal  cells,  although  onlv  a 
comparatively  few  developed  spores,  the  others  disorganizing  and 
aiding  the  tapetum  in  nourishing  the  functional  mother  cells.  In 
/.  Suitam  only  about  half  the  number  of  microspore  mother  cells 
arise  that  one  would  expect  from  the  size  of  the  sporangium.  As 
indicated,  not  all  of  the  tapetal  cells  arise  at  the  perifdiery  of  the 
sporogenous  ma%,  but  many  of  them  originate  side  by  side  with 
the  microspore  mother  cells.  The  small  number  of  microspore 
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mother  cells  may  doubtless  be  related  to  the  probable  hybrid  nature 
of  the  form  of  Jmpatiens  Sultani  used.  The  distinction  between 
the  functional  and  non-functional  sporogenous  tissue  r:\r\  clearly  be 
seen  at  an  early  stage,  and  still  shows  di-tinctly  when  the  spore 
moihLT  cells  are  in  synapsis.  The  latter  are  still  angular  and  are 
only  just  be«dnning  to  separate  dig.  20). 

.As  is  cu>titrnHry  at  the  time  of  synapsis,  the  chromatic  substance 
is  ma>>i(i  auain>t  the  nuili-ar  nu-inhrane.  with  the  sinj^lc  large 
vacuolate  nucleolu.s  prujcclini^  out  {rum  one  >i(it'.  As  the  prophase 
of  Ihc  heterotypic  division  advances  and  a  delicate  .spiicni  nils  up 
the  nuclear  cavity,  the  cells  become  almost  entirely  free  and  round 
off,  while  the  t^ietal  cells  still  remain  somewhat  angular  hi  outline 
and  often  contain  more  than  the  2  nuclei  of  the  earlier  stage  (fig.  2 1 ) . 
Their  nuclei  have  become  granular,  lack  a  nucleolus,  and  stain  more 
densely  than  before.  In  general,  the  entire  mass  of  cells  has 
separated  from  the  wall.  The  ovule  at  this  age  shows  no  sign  of 
the  inner  integument. 

As  the  anther  increases  in  si^e,  the  microspore  mother  cells 
become  entirely  rounded  off  and  the  spirem  takes  on  a  double 
appearance,  whether  due  to  a  splitting  of  a  single  spirem  or  an 
approximation  of  two  was  not  apparent.  At  this  time  the  spirem 
is  thicker  and  less  delicate  than  the  spirem  immediately  following 
synapsis  (figs.  21,  22).  The  cytoplasm  has  an  obscurely  radiate 
appearance,  beinti  densely  granular  about  the  nuclear  membrane 
and  more  \acuo!atc  toward  the  cell  numbrane.  The  spirem 
thickens,  becomes  irregular,  and  segments  tran>\  ersely  into  bivalent 
chromosomes.  The  majorit\  of  the  segments  come  to  lie  against 
the  nuclear  nicnibraac  and  .-^how  (]earl\'  their  double  nature  in 
the  forms  of  X's,  Y's,  and  V  s.  I  hey  are  rou.t:h  in  outline  and  are 
connected  here  and  there  by  delicate  threads  (ftg.  23),  similar  to 
those  figured  by  Mottier  (33)  for  Acer  Negunde  and  StaphyUa 
trifolia.  The  nucleolus  stiU  persists  and  at  this  stage  there  may 
be  two,  a  large  and  a  small  one. 

The  granular  area  surrounding  the  nucleus  has  become  still 
more  marked  and  closely  resembles  the  kinoplasmic  region  described 
by  Allen  (z)  for  the  pollen  mother  cells  of  Larix  and  by  numerous 
other  writers.   The  peripheral  cytoplasm  with  its  large  meshes 
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draws  away  from  the  cell  membrane  at  various  points.  At  this 
stage  cellulose  be^ns  to  be  deposited  about  tbe  cell  and  when 
the  chromosomes  have  readied  the  equatorial  plate  a  broad  cell 
wall  of  cellulose  is  formed  (fig.  27).  As  the  chromosomes  shorten 
and  thicken,  they  become  smooUi  in  outlme  and  numerous  fibers 
heavier  and  longer  than  those  mentioned  for  an  earlier  stage  (fig.  23) 
j^jpear  within  the  nudear  cavity.  These  fibers  seem  to  have  no 
apparent  relation  to  the  fibers  of  the  kinoplasmic  region,  although 
at  this  time  the  nudear  membrane  has  become  indistinguishable 
from  the  cytoplasm  at  various  places  (figs.  24,  25).  The  fibers  are 
tufted  and  may  extend  from  a  given  chromosome  across  the  nuclear 
cavity  to  other  chromosomes  or  to  the  nuclear  membrane.  At 
this  time  no  nucleoli  are  visible  within  the  nuclei  and  there  i  -  the 
possibility  that  their  substance  has  assisted  in  the  formation  ui  the 
libers. 

After  the  nudear  membrane  has  entirely  disapjKared  many 
libers  appear  about  the  chromosomes  (fig.  26).  The\  extend 
beyond  what  was  the  original  area  of  the  nucleus  and  doubtless 
there  has  been  a  union  of  intra-  and  extra  nuclear  libers  in  the 
formation  of  the  multipolar  spindle  (fig.  26).  By  the  time  meta- 
phase  is  reached  the  spindle  has  become  sharply  bipolar  and 
extends  across  the  entire  cell  (fig.  27).  The  cytoplasm  surround* 
ing  the  spindle  has  lost  the  dense  granular  appearance  of  the  early 
prophase  stages  and  stains  less  densely  than  does  the  peripheral 
regi<m. 

While  I  am  not  willing  to  make  an  unqualified  statement 

regarding  the  number  of  bivalent  chromosomes,  it  seems  most 
probable  from  the  study  of  the  heterotj-pic  divisions  in  the  mega- 
spore  and  microspcHe  mother  cells  that  the  haploid  number  is  7, 
as  I  have  been  unable  to  count  more  than  that  number.  No 

staj^es  in  microsporogenesis  were  obtained  In  i  ween  metaphase 
of  the  heterotypic  division  and  the  tetrads  following  the  homotypic 
division. 

When  the  tetrads  are  formed  the  micrnspores  are  surrounded 
by  the  very  thick  cellulose  wall  of  the  mother  cell.  Kat  h  micro- 
spore is  a  little  over  3  times  longer  than  wide  and  poi>csses  a 
reticulated  membrane.    At  this  time  its  nucleus  is  not  spherical, 
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but  simulates  the  outline  of  the  cell  and  its  chromatic  mat^al  is 
distributed  unevenly  throughout  the  nuclear  cavity.  Several 
large  masses  of  chromatin  are  mingled  with  chromatic  threads 
which  extend  out  from  them  in  various  directions  (figs.  28,  29). 

The  loculi  containing  these  tetrads  also  c(mtain  densely  stain- 
ing tapetal  cells.  These  cells  still  have  large  vacuoles,  but  the 
cytoplasm  stains  more  densely  than  in  earlier  stages  and  their 
nuclei  contain  one  nucleolus  each.  Outside  the  tapctum  is  the 
flattened  1a\  er  of  cells,  and  beyond  this  the  remainder  of  the  wall 
is  still  undifferentiated. 

Later,  when  the  microspores  have  broken  away  from  the  old 
mother  wall,  the  endothecium  with  its  spirally  thickened  cell  walls 
forms  ju>t  beyond  the  llaltened  layer.  The  tapetal  cells,  in  general, 
arc  still  in  good  condition,  some  of  them  centrally  located  having 
increased  very  greatly  in  size  and  number  of  nuclei.  Compare 
the  tapetal  cdl  (hg.  33)  which  was  magnified  810  times  with  the 
microspore  (fig.  30)  which  was  taken  from  a  loculus  oi  the  same 
age  and  magnified  1620  times.  The  number  of  nuclei  in  these 
tapetal  cells  may  reach  as  high  as  x  i  or  more.  These  unusually 
large  cells  show  stages  in  disint^ation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one  which  has  not  begun  to  break  down.  A  large  number  of  nuclei, 
ranging  from  6-13  in  the  tapetal  cells  of  Bepatica  acutiloba,  has 
been  reported  by  Coulter  (14).  Schapfner  (39)  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Typha  lalijolia  states  that  the  tapetal  cells  increase  greatly 
in  size  while  the  tetrads  are  forming,  but  speaks  of  but  2  nuclei 
being  formt  d  in  each  cell. 

When  the  microspores  escape  from  the  tetrad  the  chromatin 
of  their  nuclei  consists  of  heavy,  anastomosing  strands  which  soon 
give  rise  to  several  distinct  masses  of  chromatin  connected  with 
each  other  by  more  or  less  delicate  tliri  a(l>.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  if  not  always,  these  nuL->>c.-^  correspond  in  number 
with  the  haploid  number  of  chromosomes  (fig.  30).  No  nucleolus 
is  visible  at  this  time.  There  is  evidently  no  true  spirem  formed 
in  the  division  of  the  nucleus  to  form  the  generative  and  tube  cells, 
but  the  rather  imperfect  reticulum  of  the  very  young  microspores 
gives  rise  directly  to  the  chromosomes  at  a  considerable  time  before 
the  organization  of  the  spindle.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
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to  find  all  the  miorospores  of  an  anther  in  an  apiMurently  resting 
stage  and  showing  distinctly  7  chromatic  masses. 

The  microspore  divides  and  forms  a  more  or  less  vacuolate 
2*celled  poUen  grain  (figs.  31,  32).  The  tube  nucleus  is  normally 
spherical  and  lies  more  or  less  near  the  center  of  the  developing 
pollen  fjrain  ffigs  32.  34,  35).  The  generative  cell  occupies  various 
positions  within  the  cytoplasm  of  the  tube  cell,  and  at  all  times  its 
nucleus  is  smaller  and  its  reticulum  is  much  less  delicate  than  that 
of  the  tube  nucleus.  The  pollen  jjrain  grows  and  it'^  cytoplasm 
becomes  densely  tilled  with  food  granules.  At  this  time  the  genera- 
tive cell  may  either  be  attached  to  the  wall  o£  the  poUen  grain  or 
lie  free  in  the  cyt()i)!a3m  (hgs.  34.  35). 

When  the  anther  is  ready  to  dehisce,  it  is  imjx>ssible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  c\'topla>m  of  the  generative  cell,  and  its  nucleus  has 
changed  from  nearly  spherical  to  a  very  slender  lunate  form  Uig.  36). 
At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a  sperm  nucleus,  but  while  these 
crescent-shaped  nuclei  are  very  characteristic  of  the  developing 
male  gametophyte.  no  more  than  one  to  each  poUen  grain  was 
ever  found.  When  the  nucleus  is  in  this  condition  it  contains 
several  chromatic  masses  in  the  center  and  stains  a  diffuse  yellow 
at  either  end.  In  all  cases  where  the  nucleus  could  be  seen  clearly 
throughout  its  entire  length  7  chromatic  masses  were  viable 
(fig.  36) .  The  mature  pollen  grains,  in  longitudinal  section,  present 
an  ahnost  rectangular  appearance  and  possess  4  i::erm  pores,  one 
at  each  corner  \o  instances  of  the  division  of  the  generative 
cell  while  still  within  the  anther  were  discovered,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  division  takes  place  until  some  time  after  pollination. 

Ovule  after  polfinatioB 

The  pollen  tube  enters  the  embryo  sac  after  the  chalazal 
haustoriuui  has  developed.  Many  of  the  embrvo  ^acs  of  a  given 
ovary  were  found  containing'  the  pollen  tube  contents  in  their 
micropylar  region.  While  no  experiments  were  made  to  eliminate 
all  chance  of  cross-poUination.  the  conditions  under  which  these 
plants  were  grown  in  the  greei^ouae  render  it  very  probable  that 
many  of  the  flowers  were  self-pollinated.  The  pollen  tube  enters 
the  embr}'o  sac  at  one  side  of  the  filiform  apparatus  and  either 
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continues  down  the  same  side  of  the  sac  near  to  the  region  of  the 
egg  nucleus  or  crosses  over  the  synergid  and  extends  down  the  other 
side  (figs.  37,  38).  After  this  has  occurred  it  is  difficult  to  find 
both  of  the  synergid  nuclei.  Doubtless  one  of  them  soon  becomes 
disorganized,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  poUen  tube. 
Smith  (40)  describes  the  pollen  tube  of  Eriocaithn  as  either  passing 
throujjh  a  synergid  or  between  the  two  without  destroying  them. 

In  /.  Suliani  the  tube  nucleus  was  usually  visible  in  the  embryo 
sac,  but  it  was  often  difficult  to  discover  the  sperms,  due  to  their 
small  size  and  also  to  the  presence  of  many  small  densely  staining 
bodies  which  ottrn  sug;^i'>te(i  jiarts  of  nuclei  but  were  possibl\'  food 
particles.  The  sperms  are  coiled  or  spiral  in  outline  as  they 
approaeh  the  e^^f^  and  |)()lar  nuclei.  In  fig.  .^8  the  two  sperms  are 
both  near  the  egg  nucleus,  one  is  directly  over  the  latter  anfl  the 
other  is  at  its  side,  still  in  the  denbc  »lrand  of  cytoplasm  which 
marks  the  path  of  the  pollen  tube  contents,  and  doubtless  is  on  its 
way  to  the  two  polar  nuclei.  No  sperm  cytoplasm  is  visible  and 
the  nucleus  is  a  spiral  body  made  up  of  dark  and  light  areas,  the 
former  of  which  are  doubtless  masses  of  chromatin.  The  char- 
acter of  the  sperm  shown  in  fig.  39  differs  somewhat  from  those 
in  the  preceding  figure.  Here  a  sperm  nucleus  is  situated  one  at 
either  side  of  the  egg  nucleus;  the  one  at  the  right  is  coiled  ti^^tly 
and  shows  no  distinction  between  chromatic  and  dear  areas,  but 
stains  a  clear  light  blue.  It  was  doubtless  on  its  way  through  the 
cytoplasm  at  the  side  of  the  egg  to  the  endosperm  nucleus  lying 
directly  below  the  egg. 

No  sta«:es  in  the  actual  fusion  of  the  egg  and  sperm  were  seen. 
The  fertilized  viiii  ditlers  so  slightly  from  the  unfertilized  one  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  a  given  case  whether  (^r  not  fertilization 
has  occurred.  Tn  general,  however,  the  lertili/ed  ej^g  increases 
sli,i,ditly  in  si/.e  and  its  h'niiting  membrane  is  more  c(in>])icuous  than 
it  is  in  earlier  .stages  iig.  40).  Figs.  .^8  and  40  have  the  same  mag- 
nification and  the  increase  in  size  is  evident. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  polar  nuclei  unite  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  fusion  of  the  sexual  nuclei.  The  nuclear  membranes  of  the 
two  polars  break  down  where  they  come  in  contact  and  one  of  the 
nucleoli  passes  over  into  the  other  nucleus  (figs.  41,  42).  Both 
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nudeoU  possess  one  or  more  vacuoles.  WtaA  appears  to  be  a  later 
stage  in  the  fusion  of  the  two  polars  is  given  in  fig.  43.  A  dense 
granular  mass,  the  entering  nucleolus^  seems  to  be  in  vital  contact 
with  the  nucleolus  of  the  receiving  nucleus  and  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  giving  of  its  substance  to  help  in  the  formation  of  the 
nucleolus  of  the  resulting  endosperm  nucleus.  Hie  characteris- 
tically large  vacuole  of  the  primary  endosperm  nucleolus  has 
already  appeared.  Not  all  of  the  entering  nucleolus  fuses  with 
the  receiving  nucleolus,  however,  for  coarse  strands  radiate  out 
from  the  dense  mass  of  nucleolar  substance  and  appear  to  be  adding 
to  the  reticulum  of  the  nucleoplasm.  A  similar  radiating  mass  has 
been  nbstTved  in  one  of  two  polars.  In  this  case  it  mi^ht  represent 
a  stage  in  the  I'usion  of  the  second  sperm  with  one  of  tlic  polars 
lieforv*  the  two  polar  nuclei  had  united.  Similar  ma^^es  ha\c  also 
been  seen  in  the  megaspore  mother  cell,  and  here  also  the  nucleolus 
doubtless  eontributes  to  the  i  hromatic  substance. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  polars  has  been  Ugurul  by  numtr- 
ous  writers  for  many  different  plants.  In  Xicotiam  Tabacum 
(GviGNARD  23)  the  two  nucleoli  remain  distinct  in  the  fusion  nu- 
cleus for  some  time  before  fusing.  Vandendries  (44)  figures  for 
Cttrdamine  pratensis  two  nucleoli  within  the  primary  endosperm 
nucleus  with  a  sperm  against  one  side  of  it.  He  says  that  when  the 
pollen  tube  enters  the  cavity  of  the  embryo  sac  the  two  polar  nuclei 
have  begun  to  fuse  but  the  nucleoli  are  still  distinct.  In  /.  SuUani, 
however,  the  fusion  of  the  two  polar  nuclei  begins  relatively  much 
later  and  takes  place  very  quickl>'.  In  describing  the  fusion  of  the 
two  polars  of  An'saema  triphyllum,  Gow  sa>'s  that  the  fusion 
endosperm  nucleus  frequently  contains  two  nucleoli. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  after  the  primary  (•nflosy>crm 
nucleus  is  formed  the  second  sperm  unites  with  it.  H\  this  time 
the  sperm  nucleus  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  was  in  carlii  r  >tages. 
In  fi?.  44  it  is  just  at  the  point  of  piercing  the  nuclear  membrane, 
and  in  lii:.  45  il  ia  within  the  primary  ervio^pcrni  niuleus  and  lying 
either  above  its  nucleolus  or  within  it.  It  wa.^  im]io>sible  to  deter- 
mine if  the  second  sperm,  in  all  cases,  waited  until  the  primary 
endosperm  nucleus  was  formed  before  becoming  functional. 
GuiGNARD  (33)  is  convinced  that  in  the  Malvac^e  the  time  of 
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lormalioii  of  the  secondary  nucleus  is  constant  for  a  given  genus. 
In  Lavakra  and  others  it  is  formed  before  fertilization,  while  it  is 
formed  after  in  Hibiscus. 

Following  fertilization  a  micropylar  haustorium  is  formed. 
The  primary  endosperm  nudeus  divides  before  the  division  of  the 
fertilized  egg.  After  a  few  divisions  have  taken  place  several  of  the 
resulting  endosperm  nuclei  pass  up  through  the  micropylar  part  of 
the  embryo  sac  (figs.  46,  47)  out  into  the  micropyle  and  form  a 
haustorium  which  emerges  from  the  micropyle  and  crosses  over  the 
space  between  the  latter  and  the  funiculus  (figs*  49«t  h).  As  the 
haustorium  encounters  the  funiculus  it  either  extends  along  the 
funiculus  some  little  distance  before  entering  it  or  penetrates  it 
immediately  and  branches  freely  within  its  tissue  (fig.  53). 

In  the  early  stages,  as  the  endosperm  nuclei  pass  through  the 
upper  j)art  of  the  sac,  they  arc  surrounded  by  cytoplasm  rendered 
dense  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  food  substance  and 
consequently  the  nuclear  membrane  is  entirely  obscured  digs.  46. 
47).  I  he  densely  staining  filiform  apparatus,  all  that  remains  of 
the  two  synergids.  is  still  present,  but  it  5s  more  widely  separated 
from  the  enlarged  part  of  the  embryo  sac  ihuii  m  earlier  stages 
(fig.  47).  The  narrow  micropylar  part  of  the  sac  where  the  syner- 
gids of  the  mature  embrjro  sac  were  situated  has  widened  and 
encroached  upon  the  small  disorganizing  cells  of  the  inner  integu- 
ment. These  cells  have  now  disappeared  except  for  a  few  remains 
and  large  regular  cells  limit  the  micropylar  cavity  into  which  the 
sac  has  pushed  (cf.  figs.  9,  14,  47).  At  this  stage  the  fertilized  egg 
is  still  undivided  and  several  endosperm  nuclei  fie  below  as  well  as 
above  it.  These  nuclei  are  not  shown  in  fig.  47,  as  they  occurred 
in  a  different  section  from  the  one  sketched. 

In  the  later  stages  in  the  development  of  the  micropylar  haus- 
torium but  few  nuclei  are  present  in  it.  These  are  very  large  and 
contain  a  large  nucleolus  and  stain  bright  red  with  safranin  (fig.  53  ). 
This  haustorium  was  seen  to  persist  uj)  through  the  oldest  stages 
studied,  namelx ,  those  containing  embryos  with  radicle  and  coty- 
ledons difTtrentiated. 

The  micropylar  hausloriuni  of  /.  Suil<iiii  ditTers  from  that  of 
/.  amp/iorala,  as  described  by  Longo  (28;,  in  not  entering  the 
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outer  integument.  It  simply  pierces  the  funiculus  and  brandies 
extensively  within  it. 

As  in  /.  atnpiforaia  (Lokgo  28).  /.  Sullani  possesses  a  chalazal 
haustorium  as  well  as  a  micropylnr  one.  This  haustorium  is  much 
Ic^s  extensive  than  is  the  microp\  hir  one.  ( )ne  of  the  endosperm 
nuclei  at  the  antipodal  rep;ion  becomes  very  larj^e.  ;in(I  with  its 
surrounding  cytoplasm  forms  a  long  lell  which  pierces  throu^,'h  the 
sac  and  one  end  of  it  enters  the  chahizal  tissue,  while  the  other  end 
remains  in  contact  with  numerous  normal  endosperm  cells  (rigs,  50, 
5».  53)- 

It  was  dilVicult  to  secure  a  vertical  section  through  this  haus- 
torium, as  a  series  of  sections  which  cut  through  the  embryo 
vertically  would  section  the  haustorium  somewhat  diagonally. 
Fig.  50  shows  the  outline  of  the  cell,  but  no  nucleus,  while  fig.  51 
shows  the  embryo  sac  portion  with  a  large  nucleus,  but  the  chalazal 
part  was  cut  so  that  all  connection  between  chalazal  tissue  and 
haustorium  was  lost.  This  large  haustorial  cell  contains  a  densely 
granular  cytoplasm  and  is  doubtless  active  in  conveying  nutriment 
from  the  chalaza  to  the  endosperm.  This  haustorium  does  not 
remain  active  as  long  as  the  micropylar  one.  By  the  time  the 
cotyledons  of  the  embryo  have  become  differentiated  it  is  not  so 
prominent  as  in  earlier  stages,  while  the  micropylar  haustorium 
still  seems  ver>'  active  (rig.  53). 

The  endosperm  de\'elops  more  rapidly  at  the  microjndar  and 
chalazal  regions  than  at  the  sides  of  the  sac.  A  layer  of  c\  toplasm 
with  a  single  row  of  free  nuclei  i)i  r>i.st>  at  the  sides  for  sonic  time, 
while  at  the  poles  of  the  sac  walls  tome  in  early  to  separate  the 
nuclei  (rigs.  49a.  50.  51).  With  the  pre^-ence  of  two  rows  of  nuclei 
at  the  ^illc^..  walls  form  about  the  outer  layer  of  nuclei,  while  tho>t.- 
of  the  inner  layer  remain  free  (fig.  48)  until  some  time  later,  when 
they  are  separated  by  walls^and  the  endosperm  is  composed  entirely 
of  cells  i rig.  53) .  The  size  and  shape  of  the  embryo  sac  have  under- 
gone marked  changes  during  endosperm  formation.  At  the  time 
of  fertilization  the  outline  of  the  sac  is  similar  to  that  shown  in 
iig.  54,  with  the  early  antipodal  haustorium  opposite  the  micropylar 
part  of  the  sac.  Later,  during  early  endosperm  formation,  the  sac 
elongates  and  widens  slightly  at  the  micropylar  region.  Below 
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this  it  enlarges  considerably  on  the  side  away  from  the  raphe,  and 
the  sac  becomes  asymmetrical  (fig.  55).  This  lateral  growth 
continues  until  it  extends  even  beyond  the  original  position  of  the 
antipodal  haustorium,  with  the  result  that  the  chalazal  haustorium 
of  endosperm  origin  comes  to  lie  at  the  side  of  the  sac  rather 
than  at  its  base,  and  the  embryo  sac  eactends  below  the  chalaza 
(fig.  53)- 

The  embryo  develoy^s  less  quickly  than  dots  the  endosperm 
As  stated  earlier,  the  fertihzed  egg  does  not  divide  until  after  many 
free  endosperm  nuclei  have  been  formed.  The  proembryo  becomes 
differentiated  into  suspen*ior  and  embryo  early  in  its  development. 
By  the  tinu-  the  enihryt)  consists  of  several  cells  the  susj>ensor,  in  a 
longitudinal  section,  shows  but  two  cells.  The  cell  adjoining  the 
embryo  is  broader  than  long  and  the  terminal  one  is  but  slightly 
longer  than  wide  (tig.  49a).  The  suspensor,  doubtless  on  account 
of  the  very  effective  micropylar  haustoritmi,  appears  to  be  but  a 
short-lived  organ.  It  neither  elongates  nor  becomes  bladder  like, 
as  is  the  case  for  many  of  the  angiosperms,  but  soon  breaks  down 
and  disappears.  It  shows  signs  of  disintegration  before  the  coty- 
ledons of  the  embryo  appear  (fig.  52),  and  by  the  time  they  are 
differentiated  the  suspensor  has  disappeared.  The  embryo  de- 
velops at  the  tip  of  the  suspensor  and  by  the  time  the  endosperm 
consists  of  two  layers  of  cells  about  the  j^eriphery  of  the  embryo 
sac  the  radicle  and  two  cotyledons  have  become  differentiated 
(figs.  53,  56V 

The  embryo  and  the  rhala/al  haustorium  <io  not  occur  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  therefore  it  is  imjio>»il)lc  to  sceure  satisfactory  sec- 
tions of  the  two  from  the  same  emliryo  sar.  In  the  oldest  stage 
studied  a  hand  of  endosjierm  celU  linis  the  >ar  (figs.  5:;.  5^)).  The 
endosperm  lies  in  close  cunlacl  with  the  axis  ut  the  embryo  and  the 
sides  of  the  cotyledons,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  chalazal  end 
of  the  embryo  by  a  large  cavit} .  Unfortunately,  through  lack 
of  study  of  the  seeds  of  /.  Sultaniy  I  was  unable  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  endosperm.  According  to  Guignakd  (as),  a  thin  layer 
of  endosperm  remains  undigested  in  the  mature  seed.  BfttmoTTE 
(10),  from  his  study  of  the  Balsaminaceae,  believes  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  systematists  for  the  mature  seed  ^ould  be  changed. 
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Instend  of  describin^j  the  seed  as  having  no  endosperm,  he  would 
say  that  there  is  a  small  amount  of  endosperm  present. 

Summary 

1.  The  ovule  possesses  but  one  hypodcrinal  archesporial  cell. 

2.  The  archfS]){)rial  ci'il  is  also  the  nu'^asjjorc  mother  cell. 

3.  An  axial  row  oi  two  cells  is  formed.  The  chalazal  cell  is  the 
mother  of  the  embryo  sac. 

4.  A  normal  8-nucleate  sac  is  formed. 

5.  There  is  a  variation  in  the  position  of  the  synergid  nudei,  due 
to  their  age. 

6.  The  two  polar  midei  come  in  contact  directly  beneath  the 
egg  and  do  not  fuse  until  after  the  pollen  tube  has  entered  the 
embryo  sac. 

7.  The  3  antipodals  may  be  either  3  cells  or  a  group  of  3  nudei 
cut  off  from  the  upper  region  of  the  sac  b)'  a  membrane. 

8.  The  antipodab  disappear  soon  after  the  egg  apparatus  is 
formed. 

9.  The  mo^aspore  mother  cell  and  the  early  2-nucleate  embryo 
sac  are  bounded  at  the  apex  and  sides  by  the  nuccllar  epidermis. 

10.  The  embryo  sac  absorbs  the  nucellar  epidermis  and  by 
means  of  an  antipodal  haustorium  absorbs  all  of  the  nucellus 
between  thi-  sac  and  the  chalaza. 

1 1 .  I  he  tapctum  is  derived  from  the  inner  layer  01  the  inner 
integument. 

12.  The  outer  integument  arise>  troiii  the  inner  integument. 

13.  Binuclcatc  tapetal  cells  surround  the  microspore  mother 
cells.  They  also  extend  into  the  mass  of  sporogenous  cells  and 
separate  the  functional  mother  cells  into  groups. 

14.  The  nucleus  of  the  generative  cell  of  the  pollen  grain  appar- 
ently does  not  divide  before  pollination. 

15.  The  poUen  tube  enters  the  embryo  sac  along  the  side  of  the 
filiform  apparatus  and  extends  down  one  side  of  the  embryo  sac 
until  it  b  near  the  egg  nucleus. 

16.  Two  coiled  sperm  nuclei  are  often  seen  near  the  egg 
nucleus. 

17.  It  seems  very  probable  that  triple  fusion  occurs. 
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1 8.  An  extensive  micropylar  haustorium  and  a  more  simple 
chalazal  one  develop  from  the  endosperm. 

19.  The  embryo  pwssesses  a  short  susponsor. 

20.  The  bivalent  chromosomes  in  both  megasporogenesis  and 

microsporogencsis  show  X's,  Y's.  and  Vs. 

21.  A  multipolar  spindle  ;ipf  >oars  in  the  prophase  of  the  hetero- 
typic division  in  microspoio^Liicbis, 

22.  The  nucleus  of  the  microspore  has  but  a  short  period  01  rest; 
the  prophase  of  division  is  initiated  early  and  persists  for  some  time. 

Ill  condiision,  I  wish  to  thank  Professor  Margaret  C.  Fergi;- 
sox  for  her  careful  reading  of  this  paper  and  for  her  very  helpful 
suggestions. 

Wkixesley  Cullege 
WELtESLEY,  Mass. 
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£XrL.\N.VnON  OF  PLATES  XiV,  XV 

All  figures  were  drawn  wilh  the  aid  of  an  .Vbbe  camera  lucida  and  are 
reduced  one-half  in  reproduction.  Ihe  number  accompaoyiitg  the  description 
of  each  figure  indicates  the  magnification  before  the  reduction.  The  lettering 
of  the  figures  is  as  follows:  iV,  inner  integument;  of, outer  intq[imient;  me^ 
megaspore  mother  cell;  n,  nucleolus;  /.  funiculus;  ma,  micropylar  cell  of 
a.xial  r<>\v:  r  cpidermi-;  nf  mitt  llus;  /.  tapetum;  J,  slrin|f>' cells  of  thc  nurollus; 
i  ll.  egg  nucleus;  sii,  synergid  nucleus;  cv,  central  vacuole;  p,  polar  nucleus; 
mm,  nncrosiiore  mother  cell;  dn,  disintegrating  nuclei;  In,  tube  ntideus;  gn, 
generative  nucleus;  sperm  nucleus;  sperm  nucleus; /a,  filiform  apparatus; 
ptc,  pollen  tul)e  contents;  rp.  receiving  polar;  m,  micropyle;  ah,  antipodal 
haustorium;  iit/i.  micropylar  hanstorium;  ch.  chalazal  haustorium;  sp, 
susjienstjr;  t.  chalaza;  id,  tudusperm;  vs,  vascular  strand;  r,  radicle;  co, 
cotyledon;  waU;  /><  ,  primary  endosperm  nudeus;  ru,  raphe;  cm,  cells  with 
cutinized  walls;  nrp,  nucleolus  of  receiving  polar;  edut  endosperm  nuclei. 
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Fig.  I. — Vertical  section  of  ovule  before  integuments  have  appeared; 

FlG.  2. — V  ertical  section  of  ovule  allowing  origin  of  inner  iniegunieiu  .ind 
lai^e  megaspore  mother  cell;  XSio. 

FlC.  3. — X'crtical  section  of  ovule  slightly  older  than  fig.  2;  X810. 

Fig.  4.  Wnic  il  section  of  ovule  with  nucleus  of  megaspore  mother  cell 
in  synapsis;    X  S 10. 

Fit;.  5. — \  ertical  bectiun  of  megaspore  mother  cell  with  nucleus  in  second 
contraction  stage  of  prophase  of  heterotypic  division;  X1630. 

Fig.  6.— \'crtical  section  of  ovule  showing  ori^n  of  outer  integument  and 
segmcniod  siiirLtii  of  megaspore  mother  cell;  Xscx>. 

1 1(.  7  \  ertical  section  of  megaspore  mother  cell  showing  tetrad  forma- 
tion in  nucleus;  X1300. 

FtG«  8. — Vertical  section  of  nucellus  after  a-celled  axial  row  has  been 
formed;  X1300. 

Fic.  Q. — Vertical  section  of  portion  of  ovule  containing  »-nucteate  embryo 

sac;  Xiooo. 

Fig.  10. — \erlicai  section  of  2-nuclealc  embryo  sac  with  surrounding 
nucellus  and  tapetum;  nudei  of  embryo  sac  in  prophase  of  division;  X810. 

Fig.  II.— \'ertical  section  of  young  4-nttdcate  embryo  sac;  combination 
of  3  serial  sections;  X810. 

Fi(,  i:  \'tTtical  section  of  slightly  older  sac  with  nuceiius  and  dis- 
intcgraung  epidermis;  XSio, 

Ftc.  xj. — ^Vertical  section  of  still  older  4-nucleate  embryo  sac  with  basal 
portion  of  epidermis  still  intact :  X  1000. 

Fig.  14, — \'ertical  section  of  early  8-nucleate  embryo  sac  with  nucellus  at 
base  and  tapctiim  .^t  either  side;  Xiooo. 

Fig.  15.— \ertical  section  ot  early  stage  in  formation  of  egg  apparatus; 
sjmeigid  nuclei  each  above  a  large  vacuole;  Xiooo. 

Fig.  16. — ^Vertical  section  of  mlcropylar  region  of  embryo  sac  showing 
3  synergids;  synergid  nuclei  have  reached  center  of  the  2  syncrgid  cells; 
X 1000 

Fic.  17.— \ ertical  section  ol  H-nucieaie  embr>o  siic  before  the  2  polar 
nuclei  have  reached  their  position  directly  beneath  egg;  combination  of  s  serial 
sections;  Xiooo. 

Fig.  iS. — Vertical  section  of  antipodal  region  of  S-nudeate  sac  before 
antipwlal  polar  has  moved  f<ivvard  niirropylar  p<ihr;  the  3  anlipodais  show  as 
di.*tincl  cells;  combination  of  2  serial  sections;  X1620. 

Fig.  iq. — ^V^enical  section  of  embryo  sac  after  antipodals  have  disappeared 
and  anii(>od.iI  lutustorium  has  begun  to  develop;  micropylar  tip  of  sac  was 
covered  by  imu  r  integument;  Xiooo. 

Fk;.  20.— C  ros.s-section  of  microsporangium  while  spore  mother  cells  are 
in  synaptic  stage;  X500. 
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Fig.  21. — Cross-section  of  contents  of  microsporangium  soon  after  chro- 
matic substance  oi  microspore  mother  cells  has  formed  a  spicem  following 
synapsis;  X500. 

Fig.  32. — Section  of  microapore  mother  cell  dii^Uiy  older  than  tboie  hi 
preceding  figure;  nucleus  contains  spuem  showing  its  double  nature;  Xi6ao. 

Frn.  —Section  of  microspwre  mother  cell  soon  after  spirem  has  seg- 
mented ;  2  nucleoli  present,  small  one  directly  over  large  one  was  omitted  from 

sketch;  X1620. 

Figs.  24>  'S* — SectiiHis  o!  2  microspore  mother  cells  after  bivalent  duomo- 
somes  have  shortened  and  become  smooth  in  outline  and  Intranuclear  fibers 
have  appeared;  in  fig.  2$  a  thick  wall  is  beginning  to  form  about  the  mother 

cell;  Xtd-'o. 

Fig.  2b. — Section  01  microspore  mother  ccU  with  multipolar  polyarch 
spindle;  heterotypic  division;  X1750. 

Fig.  37.— 'Section  of  microspore  mother  cell  showing  tnpolar  spindle  of 
heterotypic  division;  bivalent  chromosomes  ananged  at  equatorial  plate; 

X1620. 

Fig.  28. — Cross-section  of  tetrad;  Xit>2o. 

Fig.  39.— Vertical  section  of  tetrad  with  but  3  of  the  microspores  visible; 
X1630. 

Fig.  .^o. — Wrtiral  sort  inn  of  voting  microspore;  nucleus  has  passed  through 
a  ver>'  short  resting  stage  and  has  (.  nUTcd  ujion  a  jirolongcd  prophase;  X  t6^o. 

Fig.  31, — Cross-section  of  young  pollen  grain;  large  central  vacuole 
present  and  tube  and  generative  nuclei  at  one  side  of  pollen  grain;  X1630. 

Fig.  33.-— Vertical  sealonof  slightly  older  pollen  grain  than  fig.  31 ;  genera- 
tive cell  lies  near  center  of  pollen  grain;  X1620. 

FLATS  XV 

Fig.  33. — Sectkm  of  one  of  large  multinucleate  tapctal  cells  which  occur 

within  microsporangium  after  microspores  have  separated  from  tetrads;  nuclei 
in  various  stages  of  disintegration;  X810. 

Figs.  34,  35. — Vertical  sections  of  nearly  mature  pollen  grains;  note 
change  in  site  and  cytoplasmic  contents  from  fig.  32;  cytoplasm  packed  full 
with  food  which  is  doubtless  starch  grains;  in  fig.  34  generative  cell  lies  against 
wall  of  pollen  grain,  white  in  fig.  35  it  lies  free  within  cytoplasm  of  tube  cell; 
X1620. 

Fig.  36. — Cross-section  of  mature  pollen  grain;  cytoplasm  of  generative 
cell  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  tube  cell;  generative  nucleus  forms  a 
crescent  and  contains  7  distinct  chromatic  masses;  X1375. 

Fig.  37.— \  ertical  ?;prtion  of  ovule  after  pollen  tube  has  entered  embryo 
sac;  sketch  is  largely  in  outUnc  and  was  derived  from  3  serial  sections;  X500. 

Fig.  38. — ^Vertical  section  of  micropylar  r^ion  of  embryo  sac  after  pollen 
tube  has  entered  sac;  X 1000. 

Fig.  39.— Two  speims  near  egg  nucleus;  X1630. 
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Fig.  40. — Fertilized  egg;  Viooc 

Figs.  41-43. — Stages  in  fusion  ol  the  2  polar  nuclei;  X1620. 
Figs.  44.  45. — Stages  in  fusion  of  second  sperm  nucleus  with  endosperm 
nucleus;  fig.  44,  X1620;  fig.  45,  X162S. 

Fig.  46. — Vertical  section  of  apex  of  embryo  sac  showing  3  endosperm 

nuclei  on  ihcir  way  to  form  mirropylar  haustorium;  another  section  shows 
endosperm  nucleus  below  original  position  of  primary  endosperm  nucleus; 
Xsoo. 

Fig.  47. — Vertical  section  of  inicKq>ylBr  portion  of  embiyo  sac  after 
piimaiy  endosperm  nudeus  has  divided  several  times;  sac  has  enlarged  beneatli 
filiform  apparatus;  Xiooo. 

Fir..  48. — Portion  of  t ndospcrm  present  at  one  side  of  embryo  sac  after 
embr>'o  has  formed;  X500. 

Fig.  49a,  b. — o,  vertical  section  through  micropyle  with  micropylar  haus- 
torium,  and  through  embryo  sac  at  base  of  micropyle;  young  embryo  with 
short  suspcnsor  ■^'irrounded  by  crulospcrm  cells;  X  -00;  h.  vertical  section  of 
micropylar  hauitorium  as  it  extends  across  space  from  micropyle  to  funiculus; 
a  and  b  arc  sketches  of  same  haustorium,  but  taken  from  dilTerent  sections; 
Xsoo. 

Fig.  $0. — ^Section  through  chalazal  portion  of  ovule;  chalazal  haustorium 

and  endosperm  cells  are  filled  in  while  only  outline  of  chalazal  tissue  is  given; 
sketch  is  from  same  ovule  as  fig.  49a,  and  is  a  combination  of  3  sections; 
X500. 

Fig.  51. — ^Vertical  section  of  cfaalaaal  haustorium  with  surrounding  endo- 
sperm cells;  haustorium  cut  somewhat  diagonally;  X500. 

Fro.  52.— Vertical  section  through  embr>'o  sac  after  a  many-celled  embr>'o 
has  developed;  endosperm  at  liase  and  at  one  side  consists  of  but  one  layer  of 
cells,  ai  the  other  side  consists  of  several  layers,  and  in  another  section  of  this 
same  embryo  mc  dialaiai  haustorium  occurs  in  tUs  thidceiied  portion  of 
endosperm;  Xt63. 

Fig.  53.— Outline  sketch  of  vertical  section  of  ovule  containing  embryo  of 
2  cotyledons;  embryo  does  not  show  in  section;  combination  of  2  sections; 
X162. 

Fig.  54. — Outline  sketch  of  vertical  section  of  embryo  sac  at  time  of  fertili- 
zation or  slightly  later;  growth  has  taken  place  at  antipodal  and  at  median 
legions;  Xi6a. 

Kir,.  — Outline  sketih  of  vertical  section  of  embr>'o  Siic  after  emhr^'o 
has  been  developed;  narrow  micropylar  portion  of  sac  has  lcngthenc<i  and 
increased  somewhat  in  width;  side  opposite  raphe  has  pushed  out  into  integu- 
ment, giving  an  asymmetrical  sac;  X162. 

Fig.  56. — Outline  sketch  of  vertical  section  of  embryo  and  accompanying 
endosperm  tissue;  embryo  is  differentiated  into  radicle,  hypocotyl,  and  2 
cotyledons;  Xs(>3. 
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NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  WILLOWS 
II.  THE  SPECIES  RELATED  TO  SAUX  GLAVCA  L. 
Cahillo  Schxeidbk 

In  my  first  paper*  I  dealt  with  Sidix  arctica  Pall>  and  its  relatives. 
These  species  are  mostly  united  with  5.  glauea  L.  and  itscongeners 
in  one  group  or  section  by  such  American  salicologbts  as  P.  A. 
Rydberg  and  C.  R.  Ball.  European  students  of  wiUows  like 
N.  J.  Andersson,  a.  and  E.-G.  Camus,  and  O.  v.  Seeuen  referred 
the  two  species  to  different  sections,  and  I  have  always  thought  it 
best  to  regard  each  species  as  a  representative  of  a  distinct  group. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  draw  a  line  between  the  forms  of  the 
Glauc  ae  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  arcUca  group  on  the 
other,  but  this  is  true  of  most  of  the  sections  in  a  genus  like  Salix, 
where  it  is  diffirult  to  define  proups  of  closely  related  species.  As 
I  have  ahead)  explained  in  Saku  nt,  PI.  Wils.  3:136.  191O,  the 
name  Apnu  \k  is  not  available  tn  designate  the  group  of  which 
S.  anika  J'alJ.  i>  the  t}pe,  because  it  was  lirst  used  by  Andersson 
(1858)  for  a  section  containing  S.  Hookcriana  Barr.,  5.  spciiosa 
Hook,  and  Arn..  nun  Host.  {S.  alaxensis  Cov.),  etc.,  which  in  1868 
Andersson  included  in  his  sect.  Nive.ve  B.  V'illosae;  therefore 
I  {Ix,  140}  i>roposed  the  name  Diplodictyae  for  this  group,  but  at 
this  time  I  also  kept  the  Ovaufoliae  of  Rydberg  as  a  separate 
unit,  expressing,  however,  a  doubt  whether  the  qiecies  united  by 
Rydberg  in  this  section  really  belong  in  the  same  group."  At 
present  I  believe  that  5.  avalifalia  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
section  with  5.  arctica,  and  consequently  the  name  Ovaufouae 
must  be  adopted  for  this  group.  To  distinguish  between  those  two 
sections  the  color  and  pubescence  of  the  bracts  (or  scales)  seems 
to  afford  a  rather  reliable  character.  In  t  he  (  )vaupoliae  the  bracts 
are  usually  more  or  less  bicolor.  being  pale  at  base  and  dark  brown. 
fuscfHis.  or  even  blackish  toward  the  ape.x.  while  the  forms  of  the 
(ii.Ai  (  \K  mostly  h;i\e  uniformly  yellowish,  light  brown,  or  straw- 
colored  bracts,  which  sometimes  (especially  in  the  upper  part  of 

*  BoT.  Gaz.  117-142.  1918. 
Botuiea]  GiMtte,  vol.  661  b^S 
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the  ament)  are  reddish  or  purplish  toward  the  apex,  but  never 

become  really  fuscous  or  blackish.  Furthermore,  the  pubescence 
of  the  2  kinds  ol  bracts  is  of  a  different  character.  In  the  first 
group  it  usually  consists  of  rather  long,  straight,  silky  hairs,  of 
which  at  Kast  the  uppermost  arc  about  the  same  length  as  the 
bract,  whiih  mostly  dfKS  not  bear  many  short  hairs  on  its  surface, 
and  ollen  btcomLs  nearly  glabrous.  In  ihc  second  gnnip  the 
hairs  are  comparatively  shorter,  less  straiirht.  and  rarely  fii>linetly 
silky,  but  are  softer  and  sometimes  a  little  curly.  As  a  whole  the 
bracts  are  more  or  less  coxcred  with  {)ut)esceiKe.  and  are  rarely 
distinctly  ciliated  at  apex  with  lon^'  silk\-  hairs.  Tiie^e  eharucters 
are  usujilly  more  easily  detected  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
specimens,  which  are  often  more  simihir  in  the  two  groups.  It 
takes  some  time  for  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  these 
peculiarities,  whidi  are  by  no  means  clearly  recognizable  in  every 
specimen.  There  are  of  course  excq>tions  also,  but  in  such  cases 
we  find  other  characters  to  determine  the  real  affinity  of  a  certain 
form.  Many  so-called  intermediate  forms  are  of  hybrid  origin,  or 
should  receive  closer  observation  in  the  field  before  defining  their 
taxonomic  position.  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  at  present  regard- 
ing the  separation  of  the  sections  Glaucae  and  Ovalifoixae, 
Later  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  the  sys- 
tematic  arrangement  of  the  American  species  of  Salix. 

As  I  now  understand  them,  the  following  species  belong  to  the 
section  Gl.xucae:  S.  anamesa  Schn.,  S.  brachycarpa  Nutt..  S,  cM<h 
rnUpis  Fern.,  5.  cordi folia  Pursh.  S.  descrlorum  Rich..  S.  fuller' 
tonensis  Schn.,  S.  f^lauca  L.,  5".  lingulata  And..  S.  niphoclada  Rydbg., 
and  5.  pseudolapponum  \.  Seem.  I  do  not  include  in  this  ^roup 
S.  chlorophyUa  And..  S.  McCalliatui  Row.,  S.  Xelsonii  Hall.  .S'.  sas- 
katfhavana  v.  Seem  .and  .V.w/aA<?c«.W5 (Ball) Rydbg.,  which  KvDRF.Rr, 
places  in  his  section  .\ki  iicak  'F!.  Rocky  Mts.  100.  10171.  which 
seems  to  me  an  unnatural  mixture  ul  ^jKcic-^  ol  difti  rent  aitinitic^. 

I.  S.  GL.M'CA  L.,  Sp.  PI.  2:ioio-  175  V  Hetort  we  can  (iei  ide 
whether  any  American  forms  or  which  ol  ihi  iu  are  to  be  referred 
to  this  species  it  seems  necessary  to  discuss  tlie  characters  of  the 
typical  5.  glauca  L.  It  is  founded  on  "363.  Salix  foliis  integris 
subtus  tenuissime  villosis  ovatis.  Tab.  VUI.  ftg.  p.  and  Tab.  VII. 
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fig.  in  Linnaeus'  F1.  Lapp.  290.  1737.  The  description  and 
figure  given  by  the  author  in  this  place  give  a  rather  good  idea  of 
his  type.  Furthermore,  Enander  (Stud.  Salic.  Linnfe  Herb.  pp.  5 1 , 
54,  59.  1917)  describes  the  female  and  male  specimens  of  5.  glauca 
genuina,  typica  or  vera  in  Linnaeus'  herbarium.  Following 
Linnaeus  and  Enander,  I  find  the  following  characters  of  what 
has  to  be  called  the  typical  5.  glauca:  Frutex  bi-  vel  tripedalis. 
Rami  rubescentcs.  glabri;  ramuli  novelli  \illosi.  Folia  ovata, 
lanceolata.  ovali-ianceolata  vel  on  ato-oblonga.  utrinque  fere 
aequaliter  attenuata  vel  inferiora  apice  obtusa,  superiora  magis 
oblonga  arutiora,  intcgcrrima,  15:8  vel  40:12  ad  60:15  55^ 
20  mm.  magna,  utrinque  (subtus  tanu-n  detLsiui.)  villosi  vel  superne 
pilis  parcius  obsita  vel  fcrc  glabra,  non  \  cro  nitida.  subtus  pallidiora, 
"villis  oblongis  raris  hirsutu"  vel  "pilis  albicantibus  vestita"; 
petioli  8^10  mm.  longi,  villosi;  amenta  pedunculis  ad  3  cm.  longis 
foliolis  circ.  4  ceteris  similibus  instructis  suffulta;  flores  masculi 
bracteis  pallidis  pilosb,  filamentis  basi  pilis  crispatis  omatb 
antheris  testacei  colons  instructs ;  feminei  bracteis  similibus, 
ovariis  capsuHsve  tomentosis  sessilibus,  stigmatibus  stylisque  quasi 
semipalmato-aldcomibus. 

Not  having  sufficient  herbarium  material  from  Lapland  at  my 
disposal,  I  think  it  best  to  add  the  following  characters  given  by 
Andersson  in  his  Salic.  Lap.  73,  jij.  21.  1845: 

Amenta  serotina  nunuloa  brevei  ciattiuacukM  tomentosos  foltis  ceteris  vix 
minoribus  3-6  vestitos  terminantia.  iisque  plcrumque  longiora,  cylindrica. 
obtusa.  er^Tt.T.  (iemum  f^ubl.ixa;  mascula  i  r  uncialia.  densa,  squamis  oblongis. 
obtusis,  tulvis  apice  roscis,  pilLs  albis  longis  rectis  xiliosissimis,  stam.  2,  fila- 
mentis fulvis,  basi  barbatis,  antheris  globosis  priiis  coerulescenti-roseis; 
femiiwa  subdensiflora,  abrupta,  obtusa,  i-j  unciaUa,  primum  rigida,  demum 
laxa,  s(jnami>  fuK'is  apice  roseis,  oblongis,  oblusis,  venlrom  capsular-  >upcran- 
libus.  albo-villosis;  cajmilae  pedicello  neclario  !a»o  quadrangulari  pl.ni.  pro- 
fundc  parlito,  dimidio  breviori,  bre\'isiiime  pediceliaLae,  ovalcs  vel  conicae, 
obtusae,  lana  alba  densiasime  tomentosae,  stylis  aut  omnino  geminis  aut  fere 
usque  ad  basin  bipartitis  (ut  eorum  pars,  quando  adest,  semper  sub  lana 
capsulae  lateat),  stigmatibusque  linearibus  divaricato-bipartitis,  rufO'fulvis 
terminaiae. 

Judging  by  these  characters  we  have  to  decide,  I  believe,  whether 
there  are  in  America  forms  identical  or  closely  related  to  the  typic^ 
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5,  ghma  from  Xorthera  £urope.  According  to  the  leading  Euro- 
pean salicologists  S.  glaiica  is  rather  variable,  but  1  fail  to  find  a 
good  arranjjpmcnt  of  the  diflfcrent  variations  already  known  from 
Kuroj)c  and  Xorlhcrn  Asia  in  the  existinu  literature.  It  is  impos- 
sibU-  to  judge  the  American  forms  correctly  without  ha\in^  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  Asiatic  forms  already  described,  because  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  iornis  irtun  Eastern  Asia  will  have  the  closest 
allinity  with  the  American  forms. 

No  mention  is  made  of  S.  glauca  by  Fuksh  (1814)  or  MiCHAUX 
(1820),  or  even  by  Hooker  (1839).  It  was  Andersson  who  in 
1858  first  mentioned  S,  glauca  as  occurring  '  in  pruvindis  septen- 
trionalibus  et  arctids  Americae  borealis."   He  further  said: 

Haec  species  ....  in  arciicis  rcgionibus  .\mcricac  habitu  cxtcrno  vix 
nostrae  sindlis  ezatat.  Spedmina  tamoi  a  Seemann  in  parte  ocddentali  et  a 

Lyall  in  Disco  Island  lecta,  ncc  non  c  "Rocky  Mountains"  reportata  cum 

nostris  tamcn  ita  congruuni ,  ut  de  iMciititate  non  (iul)iiare  liceat.  Folia  nunc 
uirinque  niulliter  villosu  ct  incana,  nunc  dcnudata  subviridia,  amenta  semper 
(oliato-pedunculaia,  capsuJae  brevius  pedicdlatae.  Huic  ceriissimc  ut  forma 
tantum  associanda^mtfoAi.  S.  viUesa  (D.  Don)  Hook.  tx.  p.  144,  no.  3. 

This  .S"  viUo^a  Barratt  apud  linoKi  r  has  to  l)e  iiscertained  before 
anything  i  l>e  can  be  done  to  (letcrminc  whic  h  forms  may  be  refer- 
able to  .S.  a.  Hooker  (Fl.  Bor.-Am.  2: 145.  1839)  said:  "that 
Dr.  liARR/Vrr  considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  5.  villosa  of  D.  Don, 
in  Pursh,  Herb.  Canad/'  I  have  never  seen  apedmens  from  a 
"Herb.  Canad."  of  Pursh,  nor  do  I  know  whether  Pursh  ever  dis- 
tributed such  a  collection.*  Neither  he  nor  D.  Don  published  a 
S,  villosa;  there  are,  however,  two  species  bearing  this  name,  one 
of  Schleicher  (Cat.  PI.  Helv.  ed.  3.26.  18 15)  which  is  a  nomen 
nudum  and  was  probably  first  mentioned  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Catalogue  in  1809;  the  other  of  Forhks  (Salict.  Wob.  i8{.  pi  gz. 
1829)  representing  a  sterile  spedmen  of  unknown  origin.   Thus  the 

'There  is.  however,  a  specimen,  consisting  of  3  leaves  only,  in  herb.  N.  labeled 
"Salix  leucodendron  D.  Don,  in  Pursh 's  Canadian  Herb,  (collected  in  Lord  Selkirk's 
Expcd.  from  Mr.  LamlK-rl's  Herb.)."  Don  did  not  publish  n  .sfx-cies  .V  ;<  f</t  »i</r<m, 
and  X  am  not  yet  sure  to  wliich  speciea  these  3  leaves  tN:loDg.  reKSu's  herba- 
rium was  in  possession  of  Lambekt  (see  Gard.  Chion.  1842,  p.  439),  but  Pintsn  him- 
self did  not  collect  in  Canada  at  all  (see  IIakshbkr<.kk,  Hot.  Fhilad.  115.  iSgg). 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  infonnation  on  "Lord  Selkirk's  Exped." 
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name  S.  viUosa  Barr.  cannot  be  used  even  if  the  form  described  by 

Hooker  under  this  name  could  be  recognized  as  a  good  species. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  seeing  photographs  and  fragments  of  the 
types  of  6".  lillosa  preser\'ed  at  Kcvv.  and  also  the  corresponding 
specimens  of  Barra  i  t  s  collection  in  herb.  X..  and  1  am  convinced 
that  Ho(jKER  intludt'd  difTerent  forms  uiuit  r  his  S.  viUosa.  At  first 
glance  his  tliagnosis  fits  well  the  forms  {icNcribod  by  Rvdberg  as 
S.  Seemannii  (see  later)  and  the  material  before  mc  from  the  Yukon 
Territory,  but  the  character  given  by  Hooker  in  the  following 
phrase:  " rami  foliisque  junioribttfi  lana  arachnoids  villosis"  seems 
peculiar  to  me.  I  cannot  detect  traces  of  a  *'  lana  arachnoidea  "  on 
the  specimens  before  me,  and  furthermore,  the  specimen  coUected 
by  Drttuhond  (no.  7.  Herb.  H.  and  B.)  whidi  is  regarded  as  the 
''type"  is  not  characterized  by  "foliis  lato>Ianceo]atis."  There  is, 
however,  a  specimen  in  Herb.  Torrey  (N.)  labeled  ''no.  6.  Herb. 
H.B.  and  T.'*  and  "an  5.  vSiosa  D.  Don"  in  which  the  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  lanceolate  leaves  are  covered  when  young  with  a  "lana 
arachnoidea,"  the  prominent  rib  being  nearly  glabrous,  while  the 
lateral  nerves  are  almost  hidden  by  the  pubescence.  Later  the 
leaves  become  more  or  less  glabrous,  and  the  first  or  lowermost 
leaves  show  nothing  but  a  few  scattered  long  -ilky  hairs.  The 
petioles  are  nearlx  glabrous,  and  the  sti{)ulcs  are  very  small,  hardly 
a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  petiole,  very  glabrescent.  semiovate, 
and  denticulate.  This  dues)  not  agree  with  II(mik]:r'.s  statement: 
"stipulis  setnic ordatis  petiolo  sublongioribus,  "  which  is  the  case  in 
no.  7;  ami  ihjoki:;R's  diagnosis  seems  to  me  only  explicable  if  we 
presume  that  he  mixed  two  different  forms.  On  the  same  sheet 
with  no.  6  is  also  an  old  fruiting  catkin  with  a  leafy  pedunde  whidi 
is  identical  with  those  of  no.  7.  I  am  not  yet  sure  to  what  spedes 
the  sterile  branch  of  no.  6  really  belongs. 

Hooker  also  described  a  var.  "/3.  actU^ciia;  foliis  magis  acutis 
vel  subacuminatis,"  collected  by  RiCHAitDSOif  at  Fort  Franklin  on 
the  Mackenzie  River,  of  which  a  photograph  of  the  type  "no.  76. 
Hb.  H.B.  and  '!  '  is  before  me.  It  consists  of  3  pieces  of  young 
female  tlowi  ring  branchlets.  I  also  saw  a  sheet  with  the  label 
"no.  58.  Hb  II  B.  &  T."  ex  herb.  Torrey  (X.)  marked  "Fort 
Franklin,  Richardson,"  which  contains  2  fruiting  and  1  sterile 
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brancMet  of  var.  acuUJclia  named  by  Rydberg  S.  vUlosa  and 
marked  no.  2,  Besides  these  there  are  2  sterile  branchlets  whkh 
may  belong  to  var.  globrtscens;  the  upper  middle  one  was  referred 
by  Rydbero  to  S,  Ptlhsaf  while  the  small  one  at  the  left  comer  of 

the  lower  labd  is  without  number.  Furthermore,  there  are  3  ster- 
ile branchlets  numbered  i  and  named  5.  chloropkyUa  by  Rydberg 
which  indeed  look  very  much  like  this  species  or  may  be  refer- 
able to  S.  pukhra  Cham.  All  the  specimens  are  referred  (by 
Barratt?)  to  S.  planijolia  Pursh,  a  very  uncertain  qjecies  which 
may  be  identical  with  S.  chhrophylla  And. 

As  already  mentioned.  Andersson  re^'arded  IIookef's  S.  viHosa 
in  T858  as  only  a  variety  of  5.  glauca  L.  He  said:  "Haec  forma 
speciei  maxime  vegeta  videtur,"  and  in  his  short  description  (in 
Ofv.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  15:100)  we  read:  "foliis  tenuioriljus. 
supra  (sic!)  ijlaucis.  sparse  pilosis,  elevato-vcnosis,  stipulis  subper- 
sistentibus  ianceolato-linearibus;  amenlis  sat  longis  erectis  laxius- 
culis,  subrarillori.s  .  .  .  ."  The  same  diagnosis  is  repealed  in  Sal. 
Bor.-Am.  22,  and  in  Walp.,  Ann.  Bot.  5:753.  1858.  The  statement 
''foliis  supra  glauds"  is  certainly  a  misprint  for  "subtus  glaucis," 
or  it  may  be  that  a  whole  sentence  has  been  omitted.  Unfortu- 
nately. Andersson  did  not  cite  a  specimen,  but  his  description 
scarcely  fits  the  Rocky  Mountain  material  collected  by  Drum- 
MONO.  Ten  years  later  Andersson  (in  DC.  Prodr.  16*;  281)  pro- 
posed a  new  hybrid  5.  glaueopSy*  which  he  placed  without  a  number 
between  107.  S,  ^auca  and  108.  5.  desertorum,  and  of  which  he 
describes  2  "modifications/'  namely,  var.  viUosai  being  identical 
with  his  former  5.  glauca  var.  villosa^  and  var.  glahrescens,  which  he 
based  on  specimens  collected  by  BoimGEAU  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  with  which  I  shall  deal  later. 

Andersson  referred  tohi&6\  glaiu  ops  :  iUom  not  only  Hooker's 
villosd  and  his  own  5.  glauca  villosa,  but  also  S.  villosa  Seemann 
("Voy.  of  Herald,  p.  39  •54  ')  and  '  .S.  cordijalia  Hook.  Fl.  Boreal. 

J  It  oukHi  to  be  mentioned  that  fd!^  ^[vcits  has  been  c  ntir.  ly  mi^understiKxl  by 
M.  J.  JosES,  Willow  tain.  Great  Plat.  lO.  1908.  The  author  says  of  his  study: 
"TbU  work,  on  western  willows,  is  put  forth  tentatively  in  order  to  clear  up  doubts. 
.  .  .  .  "   But  he  certainly  succeeded  in  greatly  augmenting  the  existing  confusion  in 

rctcard  to  many  '-pecics.    There  are  scancly  2  willows  better  distinguished  than 
gUifKQps  .\nd.  and     iubcoeruka  Pip.,  wluch  JoNbs  amke&  .nynooyim. 
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amer.  p.  152.  p.p.  (non  Pursh)."  Seemann's  plants  came  from 
vtestenk  Eskiroaux^Land  (Northwestern  Alaska  from  Norton  Sound 
to  Point  Barrow),  while  Hooker's  specimens  to  which  Amwrsson 
alludes  were  collected  in  Labrador.  Hie  Rocky  Mountain  speci- 
mens mentioned  by  HoOKER  are  not  included,  as  they  had  already 
been  described  by  Andersson  as  S.  subcordala  {S.  arcUca  var.  sub- 
cordala  Schn.,  see  my  first  paper).  Anderssox's  main  description 
of  S.  ^laucops  fits  best  Seemann's  specimens,  and  such  forms  as 
5.  villo.ui  lu  ulijolio  H«K)k..  of  which  Anderssox  made  no  mention 
at  all  cither  in  1858  or  in  1868.  Aeeordinu;  to  the  rules  oi  nomen- 
clature the  name  S.  j^l(iurof>s  has  to  be  applied  to  the  S.  gUiuco 
of  Alaska,  the  Yukon,  and  the  Mackenzie  district  if  lurlher 
investigations  should  pru%  e  that  these  torms  can  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species.  Unfortunately,  this  name  has  been  used  by 
RvDBERG  (1899)  and  Ball  (1909)  to  designate  a  more  southern 
form  of  the  Rockies,  for  which  I  use  the  name  S.  pseudolapponum 
V.  Seem,  (see  later).  When  Ball  first  treated  this  form  in  1899 
(Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis  9:88)  he  expressly  said:  ''Our  Rodcy 
Mt.  form  was  included  under  S.  glauca  vUlosa  by  Mr.  Bebb,  but  it 
b  certainly  not  the  S,  vUlosa  Don  described  by  Hooker  (F1.  Bor- 
Am.  2:144)  and  later  publishcxl  by  Axdersson  as  5.  glauca  viliosa 
(Sal.  Bor.-Am.  22).  That  had  long  leax  cs  and  thick  aments  2-3 
inches  long,  being  thus  more  closely  related  to  the  European 
S.  glauca,''  and  (I.e.  89)  Ball  designates  5.  glauca  var.  viliosa  And. 
{S.  viliosa  Barr.,  S.  glaucops  And.>  as  a  form  of  which  "full  discus- 
sion must  be  deferred  until  more  abundant  material  is  accessible." 
He  adds  that  '  H.ansen's  no.  800.  Fl.  Sr(iuoia  Reg.,  i8g2,  is  a  plant 
which  nearlv  answers  the  original  d(  scription,"  but  in  my  opinion 
Hansen's  si>ci  imcn  differs  widcl}"  from  it.  and  belongs  to  6".  caii- 
jorniia  Bcbb.  a  lad  suggested  by  Ball  himself. 

According  to  Ryuberg  (1899).  S.  glauca  is  "apparently  rare  in 
America,  and  probably  confined  to  the  extreme  northeast  portion." 
Nevertheless,  he  cites»  besides  specimens  from  western  Greenland 
and  Labrador,  "Alaska:  Nurkagak,  1881.  McKay,"  meaning 
Nushagak  in  the  Bristol  Bay.  This  specimen  is  referred  by 
CoviLLE  to  5.  glauca.  Furthermore,  in  1901,  Rydberg  described 
a  S.  Seemannii,  the  type  of  which  had  been  "collected  at  Dawson 
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by  R.  S.  Williams,  June  ii,  1899,  a  more  mature  spedmen  June  12. 
Also  collected  by  Seeuann  on  Chamisso  Island,  185 no.  1873, 
and  Kotzebue  Sound  and  Norton  Sound,  1849,  no.  1433."  He 
accompanied  hU  description  with  the  following  remarks:  "See- 
MANN*s  specimens,  cited  below,  were  named  by  Hookek  S.  ghuca 
var.  macrocarpa,  but  the  plant  is  neither  S.  macrocarpa  of  Traut- 
V'ETTER  nor  that  of  Nuttall;  it  is  related  to  the  former,  but  not 
to  the  latter.  S.  macrocarpa  Trautv.  {S.  glauca  macrocarpa  Ledeb.) 
is  described  as  having  sessile  stigmas  and  fuscous  bracts;  it  prob- 
ably does  not  occur  in  America."  In  the  original  discription  of 
S.  macrocarpa  Ledeb.  apiid  '!  km  im ni :k  fin  Xoin  .  Mem  Soc. 
Xat.  Mosc.  2:2Q2.  iS^^i  I  fail  to  rind  the  .statement  that  the  stigmas 
are  >Lssile;  this  part  of  the  diagnosis  runs:  "stylo  basin  usque 
biparlilo,  stij^matibus  bifidis."  I'r.m  rvKrn  k  compares  in  detail 
S.  glauca  and  5.  macrocarpa,  imd  attributes  to  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing characters:  **fnjte.\  j)e(ialis  j)ro.stratus,"  '  folia  majora.  acumi- 
nata, juniora  jam  fere  {)ror>us  glabra.  "  and  "pediti-iius  interdum 
fere  longitudine  ovarii."  The  same  statement  is  given  lor  6'.  glauca 
0  macrocarpa  Trautvetter  in  Ledebour,  F1.  Alt.  4:281.  1833. 
Judging  by  those  characters  the  American  form  in  question  cannot 
be  identified  with  this  var.  macrocarpa^  but  better  agrees  with 
what  Trautvetter  (1832)  regarded  as  typical  5.  glauca^  and 
named  5.  gtauca  var.  mkrocarpa  Ledeb.  in  1833.  Hen  Traut- 
vetter says,  after  having  given  an  ample  description  of  the  sped' 
mens  from  the  Altai,  ^'exemplaria  altaicis  simillima  CL  Eschscholtz 
legit  ad  Cap.  Espenberg." 

As  already  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at  the  present  status 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Old  World  forms  of  5.  glauca  whether  some 
of  them  are  identical  with  the  American  f  irms.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  1  rautvetter's  <lescriptions  and  the  material  I  have  seen 
from  Asia,  1  am  not  convinced  that  the  forms  of  Northwestern 
America  ran  be  regarded  as  representing  the  tvpical  S.  glauca  or 
one  of  I  rautvettfr's  varieties.  A  keen  and  careful  observer  like 
CoviLtK.  in  1901.  >ai(I:  "There  is  a  tendency  amonjj  American 
willow  students  to  e.xclude  Sult'x  ^hmca  from  the  North  .\merican 
tlora.  but  our  Alaskan  specimeti>  ^how  so  close  an  a^ncment  with 
&omc  Kuropean  material  of  this  species  that  1  am  unwilling  to 
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separate  them. "  He  adds  that  he  is  not  **  able  to  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion [of  Secniannii]  a  record  of  any  characters  that  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  specimens  assigned  to  the  latter  species  from  forms  of 
gjatua  found  in  America  and  £urope."  I  agree  with  Coville  that 
the  North  American  forms  are  ver>'  similar  to  those  of  5.  glauca, 
but  they  are  in  my  opinion  not  fully  identical  with  the  t\'pical 
5.  glauca  L.  s.  str.,  the  characters  of  which  1  have  already  indicated. 
In  looking  over  the  copious  and  well  collected  American  specimens 
before  me.  I  hesitate  to  designate  them  as  typical  5.  t^lauca,  nor 
am  1  willing  to  regard  them  as  a  separate  six'cies  until  a  closer  study 
of  this  circum[X)lar  willow  has  con\  inced  me  of  one  fact  or  the  other. 
Those  spetinieus  exliibil  a  great  degree  of  variability  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  leaves,  in  the  amount  of  pubescence,  in  the  length 
of  the  aments,  and  in  the  characters  of  the  flowers.  As  a  whole 
they  seem  to  differ  from  the  t>pical  S.  glauca  by  the  usually  well 
developed  stipules,  by  the  longer  pedicels  of  the  fruits  which  nor- 
mally are  from  one-half  to  twice  longer  than  the  gland,  and  by  the 
tendency  of  the  filaments  to  become  almost  glabrous.  Judging  by 
Coville's  statement  with  regard  to  S,  reticulata,  that  "in  all  the 
other  Alaskan  willows  the  filaments  are  glabrous  throughout,"  I 
supposed  that  this  fact  might  furnish  a  good  character  to  separate 
specifically  the  American  S.  glauca  from  the  £uropean-Asiatic 
species,  but  a  close  investigation  of  all  the  male  specimens  at  my 
disposal  convinced  me  that  the  filaments  are  always  more  or  less 
hairy  at  their  Itase.  Specimens  like  nos.  3.^69  or  3373  of  Treleask 
and  S  \l  ni)p:ks.  which  apparently  have  entirely  glabrous  filaments, 
do  not  hci-m  to  he  i)ure  5.  glauca,  and  the  .American  form  j)r<.)bably 
hybridizes  with  other  willows  as  freely  as  does  the  European  one. 

If  we  regard  the  American  S.  glauca  as  a  distinct  variety,  we 
have  unfortunateI>'  to  use  the  varietal  name  acutijolia  given  by 
Hooker  to  his  variety  of  S,  viUosay  because  it  antedates  Anders- 
son's  S,  glauca  villcsa  by  alm<»t  30  years,  and  apparently  represents 
a  rather  extreme  form  with  narrowly  lanceolate  leaves.  I  regard 
my  determinations  as  rather  provisional,  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  my  present  limitation  of  the  Northeastern  American  forms 
of  S.  glauca  can  be  taken  as  a  definite  solution  of  this  difficult 
question. 
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As  previously  stated.  Andehsson  also  described  a  5.  ^aucops 
var.  glabrescens  from  specimens  collected  by  Bourgeau  in  1858, 
probably  in  Alberta,  Rocky  Mountains  district,  near  the  Bow  River 
Pass.  The  description  runs  thus:  glabrescens,  amentis  crassis 
vulgo  multifloris,  foliis  rigidioribus  supra  sparse  pilosis  dcmsum 
glabris  subtus  sat  intense  glaucis."  Furthermore  be  said:  "quan\ 
autem  glabrescenlem  appelavi  longius  distat  et  S.  cIdoropkyUam  (e 
typo  5.  phylicifoliae]  non  parum  revocat,  foliis  glabris  supra  lucidis 
et  nervosis  subtus  glaucis  reticulatis.  amentis  multo  brevius  pedun- 
culatis  et  capsulis  distinctius  pediceilatis.  Ad  desertarum  mani- 
feslissimum  praebet  transitum  "  There  is  a  specimen  of  Roi*r- 
GEAu's  in  Herb.  G  which,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a  co-type  of 
Andersson's  varit't) .  It  bears  the  hilx-i  of  I'aluser's  Expedition 
and  is  named  "5.  glauca  L.XpiUlida  i^labralii  And/'  Andersson 
not  infrLCjucntiy  changed  a  name  in  his  i)ubHcation  after  hav'ing 
murkffi  (he  herbarium  >heets  in  a  {UtTercnL  way.  The  specimen 
consists  of  2  pieces  of  well  fruiting  branchlets.  The  aments  meas- 
ure up  to  5:1.5  cm,  and  do  not  differ  from  t>pical  var.  acutijolm 
(syn.  var.  viUosa)  as  collected  by  Boukgeau  and  Drxjmmond  in  the 
Rockies.  The  co-t\'pe  before  me  apparently  represents  a  less  gla- 
brescent  form,  and  it  apprc^hes  much  the  other  variety,  with 
which  it  seems  connected  by  a  whole  series  of  intermediate  forms. 
The  most  glabrous  ones  I  have  seen  were  coUected  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory.  I  deem  it  best  to  give  the  following 
characteristics  and  synonomy  of  the  two  varieties. 

1.  S.  GLAucA  \  ar.  actttifolia, comb.  nov. — ^5".  i/Z/oja  Barratt  apud 
Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.-Am.  3:144.  1839,  p.p.;  Seemann,  Bot.  Voy. 
Herald  39  (Fl.  W.  Eskimaux  Land).  1852. — S.  v-iUosa  v<ir.  acuti- 
jolid  Hook  .  Fl.  I.e. — ^5.  glauca  var.  vilhsa  And.  in  Olv.  K.  Vet.- 
Akad.  Forh.  15:  i?;.  1858.  p.p.  5.  i^!au(of)s  a  vilhsa  And.  in  DC. 
Prodr.  16':  28 1  1805.  p.p. — 6.  glaiua  Richardson  in  Franklin, 
Narr.  Jour,  i'oiur  Sea.  Bot.  App.  753.  1833.  non  L.;  Coville  in 
Proc  Wa-^h  Acad,  3:321.  pi.  39.  1901. —  P.S".  i^liutm  subardica 
Kjellman.  I  uutrog.  \  cst-Eskim.  Land  51.  ii>ii3.  in  Nordcnskiold, 
Vega  Exp.  Vet.  Takttag.  2:51.  1883,  non  Ldstr. — S.  Seetmnnii 
Rydbg.  in  Bull.  N.Y.  Bot.  Gard.  2:164.  1901, — S.  glauca^  var. 
Seemanii  Ostenfeld  in  Vid.-Selsk'  Skrift.  I.  Math.-Nat.  Kl.  1909. 
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no.  8:34  (Vase.  PI.  Arc.  N.  Am.  Gjoa  Ejqj.  1904-6).  1910. — 
Frutex  erectus,  0  .5-1  5  m.  altus;  ramuli  novelli  dense  albo* 
sericeo-viJlosi  vel  villoso-tomentosi,  hornotini  vix  vel  paulloglabres- 
centes,  annotini  bieiinesque  pi.  m.  purpureo-bninnei  vel  epidermide 
secedente  flavo-dnereo-bruimei,  sparse  vel  partim  villosulo- 
tomentosi  vel  glabrati,  interdum  pi.  m.  nitiduli,  drc.  2-3  mm. 
crassi,  vetustiores  similes,  glabri,  saepe  castand;  gemmae  ut  videtur 
ovatae,  ventre  pi.  m.  appUuiatae,  apice  saepe  rostratae,  obtusae, 
initio  dense  pilosae.  demum  fere  glabrae.  purpuFeo-brunneae, 
4-5  mm.  longae.  Folia  adulta  pi.  m.  chartacea  vel  papyracea, 
infcriora  minora  (vel  pcdunculorum)  elliptica.  obovato-obloni^a, 
<>l)!;inc(.<»hit;i.  vel  obovalia.  basi  obtusa  vel  vulgo  cuneaUi.  apice 
obtu>a  ad  subaiuta  vel  subrotunda  et  apirulata.  integtrrima, 
minimis  mari^iiK'  saepe  lenuiter  glanduloso-dculiculatis  txccplis 
circ.  2:0.6  ail  .^  5  4: 1 .5  cm.  ma^na.  superiora  majora  lato  lanceo- 
lata  vel  oblanceolata,  tilipLico  vel  obuvato-oblonga.  ovato-  vcl 
obovato-elliptica,  apice  obtusa  vel  acuta  vel  fere  breviter  subacu- 
mmata,  basI  obtusa  vet  vulgo  subito  vel  sensim  cutieata,  5 :  i .  5  vel 
4.5:2  ad  7:2  3  cm.  magna,  surculorum  saepe  late  ovato-  vel 
obovato^oblonga  vel  late  elliptica,  7:3  ad  12:6.5  cm.  magna, 
maxima  interdum  margine  distincte  breviter  denticulata,  superne 
novella  adpresse  sericeo-villosa*  etiam  adulta  pi.  m.  villosula  vel 
vulgo  glabrescentia,  ad  costam  marginemque  tantum  distinctius 
villosula,  e.^toniatifc  ra.  costa  nervisque  lateralibus  planis  vel  subim- 
pressis,  nervillis  satis  imlistincti.s.  subtus  novella  densius  quam 
superne  sericeo-villosa,  etiam  adulta  pi.  m.  adpresse  sericea  vel 
villosula.  valde  discoloria.  albescentia  vel  glaucescentia.  costa  flaves- 
cente  nervisque  lateralibii'^  utrinquc  arc.  6  10  pi.  m.  elevatis.  ner- 
villis saltern  in  foliis  a(iulti>  trnuitcr  prominuiis.  Petioli  i  2  mm., 
in  siirnilis  ad  2  cm..  Umgi,  .-^uiK  rnc  >uliati.  ii(  ramuli  i)ilosi,  vel  dein 
glabrati,  flavcsccntes.  Stipuiae  ut  vidcLur  .-^tiujKr  rvolutae.  in 
ramulis  vegetis  maximae.  pi.  m.  lineari-  ad  semi-Kirdato-larucolatae. 
rarius  .semiovato-rotuudae.  satis  dLstinLtc  glandulo.so-ticaticulatac, 
ut  folia  pilosa,  petiolo  duplo  breviores  ad  3  vel  fere  duplo  longiores, 
maximae  surculorum  ad  3:1  cm.  magnae.  Amenta  coetanea  vel 
subserotina,  pedunculos  ut  rami  pilosos  foliatos  terminatia,  satis 
longe  cylindrica,  sub  anthesi  vulgo  densiflora,  rhachide  villosa; 
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mascula  peduncuHs  0.5  ad  1.5  cm.  longis  exceptis  (2-)2.5-4  cm. 
1<Niga  et  0.8-1  cm.  crassa;  bracteae  oblongae  vel  obovatcHoblongae, 
apice  obtusae  vel  rotundae,  rarius  acutiusculae,  concolores  et  strami- 
neae  vel  ut  videtur  saepius  pi.  m.  bicolores,  apice  purpurascentes  vel 
fitscescentes,  utrinque  villosae  et  apice  p).  m.  sericeo-villosae; 
stamina  3,  fUamenta  libera  (rariter  ad  basim  paullo  connata),  ba» 
vel  fere  ad  medium  pi.  m.  pilosa  (an  interdum  glabra  ?)«  adulta 
bracteis  dupload  2  -SplolonKiora;  antherac  ut  videtur  ellipsoideae, 
flavae  vel  initio  roseae;  glanduiae  vulgo  2.  interdum  dorsalis  non 
visa;  ventralis  late  ovato-rcctangularis  vel  oblongo-conica,  apice 
truncata  ^•cl  apice  incisa  vel  bi(  3)lida.  quam  bractea  2-2.5p!o 
brex-ior;  tiorsaiis  vulgo  distincte  minor  et  angustior,  Integra; 
feminea  sub  anthesi  viiltro  2-4:0.8-1  cm.  magna,  fructifera  laxiora 
satis  elongata  3 .5  ad  7  cm.  longa  et  circ.  1 .5  cm.  crassa.  pedunculis 
1-3  cm.  longis  exclusis;  bracttac  oblongae.  obtusae.  ii-^  florum 
masrul.  similes;  ovaria  sub  antlu-si  ovoirleo-oblonga.  ^ul)■^c•^•^i!ia  vel 
pedicello  glandula  breviore  s\ilTuita.  (U  iist-  albo-  vel  uriMo-xiiloso- 
tomentosa;  styli  distincti.  >u1j(  rassi.  iiUegri  \  api(  c  hitnli  \  A  fere 
bipartili  hradiiis  .-^acpc  di\ari(ati<  quam  sligmala  l)irKla  ublt>uga 
vix  vel  circ.  ^plo  lungiores;  gkimlulu  i.  vciUralis.  pi.  m.  late  ovato- 
rectangularis  et  integra  vel  bifida  ad  bipartita,  bractea  circ.  duplo 
brevior;  fnictus  maturi  ellipsoideo-conid.  ut  ovaria  vel  laxius  vil- 
losi,  pediceUo  vulgo  distincto  glandulam  interdum  \  (rarius  2pIo) 
superante  excluso  (6~)7-8(-9)  mm.  longi,  valvis  apertis  paullo 
recurvatis. 

This  variety  seems  closely  coiuiccuil  with  ihe  lollowing  one  by  inU*r- 
mcdiatc  forms,  alihough  ihc  extremes  look  rather  different. 

S.  GLAUCA  var.  ^bresceasi  nov.  comb. — S.  glaucops,  \*ar.  gla- 
brescens  And.  in  DC.  Prodr.  16*:  281.  1868.— 5.  A  usUnae  Rydbg.,  Fl. 
Rocky  Mts.  198.  191 7,  non  Bebb,  pro  parte. — ^Frutex  ut  in  varom/t* 
folia  descriptuSf  ab  ea  signts  sequentibus  praecipue  ilitlrrt:  ramuli 

novelU  vulgo  minus  dt  n>r  \-illosi,  hornotini  pi.  m.  glabrescentes, 
rarius  ab  initio  fere  glabri  vel  citissime  glabri.  annotini  biennesque 
glabri  vel  spaf^r  f  saltern  parlim)  pilosi.  olivaceo-purpurascentes. 
pi.  m.  nitifiuli;  folia  apice  saepe  magis  acuta,  maririne  -al- 
tern  infcriora)  saepius  sed  satis  obsolete  denticuUla.  majoru 
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obovato-elliptioo-oblonga  vel  late  elliptico-lanceolata  ad  6-7:2- 
2.5  cm.  magna,  superne  saepe  ab  initio  glabra,  vividius  colorata, 
subtus  novella  tantum  pi.  m.  dense  villosa,  citius  quam  in  acut^olia 
glabrescentia,  adulta  fere  glabra  vel  parce  pilosa,  albescehtia;  fila- 
menta  basi  sparsius  pilosa,  bracteae  flonim  satb  glabrescentes; 
amenta  fructifera  in  co-typo  ad  5  cm.  longa  et  1.5  cm.  crassa,  basi 
vix  laxiflora,  sed  vulgo  satis  variabilia  et  basi  pi.  m.  laxiflora; 
fructus  pi.  m.  glabhores  vel  basi  glabri. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  range  of  var.  glabrcscens  extends  tlvoui^  the  Rockies 
of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  to  the  northwest  comer  of  this  slate  and 
adjacent  Alaska  northward  into  the  Yukon  Territory,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dawson. 
It  probably  occun  alio  in  Aloika  and  the  eastcm  Northvest  Tecritorics 
together  with  var.  aaiHJctia. 

As  mentioned  in  the  synon>Tny,  Rvdbf.rg  has  used  the  name  S.  Austiimc 
Bebb  as  the  specific  designation  for  S.  f^laucops  iL;ltibriscrn!  And.,  but  he  also 
determined  forms  of  a  different  origin  as  i".  Ausiinat.  This  species  had  been 
proposed  by  BsBB  in  Watson,  Bot.  Calif.  a:M.  1879,  but  Ben  himself  stated 
(in  Bot.  Gaz.  16: 106.  1891)  that  it  forms  a  mixture  of  3  spedes,  inchidlng 
S.  Lemmonii  Bebb  and  5.  lasiokpis  Bth.  The  female  piece  only  represented 
an  apparently  new  willow,  and  it  is  described  as  hann^f  "sessile  aments  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves,  with  small  early  deciduous  bracts,  dark  scales,  clothed 
with  »lky  hairs.'*  I  fail  to  see  how  the  name  given  to  such  a  cfifferent  form 
can  be  applied  to  S.  ^auca  j^akrescms  even  if  we  raise  this  variety  to  a  specific 
rank. 

Before  it  i*;  possible  to  define  correctly  a  variety  like  {glabrcscens  we  have 
to  become  much  better  acquainted  with  5.  pseudoiapponum,  the  so-called 
S.  gliiucops  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  floras. 

A  few  words  must  be  saif!  about  the  glauca^'  of  northeastern 
arctic  America  and  of  Greenland.  I  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  willows  of  Greenland  betau.sc  (he  flora  of  (at  U*ast  western) 
dricnland  is  es>cntially  American  and  the  forms  of  Labrador  and 
norllKa>tcrn  arctic  Canada  cannot  be  properly  understood  without 
elucidating  those  of  Greenland.  The  best  enumeration  of  Green- 
land's Solix  has  hitherto  been  given  by  Lange  in  his  Conspectus 
Fl.  Green,  pt.  i .  1880  and  pt.  2.  1887.  In  1880  he  dtes  not  less 
than  5  varieties  under  S,  gtauca,  which  I  cannot  interpret  correctly 
without  comparing  the  specimens  Lange  had  before  him,  which  are 
preser>'ed  in  the  herbarium  at  Copenhagen.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  the  figures  and  quotations  dted  by  Lange,  none  of  those  varieties 
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seems  to  be  identical  with  the  typical  S.  glauca  or  any  of  the  f onns 
of  Northeastern  Canada.  The  specimens  from  Labrador  and 
Greenland  referred  to  S,  glauca  by  Rydbekg  do  not  belong  to  it 
or  are  at  least  very  uncertain  in  their  relationship.  There  is  only 
one  form  before  me  which  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
tnie  5.  glauca,  and  of  this  I  shall  say  something  under  S.  anamesOt 
after  ha\  ing  discussed  the  t>pes  and  relatives  of  S,  desertorum, 
S,  pseudola^pOHumt  and  5.  cordifolia. 

2.  S.  DESEFTORUM  Richardson.  Bot.  App.  in  Franklin,  Narr. 
Jour.  Polar  Sea  753  (reprint  p.  25).  1833;  cel.  2.765  (reprint  p.  37). 
185;^:  Hooker,  Bor.-Am.  2 : 151.  iS^g.  pro  parte;  Andkrsson 
in  DC.  Prodr.  16^:281.  1868,  excl,  var.;  Rydrkro  in  Bull.  \.V. 
Bot.  Card,  i :  272.  1899;  exci.  specim.  Drummond. ;  Hall  in  Trans, 
St.  Louis  Acad.  Sci.  9:85.  1899,  pro  parte.  S.  glauca  *S.  deser- 
lorum  And.  in  t){v.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  127.  1858. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  niisundir.stood  willows,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  it  sufficiently.  The  type  was 
collected  by  Richardson  at  old  Fort  Franklin  on  the  Mackenzie 
River.  I  have  before  me  a  photograph  and  fragments  of  the  type 
material  preserved  in  the  Hookerian  Herbarium  at  Kew,  which 
^ow  that  the  specimens  distributed  by  Barratt  under  no.  70  are 
identical  with  it.  Unfortunately  all  the  specimens  have  only  young 
flowers  and  leaves  except  a  few  fragments  of  a  fruiting  catkin  of  the 
previous  year  in  the  Kew  specimen.  Hooker  (1839)  referred  to 
S.  desertorum  also  specimens  collected  by  Druhhond,  and  B£BB 
(apud  RoTMRocK  m  Wheeler.  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  West  of  looth 
merid.  6:Bot.  241.  1878)  apparently  took  Drumhond's  no.  657 
for  the  typical  5.  desertorum.  as  did  BALL  (1899)  on  Bebb's  author- 
ity. Rydberg  (1899)  said:  "It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bebb  did  not 
exactly  know  the  true  S.  desertorum,'*  and  he  stated  that  it  is 
Drl^mond's  no.  658  that  matches  Richardson's  specimens 
e.xactly."  Both  of  Drummontj's  specimens  are  before  me.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  no  657  belongs  to  S.  hrarhycarpa  Xutt.  (S.  slricla 
Rydbg  l)ut  1  am  likewise  convinced  that  no.  658  is  not  identical 
with  Ri<  11  \KT)snN'«^  ^>pe.  This  number  ronsi-^t-^  of  two  younu'  male 
and  ftniale  braiuhlets.  and  it  differs  rhielly  by  the  pubtMcnic  ot 
the  young  parts  {the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  etc.)  which  is 
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mixed  with  minute  fulvous  b^irs.  by  the  rather  long  pedicel  of  the 
young  ovaries  which  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  gland,  and  by 
the  absence  of  a  dorsal  gland  in  the  male  flowers.  At  present  I  am 

unable  to  determine  this  plant  correctly,  as  we  do  not  know  much 
of  the  Salix  of  the  regions  wIk  re  Druhmond^  collected. 

Andersson  first  mentioned  S.  desertorum  quasi  as  a  subspecies 
oi  S.  glauca,  and  he  said:  ''Insignis  sane  est  forma,  in  orbe  vetere 

quantum  scio,  non  cresccns.  .  .  .  Transitus  vero  ad  normalem 
5.  glaucam  non  nunquam  repcrti;  \  idetur  itaquc  hujus  modificatio 
lr!p;ida."  In  1868  he  kvpt  S.  desertorum  as  a  species,  arnl  adtied  the 
following  varieties:  a.  eluia.  ^.  strkta,  and  y.  frulii  ulosa.  The  last 
two  are,  in  my  oj)inion,  nothing  but  .S'.  brachycarpa  Xutt.  The  first 
is  based  on  specimcn.s  collected  by  Drummom)  in  the  Rockies,  but 
no  nXimber  is  given.  It  is  dchcribeti  as  '  Irutcx  4  5-pedaIis,  ramis 
subsimplicibus  crassis  rufescentlbus,  foliis  basi  subangustatis  supra 
glabris  venis  modice  impressis  subtus  demum  glabrescentibus 
amentis  semipolHcem  longis."  This  description  rather  fits  the 
male  pieces  of  Druumond's  no.  660  in  herb.  G.,  while  the  female 
piece  of  this  number  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  S,  bracky^ 
carpa, '  This  male  no.  660  is  the  only  one  of  Drdmhond's  specimens 
I  have  seen  that  may  belong  to  the  true  desertorum.  Thb  seems  to 
be  a  species  C(  >nfmed  to  the  northern  parts  oi  Alberta  and  the  North- 
west 1  erritories,  but  the  young  types  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  species.  There  is  another  specimen,  however, 
preserved  in  the  Torrey  herbarium  at  New  York  and  labeie<l  "Salix 
desertorum  Fl.  Ror.  Am.'"  It  consists  of  4  pieces;  a  fruiting 
brum  hiet  in  the  upjn  r  left  corner  of  the  sheet,  a  female  one  under- 
neath it.  and  2  male  j)ieees  at  the  right  haml.  The  fruitin-.^  brunch- 
let  is  imdoubledly  S.  br,u  hyear pa .  while  the  male  and  female 
malerial  may  be  identi(  al  with  the  true  S.  desertorum.  The  male 
branchlet  stems  to  represent  a  late  llowering  stage,  and  it  bears 

« .Xccortlin^'  lo  J  M\r,:.i  \-  tC-^x  ("an  PI  I  pr<  fare  p  viii.  188.5).  DneUMoXD 
"explored  the  whole  country  from  the  Red  and  AssmiUjinu  Rivers  by  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan and  Athabasca  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.*'  He  also  "coHected  in  the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  lat.  s-'-.sO",  and  particularly  in  the  part 
about  the  head  of  fh-  '<nii»ky  River,  a  tributary  of  the  I'eace  "  Dr  J  M.  Mvf  oes 
is  lipeitding  the  summer  ol  this  year  in  lhe!>c  regions  and  will  probably  bring  l)ack  many 
o(  the  forms  coUected  by  DRimMOND  from  their  original  localities. 
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rather  far  advan«d  leaves,  the  largest  of  which  measure  up  to  4  cm. 
in  length  and  1 2  mm.  in  width.  They  are  narrowly  elliptical,  acute 
at  both  ends,  finely  puberulous  on  the  midrib  and  on  some  of  the 
veins  above,  and  glaucescent  and  almost  wholly  glabrous  beneath, 
with  an  entirt .  c  iliated  margin.  To  the  true  S.  deserlorum  may  also 
belong  Ica^^t  partly)  the  following  2  specimens  collected  by 
J.  W.  Tyrlll;  Hudson  Bay.  west  of  Chesterfield  Inlet.  Septem- 
htr  2.  i8q^  (no.  1711  O..  f..  i"r.).  and  Ix-tween  Lake  Athabaska  and 
.  Cheslertieid  Ink-t,  July-.Auuusl  iSqi,  (no.  1712  ()..  m..  f.).  Roth 
numbers  consist  ol  several  small  [)itces  aj){)arintly  taktn  from 
difttreni  plants,  and  it  is  impossible  lu  judge  tln  m  jirojKrly. 

I  Lliink  it  best  to  give  the  following  description  ot  the  t\pe 
material,  because  I  shall  not  be  able  to  insert  S.  descrtorum  into  the 
key.  Frutex  erectus  sesquipedalis  (fide  Richardson),  habitu  ut 
videtur  S.  pseudola pponum  non  absimilis ;  ramuli  novelli  satis  dense, 
rarius  laxius  albo-sericeo-villosi,  homotini  paullo  glabresoentes, 
annotini  subglabriores  vel  tantum  partim  pilosi,  bninnescentes  vel 
interdum  ut  vetustiores  vulgo  nondum  perfecte  glabri  purpura- 
scentes  et  nitiduH,  adulti  flavo-brunnei,  epidermide  griseo  secedente 
obtecti;  rami  dnereo-badii  vel  nigrescentes;  folia  speciminum  typi- 
corum  valde  juvenilia  vel  vix  semi-evoluta  membranacea,  elliptico- 
lanceolata  vel  obovato-lanceolata  (ex  auctwe  "ezacte  eUiptica")» 
apice  obtusa  vel  vulgo  pi.  m.  acuta,  basi  subito  vel  sensim  in 
petiolum  anfrii>tnt,i.  superiora  integerrima  vel  tantum  versus  basim 
parce  et  obsok  te  dt  nticulata»  infima  fere  circumcirca  tenuiter 
glanduloso-subdenticulata,  maxime  evoluta  ad  3:0.9  rm  magna; 
superne  ab  initio  glabra  vel  sparse  (ad  costam  densius)  villosula,  in 
sicco  subnigrescentia.  valde  indistincte  subinciso-nervata  et  reticu- 
lata, stomatibii^  (an  semjxT.'')  instructa,  subtus  pi.  m.  discoloria, 
glaucoccntia.  pruinosa.  magis  (salteni  inlVriora^  scriceo-villosa  sed 
cito  satis  g!ai)rt'>( cntia  pilis  adprc5>»is  diliicilc  recognoscentibus 
(tardius  e>oluta  ul  videtur  distinrtius  pilosa);  petioli  nondum 
satis,  csoluli,  vix  ad  5  mm.  longi.  luxe  M-ritri:  stipulae  nullae  vel 
vulgo  pl.m.  evolulae.  niinimae  vel  parvac.  maxinia*  lancralulae. 
glanduloso-denticulatae.  parce  pilosae.  petiolis  circ.  3  — i  breviores; 
amenta  coetanea  vel  subserotina,  cylindrica.  ramulos  bre\  es  foliatos 
sub  anthesi  vix  ad  i  cm.  longos  terminantia,  rhachide  \inosa; 
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mascula  2-5.5  cm*  longa  et  drc.  8  mm.  crassa,  densiflora;  bracteae 
oblongae  ad  obovatae,  apice  obtusae  rotundataeve,  stramineae  vel 
flavo-brunneae  (vix  ftiscae),  pl.m.  Uuce  praesertim  ad  apicem 
sericeo-villosae  vel  distinctius  sericeae,  extus  saepe  glabrescentes; 
stamina  2  filamentis  liberis  basi  pi  nr  j)iIosis  dein  bracteis  duplo 
superantibus;  antherae  flavae(?),  eiiipsoideae,  satis  parvae;  glan- 
dulac  2.  ventraiis  ovato-conicat  apice  truncata,  interdum  pl.m. 
bifida,  hractea  2.5-3PI0  brevior,  Horsalis  minor,  anj^stior.  vulgo 
intep-a;  feminea  sub  anthesi  15  ^0.7  cm.  magna;  bracteae  ut 
in  masculis.  sed  brevius  villosac.  vix  sericeae;  ovaria  oblongo- 
ellipsoidea,  albo-villoso-tomenlosa,  sessilia  \el  subsessilia.  styli 
sub  anthesi  breves,  bliginatibus  brcvibus  uljlongis  bifulis  vix 
longiores,  integri  vel  apice  breviter  bifidi;  glandula  i,  elongato- 
cuuica.  apice  truncata  vel  subrctusa.  interdum  leviter  intrai>»ata. 
bractea  duplo  brevior;  fructus  tantum  pauci  anni  praeteriti  ex 
herbario  Kewensi  visi  ellipsoideo-conid,  subrostrati,  drc  6.5  mm. 
longtf  satis  glabrescentes  vel  tantum  basi  pediceUdque  quam  glan* 
dula  subdupio  breviore  pilosi. 

3.  S.  PSEUDOIAPPONX7M  V.  Seemen  in  Bot.  Jahrb.  29.  Beibl.  65: 
28.  1900;  Rydbekg^  F1.  Rodcy  Mts.  197.  191 7. — 15.  glauca  vUhsa 
Andersson  in  Ofv.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  15:127.  1858,  pro  parte; 
Bebb  in  Coult.,  Man.  Bol.  Rocky  Mis.  338.  1885,  pro  parte  max. — 
5.  glaacops  Rydberg  in  Bull.  N.Y.  Bot.  Gard.  i :  270.  1899,  p.p.m.; 
Ball  In  Coult.  and  Nels.,  New  Man.  Rocky  Mts.  Bot.  135.  1909, 
p.p.m. — S.  deserlorum  Ball  in  Tranf;  St.  Louis  Acad.  Sci.  9:85.  iSqq, 
pro  parte. ^ — S.  glauca  var.  i-*  Ball.  /  ( .  88,  p  p.  .S".  Wolfil  var.  pscudo- 
lapponum  Jones.  \\'iilo\v  Fain,  17.  igo8.  prob.  tanluni  ex  parte. — 
To  understand  this  sinu  il^^  it  is  nece.ssary  to  compare  the  ex])lana- 
lions  given  umicr  .S'.  hriU  hycar l)<i  and  S.  descrtornm.  As  I  have 
already  explained  under  vS.  giaum.  the  names  5'.  i^laucifps  and  5. 
gluiaa  i'illo:>a  And.  cannot  be  used  for  those  torm^  which  are 
named  5.  glaucops  by  B,\ll  and  also  by  Rydberg,  who  keeps 
S.  pseudolapponum  as  a  different  species.  In  his  Flora  Cdorado  93. 
1906,  he  distinguished  them  in  the  key  by  the  following  charac-^ 
ters:  ^'Leaf-blades  oblong  or  linear-oblong;  bracts  obovate;  shrub 
depressed/'  5.  pseudMapponumy  and  "leaf-blades  oblanceolate 
or  obovate-lanceolate;    bracts  oblong;    shrub  not  dq>re$sed," 
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S.  glaucops.  In  his  Fl.  Rocky  Mts.  190.  1917,  he  says  the  same 
and  adds  that  the  leaves  are  2-t,  cm  long  in  the  first,  while 
thc'V  mciisure  .3-6  cm.  iti  Icnj^th  in  (he  second  species.  The 
largest  leaves  of  5.  pseudolapponum  I  have  seen  measured  up  to 
5  5:1  8  cm.,  but  usually  they  are  not  lonj^er  than  4-4.5  cm., 
and  iri)m  about  i  .5  to  2  2  cm.  wide.  Rvdukkg  ajjparently  refers 
to  his  j^Limops  some  forms  which  I  do  not  regard  as  belonging'  to  it, 
^nving  as  the  range  "Alta. — N,M. — Utah — Calif. — Yukon."  while 
he  restricts  S.  pseudolapponum  to  Colorado,  The  type  of  this 
species  {Baker,  Earle,  and  Tracy,  no.  300^ ,  male)  came  from  Mount 
Hesperus  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and 
represents  a  young  flowering  stage  which  naturally  looks  rather 
different  from  a  fully  developed  specimen  with  old  fruits.  After 
having  compared  an  extensive  series  of  well  collected  specimens,  I 
fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  separate  specifically  this  southern 
Colorado  plant  from  the  other  forms  in  Colorado,  where  the  spedes 
seems  to  have  its  headquarters,  but  the  typical  5.  pseudolapponum 
may  represent  a  dwarfed  more  alpine  fonn  of  the  so-called 
5.  glaucopSj  whidi,  therefore,  should  he  distinguished  as  a  new 
variety  of  S.  pseudolapponum  There  are  several  forms  which 
otherwise  seem  to  be  identical  but  do  not  have  stomata  in  tlie  upper 
leaf  epidermis,  with  which  the  typical  <5.  pseudolipponitm  is  always 
provided,  differing  in  this  respect  from  S.  brachycarpa  (see  later). 
So  far  as  1  can  judge  by  the  copious  material  before  me.  these  two 
species  seem  to  hybridize  rather  freely,  and  I  cannot  explain  certain 
forms  in  an\-  other  way.  Wo  need,  however,  a  much  more  careful 
study  of  the>e  forms  in  the  field  to  decide  the  question  whether 
these  hyl)ritls  are  common.  From  New  Nfexieo  1  know  .S'  pscuda- 
lapponum  onlv  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  sterile  form  troni  Tutis 
< ounty.  CostiUa  \'alley  (leg.  E.  O.  Woolon,  Septeinhtr  4,  1914), 
and  from  Wyoming  I  saw  no  specimen  but  Xelson's  nu.  7^.;i  from 
the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  in  Albany  County.  From  farther 
northward  I  saw  specimens  from  Teton  County,  Montana  (leg. 
C.  5.  Sargent  in  1883),  and  from  Alberta,  Sulphur  Mountain,  near 
Banff  (leg.  A.  Rehder^  August  8,  1904).  Sixcimens  from  Lake 
County,  Utah,  need  further  observation,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
from  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington  which  I  can  refer 
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to  this  species.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Salix  flora 
of  these  regions  may  lead  me  to  a  different  opinion,  but  I  hesitate 
to  refer  any  doubtful  forms  to  a  certain  species  as  lon<x  as  I  do  not 
yet  know  iill  the  other  willows  that  ma\  occur  in  the  locality. 
DifTcreni  species  may  sometimes  look  \cr\  similar  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development,  and  it  tucds  a  lung  time  and  the  most 
scTupulou>  ol)>cr\ation  to  become  familiar  with  the  variation  of 
such  polymorphic  plants  as  the  willows  usually  are. 

4.  S.  BRACHYCARPA  Nutt..  North  Am.  Sylva  1:69.  1843; 
Rydperg,  F1.  Colorado,  95.  1906;  FI.  Rocky  Mts.  197.  1917; 
Ball  in  Coult.  and  Nelson,  New  Man.  R.  Mt.  Bot.  135.  1909. — 
S.  desertorum  Andersson  in  DC.  Prodr.  1(^:281.  1868,  saltern  var. 
^  et  y,  nott  Richardson;  Bebb  apud  Rotrrock  in  Wheeler,  Rep. 
U.S.  Geog.  Surv.  west  looth  Merkl.  6:  Bot.  341.  1878;  in  Coulter, 
Man.  Bot.  R.  Mts.  338.  1885,  excl.  var.;  Ball  in  Trans.  Acad.  Sd. 
St.  Louis  9:85.  1899,  pro  parte. — S.  slrkta  Rydbg.  in  Bull.  N.Y. 
Bot.  Gard.  1:273.  1899;  in  Mem.  X A'  Bot.  Card.  1:114  (Cat.  Fl. 
Mont.).  1000.  The  type  of  this  graceful  and  well  marked  species 
was  collected  by  Nuttall  in  August  1818  "  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  on  the  border-  of  the  Bear  River,  a  clear  rapid  brook  cutting 
its  way  through  basaltic  dykes  to  the  curious  lake  of  Timpanagos. 
in  Xew  Mexico"  (now  the  (Jrcat  Salt  Lake  of  Utah).  No  ty]>e 
specimen  seems  to  bi-  in  rxislcnce.  neither  have  I  seen  a  j^latit  Irum 
the  type  kicality.  but  Xi  1  fall's  ampli  and  \  ivid  description  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  form  of  which  he  is  speaking.  A.ndersson" 
entirely  misunderstood  this  species  when  (in  1867  and  1868)  he 
added  Nitttall's  name  with  ?  as  a  synonym  to  his  S.  Umgi- 
folia  argyrophylla  angustissima,  RowLEE  (in  Bull.  Torr.  Bot 
Club  37:248.  1900)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  reinstated 
NvTTALL*s  name  for  S»  sUrkta  (And.)  Rydbg.  As  already  stated, 
5.  brachycarpa  is  apparently  connected  with  5.  pseudolapponum 
by  intermediate  forms,  and  in  1899.  through  his  investigation  ol 
the  Rocky  Mountain  mat  (  rial.  Ball  was  led  "to  the  conclusion 
that  no  rigid  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  species  as  they 
are  rej)resented  in  that  region."  The  extreme  forms,  he  said,  are 
widely  divergent,  but  the  numerous  intermediates  present  an 
almost  perfect  gradation  between  these  extremes.   After  all,  this 
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is  true  only  to  a  certam  degree,  ami  in  my  opinion  the  difficulty 
might  be  sell  led  by  regarding  the  intermediate  forms  as  hybrids. 
Compared  with  each  other,  S.  brachycarpa  is  distinguished  by 

the  denser  and  shorter,  almost  tomentose  pubescence,  tlie  absence 
of  stomata  in  the  upper  leaf  epidermis,  the  shorter  petioles, 
and  the-  denser  and  shorter  aments,  especially  the  staminatc 
with  their  minute  globose  anthers;  while  S.  pscudolapponum  seems 
to  be  well  marked  by  the  looser,  almost  a  little  silky-villose  pubes- 
cence, the  rclativtly  longer  petioles,  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
numerous  slomata  in  the  upper  leaf  surface,  and  by  the  somewhat 
looser  male  amenta  with  rather  stiff  filaments  and  larger,  more 
ellip:5oi(l  anthers.  In  the  female  ament>  the  ditTerences  are  oUen 
less  ob\iou>.  anil  the  ililicrences  ni\en  b\  \\\\.\.  (igoQj  and  by 
Rydberg  (191 7)  seem  to  me  nut  burne  out  in  tact. 

I  have  seen  no  material  of  S.  brachycarpa  from  Utah  where  the 
type  had  been  collected.  The  species  seems  to  be  abundant  in 
central  Colorado  from  the  Culebra  Range  in  the  south  to  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  Mountains  in  the  north,  and  southern  Wyoming,  where 
it  is  frequently  me.t  with  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  in  or 
near  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  including  northeastern 
Idaho  and  southern  Montana.  There  is  also  a  specimen  before  me 
from  the  Wallowa  Mountains  in  southeastern  Oregon  (Cusick^ 
no.  2298).  From  northern  Montana  its  range  extends  in  the 
Rockies  to  about  59°  N.  lat.  and  about  122^  W.  long.,  while  in 
Alberta  it  occurs  east  of  the  Athabasca  River  through  Saskatchewan 
to  about  59°  X.  lat.  1  also  have  before  me  specimens  from  Churchill 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson  Bay  in  Manitoba,  and  from  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  which  1  am  unable  to  separate  even  as  a  variety. 
At  first  si^ht  the  eastern  forms  seem  to  diiTcr  by  the  relatively 
shorter  and  hroafler  leaves,  the  somewhat  longer  styles,  and  the 
longer  ventral  inlands,  but  the  same  variations  can  be  observed  in 
western  s{)ecimens.  The  form  from  (  huri  hill  1./.  M.  Macoun, 
no.  701  0  K  however,  needs  further  observation.  An  uncertain 
form  i>  rejirr-eiUeil  by  no.  74.  Hb.  H.Tl.  and  T  ffr.;  X.\  named 
S.  deicrtornni  \ar.  iS*  uiijolin.  It  tlitlers  from  the  tyi>e  hv  loliis  sub- 
acutis  ad  ,2:g  mm.  magnis  et  praecipuc  umenlis  liucLiieris  satis 
laxifloris  ad  3-5:1  cm.  magnis. 
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Professor  J.  M.  Macoun,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  help, 

has  collected  in  comprin}-  with  M.  O.  Molte  a  ver>'  interesting 
variety  at  Jasper  Park.  Alberta,  on  the  low  point  running  into  the 
Athabasca  Ri\  er  on  the  west  side  of  the  discharge  of  Beauvert  Lake. 
July  30,  1Q17  (no.  95.^74.  tr. ;  ().).  which  has  glabrous  or  almost 
glabrous  ovaries  and  fruits.  It  resembles  5.  chlorolepis,  but  the 
It'a\es  of  this  species  possess  stomata  in  the  upper  surface  which 
soon  beeonics  ghilirous,  while  iu  the  western  form  the  leaves  are 
without  stomata  as  in  topical  S.  brachycarpa  ami  have  the  same 
kind  of  pubcsccntc.  I  also  received  a  male  specimen  collected  by 
J.  M.  Macoun  at  the  same  place  as  the  female  type  on  July  23, 
19 1 8,  and  I  am  giving  the  following  description  of  this  vanety  fmr 
which  I  propose  the  name: 

S.  BRACBYCAKPA  var.  gMibeUictipt,  nov.  var.— Frutex  ut  videtur 
parvus,  dense  et  breviter  ut  in  var.  iypiai  ramosus;  ramuli  novelli 
vetustioresque  ut  in  ilia;  folia  conferta,  anguste  lanceolata,  oblan* 
ceolata  vel  anguste  elliptico-lanceolata,  apice  acuta  vel  subito 
apiculata,  basi  cuneata  ad  subrotunda,  7:2  ad  28:8  mm.  magna, 
integenima,  sed  infima  pl.m.  dense  tenuiter  glanduloso-denticulata, 
superne  infimis  exceptis  pl.m.  laxe  viUosula,  vivide  (  ?)  viridia,  esto- 
matifera.  costa  rubescente  vel  flavescente  subimpressa  ner\ns  vix 
\isibiHhus.  suhtus  disroloria.  plaurcscentia.  dcnsius  villosula  vel 
inferiora  initio  ma.^is  st-rirea  demum  jilabreseentia.  costa  promi- 
nente.  ner\  is  lati-raHbus  utrinfjue  a<l  8  angulo  acuto  a  costa  abeun- 
tit)u>  \ix  vel  pauUo  prominuhs;  pclioli  1-3  mm.  longi  (jemmis  (an 
sati>  evolutis?)  ad  subduplu  longiores;  amenta  pedunculo  ad 
5  mm.  longo  normaliter  foliato  sullulla;  mascula  circ.  8:5  ami. 
magna  ceterum  a  typo  non  diversa;  fructifera  circ.  1:1  cm.- 
magna,  subglobosa;  ovaria  sessilia  vel  subsessilia,  glabra  vel  ad 
apicem  parce  villosa,  stylo  integro>  stigmatibus  siccis  parvis  bifidis 
ad  2.5plo  longiore  coronata;  glandula  i,  ventralis,  anguste  o'wto- 
conica,  quam  bractea  obovata  flavescens  vel  apice  straminea 
utrinque  laxe  villosa  subdupio  brevior;  fructus  ovddeo-conid, 
4-5  mm.  longi,  ut  ovaria  glabra  vel  apice  sparse  pilosa. 

5.  S.  CHLOROLEPIS  Fernald  in  Rhodora  7: 186.  1905.  is  a  spedes 
peculiar  to  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  where  it  was  detected  in  1905  at 
the  headquarters  of  Ruisseau  du  Diable  on  the  famous  Mount 
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Albert  by  Femald  and  Collins  (no.  59^  m.,  f.;  G.,  type).  As  Fer- 
NALD  has  already  pointed  out,  it  closely  simulates  in  habit,  bark, 
and  foliage  5.  hrackycarpat  but  differs  from  it  by  its  glabrous  cap-  ' 
sules  and  glabrous  green  bracts.  There  are,  however,  pubescent 
forms  which  look  rather  intermediate  between  5.  brachycarpa  and 
s  i  Morolepis,  and  which  have  been  taken  for  hybrids  by  Fernaij). 
The  main  diflference  between  the  two  species  is.  in  my  opinion, 
found  in  the  glabrousness  uf  the  filaments  in  ddoraUpiSy  which  are 
more  or  less  pilose  in  brachycarpa,  and  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
stomata  in  the  upper  leaf  epidermis  of  5.  chlorolcpis.  while  5  hrm  hy- 
carpa  is  entirely  dt'stiiute  of  thi-tn.  The  inihocenl  ioTm  agrees 
well  with  tj'pical  S.  clilorolepis  in  this  r(  >{)ert.  and  cannot  therefore 
be  regarded  as  of  hybrid  origin;  consequently  1  propose  the  follow- 
ing variety: 

5.  CHLORuLtPis  var.  antimima/  var.  nov. — S.  descrlorum  Fer- 
nald  in  schedis,  non  Richardson. — A  var.  typica  nonnisi  differt 
ramulis  foliisque  novelKs  bracteis  vu]go  extus  et  ovariis  omnino 
vel  parte  superiore  pl.m.  breviter  dnereo-villosulis,  foHis  vulgo 
oblongioribus  ad  3 :  i  cm.  magnis  etiam  adultioribus  subtus  saepe 
sparse  pilosis. 

The  fdbwing  Bpcdmens  have  been  examined:  Quebec:  Gasp6  Penuisula, 

Mt.  Albert,  on  wet  serpentine  slopnis,  July  23,  1006.  Fernald  and  CtUim 
(nos.  ^13.  51 2",  f..  112",  f.,  t>'pe.  512**,  f..  fr,,  512',  m  ;  G  )  ,  July  21.  ioo<^, 
FerneUd  and  Collins  (nos.  518,  ro.  paratypc,  519,  {\  G.;  no.  519  forma  inicr- 
medk  inter  var.  iypkam  et  var.  amtimiiiMm  videtur  et  «b  d.  Fermaid  sub 
nomine  eUorolepisXdesertorum  distributa  est);  ravine  of  cold  brook,  local,  ah. 
900  m.,  August  12.  igo$,  Collins  and  Ptrtmld  (no.  64,  m.  J.  ;  A..N.;  "ascending 
shnibs  ^-6  dm.  high'"!.  There  nrt-  indeed  also  <?ome  forms  which  liave  to  be 
regarded  as  true  hybrids  between  6.  chiorolepis  and  Ji.  brachycarpa.  i  shall  deal 
with  them  on  a  later  occasion. 

6.  S.  NiPHocLADA  Rydberg  in  Bull.  N.Y.  Bot.  Gard.  1:272. 
1899;  Covii.LK  in  True.  Wash.  Acad.  Sc.  $:^^22.  fig.  20.  1901. — 
This  species  is  still  very  little  known.  Its  type  was  collected  in 
1892  by  Miss  £.  Taylor  in  the  Northwest  Territories  on  the 

Mackenzie  River,  at  a  puint  30  mOes  north  of  the  Arctic  Cirde.*' 
I  did  not  see  the  type  specimen,  but  the  specimens  mentioned  by 
CoviLLE  (F.  Funstonf  no.  185  and  E,  A.  and  A,  E.  Prebhk  no.  36), 

*  Derived  from  drrffiiitor,  closely  membling. 
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who  identified  them  with  the  type.  The  first  came  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Porcupine  River  in  eastern  Alaska,  while  the  second  was 

*  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seal  River.  40  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
Churchill  on  the  Hudson  Bay.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
J.  M.  Macoun  I  saw  also  a  small  specimen  collected  by  F.  Johansen 
at  Icy  Reef  in  northeastern  Alaska  in  1914  (no.  164  or  93794  \ 
which  afrrees  well  with  Funslon  no.  185.  .S".  niplunhulu  is  "appar- 
ently nearest  rtlatcd  to  S.  slrkio  hrachyctirpa\  as  slated  by 
Rydberc.  while  (OviT.i.E  was  of  the  ojMnion  that  "thf  nearest 
relative  to  llu-  ^pt-i  ics  anion^  American  willous  is  S.  ^Idiuti  "  In 
some  respects  S.  niplwcLada  sccms  to  approach  .V.  deserlorum,  which, 
however,  is  stilJ  too  insufficiently  known.  The  statement  in  Ryd- 
berg's  description,  "style  5  mm.  long,"  is  clearly  a  ihbprint  lor 
o .  5  mm.  Owing  to  the  ladt  of  more  copious  material  I  am  unable 
to  elucidate  the  genetic  relations  between  5.  deserterum,  S.  nipha- 
dadCf  and  5.  brachycarpa,  nor  can  I  properly  define  the  taxonomtc 
characters  of  the  first  2  ^lecies.  The  most  significant  diaracter 
of  5.  mpkodada  seems  to  me  the  dense  vdiite  silky-villose  pubes- 
cence of  the  first  season's  shoots  combined  with  the  very  short  and 
densely  silky  petioles,  which  apparently  do  not  exceed  2  mm.  in 
length,  while  they  are  about  twice  as  long  and  more  obvious  in 
S.  deserlorum.  I  am  not  inclined,  therefore,  to  refer  Seton  and 
Prchble  s  no.  79  (no.  78300  O.)  from  the  Mackenzie  district.  Artillery 
Lake.  Last  worKis.  to  S.  niphoclada,  as  it  ha«^  hem  determined  Ijy 
Ball,  as  it  sc-cm>  to  me  more  closely  related  to  S.  desertorum.  W  e 
know,  however,  almost  nothing  ut  the  .Sr///.r  tlora  of  the  woodland 
region  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  which  must  be  an  Eldorado  ior 
willows. 

The  following  species  which  I  propose  is  likewise  characterized 
by  the  very  short  petioles,  but  it  has  an  entirely  different  prostrate 
habit. 

7.  S.  fuUertonensiB,  nov.  spec. — Frutex  humilis  depressus  ramis 
ramulisque  vulgo  satis  elongatis  repentibus,  floriferis  ut  videtur 
tantum  adscendentibus.  Ramuli  novelli  pl.m.  villosuli  vel  breviter 
sericeo-villosuti,  hornotini  pl.m.  glabrescentes,  purpureo-brunnes- 
centes,  annotini  fere  glabri  vel  partim  tomentelli,  intense  brun- 
nescentes  vel  fere  castanei,  interdum  subnitiduli,  vix  ultra  2  mm. 
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crassi,  vetustiores  epidermide  secedente  griseo  obtecti;  rami  pl.m. 
dnereo-brunnei.  Gemmae  parvae,  oblongae»  obtusae,  ellipsoideae 
vel  fere  ovato-globosae,  flavescentes  vel  purpurascentes,  initio 
piiosae,  ut  videtur  vix  ultra  2.5  mm.  longae.  Folia  satis  parva, 
adulta  sub-chartacea,  lanceolata,  ovato-  vel  elliptico-oblonga,  inter- 
dum  anguste  ovato-elliptica,  elliptica,  ovalia  vel  obovato-oblonga, 
apice  vulgo  acuta,  rarius  obtusa,  basi  pleraque  rotundata,  interdum 
late  cuneata,  margine  integerrima  vel  rarius  basim  versus  dentibus 
distantibus  minimis  glanduliferis  paucis  instructa,  1:0.4  ad  2.5: 
0.9  cm.  magna  vcl  (in  no.  70 161)  :id  3  cm.  longa  et  ad  i .  i  cm.  lata, 
supeme  novella  pl.m.  villosula  vcl  etiam  adulta  nomlum  glabra, 
rarius  fere  ab  initio  glabra,  ut  videtur  intense  sed  satis  obscure 
viridia.  costa  paulo  imprcssa  nervis  lateraiibus  subplanis,  epider- 
mide ^an  semper stomatifera.  margine  villnsulo-riliata.  subtus  . 
di<(  ()l(>ria,  aHn  si  i  nlia  \  i-l  lilaucescentia,  pruinosa,  novella  ct  etiam 
adulta  ut  su[)iTni-  .scricfo-x-illosuhi  vcl  demum  Icre  glabra.  ro»^ta 
flavescente  eU-\  ata  iut\  isquc  lateraiibus  ulrinque  5-H  proniinulis 
ceterum  satis  indi>LiiKlt  tcnuitcr  rt-tirulata;  pelioli  l)revissimi. 
gemmis  duplo  hrrviores  ad  acquiloiii^M.  ^ujxrnc  hulrati.  pilosi.  basi 
dilatali,  vix  ultra  2  mm.  longi;  slipulac  vulgo  cwiluiac.  semi- 
cordatae  vel  semiovato-lanceolatae,  acutae,  pl.m,  glanduloso- 
denticulatae,  pilosae,  1-3  mm.  longae.  Amenta  tantum  fcminea 
saepius  fructifera  visa,  pedunculis  (0  5  )  1-2  cm.  longis  foliatis 
suffulta,  cylindrica,  sublaxiflora,  sub  anthesi  circ.  1.2-15:05  cm., 
fructifera  2:1  ad  4:1.3  cm.  magna;  ovaria  ovoideo-conica,  dense 
griseo-villoso-tomentosa,  sessilia,  stylo  brevi  semipartito  vel  integro 
quam  stigmata  oblonga  subbreviore  ad  sublongiore  coronata;  brac- 
teae  anguste  oblongae,  obtusae  (in  no.  79161  obovali-oblongae), 
brunnescentes,  villosulae  vel  sericeo-villosulae,  extus  ad  apicem 
interdum  glabrescentes;  glandula  i,  ventralis.  anguste  ovato- 
conica,  apice  truncata.  Integra  vel  i)l.m.  bifida  bipartitave.  quam 
bractea  circ.  duplo  brevior,  in  no.  79161  interdum  glandula  dorsalis 
par\*a  visa;  fruetus  anguste  ovoideo-conici,  ut  ovaria  \el  minus 
dense  tomentosi,  sessiles  vel  subsessiles,  4-6  (vel  ad  7)  mm.  longi. 

Type  locaxxty:  Eastern  Canada,  Hudson  Bay,  Fullerton,  lat.  dj^s?'. 

SpKciMKNS  k.vaminkd:  Canada:  Hudson  Bay.  Fullerton,  Seincnibcr  4, 
i9io,y.  A/.  A/u<r&Mn  (791(14,  fr.i  lypej  G.,X.,0.);  July  to,  1904,  E.  L.  Bordftt 
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(no.  63043,  f.;  N.,  O.;  ft  young  flowering  stage);  Rankea  Inlet,  lat.  6»Us\ 

August  30,  iQio,  /.  M.  Macoun  (nos.  79163,  79165.  79166,  fr.;  Cor.,  N.,  O.; 
identical  with  t>'pe);  Balhurst  Inlet,  Arctic  Sound,  lat.  67°  to  68°  N.,  long. 
109°  to  1 1 1°  W.,  August  25,  1915,  R.  M.  A  nderson  (no.  4O7  or  93776  O..  fr.  im.; 
amentis  satis  laxifloris);  Ca|>e  Eskimo,  lat.  61**  05',  August  26,  1910,  /.  M. 
Macoun  (no.  70161,  fr;  Cor.,  N.,  O.;  fonna  foliis  fructibusque  majoribus, 
saltern  in  spectm.  in  O..  stomata  supernc  in  foliis  ut  videtur  deficientibus); 
Mansfield  Island,  September  18S4,  R.  BeU  (no.  24632,  It.;  O.;  specimen 
mancum  incerlum). 

This  is  an  interesting  viUow,  and  well  marked  in  its  typical  form  by  the 
very  short  petides  of  the  small  leaves,  which  are  normally  provided  with 
stomata  in  the  upper  surface.  It  seems  to  be  an  entirely  prostrate  shrub  with 
ver)'  slender  rrecpiiig  branches.  Some  of  the  forms  I  regard  as  S.  fuliertonens!! 
or  nearly  related  to  ii  have  been  referred  by  Rydbkrg  to  his  S.  Macounii,  the 
type  of  which  represents  a  very  different  plant,  whidi  I  shall  discuss  tmder 
5,  corHfalia. 

The  following  spccinu'ii>  louk  to  me  more  or  less  like  forms  that 
might  he  taken  for  S.  fullrrloncnsisxS.  groenlandtca.  They  seem 
to  (lilTer  from  S.  Jullcrloneiisis  in  the  following  characters:  gemniis 
majoribus  ad  5:3  mm.  magnis,  foliis  latioribus  ovato-  vel  obovato- 
elUptids  ovalibtis  vel  obovato-oblongis  apice  saepe  pUcato,  acutis 
basi  rotundis  ad  late  cuneatis  adultis  margine  sparse  dliato  ezcepto 
glabris  superne  magis  nitidulO'Viridibus  (stomatif eris)  subtus  paullo 
distinctius  nervatis  reticulatisque  maximis  ad  2.8: i  .5  cm.  magnis; 
petiolis  ad  4  mm.  longis  sed  gemmas  bene  evolutas  non  superanttbus; 
amentis  fructiferis  fructibusque  vix  divosis,  bracteis  late  obovatis 
pl.m.  iongius  et  magis  sericeo-pilosis;  fructibus  sessilibus  vel  pedi> 
cello  distincto  glandulam  interdum  superante  suffultis,  circ.  7  mm. 
longis. 

Hudson  Bay:  lat.  barren  shores,  August  1886,  /.  M.  Maceun 

(no.  18822.  fr. ;  O. :  ovariis  sessilibus,  bracteis  sericeis,  foliis  distincte  petiolatis, 

stomaliferis) ;  Fulli-rton,  September  4,  t()to,  M.  \fa<iHni  fno  7014?^  fr.;  O.; 
79167,  fr. ;  Cor.,  G.,  N..  O.;  forma  foliorum  ul  in  ttdUrlomnsi  sed  pctioli 
longiores,  stomata  desuut,  ovaria  subsessilia,  gUindulae  sacpc  2,  braclcac 
sertceae) ;  Ranken  Inlet,  lat.  62V5\  August  30,  igto;  /.  M.  Maeoim  (no.  79162, 
fr  :  Cor.,  Cs.,  \.,  ().;  S.  poenlandiaic  satis  nrailis);  Nott ingham  Idand,  1884, 
R.  Bell  (no.  1.S820'  olim,=  -4?;S  (),.  fr.  juv.;  satis  ad  an^lorum  spcctans  sed 
sine  stomata);  Digges  Island,  1884,  R.  Bell  (no.  18S20J  olim,  =  54359  O.; 
fragmentum,  ut  praecedens);  Mansfield  Island.  1884,  R.  BcH  (no.  18820^  olim, 
-54360  O.;  fr.;  probabiliter  ut  praecedens);  James  Bay  mouth  <rf  Albany 
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River,  July  25,  1904,  W.  S^nadbarough  (no.  6161S,  fr.;  O.;  magis  ad  t^oen- 

landicam  spectat);  Bathurst  Inlet,  Katur  Point,  lat.  67°  to  68"  N.,  long,  ioq' 
to  1 1 1°  VV..  August  32, 1915,  R,  a.  Anderson  (no.  456  or  93775  O.,  f.;  apecimen 

mancuin). 

7.  S.  CORDIFOLIA  Pursh,  Fl.  Am.  Sept.  a:6ii.  1814;  Traut- 
VETTER  in  Nouv.  Mem.  Soc.  Im]).  Xat.  Mosc.  2:398.  pi.  g  (De  Salic, 
frig.  Kochii).  1832;  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor.-Am.  2:152.  1839,  exdud. 
spedm.  Dnimmond. — 5.  callicarpaea  Trautv..  I.e.  295,  pi.  7; 
RvDB}  KG  in  Bull.  N.Y.  Bot.  Gard.  1:270.  1899,  quoa<l  spccim. 
labrad.  .S".  pUinijolia  Hook.,  I.e.  150,  quoad  specim.  labrad. 
saltern  t-x  i);irtc.  probabililcr  lion  Pur^ih.— 5.  alpesiris  c)  americana 
Andcr.ss(Mi  in  Ofv.  K.  VeL-Akad.  Fiirh.  15:129.  1858. — S.  arctUa 
ii  BrowHci  3  Jitmosa  And.  in  DC.  Vt(xW.  16^:287.  1868,  quoad  pi. 
labr. — S.  gldtu<i  Rydbg.  in  iiuU.  Ix.  271,  quuud  pi.  labr. — S.  Wag- 
hornti  Rydbg.,  I.e.,  pro  parte;  Brixton  and  Browx,  111.  Fl.  ed.  2. 
1:604.  ji^.  ^^4^^-  1913  — iS.  iahfadefica  Rydbg.,  I.e.  274,  pro  parte 
max. — ^PuKSB^s  description  ol  this  species  is  very  short  and  runs 
as  follows:  "5.  depressa;  foliis  ovalibus  subacutis  bosi  cordatis 
integerriinis  reticulato-venosis  supra  {^abris,  subtus  pallidis  nervo 
margineque  pilosis*  stipulis  semicordatis."  It  was  taken  from  a 
sterile  plant  cultivated  *'in  Hort.  Andersscm.*'  Puksb  adds  "in 
general  habit  it  resembles  S,  myrsinites"  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  type  left  by  Pursii,  ])ut  a  specimen  from  Andjskssox's  garden 
is  preserved  at  Kew,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  photograph, 
but  only  a  rough  outline  sketch  in  herb.  G.  The  plant  is  next 
mentioned  by  Forbes  (Salict.  Wob.  277.  fig.  1829),  who  only 
translated  Pursh's  diagnosis.  1  he  kal  representerl  in  iif^. 
clearly  shows  a  finely  denticulate  margin,  and  it  look-  niiu  h  more 
like  a  leaf  of  .S'.  cakkola  Fern.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  its  identity. 
HonKi.K  said:  *'The  plant  namc<i  for  me  by  .Mr.  Horkkk,  who  is 
prubabl)'  ucquaintetl  with  ihc  original  plant  cultivated  by  A>a)ERS- 
SON,  little  deserves  the  appellation  of  cordi/oUa,  its  leaves  being 
more  frequently  acute  than  retuse  at  the  base.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens approadi  very  near  the  following  "  (.V.  arctica  R.  Br.).  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  Labrador  type  of  Hooker's  cardi/dia  collected  by 
KoHLMEiSTER.  HooKCR  also  referred  to  this  species  specimens 
collected  in  the  Rockies  by  Drummond  which  represent  5.  arctica 
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subcordata  (And.)  Scbn.  (see  my  first  paper).  In  the  synonymy  he 
mentioned  5.  ^ovata  Pursh  with  a  ?,  but  this  species  is  described 
with  *'amentis  subcoetaneis  sessilibus^'  and  does  not  apparently 
belong  to  our  spedes.  Furthermore,  Hooker's  5.  fiauifdia  is  the 
same  as  S.  cordifolia  as  to  Miss  Brenton's  specimens  from  Labra- 
dor, of  which  I  have  a  photograph  and  fragments  before  me.  The 
sheet  in  herb.  K.  contains  6  specimens  with  fruits  and  adult  female 
flowers  of  which  only  one  (the  middle  piece  at  the  left  hand  side) 
seems  to  belong  to  a  difTcrcnt  form  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
stonuita  in  the  upper  leaf  surface  which  are  wanting  in  typical 
S.  cordifolia. 

Judging  by  the  ample  docriplions  and  the  ligures.  Trautn'ET- 
reR's  .V.  i  orditolia  and  S.  (  allkar()aea  seem  to  represent  nothing  but 
two  ditlm  nl  slauas  of  one  species.  His  S.  cordijolia  is  a  poor  speci- 
men of  a  lenialc  plant  with  \oung  flowers,  while  the  figure  of  his 
caUicarpaea  shows  a  fruiting  specimm  collected  by  Herzberc  at 
Okak.  Of  Rydberg's  5.  caUicarpaea  I  have  only  seen  Beu^s 
Labrador  specimen  from  *'Nachhak"  (Nachvak),  a  rather  poor  and 
sterile  one  (no,  18819,  O.)  which  I  cannot  distinguish  from  typical 
S,  cofdijolia. 

The  other  specimen  cited  by  Rydberg  from  Mt.  Gaspe  (prob- 
ably meaning  Mount  Albert,  Gasp6  Peninsula),  collected  in  1882  by 
Macoun  (no.  18826  O.),  has  not  been  available  to  me;  it  may 
belong  to  5.  anglontm  var.  kophophylla  Schn. 

AxDERSsoN  (1858)  divided  S.  cordijolia  Hook,  in  his  5.  subcor- 
data and  S.  alpcslris  amcrirana,  the  latter  representing  the  Labrador 
plant.  In  the  rrodronni^  (1868)  no  mention  is  made  of  his  aipfstris 
and  its  varieties  of  iH^S,  but  only  of  the  older  5.  alptstris  Wull'en. 
whii  h  ha-  nothing  to  do  with  it.  5.  cordijolia  i>  eited  under 
S.  iinliui  ,i  BrowHci  f.  i.  oboiata  in  the  following  sentence:  "Hue 
S.  (ordifolia  Pursh  fl.  2.  p.  611;  Hook.  fl.  boreaH-amer.  2.  152; 
'I  rautv.  I.e.  p.  2q8  t.  g  e.\  Labrador  forsan  etiam  perliucl  ;  while 
on  the  following  page  under  f.  ;^./umosa  of  the  same  variety  he  says 
**  Nonne haec potissimum :  S.  cordifolia  Pursh  fl.  Amer.  syt.  2 .61 1.  ?, 
Trautv.  Lc.  p.  298  (quae  tamen  stylo  longissimo  insignis  videtur!)  '\ 
and  S.  caUicarpaea  Trautv.  is  mentioned  as  a  quasi-$3^onym  under 
the  last  form.   Besides  this  Antdersson  says  under  5.  pyreaaica: 


K. 
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"5.  cordifolia  amcruana.  quani  olim  S.  Pyremikae  forma  credidimus. 
vix  a  formis  folUs  ienuioribus  nigricantibus  S.  villosae  est  distin- 
guenda."  This  is  a  most  curious  statement,  because  he  never 
referred  .S.  cordifolia  (or  part  of  it)  to  5.  pyrenaica,  but  lu  (\\(\  pro- 
posi'  I  1858)  a  5.  alprslris  a  pyrefiaica  besiflc^  his  n! prsirh  amerinin,! . 
Furthermore,  undtr  S.  glaticops  var.  villosa  Anokksson  (i8()8) 
quotes  "5.  cordifolia  Hook.  F!.  Boreal.-amcr  p.  152  pp  ^non 
Pursh)."  '1  hoc  .-statements  convey  the  iniprt  s-;ion  that  Anders- 
son  was  unable  to  interi)ret  properly  IIt)UKi;R'.s  >|)(  (  its. 

R\i>ii]:Rt.  i.iSgi)}  proposed  the  new  name  S.  W'iii^/ioniei  for  S. 
cordijoliti  Hook...  not  Pur:>h.  without  explaining  why  both  arc  not 
identical,  and  without  mentioning  the  fact  that  Hooker  in  his  cor- 
di/olia  also  included  specimens  of  Dritmmond  from  the  *'high  parts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains/'  He  says  "  T\  pc  in  Herb.  Torrey  (  Fl. 
Am.  Bor.'),*'  which  is  a  poor  and  almost  valueless  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  piece  with  a  few  remnants  of  fruits  and  another  small 
one  with  undeveloped  rather  abnormal  male  catkins.  The  leaves 
of  both  have  stomata  in  the  upper  epidermis,  and  the  specimen 
looks  more  like  a  hybrid  between  S.  cordifolia  and  5.  angtorum  than 
like  5.  cordifolia,  which  is  certainly  not  identical  with  this  "tjpe." 
I  am  inclined  therefore  to  use  the  name  S.  Waghomei  for  this  sup- 
posed hybrid. 

RvDnr.Pc.  '  i  .S()0  '  projwsed  2  more  species:  5.  atra  and  5.  lahra- 
dorica.  Judging  1>\  the  type  before  me,  S.  atra  represents  nothing 
but  a  form  of  .S  cordijolia^  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  while  S. 
lahfadorica  is  still  a  rather  uncertain  form  because  the  female  type 
(Waghorns  no.  36.  1802^  .as  well  as  the  male  syntype  iWa^horn  s 
no.  ,^1.  180?^  (h'tTer  from  t\]ii<'al  S.  cordifolia  by  the  prrscnre  of 
stomata  in  the  ui)per  leaf  e[)idennis  'I'hc  plants  nrc  too  young  to 
afford  >urtu  icnt  characters  to  r(\  i)gui/:e  their  real  altiin'ty  .\(  *  ord- 
ing  to  KsDF.i  Kr,">  key.  .S'.  l,ihrailorirti  differs  from  t}ir  oihn  -orcies 
by  its  broadl)  oxatr  l<;i\c>  ■'with  white,  villous  almost  perniaaent 
hairs,  spreadinj;  in  all  directions,"  whilr  in  S.  Wn'^liornei  and  5.  aira 
"the  leaves  are  somewhat  hairy  when  )«)ung.  but  the  long  white 
hairs  are.  as  in  S.  glama,  appressed  and  parallel  to  the  midrib." 
This  kind  of  silky  pubescence  may  be  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  first  (lowermost)  leaves  of  almost  all  the  forms  in  question. 
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while  the  later  (superior)  leaves  bear  more  or  less  villous  haiis 
"spreadii^  in  all  directions/'  especially  on  the  upper  surface  if  the 
latter  is  not  glabrous  even  when  young,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with 
the  young  (first)  leaves  of  the  flowering  branchlets.  I  have  been 
iin:-l)le  to  distinguish  different  forms  by  the  amount  or  the  character 
of  the  pubescence,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  properly 
young  flowerinw  specimens  in  the  herbarium. 

.S".  cordi folia  is  a  widely  distributcfl  anfi  \ariahle  species,  its 
range  exten<liiig  from  southern  Greenland  (about  the  67th  parallel) 
and  Labrador  (from  the  vicinity  of  Nachvak  southward  to  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle)  westward  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  (in  vur.  alra}  and  southward  to  the  Mingan  Islands  and  the 
western  Gaspe  Peninsula,^  northwestern  Newfoundland,  and  in 
var.  MaanaiU  to  the  Bonne  Bay  region  in  western  Newfoundland, 
but  it  is  not  yet  reported  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  or  the  Blomidon 
range  there.  The  forms  of  Greenland  which  I  take  for  S.  cordifoUa 
are  discussed  under  S.  anamesa. 

In  Labrador  it  is  often  represented  by  the  f.  atra  (Rydbg.)>  nov. 
forma,  which  seems  to  differ  from  the  tyi>e  only  in  its  more  oblong 
leaves  which  are  acuter  at  both  ends.  The  "turning  black  in  dry- 
ing" of  the  leaves  mentioned  by  Rydberg  seems  to  me  no  character 
of  taxonomic  \  alue  because  it  is  too  often  only  a  result  of  neglect  in 
the  press.  I  shall  give  an  enumeration  of  the  specimens  referable  to 
f.  atra  in  my  tinal  book.  At  present  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
<  nllrctors  to  another  form  tor  which  I  j^ropose  the  name  t.  hypo- 
prionota'  nov.  forma,  because  it  chietl\-  differs  from  the  type  by  its 
"folii>  ex  parte  pl.ni.  >errato-denticulalis";  otherwise  it  seems  to 
vary  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tx^ie.  being  sometimes  more  or  less 
pr()^t^ate.  .sometimes  an  erect  shrub  up  to  i  m.  in  height.  I  refer 
to  il  the  following  specimens: 

L.\bkauur:  Straits  of  BcUc  Isle:  Bkiic  Sablon,  limestone  and  calcareous 
sandstone  terraces,  by  brook,  August  i,  1910,  Pernald  and  Wiegand  (nos. 

*  There  is  a  specimen  from  Mt.  Albert  collected  August  17,  1882,  by  Maeoun 

(no.  245CX)  O,,  with  old  male  amcnts  and  niature  lc:i\r^^  whirh  rldscly  simulates  the 
western  S.  gtama  var.  a<ulijoiia  (rum  .Vlbcrta,  and  I  cannot  distinguish  aoothcr  ot 
Macovn's  specimens  <A  August  t,  1883,  said  to  be  coltected  in  "Gasp^,  Que."  with 
ri  pc  f  ru  i  t  s  f  r»ni  t  he  western  5,  ghtica.  But  this  has  no  number  and  I  do  not  feel  quite 
sure  of  the  locality, 

*  Derived  it<m  br^t  somewhat,  and  wpmnrrii,  senated. 
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S224t  i.;  G.;  foliis  elUptico-oblon^s  patillo  ad /.  alram  specUuu;  3326  fr.  type; 
G.,  "shnib  im.  hi^";  foliis  obovato-cUipticis  ad  5  8:3  cm.  magnis superne 

magis  quam  subtus  laxc  aripressc  \  illosi;;  vol  inforioriltus  minoribus  marpinc 
ciliato  excepto  glahris),  KDrioau,  sprinpy  l)aiiks  and  damp  hillsides.  July  10. 
1910,  Fernaid  and  W  iegand  (nos.  ino,  \i2o,  fr.;  G.);  Fox  Harbor,  near 
Battle  Harbor,  September  15,  1891,  Wagkortte  (no.  11*,  fir.;  Cor.);  Ungava, 
along  a  river.  July  1896,  Spreadborough  (no.  1.087*  O.;  Cor.);  Quebec: 
Mingan  Islands,  lie  St.  Gcnc\neve.  July  1,  1915.  //  John  (no.  90840  O., 
m..  f. :  G  );  Island  of  .\nticosti,  Baie  Sainte  Claire,  August  iJ-iA,  J917, 
M.  Victorin  (nos.  4J49,  si.,  4350,  si.,  4351,  fr.;  A.). 

A  distinct  variety  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  tvpical  S. 
Macounii  Rydbg.,  which  came  from  Ellis  Bay  on  Anticosti  Island. 
Rydberg  referred  to  this  spccie>  forms  of  different  origin,  but 
mostly  those  related  to  5,  fuHcrlonensis  and  S.  groenlandica.  It 
may  be  briefly  characterized  as  follows: 

7b.  S.  coRDii'"t)i,i A  \ar.  Macounii.  iiov.  var. — S.  \facounii 
Rydbg.  in  Bull,  N.A  .  Hoi.  Gard.  i:2()(j.  i8qq.  qu  i  i  pccim.  lypic. 
—5.  Rydhrri^i^  Heller.  Cat.  N,  Am.  Pi.  eil.  2.  4.  1900.  —S.  vacrini- 
jonnis  Rydbg.  in  Hki  i  rox,  Man.  Fl.  N.  St.  Can.  310.  iqoi. — A  lypo 
praecipue  differt  foliis  etiam  adultis  minoribus  vLx  ultra  j:  i  5  cm. 
magnis  vulgo  satis  exacte  ellipticis  utrinquc  pl.m.  acutis  inlcrduni 
margine  pl.m.  denticulatis  adultis  glaberrimis  sed  novellis  pl.m. 
(saltern  superne!)  ut  in  t\'po  villosis;  amentis  fnictiferis  vix  ultra 
3:1  cm.  magnis. 

Type  locautv:  Island  of  .\nticosli,  Ellis  Bay. 

Range:  Anticosti  and  nortbwestero  Newfoundland,  possibly  also  in 
Labrador  ami  northern  Ungava. 

SPErTMFN's  KXAMTNKr>:  Qucbcc:  .\ntiio>li.  FlHs  Ray,  September  7,  i*^*<v 
J.  MiU  i)u>:  (no.  1S830  O.,  fr.;  type).  Newfound!. ind:  lu^urnachoix  Ha\ , 
damp  rmky  limestone  barrens,  near  ilic  sea  level,  .\ugust  4,  lyio,  hirnaid 
and  Wiegond  (nos.  3303,  f.,  fr.,  3307,  fr.;  G.);  dry  rocky  limestone  barrens, 
near  sea  level,  August  t,  1910,  Pematd  and  WUgand  (no.  321S,  fr.;  G.;  pros- 
irate);  .\ugusl  2,  1910,  Ftrnald  and  IViegand  (no.  3221.  f  .  fr.;  G.);  Bonne 
Bay,  barrens  at  the  base  of  the  serpentine  fable  l.tnds.  .\ugu>t  .  7.  iqio,  Fmi-ifd 
and  WU-gattd  (no.  3220  f.;  G.);  serpentine  table  laud,  alt.  about  jSo  m.,  same 
date  and  collectors  (no.  3230.  fr.;  G.). 

*  There  is  do  reason  according  tu  the  international  rules  ur  the  Philadelphia  code 
to  change  the  name  iiatoimu  on  accoant  of  the  previous  5.  Rkhardsmii  var. 
hltiiouHiana  Bcbb,  as  Hki.lf.k  in  November  1900  and  Rydbekg  a  few  months  later 
did»  the  latter  not  knowing  of  Hellek's  name. 
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This  variety  needs  further  observation.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  one 

on  Anticosti  Island  and  in  northwestern  Newfoundland.  Some  more  Wgorous 
form?  from  Blanc  Sablon  and  Forteau  with  more  distinctly  dtnticulate  leaves 
might  also  be  referable  to  it.  Ryobeku's  type  is  a  very  glabrous  spccimea 
collected  in  September.  Forms  from  Hopedale  in  Labrador  (Scn^ger, 
no.  extra  i)  and  northern  Ungava  {A.  P.  JLow,  no.  24769  O.)  are  rather  uncer- 
tain. Specimens  like  no.  s^o;  have  the  mature  leaves  entirely  Kl'i1>rous 
(except  a  few  hairs  on  the  mnrj^inK  as  in  thr  tyju-.  while  the  youtlg  part!*  ^OW 
a  more  copious  |>ubf5t.ciHc  siuiilar  to  liial  ol  ..V.  tvrdifolid  iypna. 

There  arc  other  specimens  wliirh  I  cannot  determine  properly 
and  which  are  worth  further  observation: 

Newfoundland:  Ingornachoix  Hay,  I'ointe  Rirhe,  hiiustone 
barrens  near  sea  level,  August  4.  ut\o.  Fcnuihl  and  \Vir\:^iind 
(no.  3204.  fr.;  G.).  forma  foliis  pl.m.  orbieularihus  v.-l  cllij^tieo- 
rotundis  siitis  ad  var.  Macounii  spectans.  fere  ut  in  var.  iypica 
pilusa,  sed  floribtis  femineis  glandula  satis  lata  (fere  ut  in  groen- 
hndica)  instructis  et  fructibus  pedicello  quam  glandala  sublongiore 
suffultis  laxe  puberulis,  stylis  brevibus  stigmatibus  brevibus  bifidis 
vix  longioribus,  bracteis  obovatis  substramineb  breviter  pilosis. — 
Quebec:  Saguenay  County,  Archipel  Ouapitagone,  He  Matchiatik« 
sprawling  on  ledge,  July  15, 1915,  B.  Si,  John  (no.  90841  O., !.;  G.), 
praecedente  non  absimilis. 

A  very  uncertain  form  has  been  found  by  Si.  Johnotithe  Mingan 
Islands,  lie  au  Marleau  (Eskimo  Island),  top  of  limestone  shingle, 
July  28.  iQ!  5  (  no.  Q0837  O..  m.,  f.;  G.):  ratnulis  novellis  perspicue 
dense  albo-lomentosis.  foliis  semi-evolutis  obovato-ellipticis  ad 
5:2  5  cm.  mai^nts  cnsta  ex  parte  petioloque  excci>t(>  trlabris  superne 
in  epidermide  stoniat iieri>  iiiierioribus  ut  in  f,  hypopriotiota  den- 
ticulatis,  stipulis  x  niioN  ati-^  ilenti(  iilntis  glabris,  tloribus  Ut  in 
6'.  cordijolia  sed  bracli  i^  ai)i(:e  inlcr<hini  leviter  fuscis. 

Lastly,  there  remains  to  be  discu>.>ed  a  willow  from  western 
Circciiland  which  seems  most  clo.sely  related  to  5.  iordijoiia,  but 
wrhich  also  considerably  resembles  6'.  anghrum,^a,nd  has  apparently 
been  referred  by  most  of  the  authors  to  S.  glauea.  I  cannot  include 
it  among  any  of  the  species  previously  mentioned,  but  deem  it  best 
to  propose  a  new  species. 

9.  S.  anamesa.*  spec.  nova. — Frutex  ut  videtur  habitu  variabili 
ut  in  S,  cordifoiia;  ramuli  novelli  dense  sericeo-villosi,  homotini 

»  Derived  from  ipi^vpt,  intermediate. 
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pl.m.  glabrescentes,  autumno  ut  atmotmi  vulgo  partim  pilosi,  badii 
vel  purpurascentes,  etkm  vetttstiores  saepe  vix  omiiino  glabri«  dein 
fiigro-purpurascentes  vel  epidermide  secedente  pl.m.  cinereo  flaves- 
centes.  ad  circ.  5  mm.  crassi.  Gcmniai  ovato-oblongae,  obtusius- 
culac.  initio  dense  pilosae,  dein  glabrescentes,  puipurascentes, 
petioUs  duplo  breviores.  Folia  adulta  ut  videtur  papyracca,  ellip- 
lica,  eUiptico-oblonga,  ovali-clliptica  vel  elliptico-obovata,  minima 
interdum  anguste  elliplico-lanceolata  vel  'oblanceolata,  margine 
integerrima  vel  rarius  parva  dcntibus  minimis  sparsis  glantlulosis 
sub  pills  occultis  inslni(t;i  (in  no.  156  etiam  majora  distinclius 
sparse  deniiculata).  maxima  nomlum  [>erfecte  evtiluta  ramulorum 
lypi  ad  2  5:1  cm.  magna,  in  sj)cciminibus  a  cl.  llari/  in  Augusto 
lectis  ad  3  5:1  5  cm.  mai^na  tl  in  ramulo  ve^tlo  lin  no.  156)  ad 
4.8:2  cm.  vel  in  forma  satis  incerta  a  Disco  Island  ad  5:2  cm. 
niajrna,  superne  ut  videtur  obscure  viridia.  in  sicco  vulco  pl.m. 
tiigricaiuia.  novella  infcriora  adpressc  scricca.  >upcriora  pl.m.  (prae- 
sertim  versus  marginem)  villosula.  adulta  satis  glabrescentia  sed  in 
costa  })l.ni.  pilosula  et  margine  ciliato-villosa,  in  ejiidermide  pLm. 
(saltern  secundum  nervos)  stomatifera,  subtus  valde  discoloria, 
glaucescentia,  inferiora  et  novella  dense  sericea  vel  sericeo-villosa 
(pilis  adpressis  albis  vel  pauUo  flavescentibus),  demum  glabriora  et 
adulta  Interdum  tantum  sparse  pilosa,  costa  nervisque  lateralibus 
6-10  prominulis  flavescentibus  et  laxe  tenuiter  reticulata.  Petioli 
initio  dense,  dein  sparse  sericeo^villosi,  supeme  sulcati,  2-5(-6)  mm. 
longi.  Stipulae  breviter  ovatae  vel  ovato-lanceolatae,  acutae,  den- 
ticulatae,  ut  folia  colorata  et  pilosa,  1-3  mm.  longa  vel  nulla 
(punctiformia).  Amenta  coetanea,  ramulos  breves  dense  sericeo- 
villosos  foliatos  sub  anthesi  vix  ultra  12  mm.  tongos  terminantia. 
cylindrica,  rhachidc  sericeo-villosa;  mascula  1.2-3:1  cm.  magna, 
basi  saepe  sublaxiflora;  bracteae  oblongae.  obtusae  vel  subobtusae. 
stramineae  vel  apice  paullo  fuscescentes,  omnino  sericeo-villosae  et 
apice  magis  sericcac;  stamina  2.  filamenta  libera,  rirc.  '  pilosa. 
bracteis  dein  duplo  longiora;  antherae  ellijj^oidrac.  mediocres, 
violaceae  <tantuin  juvenilia  j^'laiidulae  2.  venlralis  anguste 
conica.  apice  irunrata.  inu  ^ra  \  i  t  pi  m  bipartita.  dorsalis  minor, 
angustior;  Icndma  1  ::o  &  oa)  cm  ,  irurlitera  ut  videtur  ad 
4:15  cm.  sliartz,  Uul.>icuborg)  magna.  ba.>i  vix  dislincte  la.xillora; 
bracltac  ut  in  masculis.  saepe  brcvius  pilosae,  omnino  .stramineae; 
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ovaria  ovoideo-oblonga,  dense  albo-viUoso-tomentosa,  subsessilia; 
Styli  dbtincti,  bifidi  vel  bipartiti  (brachiis  saepc  divaricatis)  stig- 
matibus  brevibus  oblongis  bifidis  haud  \tl  ad  duplo  breviores; 
glandula  i,  ventralis,  ut  in  mnF^ciilis.  bractea  circ.  duplo  Itfevior. 
Fnictus  ovoideo-conid,  ut  videtur  ad  8-9  mm.  longi,  minus  dense 
quam  ovaria  villosi,  subsessiles. 

Type  locality:  South  Greenland,  Ikui,  lat.  bor.  59*55'. 

Range:  Southern  and  western  (ircinland. 

SPEOMtNS  examined:  Greenland:  Ilua,  lai.  Ijor.  59  55  ,  May  15-51, 
1889,  B.  L.  LuMdiuim  (m.,  f.,  type;  M.);  ScrmOiamik,  drc.  61*30',  August  3, 
J889.  N.  Ilariz  (fr.;  N.);  Kingua  Kuanersok,  circ.  62°,  July  12.  i88g,  N.  Hart* 
1m. :  \.);  Kvaiufjord  S.  f.  Frerlerickshaal).  1SS6,  L.  K.  Rosenvingr  (no. 
iSS-^  O..  fr.;  needs  further  observation);  dodthaabs  district,  Kobbefjord. 
June  28,  1884,  Warming  and  Holm  (m.,  f.,  ti.);  Holstenborg,  June  14,  1889, 
N.  Bartt  (f..  fr.  adult.;  N.);  Disco  Idand,  Gfidtluab  (piobaUy  mistake  for 
Godthuvn!).  July  Z4,  1892,  W.  E.  Median  i\w.  62  or  34768  O.,  ra.;  ramulis 
mapis  plabresrentihus  annotinis  fere  glabris  lucido-purpurcis,  forma  porro 
observanda);  Godthavn,  August  2,  i8q6.  Cornel!  Piirty  (m.,  f.;  Cor.,  forma 
ut  videtur  prostrata  aspcclu  S.  anglorum  nun  ubsiniilih  bed  charactcribus 
fliNtun  ab  5.  anamesa  fy^a  non  divcrsa);  Niigsuak  Peninsula,  Camp  2, 
August  10,  i8(>6.  Cornell  Party  (fr.;  Cor.;  forma  porro  observanda,  bracteis 
magis  ol)ovatis.  fructibus  brentcr  pcdicellatis,  foliis  apice  sacpc  subitobrcviter 
plicato-acuminatis) ;  VVikox  Head,  .August  15.  1806.  Cornell  Parly  (f.,  fr.; 
Cor.;  forma  porro  observanda,  amentis  fructiferis  ad  4.5:1.4  cm.  magnis, 
fnictibus  pediceUo  quam  glandula  vix  breviore  suffultb,  folib  ad  4:9  cm.^ 
magnis  pi.  m.  obovato-ellipticis) ;  Camp  3,  .\ugust  20,  1896,  Cornell  Party 
(f.;  Cor.;  forma  foliis  satis  brcvitcr  petiolatis  cetenim  pa\iI!o  ad  S.  an^lcyrum 
accedens);  Upernivik,  72°47',  July  18,  1886,  L.  K.  Rosenvinge  (no.  24514  0.,  f.; 
looks  very  much  like  S.  cardijolia  but  the  pubescence  reminds  more  of  5. 
ani^ofum;  on  July  24  the  same  collector  found  a  specimen  at  Pr5ven  whidi 
1  cannot  distinguish  from  S.  an^orum);  Cape  York,  July  23,  1894,  E.  H. 
W'etlur:!!  (tio  ^14;  G.;  sjX'cimcn  mancum  dubium  tantimi  amentis  fructiferis 
adullis  praetiitum  habitu  valde  ad  S.  anglorum  spectans  sed  bracteis  breviter 
villosis  oblongis);  Omenak  (Umanak)  Fjord,  Omenak  Island,  August  9,  1897, 
D.  While  and  Ck.  Sclmcheri  (no.  156,  fr;  N,;  forma,  pono  observanda,  foliis 
ad  4.5:2  magnis,  amentis  fructiferis  ad  3.5  cm.  kmgis  et  1.6  cm.  ciasiis). 

As  already  said,  this  species  is  certainly  most  closely  related  to 
S.  cordijolia,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  by  the  presence  ot  stomata 
in  the  upper  leaf  surface.  I  should  have  treated  it  as  a  variety  oi 
this  species  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  quasi 
intermediate  forms  between  it  and  5.  anglorum.  On  the  other 
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hand.  .S*.  anamesa  is  not  identical  with  S.  Waghornri,  which  I  take 
for  a  hybrid  between  S,  anglorum  and  S.  cordifolia.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  anj'  S.  anglorum  south  of  Disco  Island  in  Greenland,  and  the 
Greenland  material  which  I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  5.  cordifolia  is 
very  scanty  and  needs  further  observation.  From  5.  tnif^lorum  the 
new  species  may  at  once  be  distini^ui>hed  by  its  hairy  ti!ament>  and 
its  narrowly  oblong,  light  brown  bracts,  which  have  the  rather 
short  and  villous  pubescence  of  the  cordifolia  type.  It  seems  to 
me  that  »S,  afiutmsa  represents  the  plant  commonly  called  5.  i^lnuca 
by  Lange.  Hartz.  and  other  authors,  but  I  am  not  sutVu  iently 
acquainted  with  the  Sulix  of  Greenland,  owing  to  the  scan  ity  of 
material  from  there  in  American  herbaria,  to  i^ive  a  more  proper 
definition  of  the  so-called  5.  glauca  and  the  numerous  \  arieties  of 
it  described  by  Andersson.  Lange,  and  others.  I  do  not  find  in 
the  listing  literature  a  name  I  could  apply  to  5.  anamesa.  The 
SaHx  of  Greenland  seem  always  to  have  been  compared  only  with 
those  of  Europe,  while  in  fact  the  material  before  me  indicates  a 
much  closer  relationship  with  the  species  from  Northeastern 
America!  If  we  glance  at  the  varieties  of  5.  glama  mentioned  from 
Greenland,  we  find  the  following  in  Lange's  Consp.  Fl.  Groenland. 
1:110.  1880,  and  2:279.  1^7: 

S.  glauca  var.  sericea  And.,  the  type  of  which  is  5.  sericea  Vill., 
Hist.  PI.  Dauph.  1:382.  1786,  nom.  nud.;  3:782.  pi.  5/.  fig.  27. 
1789,  and  which  Andersson  refers  to  his  f  s  lancealata.  .\ccord- 
ing  to  Lange  (1880)  this  var.  sericea  and  also  var.  appendiculala 
(V'ahl)  Wahlb.  are  tolerably  common  on  some  moist  places."  The 
latter  variety  is  well  fij^red  by  Vaiil.  Fl.  Dan.  6.  fasc.  18:6.  pi.  10^6. 
1792.  Neither  of  these  varieties  seems  to  me  identical  with  the 
forms  I  refer  to  5.  ananusit.  L am.e's  third  variety,  var.  ovalifolia 
Lge.,  11.  Dan.  17.  fasc  50:  i  1.  pi.  jqSi.  1880  iS.  glauca  a  sericea  2 
ovalifolia  And.;  ?5.  glauca  var.  Brown  in  Trans.  Hot.  St)c.  Kdinbgh. 
9:450.  1868^  pro  parte,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  2 
specinlcn.^  belore  me:  Disco  Islanfl.  Sept(nil)er  1854.  Lyall  (fr.; 
N.,  ex  Herb.  Hnok.^,  and  "Gcbicl  ilc.^  L  manakfjordes  (70-71'' 
N.Br.;,"  August  iH,  it>i)2,  E.  I  afihdjfcn  (no.  &i)[2  2o\.  it. ,  N.  i.  The 
broad-elliptic  or  oval  leaves  which  measure  up  to  35:23  or  5 : 
2.2  cm.,  and  are  more  or  less  villous,  especially  on  the  rib  of  the 
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upper  surface  and  on  the  margin,  do  not  have  stomata  in  the  upper 

epidermis,  and  their  villous  petioles  are  hardly  5  mm.  long.  Some 
of  the  leaves,  especially  in  no.  89.  show  a  few  fine  distant  teeth 
toward  the  base.  The  branchlets  of  the  season  are  covered  with 
rather  loni^  villous  hairs,  while  the  older  ones  become  jjlabrous  and 
ol  a  shining  liark  purplish  color.  The  fruiting  aments  measure  up 
104  ,5  by  1 .  5  cm  , and  the  capsule^  are  about  10  mm.  long,  including 
the  very  sht)rt  pedicels.  Ihe  habit  of  the  plant  cannot  clearly  be 
recogiiiiicd.  but  there  is  another  very  similar  fruiting  specimen  col- 
lected by  H.  E.  Wi'therill,  at  Xetiulcne,  Whale  Sound.  North  Green- 
land, August  13,  1894  (no.  226;  G.),  which  certainly  is  taken  from 
a  prostrate  plant.  This  number  i&  enumerated  by  Rydberg  ( 1899) 
under  5.  anglorum,  but  it  tadu  the  stomata  in  the  upper  epidermis, 
and  seems  more  closely  connected  with  the  var.  cwUifoiia,  being 
however  a  little  more  glabrescent  than  the  other  2  specimens  men- 
tioned. The  sessile  capsules  are  about  8  mm.  long,  and  the  bracts 
somewhat  darker. 

The  var.  angustifolia  Lange,  FL  Dan.  17.  fasc.  50:11.  pi.  2^2, 
1880,  is  a  very  striking  narrow-leaved  form,  the  t>'pe  of  which  came 
from  Iceland  ("prope  Myvatu  Islandiae  legit  d.  Lundgren").  I 
much  doubt  if  it  is  the  same  as  5.  gUiiua  a  serkca  4  angusii/alia  And. 
(18O8).  Lange  Tonsp,  Fl.  Or.  i:  1 10)  refers  to  it  specimens  from 
western  and  eastern  Greenlan<l  w  hich  i  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
cum]>arr.  The  onl\'  specimen  i  .«>aw  which  somewhat  re>embles 
L.\\(.):  s  plate  is  U  iilicrili's  no.  225  from  the  north  side  ol  the  Jone.- 
Sound.  .\u^UNt  1 894  (f. ;  it  ),  but  here  the  leaves  have  stomata  in 
the  upper  epidermis  and  the  rather  silky  pubescence  of  the  dark 
bracts  points  more  to  S.  an^loruvi.  of  which  il  may  be  a  narrow- 
leaved  form.  I  have  seen  rather  similar  specimens  of  S.  angUmm 
from  southwestern  Victoria  Land  {R.  M.  Anderson)  and  north- 
eastern Greenland  (^4.  Lundager). 

Lakce's  last  var.  alpina  (not  5.  glauca  i  alpina  And.,  whidi  ts 
the  same  as  5.  glauca  0  macrocarpa  Ledeb.)  is  described  as  a  "  fni- 
ticulus  humilis,  repens  vel  prostratus,  ramis  adscendentibus,  folus 
minutis.  raro  ultra  \  poll,  longis/'  and  as  the  type  there  has  to  be 
taken  a  specimen  collected  by  R.  Brown  (of  Campster^l  in  1867  at 
Jakobshavn  in  western  Greenland  {S.  glauca  Brown  in  Trans.  Bot. 
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Soc.  Edinbgh  9:4,^0.  1868,  pro  parte).  I  have  seen  nothing  identi- 
cal with  this  \  ariety  ;  there  is  only  one  specimen  before  me  Irom 
the  "  Kx  anefjnrd  S.  f.  Frederic ksliaab."*  collected  in  iSSf)  by  L.  K. 
Rosenviui:,r  ino.  1887^  O.,  fr.i  which  I  >hould  take  for  a  small- 
leaved  form  of  S.  anamesa,  the  narrowly  elliptical  leaves  measuring 
up  to  2i:()  mm. 

1  can  only  repeat  that  we  have  to  make  a  much  closer  investi- 
gation of  the  so-called  5.  glauca  of  Greenland  in  order  to  decide 
which  of  the  forms  can  really  be  referred  to  the  European  species. 
They  are  certainly  not  identical  with  the  var.  aeuHfoHa  and  var. 
%labrescens  previously  mentioned.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  true 
5.  glauca  is  entirely  absent  from  Eastern  North  America,  and  here 
represented  by  S,  cardifolia  and  its  varieties.  It  is  the  main  pur^ 
pose  of  these  explanations  to  call  attention  to  what  is  still  unknown 
of  the  dif&cult  forms  of  this  group  of  willows,  of  which  the  following 
remains  to  be  discussed. 

10.  S.  LiNGUiATA  Andersson  in  DC.  Prodr.  16*:  281.  1868; 
Herder  in  Act.  Hort.  Bot.  Petrop.  11:437.  1891.-  Thb  is  a  very 
poorly  known  Alaskan  species  not  mentioned  by  Coville. 
Andersson  described  it  from  specimens  collected  by  KostaJsky  **ad 
Alaxa*'  as  a  low  shrub  resembling  in  habit  a  small  S.  nrbuscula. 
There  are  a  few  fragments  in  herb.  \.  ex  Herb.  Fischer  which  agree 
well  with  Andkrssox's  description  (except  that  the  leaves  are  not 
quite  glabrous  above),  l)Ut  are  much  too  scanty  to  give  a  distinct 
impression  of  this  specio.  The  flowers,  etc.,  suggest  those  m 
5.  desertorum.  and  S.  It'fipuliita  is  icrtainh  closelv  connecte<i  with 
the  spfcii>  ol  the  Glai  caf:  with  pilose  filann-nls.  but  ha>  nothing 
in  common  with  5.  reticulata,  to  which  it  i>  >aiti  by  Anuekssun 
"capsulis  globoso-ovalibus  ....  sat  evidenter  referrens." 

AKNOM*  .\RBORKTeM 

Jamaica  Plain,  .Mass. 
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THE  SPORANGU  OF  THISMIA  AMERICANA 
NoBiCA  £.  PrjEivrsB 
(with  PLATE  XVl) 

Of  the  investigations  among  Burmanniaceae,  the  morphologi- 
cal studies  of  Treub,  Johow,  and  Ernst  and  Bernard  are 
prominent  These  studies  included  both  cUorophyllous  and  de^ 
pendent  forms,  although  the  latto*  are  better  r^resented.  The 
accounts  vary  considerably  in  completeness,  since  in  the  earlier 
ones  close  stages  are  sometimes  lacking. 

That  there  is  variety  within  the  family  in  development  up  to 
the  mature  seed  is  evidenced  in  the  widely  different  accounts  for 
those  forms  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  fertilization,  as  com- 
pared with  those  where  this  j)rt)cess  undoubtedly  occurs.  The  net 
product  seems  to  be  approximately  the  same,  that  is,  a  small  mass 
of  endosperm  cells  about  an  eml)ryo  of  from  2-to  or  more  cells, 
usua!l\  with  no  differcnliation.  A  strikinj;  exception  occurs  in 
Thismia  clandcslina.  which  has  a  ^celled  suspensor  and  a  spherical 
botly  differentiated  into  2  layers.  As  in  Orchidaccae  (12),  how- 
ever, the  preliminaries  to  this  vary.  Division  of  the  megaspore 
mother  cell  may  produce  a  row  of  2  cells  (as  Burmatmia  Candida,  5), 
in  which  the  inner  cell  gives  rise  to  the  embryo  sac;  or  a  row  of  5 
cells,  the  innermost  of  which,  a  true  megaspore,  functions  in  pro* 
ducing  the  female  gametophyte;  or  the  usual  tetrad  of  angiosperms, 
of  which  the  innermost  megaspore  is  functional. 

In  the  production  of  these  cells  the  mother  cell  may  go  throu^ 
a  reduction  (Ii\  i^-ion  fas  Burftuitiuia  Championii^  5),  in  which  case 
fertilization  is  the  rulej  or  it  may  di\i<le  hy  an  ordinary  mitotic 
division,  so  that  the  progeny  have  the  double  number  of  chromo- 
somes rather  than  the  reduced  number  {Burnumnia  corlcslis,  2). 

In  all  cases  the  pmbr)-o  sar  mother  celb  whether  a  megaspore 
or  the  result  of  a  single  di\  ision  <•!  tlu-  archesporial  cell,  (ie\elops 
by  ^  consecutive  divisions  to  produce  the  8-celled  stage.  Polarity 
i<  early  evident,  and  the  egg  apparatus  is  organized,  with  small 
Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  66)  I354 
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antipodal  cdls  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sac,  while  the  2  polar 
nuclei  usually  meet  near  the  center,  sometimes  nearer  the  chalazal 
or  micropylar  end  (as  Bufmannia  Champianii^  5). 

When  the  egg  is  mature,  in  some  cases  there  is  evidence  of  the 
entrance  of  a  pollen  tube  with  the  discharge  of  two  male  cells,  one 
of  vdiich  fuses  with  the  egg.  the  other  with  the  polar  nuclei,  as 
B.  Candida.  That  the  latter  fusion  is  not  a  complete  one  is  held  by 
Erxst  and  Bernard,  who  see  in  a  3-parted  nucleus  with  3  nucleoli 
e\idencc  against  entire  mcrfrinfi:.  at  least  in  the  first  divisions  of  this 
endo5perm  nucleus.  The  fusion  of  the  egg  nucleus,  however,  is 
slower  here  than  that  of  the  3  nuclei  in  the  center  of  the  sac.  When 
there  are  2  -4  cells  in  the  endosperm,  the  sex  nuclei  still  remain  dis- 
tinct in  B.  Candida  (5).  Later  the  fertilized  egg  gives  rise  to  an 
embryo  of  2  or  more  eells.  varyinj^  with  the  form  studied. 

In  ca^e;>  where  no  fertilization  has  been  observed  there  was 
develojiment  of  seeds  as  indiuiied,  except  that  no  fusion  save  that 
of  the  polar  nuclei  occurred.  Thismia  Javanka  (3)  and  Burmannia 
codestis  (2),  examples  in  which  this  condition  holds,  ^ow  no  reduc* 
tion  division  in  the  formation  of  the  "  megaspore."  This  condition 
is  the  one  to  be  expected  from  such  work  as  has  been  done  in  par- 
thenogenetic  angiosperms.  The  development  of  the  seed  is  first 
evidenced  in  B,  codestis  by  the  division  of  the  endosperm  nucleus, 
which  usually  results  from  the  fusion  of  2  polar  nuclei;  occasionally 
there  are  more  than  the  two  concerned,  as  3-5,  probably  through 
the  functioning  of  syne^ds  or  antipodal  cells.  Thereafter  the 
deve]<^ment  seems  much  as  in  sacs  where  fertilization  has  taken 
place.  Ernst  and  Befx.aru  in  their  series  of  studies  of  Burman- 
niaceae  report  for  B.  coeleslis,  B.  Candida.  B.  (Jhampionii,  Thismia 
clandestina.  T.  I'erstccgii.  and  T.javanicat  practically  the  same  sort 
of  development  in  the  endosperm  region,  rcfiardless  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  male  cell.  The  first  division  of  the  fusion  nucleus  gives 
rise  to  2  nuclei,  the  lower  of  which  is  rut  otT  by  a  wall.  'Die  cell 
thus  formed  is  designated  as  the  "basal  a|)par.it  "  or  haustoriuni 
cell.  The  other  nucleus,  howrxer.  continue  to  <.:o  throuLih  sucec^- 
sive  divisioii>  in  which  no  cell  plate  i-  foruud,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  a  number  of  free  nuclei  in  the  cndoHjjrrm  region.  Walls 
then  develop  in  this  region  at  approximately  the  same  time  or  a 
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little  before  the  beginning  of  nuclear  division  in  the  embryo  cell 
proper.  The  extent  of  tissue  development  in  B.  Champumii  may 
be  judged  by  Ernst  and  Bexnasd's  statement  that  there  are  6-8 
cells  in  the  median  longitudinal  line  in  the  mature  sac.  and  that 

B.  rodrslis  has  about  :;o  endosperm  cells  at  maturity. 

I  he  antipodal  cells,  never  conspicuous,  usually  appear  in  a 
little  V-shaped  region  below  the  haustorium  region,  sometimes  as 
a  row  of  cells,  more  frequently  as  two  cells  above  one. 

The  cell  ^iiving  rise  to  the  embryo,  whether  after  fcrlilizaliun 
or  not .  >,M)cs  throuirh  at  least  one  nuc  k-ar  dix  ision.  and  usually  more. 
GonyanlJits  duuiida,  as  reported  by  Tk-Eub  (13).  devfl()[)>  a  .'-rt-llcd 
embryo .  ;i>  rcjxjrted  by  Johow  .  and  again  by  EKNs  r  and  Hkrn  ard 
(as  B.  mudida),  it  has  a  j-cclled  embryo.  Johow  (8j  found  in 
Gynmosi phon  tetiellus  a  3-celled  situation  similar  to  B.  Candida,  and 
in  Diclyostegia  orobanchiaides  and  A  pteria  setacea  a  4-ceiled  embryo, 
comparable  to  that  found  in  B.Javanica  by  Treub  (13).  Gymno- 
siphon  triniiatis  (8)  and  Tkismiajawmica  {3)  show  slightly  greater 
development  in  a  6  or  more-celled  embryo,  whereas  Thismia  dan- 
destina  (4)  shows  the  greatest  differentiation  in  a  structure  con- 
sisting of  a  j-celled  suspensor  and  a  spherical  body  in  which  a  single 
outermost  layer  of  cells  is  differentiated  from  the  inner  mass.  There 
is  a  striking  similarity  to  Orchidaceae  (12)  so  far  as  extent  of 
development  of  the  embryo  is  concerned.  The  contrast  in  the 
mature  seed,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  failure  of  endosperm  devel- 
opment in  Orchidaceae.  is  equally  noticeable.  Johow.  and  later 
Ernst  and  Bernard,  have  dcsrribefl  the  development  of  a  small 
"  nu<Tllus  y>olster"  above  the  embryo  sar,  and  an  e\  t  n  more  con- 
spituou.s  tissue  at  the  chalazal  end.  The  pi)ssibilily  ot  the  func- 
tioning of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  germination  of  the  seed  as  a 
region  of  water  transfer  1  the  rr>t  of  the  tissue  sho\v>  great  cutiniza- 
tion)  has  been  suggested,  although  no  evidence  of  experimental 
character  has  been  forthcoming.  In  contrast  to  the  striking 
nucellus  tissue  at  the  eiuls,  there  is  very  evident  degeneration  of  the 
cells  in  the  middle  zone  or  ring,  as  in  Cymnosipkon,  Burmannia 
Candida,  and  Thismia  clandeslina. 

In  comparison  with  the  thorough  work  done  on  embryo  sacs, 
the  scant  attention  paid  to  the  pollen  situation  brings  forth  prac- 
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tically  only  the  method  of  pollination  and  fertilization  where  this 
process  occurs.  This  has  been  reported  by  several  workers:  Miers 
(9)  in  Dktyostegh  orobanckiaideSt  Warming  on  Brazilian  forms  and 
in  A  pteria  lilacina,  and  Ernst  and  Bernard  in  Burmamua  Candida 
and  B,  Champumii.  In  all  these  fonns  germination  of  pollen 
occurs  in  the  pollen  sacs,  so  that  the  tufts  or  bundles  of  pollen  tubes 
issue  from  the  anthers  and  penetrate  the  stigma.  Miers  remarked 
that  the  identity  of  these  pollen  tubes  is  clear  with  the  use  of  a 
common  lens,  while  the  cottony  mass  of  threads  is  evident,  sup- 
posedly to  the  naked  eye.  He  distinctly  stated  that  this  is  not 
true,  however,  in  Myostoma  and  Ophiomeris  (9),  and  took  this  as 
evidence,  in  his  early  time,  that  thereby  "the  theory  of  the  appli- 
cation of  pollen  tubes  for  the  fertilization  of  its  ovules  is  distinctly 
disproved."  Krnst  and  Bernard  were  unable  to  discover  this 
method  of  i)olIination  in  I'liismia  jiiviinica  or  T.  cUindcsliiui .  although 
aware  of  its  presence  in  other  forms  and  so  alert  for  indications  here. 
So  far  the  evidence  jiroes  to  show  that  ^uch  early  mrmination  of 
pollen  and  subsequent  growth  occur  onl)-  in  Eubunnunniae,  where 
the  structure  of  the  flower  is  diiTerent  from  that  in  Thismia.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  conclusion,  however,  that  forms  are  self- 
poHinated,  through  evidence  such  as  given  by  Schlechter  in 
Thismia  Winkler i  (i,  11),  where  little  diptera  were  found  in  the  base 
of  the  flower  where  the  pollen  must  fall. 

I&TefltigatiMi 

The  material  upon  which  the  present  study  is  based  is  that  of 
Thismia  amencana,  collected  by  the  writer  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1913  and  19 14.  The  relationships  of  this  form 
and  a  description  of  its  structure,  etc.,  were  given  in  a  previous 
paper  (10). 

In  very  young  stages  the  stamen  set  appears  to  be  distinct 
earlier  than  the  ovary  parts.  Each  stamen,  t)f  which  there  are  6. 
produces  the  usual  4  microsporangia.  all  of  which  are  directed  away 
from  the  central  axis  of  the  flower  Thus  the  surface  of  the  anther 
toward  the  renter  is  quite  flat  or  >h'til)th-  concave,  while  the  o|>po- 
siti  one  is  marked  by  the  4  lobes,  in  2  pair<,  whii  h  represent 
the  rudiments  of  the  microsporangia.    At  this  stage  usually  the 
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connectives  have  not  become  so  broadened  as  later,  so  that  the 
individual  stamens  appear  more  distinct  than  the  tube  shows  at 

maturity.  The  youngest  stage  where  differentiation  appears  is 
indicated  in  fig.  14,  where  h>p<xlermal  masses  of  meristematic  ceils, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  double  layer  of  sterile  cells,  appear 
.  beneath  a  distinct,  large-celled  epidermal  layer.  At  this  time  the 
nvar\-  chamber  is  just  beginning  to  show  distinct  1\-  with  the  pla- 
centae, which  later  give  rise  to  the  oviiles  projecting  inward.  Later 
the  individual  s|)orangia  show  the  parietal  layer  to  be  but  2  layers 
thick,  within  which  there  is  a  conspicuous  taj:)etum.  while  outside 
of  it  is  the  epidermal  layer  (fig.  15).  The  tapetum  shows  dark 
irregular  bodies  which  may  represent  waste  or  reserve  material.  At 
this  stage  it  is  evident  in  many  preparations  that  not  all  of  the  tissue 
originally  differentiated  as  "sporogenous"  is  fertile.  A  number 
of  the  spores  abort,  so  that  in  any  one  section  only  a  few  appear 
normal  (fig.  16).  Often  between  adjacent  cdk  small  oil  globules 
appear  as  extraneous  matter,  possibly  released  through  changes 
due  to  degeneration  of  the  spores. 

The  microspores  are  shed  from  the  stamens  through  a  longitu- 
dinal dehiscence  of  the-  anther.  At  the  time  of  shedding  one 
<li vision  of  the  microspore  nucleus  has  taken  place  in  such  as  appear 
functional.  The  tube  and  generative  nuclei  can  be  distinguished 
quite  readily,  although  often  other  bits  of  dark  staining  material 
are  present. 

Germiiiatifm  of  pollen  grains  with  formation  of  line  pollen  tubes 
has  been  i)lij.erve(i.  By  ili.^sectiun  of  the  ^t}  K  several  tubes  were 
traced  through  t«)  the  ovary  cavity.  .At  this  Lime  practically  all 
the  pollen  h;i<l  been  shrd  from  the  stamens  of  the  flowers  under 
consideration.  It  seems  likely  thai  there  is  self-pollination  as  in 
other  forms.  The  contrast  with  the  Euburraannia  forms  reported 
lies  in  failure  of  development  of  the  mass  of  poII«i  tubes  from  the 
microsporangia  to  the  stigma,  as  reported  by  Miers  and  Ernst  and 
Bernard.  The  structure  would  practically  bar  such  a  possibility, 
since  the  greatly  developed  stamen  tube  arising  from  the  connec- 
tives usually  extends  below  the  level  of  the  stigma.  The  dehiscence 
of  the  microsporangia  occurs  on  the  face  away  from  the  central 
region  in  which  the  style  is  erected,  and  the  pollen  falling  from  the 
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sacs  would  naturally  drop  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  that  is,  the 
roof  of  the  ovary.  In  this  fall  it  is  obvious  that  the  grains  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  which  is  separated  by  the  stamen 
tube,  although  grains  have  been  obscrvefl  along  the  style.  The 
cells  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stamen  tube  are  often  glandular 
in  nature  (ftg.  16),  although  this  would  seem  to  have  no  special 
significance  except  in  connection  with  the  entrance  of  insects.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  lalur  are  necessary  agents  in  jwllination 
because  of  the  mechanics  involved. 

The  placentae  which  appear  in  the  ovary  during  the  development 
of  the  iiiicrosporangia  give  rise  after  a  time  to  the  primotdia  of  the 
ovules  (tig.  i).  The  surface  of  the  placentae  first  becomes  uneven 
through  the  appearance  of  the  little  lobes  marking  the  rudiments. 
Soon  the  inner  integument  aj^iears,  and  finally,  as  the  ovule  assumes 
the  anatropous  orientation,  the  outer  integument  is  quite  distinct 
except  on  the  side  where  the  funiculus  appears.  Meanwhile  the 
hypodermal  archesporial  cell  has  become  differentiated  (fig.  2). 
The  condition  of  mother  ceUs  usually  occurs  in  the  stamens  at  the 
same  time  that  this  archesporium  appears  in  the  ovule  (cf.  figs.  2 
and  15).  This  cell  represents  the  megaspore  mother  cell  directly, 
since  no  parietal  cells  are  developed  here.  It  enlarges  noticeably, 
and  at  length  undergoes  nuclear  division,  during  which  the  chro- 
matic material  becomes  massed  at  one  side  of  the  nucleus  in  synap- 
sis (tig.  2>.  After  division  two  cells  separated  by  a  thin  wall  are 
e\  ident  (tig.  3).  At  the  same  time  the  whole  ovule  is  developing 
rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  spindles  in  the  tissue  about  the  megaspore 
motht-r  cell  or  its  jirogcny.  The  two  daughter  cells  di\  ide  further. 
The  spindle  in  the  outermost  cell  is  oriented  at  right  angles  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  ovuli'.  that  of  the  inner  parallel  to  this  axis.  The 
result  is  that  there  i^  u  pair  of  niega.spijres  side  by  side  \vhi(  h  fre- 
quently are  so  crushed  together  in  later  stages  that  they  lie  obliquely 
(fig.  5)  or  appear  finally  as  one  (fig.  10).  Sooner  or  later  these  cells 
disorganize,  as  does  the  sister  cell  of  the  functional  megaspore, 
which  li^  innermost  in  the  series  of  four.  The  pressure  of  develop- 
ment usually  shows  first  on  the  outermost  mcgasporos  (fig.  5), 
but  sometimes  the  third  non-functional  one  is  crushed  first 
(fig.  6). 
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At  the  time  of  the  lirsl  division  of  the  mepaspore  developing  the 
gametophytc,  tlu'  abortive  cells  are  dark  staining,  often  wholly  dis- 
integralfd  ma>st  >  of  material.  The  binucleate  stage  shows  nothing 
unusual,  with  its  tciKiency  toward  jiolarity  with  thr  .q  jiearance  of 
a  central  \  a(  uole  (figs.  S,  yj.  This  stage  is  followed  by  the  usual 
4-nucIeate  situation  arising  from  the  division  of  each  of  the  nuclei 
(fig.  lo).  The  4-iiudeate  phase  must  give  rise  very  soon  after  for- 
matioQ  to  the  8-nucleate»  since  it  represents  a  difficult  stage  to  find. 

The  early  8-nucIeate  stages  (fig.  ii)  show  4  free  nuclei  at  each 
pole,  with  a  large  central  vacuole.  This  is  followed  by  great 
enlargement  and  the  organization  into  an  embryo  sac  of  the  typical 
form  of  angiosperms,  the  egg  apparatus  at  the  mioropylar  end  con- 
sisting of  2  large  synergids  in  contact  with  the  egg,  3  smaller  free 
antipodal  nuclei  in  t!io  narrower,  more  pointed  chalazal  end  of  the 
sac,  and  2  polar  nuclei,  usually  coming  in  contact  with  each  other 
near  the  micropylar  rather  than  the  chalazal  end  (12).  Stages  1)oth 
before  and  after  the  fusion  of  these  polar  nuclei  have  been  found. 
The  peculiar  lobed  efTect  reportefi  by  Erxst  and  liERXARD  in 
Burmaunin  Candida  and  interpreted  there  as  incomplete  fusion  is 
sometimes  evident  here.  That  there  is  any  special  signilicancc  here 
seems  doubtful. 

At  this  lime  the  cells  surroundintr  the  embryo  sac  stain  more 
deeply  and  stand  out  more  sharply  than  in  younger  stages.  So 
far  fertilization  stages  have  not  been  observed.  Contrary  to 
Ernst's  report  of  development  in  BurmautUa  codesUs,  it  seems 
altogether  likely  that  fertilization  does  occur,  since  pollen  tubes  are 
developed. 

The  development  of  the  seed  has  not  been  followed  in  detail. 
At  one  time  the  larger  portion  of  the  sac  is  filled  with  the  free 
nuclei  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  endosperm  nudeus.  Soon 
walls  come  in,  forming  large  cells.  At  about  this  time  the  egg  cell 
undergoes  division,  so  that  a  2-celled  proembryo  is  present  imbedded 
in  the  conspicuous  endosperm  tissue.  Further  division  occurs  in 
the  proembryo  cells,  and  in  the  oldest  material  obtained  (presum- 
ably mature  seeds,  althousih  not  so  jiroved  by  fjcrmination)  the 
embryo  consists  of  many  cells  in  a  globular  mass  with  a  shoit 
suspensor  region  (lig.  ij).    The  situation  is  much  like  that  in 
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Thismui  dandcstina.  The  endosperm  is  packed  with  resen'e 
material  at  this  time,  and  stains  ver\'  decp!y  as  a  result. 

The  dcvelopnu-nt  of  tho  nuc  cUus  and  integument  into  peculiar 
layers  has  been  noted  under  the  literature  of  other  forms.  In 
Thismia  americana  there  is  also  at  maturity  a  distinct  mass  of 
irrcji^ular  >niall  cells  at  the  bjise  connecting  by  means  of  a  dark 
staining  nucellar  la\  li  with  a  cap  of  peculiar  cells  at  the  micropylar 
end.  The  nucellar  layer  next  to  the  endosperm  shows  fungal 
hyphae  and  many  oil  bodies  as  part  of  the  contents.  Gelatinization 
of  the  walls  at  the  chalagal  end  begins  early,  azul  is  respcnisilile  to 
some  extent  for  the  prominence  of  the  mass  of  cells  at  that  end. 

Enough  material  has  not  been  available  to  try  a  satisfactorily 
large  range  of  germinati<m  eiqwriments.  Those  which  have  been 
tested  have  given  negative  results.  In  all  probability,  as  in  orchids, 
the  fungus  plays  a  rdle  in  the  early  development  of  the  plant. 

1.  In  the  microsporangia  the  sporogenous  cells  develop  from 
hypodermal  masses.  4  in  number,  in  the  usual  fashion. 

2.  At  maturity  the  innermost  parietal  layer  appears  crushed  by 
the  large  tapetal  cells. 

3.  There  is  marked  abortion  of  sporogenous  cells  in  the  micro- 
sporangia. 

4  The  division  of  the  me.siaspore  mother  cells  i^ives  rise  to 
4  n^e<.;a:3pores,  the  outer  2  oriented  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  ovule. 

5.  The  ?  outer  nicgaspores  degenerate  very  soon,  disappearing 
entirel\  after  a  >hort  time. 

6.  The  functional  megaspore  divides  in  the  usual  way,  so  that 
eventually  an  embryo  sac  of  8  nuclei  is  produced. 

7.  Presence  of  pollen  tubes  makes  fertilisation  seem  likely. 

8.  The  well  developed  embryo  is  imbedded  in  large  endosperm 
cells  which  are  conspicuous  in  storage  contents. 

9.  In  the  seed  the  nucellus  makes  a  conspicuous  layer,  develop- 
ing into  a  cap  of  tissue  at  each  end. 

L'mv  krsiiy  of  North  Dakota 
GiAMD  Forks,  N.D. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVT 

Al!  fipun-s  wore  dr.iwn  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida.  and  show  mag- 
nifications as  follows;  tigs.  i.  3,  5,  10,  X840;  13,  14,  15,  16,  Xsoo;  17,  X260; 
2,  7,  8,  9,  II,  X916;  4,  6,  X784;  12,  Xi65i. 

Fkc.  I.— Friniordium  of  ovule. 

Fig.  2. — ^Synapsis  in  meguspore  mother  cell. 

Fic.  3.— Daughter  eel!?  of  megaspore  mother  cell. 

Fu;.  4. — Four  megas{x>res. 

Fig.  5.  —Four  megas{x)res,  two  outer  cells  already  disorganiaed. 
Fig.  6. — ^Same  stage,  but  sister  cell  to  functional  megaspore  crudied. 
Figs.  7-9. — ^Binudeate  embryo  sacs. 
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Fig.  10. — Four-nudiMte  embryo  sac;  non-functiomil  inqpupoics  diwr- 

ganized. 

Fig.  II. — Eight-nucleate  emhr>'o  sac. 

Fig.  12. — Embryo  sac  ai  inaluriiy;  chalazal  walls  couspicuoubly  gela- 
tinised. 

Fig.  ij.^Embiyo. 

Fig.  14. — Young  anther,  showing  2  of  4  microsporangia. 
Fig.  15.— Microsponuogium  with  mother  cells  in  synapsis,  longitudinal 
section. 

Fig.  16. — ^Microsponuigium,  showing  large  number  of  stmle  pollen  grains, 
tapetum  disorganizing. 

Fir,.  T  7.   Portion  of  sUmen  tube,  showing  ^andular  ceUs  of  inner  surface 

(nearest  styfe). 
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ROOT  VARIATIONS  INDUCED  BY  CARBON  DIOXID£ 
GAS  ADDITIONS  TO  SOIL* 

H.  A.  No  YES,  J.  F.  TftOBT,  AND  L.  YODEIt 

(with  nine  figtjses) 

« 

Under  discussions  of  tropisms  in  plants  it  has  been  customary 
to  indude  statements  relative  to  the  tropic  influences  of  gases  on 
plant  roots.  Primary  investigations  on  this  subject  were  made 
by  MouscH,'  using  seedlings  of  Pisum  sathim  and  Zea  Mays. 
Gases  were  caused  to  flow  past  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  tropic 
curvatures  were  reported  for  all  the  gases  employed.  Bennstt* 
rq>eated  these  experiments  and  concluded  that  the  results  obtained 
were  hydrotropic. '  Bennett  made  further  studies  with  Zea  M ays^ 
Raphanus  saHvus,  Cucurbita  Pepo,  Pisum  satkmnt  and  Lupinus 
albus,  both  in  artificial  and  in  so-called  natural  media.  Studies 
made  with  the  seedling  roots  in  air  gave  no  indication  of  aero- 
tropism.  Studies  made  in  earth,  when  the  .sprouted  seedlings  were 
placed  between  blotting  papers  in  pots  of  moist  earth  and  then 
subjected  to  streams  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  for  periods  varying  from 
24  to  60  hours,  gave  no  definite  curvatures. 

Cannon  and  I'liZE/  alter  working  with  Prosopis  vclunlia, 
Opunlia  versicolor,  Fouqukria,  Cokus  Blumei,  Hdiotropium  peru- 
vianumt  Nerium  ^eandttf  and  Salix  (probably  5.  nigra)^  concluded 
that  "it  seems  probable  that  soil  aeration  must  be  added  as  a 
factor  of  no  less  imi>ortance  than  temperature  and  water,"  for 
these  plants  were  found  to  have  different  responses  to  carbon 
dioxide  added  to  soil.  The  following  quotation  is  self^eiqilanatory. 

'  CoatribuUon  from  Research  Cbembtryand  Bacteriology  Laboratories  of  Dq>art- 
mcnt  of  HorticuUttre,  Purdue  University  Agricultumi  Experiment  Station,  La&yctte, 

Indiana. 

'  .Mi)Lis<'H.  H.,  Cbcr  die  Ablcnkung  dcr  Wurzcin  von  ihrer  normalcn  Wacb- 
thumsrichtung  durch  Case  (AcrolropLunus).   Sitzungsbcr.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien. 

>  BcNNETT,  Mabv  E.,  Atc  Toots  adotiofnc  ?  BoT.  Gaz.  )7: 341-259.  1904. 
*  Caknon,  W.  a.,  and  Free,  E.  E.,  Tbe  ecological  significance  of  ami  aviation. 
Science  N.S.  4S:  1917. 
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The  eooloikal  beuing  of  thoe  fmen  is  manifest.  Although  defidency  in 

aeration  has  frequently  been  suggested  as  an  agricultural  difficulty,  or  as  the 
reason  why  certain  species  do  not  grow  upon  soils  of  heavy  texture,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  this  suggestion  has  had  any  exact  experimental  basis,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  been  appreciated  that  different  spedes  may  have  great  diffefenoes 
in  the  oxygen  fequirement  of  their  roots  and  widdy  variant  responses  to  differ- 
ences in  soil  aeration,  responses  which  appear  to  be  quite  as  specific  and 
significant  as  the  responses  to  tem[X'rature  and  to  availabk  water  whidi  forms 
the  present  basis  of  ecological  dassilicaliun. 

One  of  the  writers^  rqx)rted  2  prelimioaiy  experimeats  with  Zea 
Mays  and  LycoperHcum  esculentum.   Flower  pots  containing  these 

species  were  kept  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Practically  all  the  aerial  portions  of  the  plants  were  in  normal 
atmosphere.  The  phmts  responded  ditTerently  to  the  gas  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  2  weeks'  treatment  given. 

This  paper  is  a  report  of  experiments  in  which  carbon  dioxide 
gas  was  introduced  subtcrraneously  into  soil  in  Wagner  pots. 
Experiments  will  be  reported  following  uj)  the  work  of  Cannon  and 
Free,  in  which  the  plants  will  be  grown  in  soil  scaled  away  from 
the  air,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  diffuse 
down  into  the  soU.  Studies  on  the  effects  of  aeration  on  bacterial 
activities  have  convinced  the  writers  that  unless  the  soil  worked 
with  was  sterile  (which  would  be  unnatural)  or  contained  known 
organisms  of  known  antagonisms  and  activities,  the  responses 
to  changed  conditions  of  aeration  might  be  due  to  a  cessation  of 
certain  necessary  biological  activities,  or  to  the  occurrence  of 
certain  detrimental  biological  activities.  Adding  carbon  dioxide 
gas  to  the  soil  was  expected  to  change  the  biochemical  activities 
of  the  soil,  but  by  having  the  atmosphere  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  surface,  it  was  believed  that  necessary  biochemical  activ- 
ities could  exist,  although  perhaps  closer  .to  the  surface  than 
normally.  The  surface  of  the  soil  of  all  pots  was  left  normal 
(dust mulch),  so  that  all  conditions  might  more  nearly  approximate 
those  present  when  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  soil  was 
increased  by  natural  means.  Differences  in  amount,  nature,  and 
type  of  root  growth  were  thus  to  be  attributed  to  the  carbon 

'  \<  lY  ts ,  H .  A . .  The  effect  on  plant  growth  of  satuiating  a  soil  with  carbon  dioxide. 
Science  N.S».  40:  1914. 
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dioxide  gas  added  in  equal  amounts  and  in  the  same  manner  to  all 

pots  receiving  gas  treatments. 

Equal  weights  ol  thoroughly  mixed  soil  were  put  in  paralTmed 
Wagner  pots  of  the  most  approved  type  (fig.  i).   The  soil  in  all 

pots  was  compacted  by  dropping  each  pot  on  the  cement  floor  an 
equal  number  of  times.  Distilled  water  was  added  through  the 
tubes  to  bring  the  moisture  content  up  to  one-half  saturation. 


dioxide  treatments  were  comnu  nred  after  the  plants  became  estab- 
lished, i  hree  pots  containing  4  j^lants  each  received  no  applications 
of  carbon  dioxide.  3  others  received  carbon  dioxide  aiijilications 
8  hours  each  da)',  and  }ot  another  set  of  pots  received  carlion 
dioxide  applications  constantly.  The  gas  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  650  cc.  per  hour,  and  fig.  2  shows  the  method 
of  getting  the  gas  from  the  pipe  line  to  the  individual  pot.  The 
wash  bottles  served  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  flow  of  gas 
into  each  pot.  Fig.  2  shows  the  Christmas  pepper  plants  after  4 
months'  treatment.  At  first  the  carbon  dioxide  treatment  retarded 
growth,  but  by  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  there  was  no  great 
difference  in  size  between  the  treated  and  untreated  plants.  Fig.  3 


where  it  was  kept  by  successive 
additions  of  water  throughout  the 
periods  of  investigation .  The 
relati\'e  position  of  the  pots  was 
changed  at  regular  intervals  to 
correct  differences  in  exposure  and 
temperature  in  the  greenhouse. 


Fic.  t. — Wagner  pot  showing  sub- 
irrigatioa  tubes  in  place. 


The  Christmas  pepper  {Capsi- 
cum ammum  oNtreoiafum)  was  the 
first  plant  used.  Plants  were 
started  in  November  19 15  in  the 

greenhouse  from  seed,  and  trans- 
planted February  1  into  the 
Wagner  pots.    The  soil  used  was 

Sioux  silt  loam.  The  plants  were 
about  I  5  inches  high  and  carbon 
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shows  representative  roots  where  no  carbon  dioxide  gas  was  applied. 
The  roots  were  uniformly  long  and  fibrous  and  extended  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  culture  pots.  Representative  roots  grown  where 
the  carbon  dioxide  treatment  was  8  hours  per  day  are  shown  in 
fig.  4.  These  roots  did  not  penetrate  to  a  depth  lower  than  7 
inches.  They  were  clumped  and  coarser  when  compared  with 
those  to  which  no  carbon  dioxide  treatment  was  given.  Aerial 
roots  were  quite  prominent,  and  the  main  root  was  very  thickly 


Fig.  2. — Capsicum  anntium  abbrrriiiium  4  months  after  carbon  dioxide  gas 
treatments  were  started:  row  of  pots  fronted  by  no.  11  received  constant  rarljon 
dioxide  treatment;  row  fronted  by  no.  S  received  8  hours' carbon  dioxide  treatment 
daily;  row  fronted  by  no.  3  received  no  carbon  dioxide  treatment. 


set  with  branching  roots  at  a  depth  of  about  t,  inches.  The  roots 
shown  in  fig.  5  are  representative  of  those  that  grew  when  the 
carbon  (lioxide  treatment  was  constant.  They  compar.*  unfavor- 
ably with  those  obtained  under  no  treatment  and  undtr  intermittent 
treatment.  Aerial  roots  are  many  and  prominent.  The  main 
roots  are  dwarfed  and  coarse  and  irregular.  Xo  roots  were  found 
at  a  depth  lower  than  5  inches.  The  carbon  dioxide  gas  adtled  to 
soil  growing  the  Christmas  pepper  caused  abnormal  root  devel- 
opments. The  gas  had  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  root  devel- 
opment of  the  pepper  plant  than  was  apparent  in  the  aerial 
j)ortions. 
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The  soil  used  for  experiments  B,  C.  and  D  was  a  fine  sand,  which 
has  been  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  as  Wabash  sandy  loam. 
This  soil  was  chosen  because  of  its  excellent  physical  condition  and 
low  organic  matter  content. ' 


Fu;.  ,^  — Rcpresi-nlativf  rtxjts  of  Christmas  pepper  plants  which  received  no 
carbon  dioxide  gas  treatments. 

Experiment  B 

Head  lettuce  plants  (Lacluca  saliva)  about  2  . 5  inches  in  diameter 
were  transplanted  into  the  pots  in  March  191 7.  Carbon  dioxide 
treatments  were  started  at  once.  Fig.  6  shows  the  best  of  each  of 
the  3  triplicates.  It  is  noted  that  carbon  dioxide  gas  appears  to 
have  benefited  the  plants  receiving  treatment.  These  plants 
retained  their  relative  sizes  until  harvested  about  3  weeks  later. 
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Fig.  7  shows  the  roots  from  the  2  most  representative  of  each  set 
of  3  plants  grown  under  the  different  treatments.  Carbon  dioxide 
has  affected  the  roots  of  these  plants,  although  not  to  the 
extent  that  it  did  those  of  the  Christmas  peppers.    Root  devel- 


Fio.  4.— RcprcscnLalivc  roots  of  Christmas  pepper  plants  which  received  S  hours' 
treatment  of  carbon  dioxide  daily. 


opment  departs  from  normal  with  increased  carbon  dioxide  appli- 
cations. 

Experiment  C 

Radishes  {Raplmuus  salivus)  of  the  variety  "Rapid  Red"  were 
sown  in  Wagner  pots  in  March  191 7.  None  of  the  plants  were 
disturbed  after  the  seed  was  sown.  At  the  time  of  harvest  the 
scries  of  plants  receiving  no  carbon  dioxide  gas  applications  had 
straight  tap  roots,  while  the  roots  of  those  receiving  the  gas  showed 
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a  perceptible  tendency  to  horizontal  growth.  Large  numbers  of 
small  roots  were  growing  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  in  approxi- 
mately horizontal  directions.  No  photographs  were  taken  of 
this  experiment. 


Fu..  S' — Rcprescniativc  roots  of  Christmas  |h.'P{ht  plants  which  received  con- 
stant treatment  ol  carbon  dioxide. 

Experiment  D 

Burpee's  stringlcss  green  pod  bean  (Pliaseolus  vulgaris)  was 
grown  from  seed  without  and  with  the  2  carbon  dioxide  gas  treat- 
ments. The  plants  were  harvested  just  after  blossoming  ceased. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  plants  growing  in  the  best  of  each  set  of  triplicate 
pots.  The  ditTerence  between  the  plants  growing  in  the  3  pots  is 
small.    Fig.  9  shows  the  roots  of  the  plants  appearing  in  fig.  8. 
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Carbon  dioxide  gas  additions  to  the  soil  did  not  prevent  the  roots 
from  penetrating  deeply,  for  in  all  pots  the  roots  penetrated  to  the 
bottom.    It  was  noted  that  roots  grew  to  very  near  the  openings 


Fl<;.  6. — Best  3  iMclura  saliva  of  q  under  comparison:  pol  at  left  received  no 
carbon  dioxide,  one  in  middle  K  hours  daily,  one  at  right  constant  treatment  of  carbon 
dioxide. 


Kir,.  7.  Representative  riK)is  of  iMt  liun  saliva:  2  at  left  no  carbon  dioxide  treat- 
ments, 2  in  middle  M  hours'  carlxm  dioxide  treatment  daily,  2  at  right  constant  treat- 
ment with  carbon  dioxide. 


where  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  entered  the  pots.  The  gas  had  an 
effect  on  the  development  of  the  roots  of  the  bean  plant  that  was 
different  from  that  observed  with  any  other  plant  tested.  The 
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intermittent  carbon  dioxide  treatment  was  app>arently  about 
optimum  for  the  development  of  the  roots  of  this  plant. 


Fig.  8. — Phaseolus  vulgaris  subjected  to  different  carbon  dioxide  treatments: 
pot  at  left  received  no  carbon  dioxide  treatment,  one  in  middle  received  S  hours' 
treatment  daily,  one  at  right  constant  carlx)n  dioxide  treatment. 


Fir.,  q.— Roots  of  plants  shown  in  fig.  8:  2  at  left  no  carbon  dioxide  treatments, 
2  in  mid<llc  8  hours'  carbon  dioxide  treatment  daily,  and  2  at  right  constant  carbon 
dioxide  treatment. 
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X.  Plants  respond  differently  to  carbon  dioodde  gas  added  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown. 

2.  The  roots  of  the  Christmas  pepper,  head  lettuce,  radish,  and 
string  bean  were  all  found  to  be  affected  by  additions  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas  to  the  soil. 

3.  The  effects  of  carbon  dioxide  on  root  development  were 
greater  than  those  on  the  a^al  portions  of  the  plants. 

4.  The  intermittent  and  constant  applications  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  did  not  affect  the  roots  of  all  the  plants  to  the  same 
extent. 

5.  The  cfTcct  of  the  gas  was  not  the  same  for  the  different  plants 
used,  although  a  constant  treatment  of  650  cc.  of  carbon  dioxide 
gas  per  hour  was  apparently  preventative  of  normal  root  develop- 
ment. 

6.  Decaying  organic  matter  is  held  to  be  hcnelicial  to  growing 
plants.  Cases  have  been  cited  by  others  where  turning  under 
immense  amounl^  of  green  nialerial  has  hurt  the  land  lemporarily ; 
therefore  the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  lead  lo  ilic  belief 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  garden  soils  is  sometimes 
detrimental  to  the  root  development  of  some  plants  growing  in 
the  garden. 

7.  The  conclusion  df  Cannon  and  Free  that  soil  aeration  must 
be  a  factor  of  no  less  importance  in  plant  growth  than  water  and 
temperature  is  supported. 

PlRULE  U.NlVERSiTV 
LArAYSTTE,  IStP. 
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ABSORPTION  OF  SODIUM  VXD  CALCIUM  BY  WHEAT 

S££DLINGS< 
Howard  5.  Reeo 
(with  one  PlGUItE) 

Sta  walcr.  nianinialian  blood,  and  certain  artiiicial  :>olutions  in 
which  living  cells  are  immersed  are  capable  of  continuing  the  life 
of  those  cells  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  These  so-called 
"balanced  solutions"  may  contain  different  ions  which,  separately, 
have  a  marked  deleterious  effect  upon  the  cell,  but  which,  when 
present  in  certain  proportions*  "balance"  or  "antagonize*'  eadi 
other   The  result  is  that  oi^anisms  live  normally  in  such  solutions. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  mixture  of  ions  or  molecules 
in  a  balanced  solution  may  overcome  cytolytic  factors:  (i)  by 
"antagonizing"  each  other,  that  is,  by  opposing  and  mutually 
excluding  each  other  at  the  surface  of  the  plasmatic  bodies  or 
other  units  of  living  structure;  (2)  by  producing  in  the  organism 
such  a  slate  of  "tolerance,"  that  is,  by  producing  effects  on  the 
intracellular  complexes,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  each 
other,  that  the  harmful  effects  of  single  ions  or  molecules  are 
eliminated.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  antagonism  of  ions  may  be 
either  fM'ripheral  or  internal. 

Until  rrrcntly  the  tiKijority  ut  physiolo^ji'^ts  were  inclined  to  the 
former  \  icvv,  a  \  i(  \v  \vhi(  h  was  clearly  stated  in  Traurk's  'Sieve 
the<iry  of  permeaUliu  "  and  in  Ovkrton's  "  lii^Md-solubility " 
theor) .  Of  the  many  objections  to  these  two  theories  and  to  their 
v;iriou>  inodiiic  atioiis.  none  w;i>*  more  cogent  than  that  based  on 
the  fact  tiuit  .  ev  en  in  a  Ij.ilaiu  d  .solution,  ions  do  slowly  enter  the 
cell.  Indeed,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  cell  to  obtain  the  salts  necessary  for  its  existence. 

The  objections  to  the  former  ideas  of  "antagonism"  and 
"tolerance"  have  larjiely  been  met  by  a  theory  of  antagonism  pro- 

'  Taper  47,  from  ihc  L'nivi-rsily  of  Califurnia.  (iraduatc  School  of  Tropical  .\gri- 
culture  and  Citrus  Kx|H'rinunt  SUition,  KivcrMcle,  California. 
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posed  by  Osteshout,'  which  holds  that  the  slow  penetration  of 
salts  may  produce  elTects  on  the  cell  quite  different  from  those 
produced  by  rapid  penetration,  and  that  their  action  is  on  the  life 
processes  rather  than  on  the  manner  or  rate  of  penetration.  "From 
this  point  of  view  we  regard  the  slow  penetration  of  salts  in  bal- 
anced solutions  not  as  the  cause  but  as  the  result  oi  antagonism, 
or  rather  we  may  regard  the  slow  penetration  and  the  inrreased 
length  of  life  (or  growth,  etc.).  by  which  wc  measure  antagonism, 
as  the  results  of  certain  life  processes  which  are  directly  acted  on 
by  the  antagonistic  substances." 

OsTKRHOiTT  found  that  the  theory  was  satisfactorily  supported 
when  the  penetration  of  certain  known  mixtures  of  NaCl  and  CaCl, 
into  living  cells  was  studied.  He  malies,  however,  a  seeming 
exception  In  the  case  of  aohitions  erf  lower  concentration,  stating: 
''Below  the  saturation  point'  the  rehitive  proportions  of  the  salts 
will  be  of  less  importance  than  their  total  concentration;  this  is  the 
case  at  low  concentrations  in  the  region  of  the  so-called  'nutritive 
effects.*  *' 

Shive  and  Tottingham,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  mention 
others,  have  rather  definitely  shown  that  there  are  certain  dis- 
tinctly favorable  ratios  in  nutrient 'solutions  of  equivalent  con- 
centration. 

In  view  of  Ostekhout's  rather  sweeping  exclusion  of  nutrient 
solutions  of  low  concentration,  it  seemed  profitable  to  the  writer 

to  investigate  the  etTect  of  some  of  Ostfrhout's  proportions  in 
weak  solutions,  coupled  with  analyses  of  the  plants  to  determine 
the  amounts  of  solute  taken  up.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Breazeale  for  the  cultures  and 

anah's?s  upon  which  this  work  is  hase^l. 

The  exjH'riments  to  be  rej)()rted  weri'  ( onducted  on  wlu/at  seed- 
lings grown  on  di.sks  of  j>enoraled  aluminum  buoyed  by  glass  bulbs 

'  OsTrHiioi  T,  \V.  J.  v.,  T])c  pM-nct ration  of  balanced  aolutkuu  and  the  thecuy  oi 
aotagonism.   Science,  N.S.  44:395.  191O. 

 ,  A  dynamical  theory  of  antagonism.  Prac-Amer.  Pbil.Soc.9S:5^>  iQii- 

>  The  term  "saturation  point"  as  used  is  taken  to  mean  the  pdnt  at  whida  the 

surface  of  a  plasmatii  structure  is  saturated  with  the  anta^unizing  salts.  Beyond 
this  point  an  increase  in  their  concentrmtion  in  Ibe  solution  produces  no  effect,  on  their 
oonoentration  in  tlie  surhKe. 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  aluminum  disk  floated  at  the  surface  of  the 
solution.  Each  disk  was  floated  on  about  3  liters  of  solution  in  an 
agate  enameled  pan.  The  seeds  were  germinated  in  a  solution  of 
the  same  composition  as  that  designed  for  the  experiment.  None 

but  sprouted  seeds  were  used.  Each  di^^k  originally  held  about 
1000  seedlings,  but  careful  selection  brought  the  number  down  to 
about  200. 

In  attempting  to  study  the  eff^ect  of  a  small  amount  of  calcium, 
special  precautions  are  necessary*,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  cal- 
cium compounds  in  our  environment.  The  seeds  and  apparatus 
used  must  be  washed  in  dilute  HCl  and  rinsed  with  distilled  water 
of  undoubted  purity.  The  cultures  must  be  carefully  protected 
from  dust,  especially  dust  from  plastered  walls,  or  from  cement 
floors,  which  might  carry  salts  of  calcium,  since  i  part  per  million 
of  calcium  may  produce  distinct  effects.  It  b  necessary  to  work 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  one  works  with  cultures  of  bacteria. 

The  antagonism  of  calcium  and  sodium  has  been  a  matter  of 
record  in  connection  with  Osterhovt's  data.  The  case  is  illus- 
trated by  the  cultures  shown  in  fig.  i,  which  show  the  toxic  action 
of  4000  p. p.m.  NaCl  and  the  antidoting  action  of  CaSO^,  CaO,  and 
Mgi  HC  'Oj),.  The  wheat  seedlings  shown  in  the  figure  were  similar 
al  the  outset  and  grew  7  days  in  the  respective  cultures.  The 
concentration  of  4000  i).p.m.  NaCl  is  about  the  toxic  limit  for 
wheal  -^eedling.s  under  these  conditions,  yet  30  p. p.m.  of  a  calcium 
salt  anta^'onized  comjiletely  the  toxicity.  Magnesium  bicarbonate 
was  not  so  successful  in  overcoming  the  bad  elTects  of  sodium 
chloride. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  antagonistic  action  of  calcium  is 
shown  in  table  I,  which  gives  data  pertaining  to  wheat  plants 
grown  in  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  with  and  without  the  additbn 
of  CaO.  It  will  be  seen  that  (i)  measured  by  ash  content  and  by 
dry  weight  of  plants  the  addition  of  30  p.p.m.  CaO  was  beneficial 
to  growth;  (2)  the  amount  of  NaCl  absorbed  by  the  plants  was 
not  decreased  when  CaO  was  added.  In  the  case  of  cultures  4 
and  5  of  table  I  the  ratio  of  NaCl  to  total  ash  is  i:  i  ,9  where  only 
NaCl  was  present  in  the  solution  and  1:2.3  vvliere  both  NaCl  and 
CaO  were  present.   From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  calcium  salt 
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has  not  benefited  the  plant  by  excluding  sodium,  especially  in  view 
of  the  amount  found  in  the  tops,  but  rather  has  rendered  it  harm- 
less within  the  plant. 

A  second  set  of  cultures  was  made  in  which  the  ratios  of  sodium 
to  calcium  were  identical  with  some  of  those  employed  by  Oster- 
HOUT.    The  pure  NaCl  and  CaCl,  solutions  w^cre  each  0.004M. 


Fn..  I. — EfTcct  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  upon  tnxirily  of  sodium  chloride 
to  wheat  plants:  culture  s  ilutions  were  jar  1,  4000  p. p.m.  .N'aCI;  jar  2.  4000  p.p.m. 
NaCI  plus  30  p.p.m.  CaSO,;  jar  3,  4000  p.p.m.  NaCI  plus  jo  p.p.m.  C'aO;  jar  4. 
4000  p.p.m.  NaCI  plus  30  p.p.m.  .M«(IR"0,),. 


This  is  much  less  than  the  concentration  of  \aCl  employed  in  the 
first  series,  being  2,^0  p.p.m.  of  XaCl  instead  of  4000  p.p.m.  This 
series  of  cultures  was  continued  for  16  days,  at  which  time  100  rep- 
resentative plants  were  withdrawn  from  each  culture,  weighed,  and 
analyzed,  giving  the  data  shown  in  table  II. 
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It  seems  quite  evident  from  these  results  that  one  of  the  ratios 
of  Na:Ca  in  which  Ostekeout  found  the  greatest  amount  of 
antagonism  was  the  one  most  favorable  for  growth  in  this  series. 


TABLE  T 

Effect  of  calciuu  oxioe  on  growth  and  absorption  of  sooiuu  chloride  by 

WVEAT  FIAMT8 


PUMTB 


1.  Distilli-rl  water  

2.  400op.p.m.  NaCI  

3.  Same  plus  30  p. p.m.  CaO 

4.  4000  p.p.m.  NaCI  

5.  Same  plus  30  p.p.m,  CaO 

6.  Di'-tlllfd  water   , 

7.  4000  p.p.m.  NaCI  

8.  SaineplttB3op.p.in.CaO 


Daw 


8 
8 
8 
10 
10 
8 
8 
8 


'  leoTon 


Ash 


xi.rM     Grwn  >  Dry 
wdRht  weight 


o  04'>J  tract' 
o  077s  0.0320 


o  0921 


0.03341 


76 

12  2 


2.077 

I  993 

I . 
I 


1 

Ash 

c»o 

0  0040 

0.0006 

tiace 
O.OSS3 
0.055s 
0.0485 

o  1240  0  oo30o.q$45 

0.0570  o  coji'i^ 
o.o66o|0  0009 
0.0910  0.001 7 


NaCI 


1 


Plants  grown  in  the  solution  containing  QSNaiaCa  attained  the 
greatest  dry  weight  and  were  larmier  than  any  others  in  the  series. 
From  this  solution  the  greatest  amount  of  ash  constituents  was 


TABLE  II 

WbEAT  plants  GKOWN*  16  DAYS  IN  SOLUtlON  CUtTTOKS;   100  PLANTS  WIT8  SEEDS 

ATTACHED 


Ratio  or  Na  and  C*  in 

CoMPOsriiuN 

ur  100  PLANTS 

Ratio  or  Na 
TOAia 

Dry  weisht 

Alb 

Cb 

Ns 

1.  lOoXa:  oCa  

210 

0  \<)^0 

0  006 

0017 

i:ii  5 

2.    qSNa:  iCa  

^74 

0  010:; 

0  or  J 

I ; 10. 2 

3.   85\a:  isCa  

2  37 

0  1730 

0  oioo 

0  01 0 

i:  Q  I 

2  41 

0.1842 

0.0132 

o.oib 

1:11.5 

5.    38\a:  OiCa  

2.27 

O.IQjO 

0.0304 

0.012 

t:i6.t 

t>,    oNa:  looCa  

J. 33 

0.3040 

0.0336 

o.oog 

absorbed  and  also  the  greatest  amount  of  sodium.  None  of  the 
other  solutions  appeared  to  contain  as  favorable  a  ratio  of  sodium 
to  calcium,  although  the  dry  weight  of  plants  in  the  last  4  solutions 
does  not  vary  enough  to  offset  the  eiqierimenta]  error.  The 
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Narash  ratio  in  the  first  4  sets  of  plants  does  not  show  any  real 
difference.  In  the  last  2  the  relative  amounts  of  sodium  are  less. 

The  amounts  of  sodium  and  calcium  actually  absorbed  and 
retained  by  the  plants  may  be  of  more  interest  to  consider  because 
they  will  show  what  the  plants  in  the  various  cultures  actually 
*'iued."  The  results  shown  in  table  III  are  taken  from  table  II, 


TABLE  III 

Amounts  of  Na  and  Ca  absorbed  from  soluxioks  by 

WHBAT  PLANTS  IN  l6  DAVS 


Ratkm  mKono 

AHODim  AMOKBXP 

Ns 

c« 

2.  t)^>Na:  -'Ca  

3.  SsNa:  isCa  

0  000 
0  014 
0.011 
0.008 
0.004 
0.000 

0  ooo 
0  0042 
0.0046 
0.0072 
0.0144 

0.0166 

and  show  the  amounts  of  sinlium  iind  calcium  after  deducting  what 
\\  as  i\)und  in  plants  grown  in  solutions  containing  none  of  the  cle- 
ment in  question. 

These  results  show  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sodium  was 
absorbed  from  the  solution  containing  the  ratio  98Na:2Ca.  Less 
sodium  was  absorbed  from  any  other  combination,  even  from  pure 
sodium  chloride.  At  the  same  time  they  also  show  no  such  selec- 
tive absorption  in  the  case  of  calcium.  The  amounts  of  calcium 
absorbed  increase  steadily  as  the  amount  in  the  solution  increases, 
reachinis  their  maximum  in  pure  calcium  chloride.  There  appears 
to  be  a  "preferred  ratio"  of  calcium  for  sodium,  but  none  of  sodium 
for  calcium,  although  more  cultures  employing  smaller  amounts  of 
sodium  chloride  should  have  been  tried. 

Summary 

I  hi  anta0'(ini>m  of  calcium  and  soiliuni  which  has  been  found 
b\  other  \\nrktT>  exists  also  in  more  dilute  dilutions  and  may  be 
shown  by  chemical  analyses  of  the  plaJits  grown  therein. 
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Concentrations  of  sodium  chloride  which  were  strongly  loxic  to 
wheat  seedlings  were  antidoted  by  30  parts  per  million  of  caldum 
oxide. 

The  most  successful  antagonism  in  the  concentrations  emplo> f<i 
was  found  when  the  Na:Ca  ratio  was  98:2.  At  this  ratio  the 
calcium  was  not  found  to  exclude  sodium  from  the  pi nu.  but  to 
render  it  harmless  alter  entrance.  The  anLagonism  appears  to  be 
internal  rather  than  peripheral. 

Univeksity  ur  CdVLtroKsiA  Citrus  Exrmmeax  SxAnoN 
RivxKsn>E,  Cal. 
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METHOD  OF  REPLACING  l  ARAFFIN  SOLVENT 
WITH  PARAFFIN 

Some  years  ago  Land'  proposctl  a  melhod  of  insuring  the  gradual 
saturation  with  paraitin  ol  the  xj'lol  now  almost  universally  used  as  the 
dealing  medium  and  paiaffin  solvent  in  the  paraffin  method.  He 
suggested  the  placing  of  a  section  of  fine  wire  screening  below  the  level 
of  the  ^lol  in  the  shell  vial  upon  which  the  paraffin  ordinarily  giated 
into  the  vial  would  be  held.  Such  an  arrangement  obviates  the  danger 
of  allowing  the  parafTin  fragments  to  fall  to  tlic  bottom  of  the  container, 
there  to  be  in  contact  with  the  material  and  to  surround  It  almost  at 
once  with  a  high  percentage  of  clissolved  paraffin. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  Land's  suggestion  in 
this  matter  we  had  been  employing,  in  this  laboratory,  similar  devices 
to  insure  the  gradual  saturation  of  the  paraffin  solvent  Some  time  ago, 
however,  we  replaced  this  method  for  most  material  with  another  which 
is  more  simple  and  has  given  consbtently  good  results.  In  this  scheme 
melted  parafhn  is  carefully  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  x>'lol  in  a  shell 
vial  until  a  plug  of  the  desired  thickness  is  formed.  A  hot  needle  run 
aroumi  the  inside  of  the  \  ial  will  loosen  the  plug  of  paraffin,  which  is  then 
pushed  down  below  the  le\el  of  the  xylol.  We  liave  never  found  an 
instance  in  which  the  parafliu  plug  slipped  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vial  ot  indeed  changed  its  original  position  appredaUy. 

The  entire  paraffin  plug  becomes  rather  rapidly  saturated  with  xylol 
and  a  layer  of  xylol-paraffin  soon  forms  at  the  lower  surface  of  contact. 
If  the  vial  is  not  shaken,  a  ver\'  gradual  saturation  of  the  xylol  takes 
place,  and  at  the  end  of  4  6  days  the  xylol  has  taken  up  il>  maximum 
(juantity  ot  paraffin,  in  practice  %ve  pour  a  plug  of  paraf&n  which  will 
weigh  4  6  gr.  into  a  vial  containing  10-15  cc.  of  xylol. 

1  he  increase  in  time  require*!  according  to  this  scheme  in  the  paraffin 
method  seems  justified  by  the  rather  ideally  slow  replacing  of  the  i>araffin 
solvent  by  paraffin.   It  is  often  desirable  to  cool  the  vial  containing  the 

■  Land,  \V.  J.  G.,  Micruchcmical  methods,  an  improved  method  of  replaciag  the 
paralVin  M>lvent  with  paimffia.    Box.  Gaz.  59:  iqi.v 

381]  [Botaaicai  Gazette,  vol.  66 
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xyhA  under  the  tap  before  pouring  in  the  paraffin.  The  laiter  >tep 
requires  only  slight  practice  to  be  successful,  and  indeed  the  only  etlect 
of  a  too  rapid  pouring  in  of  the  melted  paraiiin  seems  to  l>e  the  formation 
of  strings  of  paraffin  reaching  down  into  the  xylol.  If  the  paraffin  plug 
needs  to  be  removed  at  any  time,  this  can  be  accomplished  readily  by 
f  ordng  thrcH^  it  a  hot  needle,  the  tip  of  which  has  been  bent  at  right 
angles.  The  needle  after  cooling  for  an  instant  may  be  turned  slightly 
and  the  {dug  pulled  from  the  vial. — T.  H.  Goodspeed,  UnhersUy  of 
California. 


ADAPTATION  AND  NATURAL  SELECTION 

I  wish  to  correct  a  false  impression  which  my  paper  on  the  agency 
of  fire  in  the  propagation  of  the  longleaf  pines  (Bor.  Gaz.  64:497-508. 
1917)  has  left  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  correspondents,  to  whom 
it  seems  that  the  conclusions  there  reached  might  lead  to  the  absurd 

economic  paradox-  that  forest  fires  sliould  be  encouraged  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  |)ine  lumber  supply.  As  a  matter  (^f  fact,  all  the  evi- 
dence produced  in  that  paper  was  intended  to  show  that  it  is  their 
adaptation  for  resistance  to  fire  which  insures  the  survival  of  this  species. 
The  action  of  natural  selection  in  this  case,  as  in  practically  all  others 
that  have  onne  under  my  observation,  is  negative  and  indirect.  It 
preserves  not  by  selection  of  the  fit,  but  !)>  elimination  of  the  unfit,  thus 
giving  the  best  adapted  a  free  hand  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  calling  attention,  therefore,  to  the  peculiar  relation  between  the 
lon^'leaf  pine  and  tire,  tiiere  was  no  thought  01  suggesting  that  we  should 
imitate  the  method  of  nature;  but  having  learned  that  a  clean  forest  iloor 
and  plenty  of  sunshine  are  essential  conditions  for  the  propagation  of  the 
longleaf  pine,  these  conditions  may  be  secured  by  other  means  than  fire, 
such  as  judicious  cutting  and  thinning,  and  a  periodic  cleaning  up  of  the 
forest  floor.  Whether  a  well  guarded  ground  fire  at  the  proper  season 
might  not  he  a  useful  aid  in  accomplishing  this  last  purpose  is  a  ques- 
tion whicii  must  be  left  for  the  practical  forester  to  decide. — E.  F. 
Andrews,  Rome,  Ga. 
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MINOR  NOTICES 

Mosses  and  ferns.— A  third  edition  of  Camtbell's  well  known  textbook' 
has  appeared.  The  body  of  the  text  is  the  same  as  in  the  second  edition  of 
1905,  the  new  nwterial  being  afdded  in  the  foim  of  an  appendix,  under  the 
conesponding  chapter  headings.  In  addition  to  ntunennts  contributions  by 
other  investigators,  the  appendix  contains  noteworthy  results  of  the  author  in 
his  investigations  of  tropical  liverworts  and  ferns.  The  bibliograjihy  is  com- 
pletely recast,  including  772  titles,  distributed  among  336  authors.  The 
author  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  morphologists  in  bringing  up  to 
date,  and  in  convenient  form,  our  knowledge  of  these  great  gnmps.— J.  M.  C. 

NOTES  FOR  STUDENTS 

Mitochondria. — Guilmermont)  has  published  a  number  of  short  reports 
dealing  with  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  nature  and  function  ot 
mitochondria.  In  a  paper'  dealing  with  the  origin  of  chromoplasts  and  pig- 
ments, he  finds  that  chiomoi^ts  are  formed  from  mitochondria,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  elongated  fotms  called  chondriocontes;  and  that  jMRnK-nls  of  the 
xanthophyll  and  carotin  groups  are  claboraud  fiiher  (i)  (lircrtly  l)y  the  mito- 
chondria, or  (2)  by  chromoplasts  which  arose  from  mitochondria,  or  fj)  by 
chromoplasts  resuliiug  from  a  metamorphosis  of  chloropksts  which  in  turn 
arose  from  mitodwndria.  Added  interest  is  given  because  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
great  many  plants  the  process  can  be  observed  in  the  living  material  under  the 
microscope.  Hoth  ^iranular  .uk!  crystalline  pigments  have  the  same  origin. 
Ei)iili  rnial  cells  from  petals  of  Iris  i^trnuiiiiiii,  l  ulipa  suaveolens,  Tropacolum 
majus,  and  young  fruits  of  Arum  macuiatum,  Asparagus  officinale,  and  numer- 
ous others  furnished  the  material  for  this  study. 

In  a  later  paper*  dealing  with  the  chondrium  of  Tulipa.  he  reports  that  the 
mitochondria  are  easily  visible  in  the  living  material  under  the  oil  immersion 
lens.  Epidermal  cells  from  petals  are  used.  The  niiiochondria  are  long,  thin, 
and  undulate,  although  smaller  granular  and  rod  mitochondria  are  present, 
liajterial  is  at  its  best  just  about  the  time  the  flowers  fint  open.  The  reviewer 
has  verified  these  observations  with  tlie  yellow-flowered  variety,  but  was  not 

•  CvMPBELL,  D.  H.,  The  structure  and  development  of  m«>siies  and  ferns  (.Vrche- 
goniatae).  3d  ed.  8vov  pp.  70S.  NewYork:  MacmillBnCo.  191S.  1^.50. 

*  GmuBBiiOND,  A.,  Compt.  Kend.  Acad.  Sci,  164:233-235.  1917. 
•  ,  Loe.  cH.  i<4:4O7-^409.  1917. 
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successful  with  the  white  ones,  and  found  further  that  the  mitochondria  begill 
to  disintegrate  in  the  course  of  30  minutes  after  the  mount  is  made. 

In  a  third  paper^  dealing  with  alterations  of  the  chondrium,  he  finds  that 
"the  mitocfaondiia  are  the  most  fraisile  elements  of  the  odl,  and  it  is  throng 
them  that  the  fictt  signs  of  degeneration  and  the  first  symptoms  of  trouble  due 
to  osmotic  changes  are  manifested."  The  alteration  consists  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  mitochondria  into  vesicles  having  the  aspect  of  vacuoles  and  giving 
the  cytoplasm  an  alveolar  appearance.  This,  the  author  remaiiu,  is  interesting 
when  we  thinlc  of  BtT8CKU*s  alveobir  structures. 

In  a  fourth  paper^  dealing  with  the  fixation  of  cytoplasm,  he  finds  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  action  on  the  chondrium  fixing  agents  may  be 
grouped  in  three  classes:  (i)  alcohol,  Mann's,  Zenker's,  and  Camoy's  fiuids 
aU  disturb  the  structure  of  the  cytoplasm  and  destroy  the  mitochondria; 
(2)  picric  add,  niNcuric  chloride,  fi»rroalln,  and  strong  Fkmming's  generslly 
cause  a  pronounced  shriveling  of  the  mitochondria,  often  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  of  the  chromaticity  of  these  stnicttircs;  (0  Altmann's.  Benda's, 
Kegaud's,  and  Flemming  s  with  only  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  are  the  fixing  agents 
commonly  used  for  fixing  mitochondria  and  the  cytoplasm  as  nesily  Klce  li\'ing 
as  possible.  In  general  it  is  those  reagents  which  contun  alcohol  or  acetic 
acid  which  alter  the  mitochondria  most. 

MoTTiKR*  has  published  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  mito- 
chondria, not  only  in  the  new  facts  he  has  revealed,  but  more  especially  in  the 
account  of  his  methods,  which  will  enable  workers  much  less  qualified  to  take 
up  studies  in  this  mteresting  field.  In  the  main  he  used  Flemming's  fluid, 
with  ver>'  much  reduced  amounts  of  acetic  acid  for  a  fixative  and  iron  haema* 
toxylin  and  crvsta!  violet  for  stains.  For  material  he  used  root  tips  of  Pisum 
SiUii'um.  jCea  Mays,  and  Adiantum  pedatum;  the  thallus  of  Marchanita  poly- 
morpha,  AnIkoceroSf  and  PtHawinia;  seedlings  of  Pinus  Banknaua;  leaves 
of  Elodea  canadensis;  and  certain  tl^pus. 

He  finds  that  root  tips  of  Piston  furnish  excellent  material  for  a  study  of 
the  primordia  of  plastids  and  their  transformations.  Mitochondria -like 
structures  are  very  numerous,  such  as  rocis  ot  various  lengths  and  thicknesses, 
straight,  variously  curved  and  bent,  and  also  numerous  smaller  granules  and 
slender  delicate  rods.  Leucoplasts  develop  from  the  biger  structures,  but  the 
smaller  ones  do  not  form  i'1a>tiils.  .\It  hough  these  structures  all  give  the  same 
histofhcinieal  reactions,  the  term  <  homlriusome  fmitochondrium)  is  reserved 
for  those  smaller  structures  which  do  not  torm  plastids.  rhe  former  he  calls 
"plastid  primordia.'*  Zta  Mays  is  similar  in  all  essentiab  to  Pismn.  In 
Miurckantia  the  '^plastid  primordia"  are  more  readily  distii^piished  from  the 

*  GVTU.CJU10.NI>,  \.,  Loi  .  (  II.  i64;t>oq  612.  191 7. 
»  ,  Lk.  fit.  1 64 : 643  -046 .  I  g  I ; . 

*  MoTtiER.  D.  A.,  Chondriosomcs  and  the  primordb  of  chloraplasts  and  knco- 
plasts.   Ann.  Botany  )s:9i~it4.  pi.  t.  191S. 
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mitochondria  in  that  they  are  larger  and  rounded,  while  the  mitochondria  are 
very  small  ^anular  or  rod  forms.  Cells  from  the  thallus  of  Antkocerm  were 
studied  because  they  have  each  a  single  chloroplast  and  hence  fimush  favorable 
objects  for  detenniiiiiic  wbetlunr  mitodioiidrUi  are  meidy  diBocganiied  chloro- 
plaats.  This  «piesti(m  is  answered  in  the  negative.  In  Adiatthm  pedatum 
he  finds  that  the  mitochondria  aie  small,  granular,  and  lod-shaped.  Discussion 
is  here  confined  to  root  tips,  and  we  are  promised  a  subsequent  paper  dealiiig 
w^ith  other  parts.  The  **plastid  primordia"  are  rounded,  lenticular,  and  rod- 
shaped,  but  much  larger  than  the  mitochondria.  The  rod-shaped  ' '  primordia  " 
which  do  not  develop  into  leucoplasts  **  continue  to  dongate  into  long-drawn-out 
threads  an<I  finally  disappear."  In  the  younger  growing  parts  of  the  stem  of 
Pinus  Batiksiana  numerous  small  rounded  bodies  with  colorless  centers  fplasiid 
primordia)  and  densely  staining  granules  (mitochondria)  were  found.  In  the 
older  parts  these  bodies  with  the  colorless  centers  form  the  plastids,  while  the 
granular  mitodumdria  have  become  larger  or  formed  rod  mitochondria.  In 
the  leaves  of  Elodea  canadensis  the  primordia  are  rod-shaped  and  can  easily 
be  traced  in  their  transformation  into  phistids.  The  mitochondria  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  cells  with  fully  develoix'd  chioroplasts  they  are  globular  and 
even  rod-shaped,  ditTering  from  the  primordia  only  in  size.  We  are  promised 
a  later  paper  dealing  with  his  results  on  Hydroiktyon. 

GuiuiEKMOND  includes  under  the  term  mitochondria  all  those  structures 
which  Kivc  the  same  histochemical  reactions,  regardless  of  their  functions; 
while  .Mni  in  K,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  only  those  structures  which  do 
not  develop  into  plastids  to  be  inciudcti  under  the  term.  Both,  however, 
agree  that  these  structures  are  morphological  units  of  the  cell  with  the  same 
rank  as  the  nucleus."  Mottier  goes  farther  and  asks,  "What  characteristics 
are  transmitted  solely  by  the  nucleus,  and  what  by  the  primordia  of  plastids 
and  by  the  chondriosomes  ?  There  are  many  transmissible  characteristics 
which  cannot  i>  yet  be  dehnitcly  expressed  in  any  Mcndelian  ratio.  To  claim 
that  certain  ph  enomena  of  fluctuating  variations  and  other  numerous  charac> 
toistics,  Menddlan  or  otherwise,  owe  their  appearance  and  transnmsion  to 
the  primordia  of  plastids  and  chondriosomes  may  be  a  daring  hypothesis,  but 
if.  a<  there  is  gcnxl  ground  to  believe,  these  bo<lies  are  |>ermanettt  organs,  there 
is  no  escape  from  some  such  assumption."— Ray  C  Friesner. 

Units  of  vegetation  and  thaJr  classification. — With  the  advance  of  the  sci- 
ence of  ecology  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  of  opinion  as  to  thi-  units 
most  suitable  tor  the  analysis  and  study  ul  vegetation.  1  he  earlier  stages  of 
this  evolution  have  been  well  disciisscd  by  Moss,'  who  also  advanced  the  devcl- 
<qMnental  concept  of  the  plant  fonnation.  The  half  decade  following  this  paper 
passed  without  a  further  notable  contribution  to  the  subject,  but  recently  three 


^  Moss,  C.       The  fundamental  units  of  vegetation.   New  Phytol.  9:18-53. 
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articles  have  appeared  that  are  notable,  not  only  for  the  divergence  of  the  views 
expressed,  but  also  for  the  decided  advance  they  have  made  in  providing  a 
logical  system  of  classified  units  for  tile  use  of  students  of  vegetation. 

Gleason*  embodies  in  his  article  an  individualistic  concept  of  ecology, 
contending  that  all  phenomena  of  vegetation  depend  upon  tlie  phenomena  of 
the  indiWdua!  plant.  The  plant  association  he  conceives  to  be  an  area  of  uni- 
form vegetation  developed  by  similar  environmental  selection  from  the  immi- 
grant* fmra  tbe  surrounding  population.  This  position,  while  extreme,  will 
prove  most  useful  if  it  serves  to  focus  attention  upon  the  intensive  study  of 
some  of  the  most  impoctant  species  of  a  vegetation  so  as  to  discover  their 
reactions  to  various  environments  and  to  the  factors  which  limit  their  invasioii 
and  establishment  in  plant  communities. 

The  other  extreme  is  seen  in  the  work  of  Clements,*  as  eqiresscd  in  what 
doubtless  is  the  most  notable  of  recent  contributions  to  ecological  Uteratuve. 
Without  attempting  to  rcNaew  or  criticize  his  book  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  he  scktts  the  formation  as  the  fundamental  unit  and  regards  this 
plant  community  as  an  organic  entity  exhibiting  origin,  growth,  maturity,  and 
death.  As  an  organism  it  is  able  to  reproduce  itsdf  and  possesses  a  life  history' 
which  is  a  complex  but  definite  process.  The  climax  community  is  the  adult 
organism  of  which  all  initial  and  medial  stages  are  but  stages  of  development. 
Thus  Cr  KMF  VTS  would  limit  the  term  formation  to  the  climax  comnnmity.  while 
the  successionai  scries  k-aiiin^  up  to  the  climax  formation  he  calls  a  "sere." 
He  has  proved  a  complete  system  of  subordinate  units  for  the  analjrais  of 
both  formation  and  the  sere,  the  former  being  divided  sucoes^vely  into  asso- 
ciations, consociations,  societies,  and  clans;  the  latter  into  associes,  consocies, 
sories.  colonics,  and  families.  This  recognition  of  a  plant  community  as  an 
entity  comparable  in  some  extent  at  least  to  an  organism  seems  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  most  ecological  workers,  and  if  the  relatibiiship  be 
regarded  as  one  of  close  analogy  rather  than  homology  it  will  probably  prove 
the  most  stimulating  and  satisfactory  altitude.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Clements'  system  of  subordinate  units  is  rather  more  elaborate  than  is  required 
to  meet  the  needs  ol  most  investigators. 

A  somewhat  simpler  system,  introducing  but  few  new  concepts  or  teems, 
recently  organized  by  Nichols, ">  commends  itself  to  the  reviewer  as  including 
those  units  and  terms  wliii  h  in  the  past  have  proved  most  satisfactory,  and 
which  now  for  the  first  lime  have  been  combined  in  a  definite  system.  Nichols 


'Glxasok,  H.  a..  The  stractute  and  development  of  the  plant  association. 
Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  44:463-481.  191 7. 

« Ci.tMKNts,  F.  E.,  Plant  duccession.  Carn.  inst.  Wash.  Pub.  24a.  pp.  xiii-fstt. 

pis.  61.  ic)i6. 
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himsdf  claims  that  the  adieme  b  the  outgrowth  of  the  classification  originally 

presented  by  Cowr.ES,"  ami  by  his  stitttion  of  the  association  as  the  funda- 
mental unit  of  vegetation  he  recognizes  the  tendenry  of  crolofi^sts  as  a  whole 
to  become  more  and  more  agreed  upon  the  use  of  the  term  "plant  association," 
even  whOe  differing  soihewhat  a»  to  the  content  of  the  tenn.  He  defines  the 
association  as  any  community  of  plants,  taken  in  its  entirety,  which  occupies 
a  common  habitat ,  or  in  other  terms,  any  stage  in  a  given  successional  series. 
The  "habitat."  thus  made  the  criterion  of  the  association,  is  understood  to  be 
a  unit  area  with  an  essentially  uniform  environment  made  up  of  a  complex  of 
clunatic,  edaphic,  and  biotic  factors  which  determme  the  ecological  aspect 
of  the  vegetation.  The  subdivisions  of  the  association  agree  with  those  of 
Ci.FMF.N'TS  in  being  consociation  and  society,  hut  difTer  in  that  ''association*' 
(and  its  subdivisions)  is  api)!ie(l  to  l)o(h  the  climax  and  the  scral  units. 

Here  Nichuls  has  added  a  most  useful  although  rather  abstract  concept 
of  "association  type,"  defined  as  a  type  of  pbnt  association  which  is  covxelated 
with  a  given  type  of  habitat.'*  The  association  type  which  represents  the 
highest  degree  of  mesophytism  which  the  climate  of  the  reRit)n  permits  is 
regarded  as  the  regional  climax.  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  as  [)ermanenl  only 
such  associations  as  are  included  in  such  a  regional  climax  lypc,  but  NlCHOtS 
holds  that  in  edaphicaily  unfavorable  situations  not  only  is  succession  much 
slowed  down,  but  that  it  often  becomes  permanently  arrested  at  a  point  far  short 
of  the  climax  just  menlioned.  In  this  way  there  would  be  developed  perma- 
nent associations  less  mesophyiic  than  the  regional  climax  association  type. 
These  may  be  distinguished  as  belonging  to  an  edaphic  climax.''  Most 
eoologists  recognizing  this  situation  have  preferred  to  repird  such  associations 
as  belonging  to  a  "temporary  climax,"  postulating  the  eventual  although  much 
delayed  dominance  of  a  climax  limited  by  climate  only. 

Grouping  plant  associations  ujxjn  a  developmental  basts,  the  [>lani  com- 
munity of  the  next  higher  order  is  termed  an  "edaphic  formation  '  and  defined 
as  "an  assodatira-complex  which  is  rebted  to  a  specific  physiographic  unit 
area."  Here  the  "formal  ion"  differs  from  that  of  Clements  in  including  not 
only  the  climax  community  but  also  those  of  scral  rank.  Kdajjhic  formations 
are  in  turn  grouped  into  "edaphic  formation-types"  and  the  "edaphic 
formation-complex  "  for  any  climatic  region  constitutes  a  "climatic  formation." 
In  this  use  of  the  terms  edaphic  formation  and  climatic  formation  Nichols 
has  retained  the  well  known  classification  of  ScbIICPEk,  while  modifying  the 
concepts  to  include  the  developmental  idea.  The  various  climatic  formations 
belong  to  various  "climatic  formation-types,"  several  of  which  may  form  the 
"dimatic  formation-complex"  of  a  continent  or  other  large  unit  area. 

NiCBOLs  has  further  demonstrated  the  utility  of  his  excellent  scheme  of 
classification  by  applying  it  to  the  analysis  of  the  vegetation  of  northern  Cape 

"  CuwLES,  H.  C,  The  physiographic  ecologj"  ot  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Hut. 
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Breton  Iflhnd,  ^ijpciMfiilf  various  explanatory  remarks  which  should  prove 
useful  to  students  attenq>tiiig  to  make  simUar  applications  to  other  regkuu. — 
Geo.  D.  Fuller.  • 

PermMblUty* — Several  interestiiig  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
protoplasmic  permeability  have  appeared  recently.  Dei.f"  has  investigated 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  permeability  of  protoplasm  to  water  by  the 
ttssue  shrinkage  method,  using  sections  of  onion  leaves  and  dandelion  scapes 
in  subtook  solutioos  of  cane  sugar.  The  curve  of  contraction  at  different 
tempeiatures  was  measured  by  means  of  an  optical  lever  which  greatly  nuig- 
nified  the  shrinkage,  and  from  this  cur\'c  the  rate  of  contraction  at  the 
time  when  30,  50,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  shrinkage  had  occurred,  was  measured 
by  the  tangents  to  the  curves  at  these  points.  From  the  rates  the  values  for 
Qn  were  obtained.  This  value  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  In  the 
onion  leaf  the  value  of  Q'"  at  io-ao"C.  is  z. 5,  at  20-30°  C.  is  2.6,  and  at  30- 
40T.  is  3  ,0.  In  the  dunciclion  scape  the  greatest  value  of  Q,c  was  obtained 
at  20-30°  C,  at  which  temperatures  ii  was  3  .8.  Above  and  below  those 
temperatures  the  value  foils.  Contrary  to  the  results  of  Van  Rys8ELB£K<»e, 
who  found  very  little  bciease  in  permeability  above  so"  C,  Delt  finds  that 
permeability  of  the  protOfdasm  to  water  continues  to  increase  rapidly  up  to  the 
highest  temperature  investigated,  42°  C.  The  methods  used  by  Vax  Ryssel- 
BEftGUE  are  justly  criticized,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  means  of  deriving 
a  temperature  rdatioa  from  his  data.  The  strength  of  solutions  used  by  Van 
Rysselbexghs  may  also  have  ted  to  serious  errors. 

Miss  HiND'J  has  studied  the  absorption  of  acids  by  living  plant  tissues, 
using  electrical  conductivity  methods,  and  elect rometrical  measurement  of 
the  H+  iou  concentration  in  acid  solutions  which  were  in  contact  with  living 
potato  disks  and  roots  of  Vida  Faba.  She  found  that  the  hydrogen  ion  is 
rapidly  absorbed  from  dilute  acid  solutions  by  living  tissues,  and  concluded 
that  the  anion,  particularly  in  organic  acids,  plays  a  large  part  in  determining 
the  effects  of  the  acid  on  protoplasm.  In  the  case  of  the  mineral  acids,  HCl, 
HNOj,  and  HjSO*,  the  stronger  solutions  can  penetrate  the  cells  for  a  time 
without  causing  mudi  injury  as  measured  by  exudation  of  electrolytes;  but 
organic  adds  like  formic  and  acetic  cause  very  rapid  increase  in  conductivity, 
due  to  exosmosis  of  electrolytes  from  the  cell.  With  these  two  acids  there  is 
first  a  decrease  and  tiu  ii  after  a  few  hours  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  H+  ion 
concentration.  1  his  is  thought  to  be  due  possibly  to  the  production  of  acids 
within  the  tissues  which  diffuse  out  through  the  dtered  plasmatic  manbrane. 


"  Dki.k,  E.  Marios.  Studies  of  protoplasmic  permeability  by  measurement  of 
rate  of  shrinkage  of  turgid  tissues.  1.  The  infltienrr  of  temperature  on  the  per- 
meability of  protoplasm  to  water.    Ann.  Botany  30: i,io.  iqi6. 

**  Hum,  Miu»ED,  Studies  in  permeability.  HI.  The  absorption  of  acids  by 
plant  tissue.  Ann,  Bouny  10:223-133.  1916. 
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As  to  the  mechanism  of  absorption,  a  few  experiments  furnish  evidence  favoring 
the  i<ica  that  the  plBsnutic  proteins  tather  than  the  lipoids  are  active  in  the 

acid  absorption. 

A  very  imporiani  pa{)cr  by  SiiLEii  and  Jhrgensen'*  challenges  not  only  the 
theory  of  penncabiBty  proposed  by  Csafbx  some  yeacs  ago,  the  suxfoce  tension 
theory,  but  also  all  the  facts  and  assumptioiis  upon  which  that  the<)r>-  was 
founded.  Because  of  its  preater  exactness  and  more  general  applicability 
to  a  study  of  all  kinds  of  plant  tissue,  the  Kohlrausch  electrical  conductivity 
method  of  eslimaling  osmosis  of  electrolytes  was  ui»ed  as  a  means  of  measuring 
changed  permeability.  Disks  of  potato  weie  placed  in  non^dectnlytlc  reagents 
of  such  strength  as  to  produce  irreversible  changes  hi  the  protoplasm.  Exoft- 
mosis  of  electrolytes  was  mcasurid  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  homologous 
monohyciric  alcohols,  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  ether,  urethanc.  acetone, 
aniline,  and  pyridine.  In  all  cases  corrections  for  the  depression  of  con- 
ductivity caused  by  the  presence  of  the  non-dectvolyte  in  the  external  solotion 
were  made.  In  every  case  the  rate  of  exosmosis  was  found  to  depend  u|>on  t  he 
COCloentration  of  the  substance  in  solution  in  contact  with  the  disks.  The 
higher  the  concentration  the  more  rapid  the  exosmosis,  and  Czapek's  observa- 
tion that  any  member  of  the  homologous  series  of  primary  alcohols  has  a  greater 
effect  on  osmosb  than  a  lower  member  of  the  series,  if  of  equimolecular  ooooen* 
tratkm,  is  confirmed.  No  such  thing  as  a  critical  concentration,  however, 
below  \vhi(  h  exosmosis  did  not  occur  and  above  which  it  did  occur.  <  ould  be 
found.  Exosmose  of  electrolytes  occurred  in  all  concentrations  used,  down  to 
mere  fractions  of  the  critical  concentrations  for  exosmosis  found  by  Czafek's 
crude  methods.  The  rate  of  diffusion  <rf  ehKlrolytcs  was  found  not  to  be  a 
function  of  surface  tcnnon  alone.  If  the  critical  concentration  of  isobutyl 
alcohol  were  to  be  taken  as  o  3  M.  and  the  other  alcohols  compared  with  it 
as  to  equal  exosmosis  in  a  given  time,  the  surface  tensions  of  the  various  alcohols 
do  not  agree  at  o .  68  of  the  surface  tension  of  water,  as  Czapek  stated,  but  vary 
from  o.  79  in  methyl  alcohol  to  o.  59  in  isoamyl.  The  higher  the  alcohol  the 
greater  the  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  required  to  produce  a  given  amount 
of  exosmosis  in  a  given  time.  Each  item  of  evidence  and  the  whole  tissue  of 
assumptions  upon  which  Czapek.  built  his  theory  of  the  plasmatic  naembrane 
is  considered  in  detailed  fashion  and  without  gloves.  The  authors  reject  each 
point  and  assumption  as  untenable.  In  their  own  words,  "from  this  re^new 
of  the  details  of  Czapek's  work  on  the  plasma  membrane,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
the  experimental  evidence  nor  any  part  of  the  theory  based  upon  it  can  be 
accepted."  They  have  sought  to  apply  the  law  of  mass  action  to  the  rate  of 
osmosis  in  cases  of  permcabOity  involving  irreveinble  changes  in  the  proto* 
plasm,  and  a  mathematical  expression  has  been  deduced  connecting  the  time 


'^Sttiks,  Wmti  r  aiid  J^kok.nskn,  I.ncvar.  Studies  in  |K'rmeability.  IV.  The 
action  ui  variuu.s  urgiinic  substances  on  the  permeability  of  the  plant  cell,  and  its 
bearing  on  Csapek's  theory  of  the  plasma  membiane.  Ann.  Botany  41 :47"76.  1917. 
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element  with  exosmosis.  Curves  representing  the  equation  derived  thu?  on 
theoretical  grounds  resemble  in  t\'pc  those  obtained  in  actual  experiments. 
The  methods  used  in  this  work  seem  admirably  adapted  to  a  crucial  test  of 
Czapek's  theoiy,  which  seems  entirely  imlenable  in  view  of  the  evidence 
sulmitted. — Cbakles  A.  Shuu. 

Pesicciltei.— An  investigation  of  the  ooune  of  desiccation  and  pvtial 
starvation  in  cacti  has  been  made  by  MacOoi;cal.  Long,  and  Bkowk.'«  The 

principal  studies  center  upon  the  changing  rate  of  water  loss,  chemical  changes 
in  the  fond  rrserves.  plasmatic  colloids  and  cell  sap.  and  the  morpholog:ical 
changes  which  occur  during  long  periods  of  desiccation.  In  one  case  a  large 
Eckinccaaus  was  under  observatkm  for  6  yean  after  removal  of  the  plant 
from  the  soil.  Water  loss  is  rather  rapid  at  first,  but  pioceeds  more  and  more 
slowly  with  time.  While  lo  per  cent  of  the  water  was  lost  the  first  year  in 
one  specimen,  during  the  sixth  year  only  5  per  cent  of  the  water  remaining  at 
the  l)eginning  of  that  year  was  lost.  The  loss  of  water  is  much  more  rapid 
of  course  in  the  open  than  In  diffuse  ii|^t  and  EckiiioaictMS  can  withstand 
dcstccatbn  not  more  than  2  years  with  free  ecposure. 

The  chief  chemical  changes  noted  during  the  starving  period  concern  the 
carbohydrates.  The  density  of  the  cell  sap  decreases,  due  to  disintegration  of 
the  carbohydrates,  and  the  reducing  sugars  are  found  mainly  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  cortex  In  desiccated  rather  than  near  the  surface  as  in  normal 

plants.  The  total  amount  of  reducing  sugars  decreases  during  desiccation, 
while  non-reducing  sugars  are  increased  noticeably  in  the  cell  sap.  Reduction 
of  the  amount  of  sugars  leads  to  reduction  of  acidity  if  the  Ught  intensity  is 
sutlicient  tor  photolysis  of  the  acid.  In  weak,  light  even,  if  the  sugars  run  low, 
the  acids  may  accumulate  because  of  the  absence  of  photolysis.  Diffeienoea 
in  acidity  are  thought  to  be  partially  responsible  for  differences  in  the  ooUoid 
hydration  and  swelling  of  tissues  when  placed  in  water. 

The  main  mor[)hc>logiraI  changes  consist  in  thickening  of  the  cuticle,  thin- 
ning of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  guard  cells,  partial  destruction  of  the  plasmatic 
oolkwls,  shrinkage  in  the  siae  of  the  nucleus,  and  specially  the  deveh^ment  <^ 
cortical  lacunae  through  hydrolysis  of  the  cell  walls  of  this  region  of  the  stem. 
The  vascular  tissues  are  not  affected,  and  the  medullary  cells  much  less  than 
the  cortical  cells.— Charles  A.  Suull. 

The  vegetation  of  Michigan. — From  the  data  obtained  during  a  few  weeks 
in  Michigan,  Harpj :k'*  has  listed  the  principal  plants  in  the  order  of  their 
abundance  ami  lui.s  discussed  certain  features  of  the  environment.  He  recog- 
nizes but  two  types  of  succession,  the  one  from  the  filling  up  of  lakes  and  other 

■»  .M.M DoroAi..  I).  I'..  Iaisc.  K.  K.,  and  Brown,  J,  G..  End  results  of  desicca- 
tion and  respiration  in  succulent  plants.,    Phy.siol.  Rc».  1:^89-325.  1915. 

•*  Harvck,  R.  M.,  The  plant  population  of  northern  lower  Mkhigin  and  its 
environment.  Bull.  Torr.  fiot.  Club  43:23-41.  1Q18. 
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depressions,  and  the  other  that  following  fire.  In  connectkm  with  the  fonner, 
he  distinguishes  the  usually  roiognizcd  t\'pes  of  marsh  and  bog  vegetation  and 
states  thaL  the  main  distitulion  bclwein  the  two  is  in  the  rate  of  growth,  the 
slow  rale  of  growth  in  bog  piauLs  being  largely  explained  upon  the  basis  of  a 
dearth  of  mineral  [dant  food  in  the  substratum,  whidi  is  also  supposed  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  same  species  upon  the  uplands  in  colder  climates. 
No  cxpt  rinu-nial  evidence  is  given  in  support  of  this  explanation.  It  is  also 
rather  surprising  to  be  told  that  bog  vegetation  is  'Sometimes  erroneously 
called  xerophytic,"  after  the  almost  endless  discussion  of  bog  xerophyies. 

A  deficiency  of  mineral  plant  food  is  also  given  as  an  explanation  of  the 
slow  progress  toward  mesophytism  of  the  pine  forests  upon  sandy  uplands. 
Leaching  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  any  considerable  amount 
of  plant  food  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  may  possibly  hold  for  the 
sandy  plains,  but  if  so  it  is  difficult  lu  see  why  it  should  not  also  a|)|)i>  to  the 
pure  sand  of  the  dunes,  triiere  mesophytic  forests  develop  rather  quickly  and 
where  the  conifers  are  soon  largely  replaced  by  deciduous  species. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  fire  upon  forest  establishment,  the  error  is 
made  of  slating  that  the  cones  of  Pinus  Banksitwa  remain  dosed  and  attached 
to  the  tree  for  many  years,  opening  and  discharging  their  seed  after  burning. 
Closer  observation  would  have  shown  that  the  cones  that  remain  for  several 
years  upon  thb  {Hue  open  and  discharge  their  seed  very  promptly  upon  ripen* 
ing.  and  that  the  tree  is  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  fiie  for  its  seeding.— Geo. 

D.  FULLEK. 

Fairy  rings  and  their  effect  on  vegetation. — Of  more  than  ortlinary  interest 
is  a  recent  paper  on  fairy  rings  by  Shantz  and  I'if  mkiski..-  Before  taking  up 
their  own  researches,  they  present  an  excellent  summary'  of  past  studies  and 
theories  concerning  them,  as  well  as  a  table  of  the  fungi  that  have  been  reported 
as  being  req>oostble  for  rings.  Some  fungi,  as  Agaric  us  tahularis,  are  veiy 

destructive  to  grass  and  other  vegetation;  some,  as  G/Zro/A/  and  Lycoperdon, 
are  beneruiat;  and  some,  as  l.epiotd.  have  little  efFcet  of  any  sort.  Striking 
conclusions  arc  given  relative  to  the  age  of  riiigi.  The  conditions  in  eastern 
Colorado  are  not  veiy  favorable,  either  for  spore  germination  or  mycelial 
advance;  in  favorable  years  there  may  be  a  mycelial  advance  from  the  ring 
center  of  ^0-60  cm.,  as  compared  with  almost  no  advance  at  all  in  dry  years. 
Some  of  the  rings  are  very  large,  and  from  the  growth  measurements  ilial  have 
been  made,  a  few  arc  estimated  to  be  400-000  years  old.  Where  vegetation  is 
stimulated,  it  was  conduded  fnrai  careful  study  that  this  is  due  to  the  reduction 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  to  available  nitrates  and  ammonia  salts,  and  to 
the  subsequent  decay  of  the  fungous  fUaments.  Det  eriorai  ion  or  deal  h  of  vege- 
tation are  attributed  mainly  to  drought,  caused  by  the  prevention  of  water 

"  SuANTZ,  H.  L.,  and  Piemeis&l,  R.  L.,  FutiKuus  faiiy  rings  in  eastern  Colorado 
and  their  effect  oa  vcfctatioo.  Jour.  Agric.  Roearch  11:191-346.  ii,  figs,  is* 
1917. 
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penetration  by  the  masses  of  fungal  filaments.   Vegetation  thus  destroyed  is 

replaced,  after  the  death  of  the  fungous,  first  by  weeds,  then  by  short-lived 

grasses,  and  eventually  bv  the  original  short -grass  cover. — H.  C.  CoWLES. 

Foreign  pollen  on  Cycas.— It  is  well  known  that  in  some  cycads  the  o\'ules 
reach  the  maximum  size  for  the  species  whether  pollination  has  occurred  or  not ; 
while  in  others  the  ovules,  if  not  poUinated,  soon  dlaofgsniae.  Cycas  Rum^i 
belongs  to  the  latter  category.'*  Female  plantsof  this  spedes are  vety  abundant 
in  Ceylon,  but  no  male  plants  have  been  olisen'ed  for  several  years.  In  local- 
ities where  male  cones  of  Enctphalartos  and  \[a(roziimia  arc  abundant,  the 
pollen  of  these  species  germinates  in  the  pollen  chamber  of  Cycas  Rumpkii 
and  causes  the  ovule  to  ifevelop  to  the  full  siae.  ^ce  the  poUen  of  Qrcads 
germinates  readily  in  artificial  solutions,  it  is  not  strange  that  pollen  cH  out 
species  should  germinate  in  the  pollen  chamber  of  another.  In  this  case, 
howe\  er.  no  fertili?:ation  takes  place,  and  mature  seeds,  which  should  show  the 
embryo  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  showed  no  trace  of  an  embryo. 
A  few  yean  ago  the  reviewer  pollinated  Stang^Ha  with  Zmma  and  obtained 
three  large  seeds,  which  were  planted  but  failed  to  germinate.  It  is  posttble 
that  the  [>n!!rn  slimidated  growth  but  faile<l  to  fertilize  the  egg,  so  that,  as  in 
Cycas  Ruinphii,  no  embryo  was  produced. — Charles  J.  Chambf.ri..\in  . 

Water  culture. — In  a  critical  discu.ssion  of  the  water  cul'.iirr  mctho  !  of 
Studying  growth  phenomena,  Stiles'^  calls  aiicniion  to  the  iuniiauuns  oi  the 
method.  He  points  out  the  great  complexity  of  tl»  factors  involved,  and 
^Ues  Bij^ckham's  idea  of  limiting  factors.  The  difficulty  of  analysing  the 

results  of  such  experiments,  due  to  the  interaction  of  so  large  a  complex  of 
factors,  few  of  which,  even  those  whose  action  is  under  investigation,  can  be 
conlroUed,  is  made  clear.  Some  factors,  as  for  instance  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory  activity  of  the  roots  on  the  cuttuie  solutions,  have  been  ne|^ected 
in  ail  water  culture  work.  The  variability  of  individual  plants  is  so  great  that 
a  large  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  secure  results  even  with  a  low  degree  of 
accuracy  Nevertheless,  for  certain  kinds  of  problems  it  may  be  the  only 
method  av.iila!)le.  — CiTARUKS  .\.  Sui  Li,. 

Grasses  of  Illinois.  Miss  Mushek'"  has  published  a  manual  of  the  grasses 
of  Illuu>is,  recognizing  204  spedes  in  63  genera,  over  one-fifth  of  the  Sfwdcs 
being  recorded  for  the  first  time  as  occurring  in  Illinois.  The  analytical  k^, 
descriptions,  and  numerous  text  cuts  make  the  bulletin  very  useful  in  the 
recognition  of  the  grass  tlora. — J.  M.  C. 

"Le  Goc,  M.  J.,  Efcct  of  foceign  pollination  on  Cycas  Ibmpkii.  Ann.  Koy. 
Bot.  Card.  Peradcniya  6:187-194.  pi.  ij.  igi/. 

'*  Stilks,  Wu  tfr  On  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  water  culture  experi- 
ments.   Ann.  Botany  30:427-426.  1916. 

**MosHBR,  EuNA,  The  grasses  of  Illinois.  Univ.  IIL  Agric.  Exper.  Sts.  Bull. 
305.  pp.  261-435.  Jigs.  287.  1918. 
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Introduction 

A  chance  examination  of  a  stem  of  Rumex  crispus  T..  showed 
the  {irescnce  of  well  dcvelopefl  internal  bundles.  Since  this  char- 
acter is  to  be  regarded  as  advanced.  Dr.  \V.  J.  G.  Land  suggested 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  investigate  the  mor}>li()logy  of  the 
entire  plant.  This  paper  is  concerned  only  with  an  account  of  the 
mor|)holog\-  of  the  floral  structures;  a  study  of  the  vascular 
situation  is  already  under  way. 

Aside  from  monographs,  the  genus  Rumcx,  and  indeed  the 
entire  family  Polygonaceae  and  order  Polygonales,  have  received 
little  attention.  Fink  (3)  made  a  study  of  the  ovular  structures 
in  it.  terfkUlaius  L.  and  R,  mexkmus  Meisn.  {R.  salicif alius  Man.)^ 
which  develop  \'ery  similarly.  The  archesporial  cell  cuts  o£F  a 
primary  wall  cell,  then  fonns  a  linear  tetrad,  the  innermost  mega- 
spore  of  which  ftmctions.  He  found  approximately  24  chromosomes 
in  the  spindle  of  the  first  division  of  the  megaspore  mother  cell,  hut 
was  not  certain  whether  this  was  a  true  reduction  division.  A  regu- 
lar 8*nucteate  embryo  sac  is  formed,  and  pollen  tubes  enter,  althou^ 
actual  fusion  of  the  gametes  was  observed  but  once,  and  that  in  an 
unfavorable  preparation.  Roth  (8)  investigated  several  European 
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species  of  Rumex^  among  them  R.  crispus.  He  found  the  haploid 
number  of  chromosomes  in  the  microspore  mother  cells  to  be  S  in 
R.  Arrtosd.  R.  hispanica,  R.  arifolius,  and  R.  nivalis;  i6  in  R. 
Acelosella;  and  probabl\-  40  in  R.  cordijolius.  R.  Aceiosa  appar- 
ently undergoes  reduction  in  the  megasporc  mother  cell,  although 
he  saw  no  indication  of  subsequent  fertilization.  The  embr^'o 
sac  very  frequently  degenerates.  He  found  evidence  of  apogamy  in 
some  species,  and  thinks  it  probable  that,  at  lea.st  in  the  group 
Aceiosa,  this  has  been  tiie  result  of  dioecism.  Strasburger  (9) 
early  investigated  Polygonum  divaricatum,  and  his  figures  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  embryo  sac  have  become  a  classic 
example  of  nonnal  behavior. 

Material  and  metliods 

Inflorescraces  and  individual  flowers  of  various  ages  were 
collected  along  street  borders  near  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in 
a  flood  plain  pasture  near  Mineral  Springs,  Indiana,  during  the 
summers  of  191 5  and  19 16.  They  were  killed  in  cfarom-acetic, 
imbedded  in  paraffin,  and  cut  in  the  usual  manner.  Both  iron 
aium-hematoxylin  and  safranin-gentian  violet  were  en^loyed  for 
staining. 

Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  morphology  became 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  during  the  winter  of 

rQi6  17.  and  as  no  more  material  rould  be  obtained  then,  there 
remain  some  points  the  solution  of  which  requires  the  collection  ol 
more  flowers  and  careful  observations  on  the  growing  plants. 

Normal  development 

Org.v.nogeny. — The  young  inflorescence  of  Rutnex  crispus  is 
closely  invested  by  the  sheaths  of  successive  bracts.  It  is  pro- 
fusely branched,  and  the  brandies  bear  flower  buds  of  considerable 
size  before  they  emerge  from  the  protecting  sheaths.  All  the  young 
parts  are  covered  with  a  mucilaginous  secretion,  rendering  the 
penetration  of  reagents  slow. 

The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  nodes.  The  oldest  are 
nearest  the  main  stem,  while  the  successively  younger  arise  outside 
these,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  enlarged  projecting  nodes. 
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The  sequence  of  development  of  the  floral  organs  is  centripetal, 
although  the  petals  and  carpek  are  somewhat  delayed  (figs>  1-7). 
The  sepals  appear  as  3  thick  prominences,  and  rapidly  grow  up 
over  the  young  flower.  The  3  petals  appear  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  stamens,  which  they  closely  resemble  at  first  (figs.  3,8,9). 
The  6  stamens  appear  in  pairs,  the  2  of  each  pair  arising  so  close 
tf^ether  that  their  ))ases  are  Joined  to  each  other  and  to  the  sepal 
opposite  which  they  lie  (fig.  qa).  The  carpels  first  api>ear  as  a 
thick  ring  about  the  base  of  the  nucellus,  but  the  latter  develops 
much  more  rapidly  and  is  not  inclosed  by  them  until  the  mep;aspore 
mother  cell  is  considerably  enlarged  (figs.  4-7V  The  carpels 
develop  as  a  continuous  ring  led  b\'  3  growing  points  (fig.  8).  until 
the  ovarial  cas'ity  is  inclosed,  when  the  3  points  continue  sej)arateiy 
to  form  the  styles  and  >Ugmas  (figs.  6.  7).  The  styles  are  reflexed 
so  that  the  much  branched  stigmas  are  finally  placed  between  the 
bases  of  the  anthers. 

The  inner  iulcguiueui  appears  during  the  prophase  of  the  first 
reduction  division  (fig.  6),  and  the  outer  appears  with  the  homoio- 
typic  division  (fig.  7).  Both  are  i^layered  from  the  beginning. 
Hie  inner  grows  up  beyond  the  nucellus,  and  turns  inward  to  close 
up  and  form  the  micropyle.  The  outer  integument  never  extends 
much  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nucellus.  During  the  development  of 
the  embryo  sac,  the  cells  of  the  outer  layer  Of  the  outer  integument 
and  the  epidermis  of  the  ovary  thicken,  lose  their  contents,  and 
form  a  continuous  impervious  layer  (fig.  7;  see  also  figs.  13,  14). 
This  process  is  significant,  because  it  leaves  only  the  chalazal  region 
of  the  ovule  as  a  point  of  intake  for  nutrient  materials. 

Mbgasporogenesis. — The  terminal  cell  of  a  definite  axial  row 
in  the  nucellus  enlarges  as  the  archespore  (fig,  22),  It  soon  divides 
to  form  the  primar}'  parietal  c  ell  and  the  megaspore  mother  cell 
(fig.  23).  The  parietal  cell  divides  twice  by  anticlinal  walls  to  form 
a  cap  of  4  cells  (tigs.  24.  28V  Occasionally  any  or  all  of  these  cells 
may  divide  by  a  periclinal  wall  (figs.  25,  Le<^  frequently,  a 

cell  or  two  of  the  adi;i( mt  epidermis  th.ix  al>u  (li\idf  | u  riclinally 
(Ug>.  33,  36,  44).  (>cca^iouaU)  liu  re  are  two  urthehpt)rial  cells, 
and  in  t)ne  cn  iile  there  was  a  mass  01  probably  7  archesporial  cells, 
a  few  of  which  liad  undergone  the  first  division.    In  the  most 
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Figs.  r-g. — Organogeny:  fig.  t,  appearance  ot  sepals  (s);  figs.  2,  ^,  simultaneous 
appearance  of  petals  {p)  and  stamens  {it),  nucellus  (ii);  figs.  4,  5,  early  devebpmenC 
of  carpels  (e);  fig.  6,  appomnce  of  inner  integomeiit  (tf)  and  beginning  of  stigma 
{stig);  fig.  7,  appearance  of  outer  intrgiimoni  fo/)  and  early  thickening  of  epidermal 
cells  {ep)  over  outside  of  ovule  and  wails  oi  ovary;  figs.  8,  9,  transverse  sections  of 
same  flower,  showing  relation  of  parts,  growing  points  of  i^rpcls  (cp),  and  muon  of 
stamens  to  eadi  other  and  to  sepal  (a);  figs.  1-7,  Xt75;  figa.  8«  9,  X155. 
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advanced  case  observed,  the  2  megaspore  mother  ceUs  had  fully 
enlarged  and  were  in  prophase  of  the  heterotypic  mitosis  (fig.  24). 
They  were  separated  by  a  crushed  cell  of  equal  length,  which  may 
have  been  a  megaspore  mother  cell,  but  more  probably  was  only  a 
vegetative  cell  that  became  so  crushed  that  it  could  not  divide,  and 
was  forced  to  elongate  with  the  enlarging  mother  cells. 

The  megaspore  mother  cell  enlarges  and  elongates  considerably, 
then  undergoes  two  successive  divisions  to  form  a  tetrad  of  cells 
(fig.  28).  Apparently  this  division  is  a  true  reduction,  for  ail  the 
stages  seem  to  be  normal,  and  at  diakinesis  there  are  32  pairs  of 
chromosomes  (fig.  26).  While  an  accurate  count  of  the  chromo- 
somes could  not  be  made  on  the  spindle,  careful  estimation  indicates 
that  the  number  still  is  .^2  (fig.  27).  In  the  vegetative  cells  the 
spindle  is  shorter,  and  proportionally  much  broader,  and  while 
the  chromosomes  are  too  small  and  too  densely  massed  to  be 
definitely  counted  at  any  stage,  they  clearly  are  more  numerous 
than  in  the  megaspore  mother  cell;  I  could  only  estimate  that 
there  arc  about  twice  us  many,  that  is,  64. 

Wall  formation  follows  each  of  the  reduction  mitoses.  The 
first  wall  usually  divides  the  mother  cell  a  little  above  the  center 
(Ag-  30).  The  second  wall  is  usually  near  the  outer  end  of  the 
inner  cell  (figs.  29,  30),  although  in  the  best  preparation  found 
(fig.  28)  the  cell  is  nearly  equally  divided.  The  wall  in  the  outer 
cell  is  always  longitudinal,  instead  of  transverse  (fig.  28).  There 
is  some  irregularity  in  the  sequence  of  the  homoiotypic  division; 
usually  the  inner  cell  divides  first  (fig.  30) ;  sometimes  the  divisions 
are  simultaneous  (fig.  28);  and  in  one  case  the  outer  cell  was  the 
first  to  divide. 

The  inner  megaspore  functions,  and  the  others  quickly  degener- 
ate (fig.  29).  The  third  megaspore  rarely  forms  a  normal  cell, 
and  is  usually  the  first  to  degenerate  (figs.  31.  3,0-  The  outer  cell 
may  degenerate  before  it  has  a  chance  to  divide,  or  the  2  mega- 
spores  may  degenerate  before  they  arc  separated  by  a  wall  (fig.  31). 

Kmbryo  sa(  .  The  functioning  megas]wrc  rapidly  elongates 
and  develops  a  large  vacuole  at  each  end,  with  the  nucleus  centrally 
placed  (figs.  33-35).  The  daughter  nuclei  migrate  to  the  poles, 
where  two  more  mitoses  produce  6  nuclei  ^igs.  38,  42,  44).  The 
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mature  sac  is  of  the  usual  organization  (fig.  46).  The  outer  end 
enlarges  greatly,  crushing  the  i>arietal  and  adjacent  nucellar  celb. 
and  comes  to  Ue  in  contact  with  the  epidermis  of  the  nucellus.  The 
extreme  inner  end  remains  small  through  this  and  subsequent 
development,  and  in  it  the  3  antipodal  cells  are  cut  oflf  by  walls. 
While  they  persist  until  the  embryo  is  of  considerable  size,  they 
never  manifest  any  activity  (fig.  47).  The  polar  nuclei  fuse  early 
(figs.  44-47),  and  the  fusion  nucleus  lies  well  toward  the  outer 
end  of  the  sac.  The  egg  apparatus  is  typical. 

Development  op  stamens. — The  stamen  primordia  are  at 
first  oval  in  cross-section  (fig.  8),  but  early  difTerentiation  of  the 
archesporial  cells  makes  them  somewhat  rectangular,  and  sets  off 
the  anther  region  from  the  filament.  Ihc  archespores  are  single 
rows  of  cells  (fig.  4S 1 ;  each  sot)n  divides  by  a  periclinal  wall  to  form 
the  primary  parietal  cell  and  the  j)rimary  microsporogenous  cell 
(fig.  4y).  then  both  divide  anticlinally.  Frequently  the  anticlinal 
division  precedes  the  {>ericlinal  (li^.  50).  There  are  2  periclinal 
divisions  in  the  primary  parietal  cell,  and  an  appropriate  number  of 
transverse  divisions  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  elongating 
anther.  The  first  (fig.  54 )  sets  off  a  layer  that  finally  differentiates 
into  a  weU  marked  endothedum  with  characteristic  spiral  thidten* 
ings;  the  second  (fig.  57)  forms  the  middle  wall  layer  and  the  tape- 
turn,  and  takes  place  about  the  same  time  as  the  last  division  in  the 
sporogenous  tissue.  The  middle  layer  is  soon  crushed  and  obliter- 
ated (fig.  58). 

The  tapetal  cells  appear  to  behave  in  all  possible  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  BoNNETT  (i)  the  nucleus  usually  divides  twice  by  normal 
mitoses,  after  which  there  may  occur  a  great  variety  of  nuclear 
fusions  and  abnormal  mitoses.  In  some  cases  there  is  but  one 
division.  Usually  in  Riunrx  crispus  the  tapetum  becomes  bi- 
nucleate;  often  it  is  nui It i nucleate;  and  now  and  then  tliere  may 
appear  large  irregular  nuclei  with  many  nucleoli,  as  if  formed  by 
the  fusion  <»f  a  number  of  small  nuclei  (fig.  61).  .Ap])arentl\-  the 
nonnal  condition  i^  for  the  tapetum  to  persist  as  u  functioning 
nutritive  la\er  up  tu  the  liberation  of  the  microspores  from  the 
tetrad  (fig.  63);  but  in  keeping  with  the  widespread  degenerations 
occurring  throughout  the  flower,  it  may  begin  to  degenerate  while 
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the  microspore  mother  cells  are  entering  reduction  (fig.  58).  The 
cytoplasm  beoimes  vacuolate,  the  nucleus  stains  very  deeply,  and 
shortly  the  entire  protoplast  collapses. 

Before  the  microspore  mother  cell  stage,  the  epidermis  over 
most  of  the  author  begins  to  enlarge  and  thicken,  and  the  pro- 
toplasts to  disorganize.  This  thickening  extends  to  the  cells  of  the 
CCMUiective,  so  that  each  loculus  becomes  inclosed  by  an  impervious 
layer,  except  in  the  stomial  region  (fig.  10).  Here  a  plate  of  the 


Fig.  10. — Portion  of  tmnsver'^  <f(  liiin  of  fully  ditTi nnlialrd  anther,  showing 
UlickeDed  epidermis  cuniinui>us  \Mih  liuckcnttl  cunm-ctivu,  and  permanently  juvenile 
tissue  (shaded),  subsequent  dbocganiiaUon  of  which  first  connects  the  two  a4^went 
hxuli,  then  dehisces  the  fesulting  pollen  chunber;  X7J0. 

epidermis  a  few  cells  wide,  together  with  the  outer  half  of  the  tissue 
between  adjacent  loculi.  remains  unditTerentiated,  as  a  special 
mechanism  for  dohisccnc  t-  .\s  the  anther  matures,  these  weak  cells 
break  down,  tirst  joining  the  cavities  of  the  adjoininjx  loculi  to 
form  the  pollen  chamber,  then  opening  this  chamber  to  the  exterior. 

Mu  ki)Si'()k()(,KNKSIS. — ^The  primary  sporogenoiis  cells  under- 
go three  or  lour  successive  divisions  to  tomi  the  completed  ^poroge- 
nous  tissue.    At  the  same  time  the  anther  has  elongated  greatly, 
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so  that  in  each  ioculus  there  come  to  be  9-1 2  mother  cells  in  trans- 
verse section,  and  15-20  in  longitudinai  section  (fig.  57).  Just 
before  reduction  there  is  conspicuous  enlargement  of  the  anther, 
stretching  the  walls  of  the  mother  cells,  and  allowing  the  protoplasts 
to  round  off.  The  cytoplasm  of  the  mother  cells  is  rather  dense 
and  fmeiy  granular,  and  the  nuclei  are  large  with  scant)'  chromatin. 

Reduction  appears  to  be  normal.  No  attempt  was  mafle  to 
trace  the  details.  At  diakinesis  there  are  1,2  pairs  of  chromosomes 
(fig.  60),  as  found  in  the  megaspore  mother  cells.  The  formation  of 
a  tetrahedral  tetrad,  the  development  of  a  thick  cellulose  wall  about 
it.  wall  formation  about  the  microspores,  and  liberation  of  the 
microspores  from  the  tetrad  by  disorganization  of  the  thick  common 
wall,  all  follow  the  usual  procedure  for  dicotyledons.  At  first 
ratl^  dense,  the  c3rtoplasm  of  the  iniciospores  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  cell,  and  becomes  rather  finely  vacuo- 
late (fig.  64)..  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  entirely  normal; 
indeed,  degeneration  is  so  universal  that  it  is  difficult  to  detennine 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  normal  development  of  the  micro* 
spore. 

The  nucleus  of  the  microspore  divides  into  tube  and  generative 
nuclei,  and  the  latter  organizes  a  small  cell  about  itself  (figs.  67, 68). 
Before  shedding,  the  generative  cell  produces  two  male  nuclei 
(figs.  71,  72);  very  few  pollen  grains  ever  reach  this  stage  with 
anything  approaching  what  may  be  considered  normal  appearance. 
The  exine  becomes  well  thickened  and  delicately  rugose.  Three 
germ  pores  are  formed,  beneath  which  the  intine  is  slightly  thick- 
ened fftgs.  65.  66);  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  furrows 
over  the  surfai  e. 

Ft:kt[i.i/.\ riox.  Xny  conclusion  for  or  a;iainst  fertilisation  must 
for  the  pre  sent  depend  entirely  on  negative  evidence.  Some  of  the 
facts  observed  point  rather  conclusivTly  to  the  occurrence  of  frrtili- 
zalion.  There  is  no  iloubL  tiiat  there  is  diakincNis  in  the  mega>jH>rc 
mother  cell,  that  there  are  },2  diads,  and  that  this  is  the  number 
present  in  the  microspore  mother  cells  also.  While  the  exact 
number  of  chromosomes  on  the  spindle  of  the  heterot>'pic  mitosis 
could  not  be  counted,  it  appears  to  be  32  (fig.  27) ;  the  achromatic 
figure  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  reduction  spindle;  and  finally  a 
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tetrad  of  cells  results.  Further,  the  polar  nuclei  fuse  early,  a 
process  characteristic  of  normal  haploid  embryo  sacs;  and  a  fair 
number  of  embryos  is  formed.  Many  embryo  sacs  ha\c  the 
appearance  of  having  waited  a  long  time  for  fertilization,  before 
finally  degenerating  (fig,  47).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  equally 
convincing  evidence  that  fertilization  does  not  occur.  I  ctmnot  be 
sure  that  I  have  seen  normal  pollen  in  any  instance;  that  which 
might  be  consideml  normal  is  so  scarce  that  there  seems  little 
chance  for  adequate  pollination.  Some  pollen  fjrains  ha\e  been 
observed  on  the  stigmas,  hut  they  all  had  the  appearance  that  is 
believed  to  indicate  defz  in  r  ition.  and  certainly  none  of  them  wai» 
gemiinatin^.  At  the  same  time,  the  stigmas  wither  early,  and 
most  of  them  would  seem  to  be  incapable  of  supj)orting  pollen 
tube  growth.  Xo  i>ollen  tubes  were  ever  observed,  cither  in  the 
styles  or  in  the  micropyles,  nor  any  dcnsel}-  slainiiig  remains  that 
might  indicate  the  position  of  former  tubes.  The  dead  impervious 
layer  over  the  outer  integument  would  seem  to  preclude  the  entrance 
of  pollen  tubes  through  any  other  point  than  the  micropyle  and  the 
tip  of  the  nucellus.  No  fusion  of  gametes,  which  after  all  is  the 
final  proof  of  fertilization,  was  seen;  indeed,  in  all  the  prepara- 
tions I  have  made  and  examined  Z  have  seen  just  one  embryo 
sac  that  contained  a  normal  aj^aring  tgg  apparatus  (fig.  46),  and 
it  was  in  a  still  unopened  flower.  In  the  many  flowers  I  have 
examined  in  section,  only  a  relatively  small  mmiber  contained 
embryos. 

It  is  possible  that  Rumex  crispus  behaves  as  Overton  (7) 
found  for  Tkalictrum  purpurascens,  where  some  megaspore  mother 
cells  undergo  normal  reduction,  producing  haploid  embryo  sacs  and 
re<luced  eggs  that  require  fertilization  for  further  development, 
while  other  megaspore  mother  cells  fail  to  reduce,  and  give  rise  to 
diploid  sacs  and  eggs,  the  latter  developing  embryos  apogamously. 
If  this  should  ])ro\e  to  be  the  >ituation  in  Runicx  crispus.  then  it 
would  be  exi)e(  ted  that  the  embryos  arise  apogani(iu--l\  tri»in  unre- 
duced eggs.  1  regret  that  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  collect 
new  material  to  settle  thi^  important  ([ue^lion. 

SuFiSFQi  FN  I  i)f  VEi.oF.MK.\T  (u  !  LuwKR.  It  is  bcsidc  the  pur- 
pose  ot  this  paper  to  discuss  the  details  of  fruit  tlcvclopmenl.  and 
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only  the  early  stages  have  been  investigated.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, only  a  relatively  small  number  of  flowers  ever  proceed  to 
f  rait  formation.  The  embryo  and  endosperm  are  of  the  well  known 

Capsclla  t>'pe;  the  suspensor  may  become  about  lo  cells  long,  and 
occasionally  some  of  the  cells  divide  longitudinally.  All  parts  of 
the  ovule  elongate  greatly,  and  the  integuments  and  walls  of  the 
nucellus  Anally  become  compacted  into  a  single  thin  layer.  The 
carpels  become  much  thickened  and  the  cells  strongly  lignified. 
The  petals  enlarge  and  elongate  to  keep  pace  with  the  developing 
fruit,  and  function  as  protective  organs  (valves),  while  the  tissue 
on  the  al)a\ial  side  of  the  midrib  of  each  proliferates  and  forms  the 
charailerislic  tubercles.  The  sepals  alone,  of  all  the  structures  in 
the  maturing  flower,  fail  to  enliirge,  and  remain  tiny  flaps  at  the 
bases  of  the  petals. 

Dogmecmtioiis 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  most  striking  and  significant 
feature  in  the  flowers  of  Rumex  crispus  is  the  wholesale  degenera- 
tions that  occur.  These  degenerations  may  go  on  in  either  the 
stamens  or  the  carpels,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
characterized  in  some  cases  by  lighter  staining  and  ulcreasing 
vacuolation  of  the  cytoplasm,  until  it  becomes  an  almost  indis- 
tinguishably  thin  peripheral  layer,  and  the  aggregation  of  the  chro- 
matin  into  fewer  and  larger  masses,  with  irregular  outline  of  and 
final  collapse  and  disintegration  of  the  nucleus.  Such  changes  are 
characteristic  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  of  the  stamens. 
In  other  cases,  the  cytoplasm  increases  in  density  and  staining 
power,  and  plasmolyzes  away  from  the  walls;  the  nucleus  becomes 
deeply  and  uniformly  granular,  and  finally  stains  as  a  solid  homo- 
geneous mass;  the  protoplast  ultimately  shrinks  into  a  blol)  in 
which  no  trace  of  the  original  structure  can  be  distinguished. 

Degenerations  in  the  stamens,  Dcjrcncrations  in  the 
stamens  may  hesiin  at  any  stage,  fnuu  the  })rimary  sport)genous 
cell  to  the  polk  n  .i;rain.  and  may  i»lve  part  or  all  of  the  sporoge- 
nous  tissue.  i)ari  or  all  of  the  micr<>>i>ore  mother  cells,  one  to  all 
of  the  sporcN  of  a  tetrad,  any  or  all  of  the  micr(»sp<)res,  and  any  or 
all  oi  the  pollen  grains,  in  any  or  all  ol  the  loculi  of  the  anthers,  in 
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any  or  all  of  the  flowers  of  an  inflorescence,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  accompanied  by  disorganization  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  . 
anthers.  No  instance  has  been  observed  of  failure  of  all  6  anthers 
to  start  normal  development,  and  nothing  indicating  disturbances 
in  this  development  appears  in  the  archesporial  cell  stage.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  for  the  primary  sporogenous  cells  to  acquire 
small  vacuoles  (fig.  50),  which  merge  into  larger  and  larger  vacuoles 
(fig.  51),  until  finally  the  Qrtoplasm  is  only  a  thin  membrane  lining 
the  walls  of  the  cell.  It  stains  less  and  less  intensely  as  the  process 
goes  on.  The  rhrtimatin  becomes  aggregated  into  fewer  and 
larger  masses,  which  lie  closely  appressed  to  the  nuclear  membrane, 
and  which  stain  very  deeply.  The  nucleolus  soon  becomes  indis- 
tinguishable. The  nucleus  becomes  irregular  in  outline  and 
shrinks,  and  in  turn  almost  disappears.  At  the  same  lime,  the 
primary  parietal  cell,  connective  cells,  and  surrounding  epidermis 
undergo  a  similar  disorganization.  Such  a  process  usually  is  not 
confined  to  a  single  loculus.  or  even  to  a  sinj^le  anther,  but  includes 
all  the  stamens  of  a  flower.  Apparent  I  \  it  the  degeneration  process 
is  not  intense  such  cells  may  continue  dividing  for  a  time,  forming 
anthers  with  all  parts  in  normal  relation  (tigs.  55,  56).  Finally  the 
cells  become  too  weakened  to  divide  further,  and  are  nearly  or 
quite  empty.  Anthers  may  be  found,  in  this  condition  that  have 
developed  almost  to  the  mother  cell  stage.  In  the  end,  the  arrested 
stamens  break  down  and  disappear  completely  before  the  flower 
opens. 

In  other  flowers  the  anthers  may  start  normally,  but  individual 
cells  in  the  sporogenous  mass  begin  to  degenerate,  while  the  others, 
at  least  for  a  time,  appear  to  continue  normally  (figs.  55, 54).  Both 

cytoplasm  and  nucleus  become  more  Coarsely  granular  and  very 
dense,  and  stain  intensely.  The  protoplast  i)ulls  away  from  the 
cell  walls,  fmally  becoming  only  a  shapeless  dense  mass  in  the 
central  part  of  the  cell.  This  process  involves  all  the  loculi  of  all 
the  anthers  of  a  iliswer.  and  may  occur  at  any  stage  up  to  and 
includiiiL'  the  mother  cells. 

Normal  microspore  inotlu-r  c ells  round  otT  evenly  and  uniformly 
when  the  anther  enlarges,  and  stain  moderatel\  Mother  cdls  in 
the  process  ot  degeneration  round  olT  into  irregular  masses,  and 
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stain  more  or  less  intensely  according  to  the  degree  of  disorganiza- 
tion.  These  cells  are  capable  of  passing  through  the  reduction 
divisions  (fig.  6i),  and  chromosome  number,  spindles,  and  the 
tetrads  fonned  appear  to  be  normal  in  essential  features,  but  they 

stain  very  deeply  and  the  outlines  are  irregular. 

Usually  if  the-  unther  walls  have  developed  unimpaired  to  the 
reduction  stage,  they  can  reach  maturity  and  produce  a  normal 
appearing  organ.  Many,  however,  begin  to  collapse,  and  it  is  very 
common  to  tind  examples  in  which  the  walls  have  collapsed  closely 
ajj:ainst  the  sporop;enous  tissue  within,  while  the  cells  and  walls  are 
much  wrinkled  and  distorted  (fig.  Earlier  degenerations  are 

likely  to  include  all  the  stamens  of  a  tlower;  later  degenerations 
ma\  include  only  one  or  two  loculi  ol  one  anther,  or  only  one  or  a 
few  of  the  6  anthers  (figs.  11,12).  In  one  case  in  particular,  one 
of  the  loculi  of  an  anther  had  degenerated  earlv  and  left  only  a 
small  deeply  staining  spot  at  the  side  of  an  otherwise  normal  organ 
(iig.  12a). 

As  already  mentioned,  the  tapctum  is  involved  along  with  the 
other  parts.  A  few  anthers  have  been  observed  in  which  the 
sporogenous  cells  had  degenerated  completely  into  dense  sliapeless 
masses,  while  the  walls  and  tapetum  had  remained  relatively 
unaffected;  the  wall  cells  were  thicker  than  normal,  and  the  tapetal 
cells  had  become  much  larger  and  projected  like  papillae  against 
the  contracted,  disorganised,  sporogenous  tissue  (fig.  59). 

By  the  time  reduction  is  completed,  the  tendency  to  degenera- 
tion has  become  so  universal  that  only  a  few  microspores  appear  ' 
normal.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  even  the  spores  of  a  tetrad 
in  widely  different  stage  f  disorganization;  one  or  two  will 
appear  almost  normal,  while  the  others  are  mere  masses  of  stain 
(fig.  62).  In  such  cases  it  is  certain  that  spores  that  do  not  stain 
so  intensely  are  really  affected.  Spores  that  survive  liberation 
from  the  tetrad  may  shrivel  up,  with  the  cytoplasm  more  and  more 
closcl\-  jicicked  about  the  diminishing  nucleus,  until  tinall_\-  nothing 
is  left  but  the  wall  with  a  little  ma^  collapsed  against  one  side  (tigs. 
63,  65,  66). 

Very  many  spores  proceed  lo  wall  formation  and  the  usual 
divisions  to  complete  the  male  gametophyte.    Only  in  a  few 
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FitJS.  11-15.— Various  tlegrees     degeneration  in  flower:  figs.  11,  u,  transverse 

MCtions  <rf  flowen  at  tetrad  stage  of  microspores,  showing  indiscriminate  failure  of 
anthers;  at  a,  fig.  12,  a  locuius  distirganizcd  early,  while  other  three  are  developing 
normallyi  fig.  i  j,  ovary  well  developed,  ovule  just  beginning  to  collapse,  and  embryo 
sac  with  small  amowit  of  completely  disorganised  endosperm;  fig.  14,  both  embiyo 
sac  and  ovule  disorganized;  fig.  15,  ovary  in  which  degeneration  began  so  early 
that  nothing  remains  hut  dried  remnants;  shaded  parts  in  figs.  13,  14  indicate  thick- 
ened impervious  cells,  i>articularly  ctukzal  plate  {p);  ending  of  ovular  vascular 
bundle  also  shown;  figs,  tt,  is,  Xso;  figs.  i3-iS>  Xi55* 
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instances,  however,  do  the  celb  produced  look  as  if  they  might  be 
normal.  The  cytoplasm  is  much  vacuolated,  and  the  nuclei  arc 
not  distinct,  even  in  the  best  of  preparations  (figs.  67,  68.  72.  73), 

Hypertrophy  of  pollen  grain.  -Those  grains  that  appear 
most  nearly  normal  have  little  or  no  starch  ffiR.  67).  Pollen 
grains  that  have  proceeded  to  full  wall  developraenl  and  genera- 
tive cell  formati<in  hejiin  lo  enlarge  until  about  twice  normal 
volume  O'lf;.  ()S).  In  all  such  there  is  C()nsideral)le  accumulation  of 
starch  grains,  and  in  some  the  cell  is  tightly  packed  with  relatively 
enormous  grains  (fig.  69).  Whenever  the  nuclei  show  at  all,  they 
are  irregular  in  outline,  poorly  defined,  and  almost  uniform  in 
texture.  Later,  the  stardi  is  dissolved,  and  the  contents  of  the 
pollen  grain  become  more  and  more  hom<^eneous,  until  in  the 
end  the  grain  is  filled  with  a  i^ranular  substance  staining  deeply 
and  uniformly  throughout.  In  the  best  prqiarations,  smne  of 
these  ceUs  still  showed  the  remains  of  the  nuclei;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  are  destined  to  go  to  pieces  (figs.  70-73). 
In  every  case  the  tube  nucleus  was  irregular  and  difficult  to  trace, 
but  often  the  two  male  nuclei,  although  very  small,  still  held  their 
shape  and  showed  separate  chromatin  masses.  Usually,  however, 
only  deeply  and  chara(  teristically  staining  masses  indicate  the 
remains  of  the  nuclei  ttigs.  71,  72.  75). 

Pollen  tube"  formation.  -H\pcrtrophy  of  the  pollen 
grains  may  be  due  to  high  osmotic  pressure  set  up  in  the  disinte- 
grating contents.  The  starch  formation  untloubtcdly  is  patho- 
logical. The  conditions  in  the  cell  that  induce  starch  formation 
probably  also  cause  other  changes,  which  lead  to  greatly  increased 
osmotic  pressure,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  sohition  <rf  the 
starch.  Very  frequently  these  large  pollen  grains  put  out  pollen 
tubes  through  all  three  of  the  germ  pores.  These  tubes  may  remain 
mere  bulbs  (fig.  72),  or  they  may  become  many  times  the  length 
of  the  cell  producing  them,  and  are  always  almost  solidly  filled 
with  the  dense  homogeneous  contents  of  the  mother  cell  (figs.  74, 
75).  Often  the  disorganizing  nuclei  migrate  into  the  tubes,  and  the 
pollen  grain  may  be  abnost  entireh'  emptied  (tig.  74).  The  tubes 
often  become  inflated  at  the  end,  as  if  under  pressure,  and  it 
appears  that  they  sometimes  burst. 
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The  explanation  of  these  tubes  seems  to  be  that  the  high  osmotic 
pressure  set  up  in  the  pollen  grain  literally  blows  the  distensible 
intine  out  through  the  germ  pores,  and  continues  elongation  of  the 
tube  as  long  as  the  pressure  is  maintained.  Presently  the  pressure 
goes  down  and  the  process  ceases,  it  may  be  that  the  retention  of 
some  semblance  of  organization  by  the  nuclei  indicates  that  the  cell 
is  not  dead,  and  that  lube  fomiation  is  a  weak  abnormal  growth 
process.  Finally,  the  contents  of  the  grain  begin  to  shrivel  (fig.  74), 
the  walls  become  wrinkled  and  collapse,  and  the  cell  dries  up. 
By  the  time  the  anthers  open,  little  or  no  trace  of  the  pollen  tubes 
remains,  and  the  nuclear  material  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  I 
would  estimate  that  99  per  cent  of  the  pollen  grains  undecgo  some 
such  df^eneration  process.  Very  infrequently  one  can  find  a 
grain  of  normal  size  with  the  nuclei  clearly  outlined,  lying  among 
the  hypertrophied  grains,  and  occasionally  one  or  two  of  the 
loculi  of  an  anther  will  contain  seemingly  normal  grains,  while  the 
remaining  loculi  are  filled  with  the  large  cytolyzed  grains. 

Fungus  invasions.  Such  a  mass  of  disorganizing  cells  would 
seem  to  be  particularly  favorable  material  for  the  growth  of  sapro- 
phytes. In  every  dehisced  anther  sectioned  there  was  an  abundant 
growth  of  an  unidentified  funp^us.  The  septate  hvphae  ramify 
everwhere  through  the  pollen  chambers  among  the  jjollen  grains, 
antl  in  a  very  few  instances  were  seen  penetrating  pollen  grains 
through  the  germ  jiores  (fig.  70),  but  with  the  api)earance  of  a 
chance  entrance,  rather  than  a  definite  exploitation  ol  the  contents 
of  the  grains.  It  may  be  stated  confidently  that  the  fungus  does 
not  attack  unopened  anthers,  for  it  never  was  present  until  alter 
the  anthers  had  opened.  In  those  anthers  where  the  fungus  had 
been  developing  longest  and  had  formal  a  felt  of  h^phae,  it  had 
produced  a  great  abundance  of  minute  spores. 

Degenerations  in  ovary. — ^Degenerations  just  as  widespread 
and  devastating  occur  in  the  ovary  also.  They  do  not  begin  so 
early  as  in  the  anthers,  never  having  been  observed  with  certainty 
before  reduction  is  completed  'figs  u.  ,12),  although  there  are 
faint  sugjiestions  that  even  during  ttu  second  reduction  division 
the  cells  may  not  be  entirely  healthy.  The  non-functioning  mega- 
^res  seem  to  degenerate  prematurely,  although  this  is  by  no 
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means  an  unusual  feature  in  angiosperms.  With  the  beginning 
of  enlargement  of  the  functioning  megaspore  the  degeneration 
process  becomes  apparent  (fi^s.  ^i,  ^2).  It  is  always  characterized 
by  increasinpj  density  of  both  cytoj^kism  and  nucleus,  plasmolysis  of 
the  CN'toplasm.  and  Imal  colla|>se  into  a  distorted  strand  in  the 
center  of  the  cell  (figs.  36,  37).  The  disturbance  occurs  with 
increasing  frequency  through  the  various  stages  of  embryo  sac 
formation.  2-  (figs.  39,  40,  41).  4-  (ll.^.  4O.  and  8-nucleale  ifig.  45) 
stages  being  found  in  more  or  less  adx  anced  degeneration,  until  by 
the  time  the  sac  should  be  mature,  scarcely  one  remains  untouched. 
In  all  the  sections  made  and  examined,  I  have  seen  just  one  normal 
appearing  embryo  sac.  It  is  not  a  case  of  having  overlooked  the 
stage,  for  repeatedly  late  buds  and  open  flowers  showed  the  remains 
of  sacs  in  all  stages  of  disorganization  (fig.  47). 

At  first,  and  in  early  embryo  sac  stages,  only  the  sac  itself  is 
involved,  but  later  the  entire  ovule  becomes  shriveled,  with  the 
individual  cells  deeply  staining.  If  the  process  has  begun  early 
enough,  it  involves  the  entire  ovaty  also.  An  <^n  flower,  therefore, 
may  show  all  parts  of  the  ovary  normal  except  the  embryo  sac 
(fig.  13).  or  both  embryo  sac  and  ONTile  may  be  degenerating  (fig.  14), 
or  the  entire  o\  ar\  may  be  shriveled  up,  brown,  and  dead,  a  mere 
husk  projecting  up  from  the  base  of  the  flower  (fig.  15). 

Degenerations  do  not  halt  here,  but  may  attack  those  ovaries 
in  which  eml)r\o  formation  has  begun.  At  any  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  fruit  the  oxTjle  may  collapse  about  the  embryo 
and  endospemi,  which  then  take  on  the  characteristic  dense, 
deeply  staining  appearance.  The  ovary  itself  appears  sometimes 
to  continue  normal  development,  at  least  for  a  time,  or  it  may 
follow  the  other  parts  in  degeneration.  Certainly  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  flowers  examined  in  section  contained  embryos, 
and  of  these  not  more  than  10  per  cent  had  the  ai^iearance  of 
being  able  to  reach  maturity  in  a  normal  manner. 

It  is  very  striking  that  in  every  case  a  plate  of  dense  impervious 
cells,  several  layers  thick,  was  formed  across  the  chahiza,  con« 
necting  at  the  edges  with  the  impervious  layer  over  the  outer 
integument  and  the  ovary  walls.  Other  and  irregular  patches  of 
similar  tissue  appear  in  the  funiculus,  often  seeming  to  involve 
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even  the  cells  of  the  o^'^llar  vascular  bunfllc  Cfigs.  13,  14.  20).  This 
bundle  flares  out  against  the  lower  side  of  the  im]xT\  ious  chalazal 
plate  ffig.  13),  and  there  is  no  passage  of  normal  cells  anywhere 
connecting  it  with  the  nucellus.  The  lower  end  of  the  bundle 
terminates  blindly  in  a  pvatch  of  permanently  thin-walled  paren- 
ch\ina.  with  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  vascular  system 
traversing  the  peduncle  and  brandling  to  supply  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  (figs.  19-21).  Below  this  parenchyma,  between 
the  traces  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  removed  by  8^10  paren- 
chyma cells  from  the  end  of  the  ovular  bundle,  the  bundle  of  the 
peduncle  terminates  in  a  broad  axial  mass  of  short  tracheids.  One 
thinks  of  the  patch  of  parenchyma  as  a  reservoir,  filled  from  the 
bottom  by  the  bundles  of  the  peduncle,  and  emptied  by  an  ovular 
bundle  dipping  into  the  top. 

Degenekatzons  in  entibe  inflorescence. — ^Degenerations 
are  not  always  confined  to  scattered  flowers,  but  may  involve  all 
the  flowers,  especially  the  terminal  portions  of  large  or  late  inflores- 
cences. The  earlier  in  the  development  of  the  inflorescence  that 
the  degeneration  processes  set  in,  the  larger  is  the  number  of 
flowers  involved. 

Abscissions.-  Accompanying  these  degenerations  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  parts  to  absciss.  There  is  a  delinite  abscission  layer 
formed  near  the  base  of  the  peduncle  (tjg.  16},  which  leads  to 
dropping  oli  of  those  flowers  in  which  extreme  early  degenerations 
have  appeared.  A  ring  of  epidermis  remabs  thin,  and  the  under- 
lying cortical  cells  remain  meristematic.  The  exact  method  of 
operation  has  not  been  followed;  it  is  probable  that  the  mechanism 
is  called  into  activity  by  the  same  causes  that  result  in  failure  of  the 
other  floral  parts. 

The  fully  developed  filament  of  the  stamen  is  a  short  thidc  stalk, 
traversed  by  a  small  vascular  bundle.  All  the  mature  stamens 
that  were  observ  ed  were  either  entirely  separated  from  the  flower, 
or  at  least  physiologic  ;ill\  separated,  by  disorganization  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  filaments.  The  epidermis  and  cortical  cells 
break  down,  leaving  the  anther  attached  hy  the  vascular  bundle 
only  '  lig  ro.7\  Soon  this  is  ^^evcrerl  also,  and  the  anther  is  held  in 
the  flower  only  by  the  floral  en\-elop,  to  be  dropped  out  upon 
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blooming.  The  slumj)  of  the  filanu-iit  continues  disorgani/.injr  until 
finally  only  frayed  out,  dried  remnants  remain  at  the  point  of 
insertion. 

Rk.sults  ov  DKGKNKKAiioNS.  W  here  degenerations  involve 
both  stamens  and  ovar>'  at  an  early  age,  the  entire  bud  drops 
before  opening.   A  large  percentage  of  the  flowers  of  an  inflores- 


Fir..  i6. — ^Lon);itu<iinal  siction  through  abscission  region  of  peduncle;  cells 
of  epidermis  are  strungl>  thickened,  and  those  of  cortex  are  for  the  must  part  differ- 
entiated beyond  point  of  further  divi«on«  except  in  definite  abscission  zone,  where 

divisions  .ire  still  in  [)ri>i;res>;  n<iti'  I.irm-  numt>cr  of  rcccntiv  (ii\  i(k'<i  ( cllv  in  'uh- 
epidcrmal  layer  on  Ictl  side;  iheir  subsequent  clungation  will  prixluce  ihe  strong 
curvature  of  peduncle;  X350. 

ccnce  is  lost  in  this  way.  Where  the  degenerations  involve  only 
the  stamens  or  only  the  carpels,  or  when  beginning  later  in  the 
(lexelopmcnt  of  the  tlower.  4  distinrt  tvpes  of  mature  flowers  are 

produied.  with  all  gradations  between. 

I.  Furutional  slaniinate  tlower'-.  in  which  an\'  number  of 
stamens,  from  one  to  all,  reach  maturity,  although  their  products 
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usually  are  not  functional.  The  ovary  usually  is  well  developed, 
but  the  embryo  sac  is  sterile  by  degeneration.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  equally  developed;  they  have  performed  their 
function  in  protecting  the  essential  organs  in  the  bud,  and  make  no 


Figs.  17  .21.— Types  ol  mature  flowers:  fig.  17,  Jran^vrrM  -cdion,  and  fig.  iq, 
longitudinal  section  of  a  functional  staminate  flower;  o\  ar\  is  present  but  sterile  by 
degeneration;  anther  on  left  in  fig.  19  nearly  severed  h>-  disorKanizatinn  of  filament 
at  (/;  I'li;  iS,  transverse  section,  and  fiR.  10,  lon{;itudina1  ^cttinn  of  fnm  tiona!  ovulate 
Huvvcr  at  early  stage  of  cmbryu  dcvclupmenl;  stamens  dcKcneralcd  and  di.sap|H;ared 
before  flower  opened;  fig.  21,  longitudinal  section  of  a  sterile  flower;  stamens  obliter- 
ated and  ovule  sterile  by  degenerations;  figs.  17, 18,  X30;  figs.  i9->i,  X 18. 
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further  growth.  The  flowers  have  accomplished  their  purpose 
with  the  development  of  pollen,  defective  though  that  may  be, 
aadsoon  wither  (figs.  17,  19). 

2.  Functional  ovulate  flowers,  from  whidi  all  the  stamens  have 
been  eliminated  by  degeneration  before  the  opening  of  the  flower. 
In  such  flowers  the  stamens  frequently  disappear  so  early  that 
the  points  of  insertion  are  no  longer  discernible,  and  even  the 
vascular  traces  have  almost  disappeared.  An  embryo  begins 
to  develop,  and  endosperm  formation  starts,  although  subse- 
quently degeneration  may  overtake  it,  resulting  either  in  death  of 
the  entire  flower,  or  in  development  of  a  pseudo-pai  ihcnocarpic 
fruit.  The  septals  remain  small,  but  the  petals  enlarge  as  pro- 
tective organs  and  develop  the  characteristic  tubercles  (figs.  18,  20). 

3.  Bisporungiate  flowers,  containing  both  functional  ovary  and 
functional  stamens.  They  are  very  rare;  I  have  sectioned  two 
such,  and  these  had  only  one  or  two  stam^  eadi. 

4.  Completely  sterile  floweis,  where  degenerations  have  occurred 
in  both  stamens  and  carpels  early  enough  to  cause  complete 
elimination  of  the  former,  but  not  severe  enough  to  cause  the  flower 
to  drop  before  blooming.  Tlie  ovary  may  be  in  any  condition  from 
fully  developed,  with  only  the  embryo  sac  defective,  to  a  mere 
dried  remnant  (fig.  21). 

Conclusions  as  to  significance  of  degenerations 

Such  degenerations  as  have  Ixen  described  look  toward  the 
complete  flimination  of  either  the  stamens  collectively  or  the 
caqK>ls.  The  process  seems  ver\-  se\erc,  and  results  in  a  high 
mortality,  not  only  of  flowers,  but  of  thi-  developing  fruits  as  well. 
It  is  a  case  ui  degeneration  during  liie  process  of  development, 
and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  arrested  development,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  production  of  staminodia,  and  whidi  looks  toward 
reduction  in  the  number  of  organs  in  the  cycle  involved. 

The  term  dioedsm  has  a  very  different  meaning  when  applied 
to  speimatophytes  and  when  applied  to  cryptogams.  In  the  latter 
it  is  assumed  that  separation  of  the  sexes  to  distinct  male  and 
female  gametophytes  is  a  phenomenon  based  on  heredity^  and 
determined  by  chromatic  constitution,  and  that  the  separation 
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occurs  during  the  reduction  divisions.  When  the  differentiation  is 
pushed  farther  back,  however,  until  the  sporophytes  producing  the 
two  kinds  of  spores  are  likewise  differentiated,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  chromatic  constitution  can  be  made  to  explain  the  situation. 
It  is  tn  this  later  and  secondary  phase  of  sex  segregation  that  the 
term  dioecisni  is  aj)i)lied  in  seed  plants.  The  view  has  been 
expressed  in  scattered  papers  that  the  particular  species  under 
investigation  have  been  rendered  diclinous  by  failun-  of  either 
the  stamen  or  the  ovules  to  jiroduce  luiuiional  ^'ametophytes,  and 
that  this  process  has  been  carried  a  step  farther,  to  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  functioning  stamens  in  some  (ovulate)  plants, 
and  to  the  complete  suppression  of  functioning  ovaries  in  other 
(staminate)  plants.  Thb  view  has  been  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery that  more  or  less  perfect  essential  organs  may  produce 
few  or  no  functional  sexual  products. 

Rumex  seems  a  particularly  favorable  group  for  the  study  of 
this  process,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  shows  convincing  evidence  for 
the  origin  of  dicliny,  and  finally  of  dioecism,  by  degenerations 
during  ontogenesis.  The  members  of  the  section  Lapathum, 
including  R.  crispm,  are  variously  described  in  manuals  as  having 
hermaphrodite,  polygamo-monoecious,  polygamo-dioecious.  andro- 
monoecious,  gy no-dioecious,  etc.,  flowers,  while  those  belonging  to 
the  AcETOSA  section  are  described  as  dioin  ious.  In  R.  crispus,  at 
least,  the  appearance  of  the  mature  flowers  evidently  is  misleading, 
for  sections  show  that  the  apparently  perfect  tlt)wirs  are  almost 
invariably  functionally  staminate;  the  aj>])arentl\  staminate 
flowers  are  really  such,  while  the  apparently  ovulate  may  be 
either  functionally  ovulate  or  completely  sterile.  These  conditions 
are  brought  about  by  degeneration  at  various  stages  in  oogenesis 
and  spennatogenesis,  and  not  by  arrested  development.  The 
result,  even  in  the  seemingly  perfect  fiowers  of  R.  crispuSy  is  physio- 
logical dicliny. 

Roth  (8)  found  in  species  of  section  Acetosa,  which  are 
usually  exclusively  dioecious,  that  sometimes  hermaphrodite  and 
e\  en  staminate  flowers  arc  produced,  but  that  the  j)ollen  is  defective 
in  every  case;  others  have  found  the  same  situation.  All  the  species 
in  section  Lapathum  that  he  investigated  produced  hermaphrodite 
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flowers  at  first,  and  ovulate  flowers  almost  exclusively  later  in  the 
season.  He  found  nunurous  instances  of  degenerating  embryo 
sacs  in  R.  Acelosa.  I  ha\t'  t-xainined  a  i^rcai  many  sections  of 
R.  Acctosiila,  and  found  no  instance  of  such  behavior.  Il  would 
seem  that  degenerations  in  the  ovary  are  much  less  frequent  in  the 
dioecious  species  than  in  the  so-called  hermaphro<iite.  and  that 
when  the  ovulate  plants  occasionally  produce  stamens,  all  the 
pollen  is  functionless. 

The  conclusion  is  that  Rumex  fonnerh-  produced  only  hermaph* 
rodite  flowers^  and  that  by  degenerations  in  the  stamens  and  in  the 
carpels  the  condition  has  been  attained  such  as  is  found  in  R. 
crispus^  and  the  species  of  section  Lapathum  in  general,  where  the 
inflorescence  contains  a  mixture  of  physiologically  staminate^ 
physiologically  ovulate,  a  few  bisporangiate,  and  many  CCHn- 
pletely  sterile  flowers.  This  is  phyaological  dicliny.  The  process 
has  been  carried  farther  in  some  fmis,  resulting  in  segr^tilMl  of 
the  staminate  and  ovulate  flowers  to  separate  plants,  as  is  now 
the  case  in  the  species  in  section  Acetos.\.  That  these  latter 
forms  have  been  deri\  ed  from  bisporangiate  or  monoecious  ancestors 
is  indicated  by  the  occasional  producli<in  of  stamens  on  "ovulate" 
plants.  That  this  derivation  has  betn  duf  to  degenerations  is 
indicated  hy  the  sterility  of  the  staminate  structures  when  they 
are  iormeti. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  stamens  are  more  readily  eliminated 
from  the  flowers  than  are  the  ovules.  They  start  degenerating 
earlier  in  their  development,  and  it  is  very  common  for  all  trace  of 
them  to  be  lost  by  the  time  the  flower  opens,  while  the  ovules - 
invariably  persist  in  physiologically  staminate  flowers,  and  very 
frequently  are  defective  only  in  the  embryo  sac. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  degeneration  processes  favor  the  occur- 
rence of  apogamy.  Not  only  does  degeneration  result  in  elimina- 
tion of  stamens  from  many  flowers,  but  it  results  also  in  sterility  of 
the  pollen  that  is  produced  by  nonnal  anthers.  Dioecism  would 
render  pollination  by  the  small  amount  of  pullcn  remaining  normal 
a  very  uncertain  process.  FinalK  .  it  is  altogeihi  r  ]>ossible  that 
when  the  degeneration  process  in  the  o\ary  is  but  weakly  mani- 
fested, it  ma>-  interfere  with  reduction  in  the  megaspore  mother 
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cell,  and  may  account  for  the  long  wait  in  the  prophase  of  the 
heterot>'pic  mitosis^  and  the  subsequent  completion  of  the  division 
as  a  t>i)ic  mitosis,  as  has  been  rqieatedly  reported  for  well  maiked 
apogamous  plants. 

The  strong  tendency  to  failure  in  the  sexual  process  may  also 
contribute  to  the  development  of  highly  successful  methods  of 
vegetative  propagation.  Nearly  all  the  species  of  section  Lapa- 
TKtJM  perennate  by  strong  storage  tap  roots  crowned  by  a  short 
stem  region,  or  by  storage  rhizomes,  and  all  propagate  very  freely 
by  detached  fragments  of  these  underground  stems.  R.  Acetosella 
propagates  by  long  lateral  roots  which  prorluce  new  plants  at 
intervals.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  patches  of  the  plant  are  dense 
growths  of  almost  exclusivt'l\  staminatc  or  o\-ulate  plants.  This  is 
what  would  be  expected  to  result  from  such  vegetuti\  e  propagation, 
and  would  i)e  a  curious  segregation  to  result  from  ))lants  j)r<)duced 
to  an\  great  extent  from  seeds.  All  the  e\idenee  I  have  seen 
points  to  apogani)  m  K.  Acetosella;  seed  production  is  ver)  scanty 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  flower  buds,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  fruits  are  empty.  A  considerable  number  of  seedlings 
scattered  about  in  patches  of  ovulate  plants  indicates  that  many  of 
the  seeds  are  viable. 

From  the  great  number  of  didinous  angiosperm  flowers  that 
contain  remnants  of  the  other  organs,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  degeneration  processes  here  described  are  of  wide- 
spreatl  occurrence,  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  group  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms.  It  is  planned  to  make  a 
study  of  die  liny  in  the  future,  in  the  effort  to  substantiate  or  • 
disprove  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  dicliny  as  the  result  of 
degenerations 

The  cause  of  lhe>e  ilegenerati;)n<  is  not  known.  The  few  authors 
who  ha\r  discussed  the  problem  all  agree  that  faulty  nutrition  is 
important,  if  not  as  the  direct  cause,  at  least  in  prochu  ing  (ondi- 
tions  that  call  the  phenomenon  into  activity.  IiuiFM.\.\.s  15) 
.suppo.scd  that  the  embryos  of  R.  AcitoseUa  and  other  dioecious 
plants  are  sexless,  and  that  sex  is  determined  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  seedling  b)  the  conditions  under  which  the\  germinate. 
<iARTXER  (4)  used  the  evidence  in  the  reverse  order,  and  thought 
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that  degenerations  in  the  stamens  and  o\^les  are  "caused  by  the 
inherent  tendency  in  the  species  to  become  dioecious."  "Faulty 
nutrition*'  is  so  indellnite  and  vague,  and  includcN  siuh  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an 
adequate  explanation.  It  is  more  probably  a  condition  which  calls 
into  greater  activnty  certain  fundamental  and  at  present  unknown 
causes  ol  degeneration  that  arc  always  present  in  a  wide  range  of 
angiosperm  forms.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  peculiar  detached 
vascular  bundle  of  the  ovule  may  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  ovule  in  later  stages.  This  bundle  never  has  been  found  con^ 
nected  with  the  general  vascular  system  of  the  peduncle,  even  in 
those  infrequent  instances  when  the  embryo  and  endospenn  seem 
to  be  developing  normally.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  immedi- 
ate cause  for  later  degenerations  in  the  ovule,  th^  still  remains  no 
hint  of  the  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  ovular  vascular  bundle  to 
make  proper  connections. 

SlRASBURGER  (lo)  concluded  from  his  study  of  the  species  of 
EuALCHEMiLLA  that  Sterility  is  the  result  of  excessive  mutation.  It 
seems  clear  that  sterility,  partial  or  complete,  results  from  degenera- 
tions, and  probably  such  degenerations  are  the  only  morphological 
causes  oi  sterility.  It  might  follow  then  that  excessive  mut;ition 
is  the  cause  of  sterility,  or  it  may  be  that  mutating  species  are  only 
more  susceptible  to  degenerations. 

Jeffrey  (6)  l)eliev(  s  that  sti  rility  is  the  result  of  hybridization. 
Again,  it  is  a  question  whether  hybridity  is  a  fundamental  cause,  or 
only  produces  physiological  conditions  that  activate  a  more  or  less 
*  latent  t«idency  to  degenerations.  If  hybridity  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  the -degenerations  that  lead  to  sterility,  and  the  theory  that 
these  degenerations  lead  to  dicliny,  apogamy,  and  the  development 
of  successful  methods  of  vegetative  propagation  should  prove  to  be 
correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  all  hybrids  are  tending  toward 
these  states.  Probably  the  evidence  would  not  support  this 
reasoning.  It  is  more  probable  that  there  exists  no  causal  relation 
between  the  hybrid  state  and  degenerations,  except  as  phy^ological 
conditions  in  hybrids  favor  such  processes. 

DoRSKV  (2)  concludes  from  a  study  of  grape  hybrids  that 
"hybridity  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  sterility,"  and  that  ''pollen 
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Sterility  in  the  grape  is  only  a  step  toward  functional  dicliny.  " 
All  the  scanty  published  evidence  I  have  seen  seems  to  support  this 
conclusion. 

Summary 

1.  (>r<::anogeny  is  normal,  with  slight  delay  in  appearance  of 

petals  and  carpels, 

2.  The  mcgaspore  mother  cell  ]>n)duces  a  tetrad  of  nie^aspores, 
the  innermost  of  which  functions.  The  haploid  chromosome 
number  is  32. 

3.  The  embryo  sac  is  of  the  ordinary  8-nucIcatc  t\pe. 

4.  Microsporogenous  tissue  is  formed  from  the  primary  sporogc- 
nous  cell  by  3-4  successive  divisions,  and  reduction  is  normal. 
The  haploid  chromosome  number  is  32. 

5.  The  mature  pollen  grain  contains  two  male  nuclei,  the 
progeny  of  a  definite  generative  cell. 

6.  There  is  good  negative  evidence  both  for  and  against  the 
occurrence  of  fertilization.  This  raises  the  question  whether  some 
of  the  megaspore  mother  cells  may  not  undergo  reduction,  while 
others  only  simulate  reduction  and  give  rise  to  a  diploid  embryo 
sac,  the  latter  only  producing  embryos  by  the  apogamous  develop- 
ment of  the  egg. 

7.  Widespread  rlecenerations  occur:  (a)  in  any  or  all  oi  the 
anthers,  at  an\'  >ta^e  from  the  sporonenous  initial  to  the  mature 
pollen  grain,  and  ma\-  invoU  e  otdy  the  sj)orogenous  tissue  and  its 
product*;,  or  the  entire  anther,  in  the  ovary,  at  an\'  >tage  from 
the  functioning  megaspore  to  tlie  maturing  fruit,  and  may  invoi\'e 
only  the  embryo  sac,  ur  both  embryo  sac  and  ovule,  or  the  entire 
ovary;  (c)  in  entire  inflorescences. 

8.  M<»t  pollen  grains  undergo  cytolysb,  with  abundant  starch 
formation,  conspicuous  enlargement,  and  the  formation  of  "pollen 
tubes." 

9.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  pollen  grains  and  embryo  sacs  have 
the  appearance  of  being  functional. 

ID.  An  unidentified  fungus  invades  the  anthers  after  ddhiscence, 

ramifying  among  but  rarely  penetrating  the  pollen  grains. 

II.  There  is  a  deiinite  abscission  layer  near  the  base  of  the 
peduncle,  cutting  ofi  either  before  or  after  blooming  those  flowers 
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in  which  both  stamens  and  ovary  arc  early  involved  in  strong 
degenerations.  There  is  also  a  degeneration  of  the  filament  cells, 
severing'  the  maturing  anthers. 

1 2.  Four  tvpes  of  mature  llowers  are  {jroduced  by  these  degenera- 
tions: ia)  physiologically  staminate,  although  the  pollen  may  or 
ma\-  not  be  functional  (the  ovary  is  functionless) ;  (6)  physio- 
logic aiis  ovulate,  the  stamens  having  been  completely  eliminated  by 
degeneration;  (c)  bisporangiate,  having  both  stamens  and  ovary 
functional  (very  rare) ;  {d)  completely  st»ile,  having  functionless 
ovary,  and  stamens  completely  eliminated. 

.  13.  It  is  suggested  that  these  degenerations  may  be  of  wide- 
spread  occttrrence,  and  probably  are  the  cause  of  (a)  dicliny,  and 
finally  dioecism,  and  (6)  apogamy,  and  that  (c)  they  favor  the 
development  of  successful  methods  of  ve^tative  propagation. 

14.  The  cause  of  such  degenerations  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is 
suggested  that  deficient  nutrition,  excessive  mutation,  and  hybridity 
bear  no  causal  relation  to  degeneration,  excq>t  as  they  may  create 
physiological  conditions  favorable  for  it. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  J.  M.  Coulter.  Dr.  C.  J.  Chamberlain, 
and  Dr.  VV.  J.  G.  Land  for  their  interest  and  assistance  throughout 
the  course  of  this  investigation. 

EwiNO  Christian  Culleue 
Allahabad,  India 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XVII-XIX 

Figs.  33-75  were  all  drawn  at  an  initial  magnification  of  X1460.  with  the 
exception  oi  figs.  26  and  60,  which  were  X4400;  aU  figures  have  been  reduced 

one-half. 

Fig.  23— Longitudinal  section  of  young  nuceUus,  showing  archesporial  cell 

terminating  a  definite  axial  row 

Fig.  23. — ^Archesporial  ceil  divided  inlo  primary  wall  cell  and  megasporc 
mother  cell. 

Fig.  34. — ^Nucellus  with  2  megaspoie  mother  cells,  both  in  prophase  of 

hetcrot>'pic  mitosis. 

Fig.  25. — Megaspore  mother  cell  in  prophase  of  heterotypic  mitosis;  wail 
cells  have  divided  periclinally. 

Fh;.  26.— Diakitu  in  megasporc  mother  cell,  showing  33  pairs  of  chiomO" 
somes,  the  haploid  numfx-r;  reconstructed  from  3  sections. 

Fig.  37.— Spindle  of  heterotypic  mitosis  in  megaspore  mother  cell;  plas- 
molysis  may  possibly  indicate  initial  stage  of  degeneration. 

Fif.  28. — Normal  tetrad  of  mcKnsporps 

I-IG.  39. — Early  degeneration  of  outer  3  megasporcs  of  tetrad. 

Fig.  30. — dinner  cell  has  preceded  outer  ui  homoiotypic  mitosis. 

Fig.  31. — ^Early  degeneration  of  fuBCtioning  megaspore. 

Fig.  32. — Degeneration  of  fiinrtioninp  mcpa«?pore  at  a  slightly  later  Stage. 

Fig.  33.— Normal  growth  of  functioning  megas[x>re. 

Figs.  34, 3s.^Nonnal  functioning  megaspotcs  fully  enlarged. 

Figs.  .^6,  37.— Degeneration  of  fully  t  iil.ir^icd  functioning  megaspores. 

Fk;.  38. — Normal  3-nucleate  stage  of  embrj'o  sac. 

Fig.  3g.— Early  stage  in  degeneration  of  embrjo  sac  in  3-nucleate  stage. 
Figs.  40,  41. — Same,  more  advanced. 
Fic.  42. — Normal  4-niKle:i»p  st.TRc  of  embrjo  sac. 
Fig.  43. — Dcgeueration  of  embryo  sac  in  4-nucIeale  stage. 
Fig.  44. — ^Normal  S-nucleate  stage  of  embryo  sac  just  beginning  mature 
organization. 

Kir,.  4-,  —  T)rj:<'ncration  of  t  nihr\-o  <ar  in  Smirleate  stage. 
KiG.  40.  -.Normal  tuily  developed  embryo  sat. 

Fig.  47. — ^Fully  developed  embryo  sac  in  advanced  degeneration,  appar- 
ently after  a  long  wail  for  fertilization. 

Fk..  48.  — Transverse  section  of  portion  oi  a  young  anther,  showing 

archesporial  cells. 

Fig.  49. — ^Archesporial  cell  divided  into  primary  parietal  cell  and  primary 
microsporogenous  celt. 
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Fig.  50.— rrimary  roicro-^p<"'(>KCQOus  celJs  beginning  to  degenerate; 
antidinal  dmsion  preceded  usual  pcridinal  in  tfcbe^Kwe. 

FkG.  51.— Primary  microsporogenous  cdl  in  advanced  degeneration. 

Flo,  52. — First  division  in  normal  primary  microsporogenous  cell. 

Flo.  53- — Degeneration  re^tricied  to  a  single  ccU  (in  transverse  section) 
of  early  microsporogenous  tisiiue. 

Fig.  S4> — ^Degeneration  of  isolated  cdls  in  later  microsporogenous  ttssue. 

Fig.  55.— Advanced  degeneration  of  entire  mass  of  microsporogenous 
cells;  wall  cells  are  also  involved. 

Fig.  56. — Same  at  a  later  stage  of  development ;  wall  cells  nearly  normal. 

Fig.  57. — Portion  of  normal  anther  at  synapsis  of  microspore  mother 
cdls. 

FiG.  5S. — ^Same  stage,  with  premature  degeneration  of  tapetum. 

Fig.  59. — Same  stage,  with  microsporogenous  tissue  completely  dis^ 
organized^  middle  wall  layer  and  tapetum  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  60.— Dialdnesis  stage  of  heterotsTpic  mitosis  in  ncHrmal  microspore 
mother  cell,  showing  33  pairs  of  diiomosomes,  the  hapkud  number;  reoQn» 
struct ed  from  2  sections. 

Fig.  61. —  1  ransverse  section  ot  ioculus  of  collapsed  anther,  in  which  dcgen- 
mting  sporogenous  tissue  has  just  completed  reduction;  tapetum  shows 
variety  of  nuclear  situations,  and  is  still  functional. 

Fig.  62. — Tetrad  of  microspores  in  various  stages  of  degeneration. 

Fig.  63. — Probably  normal  disorganization  of  tapetum  at  a  time  when  the 
microspores  are  well  differentiated,  although  apparently  beginning  to  degener- 
ate. 

Fig.  64. — .Apparently  normal  microspore.  ■ 
Fig.  65. — Microspore  degenerating. 

Fig.  66. — Microspore  with  walls  completely  differentiated,  in  advanced 
degeneration. 

Fig.  67.— Aiq»arently  nearly  normal  pollen  grain  with  generative  cell 

organized. 

Fig.  68.— Same,  showing  beginning  of  h>'pertrophy  and  starch  acciunula- 
tion. 

Fig.  69. — ^IlM^ertrophied  poIU  n  grain,  packed  with  large  starch  grains. 

Fig.  70.— Th  pcTtrnphied  pollen  grain  with  contents  beginiiing  to  dis- 
organize, penetrated  by  a  fungus  hypha. 

Fig.  71.— Hypertiophied  pollen  grain  with  contents  in  advanced  dis- 
organisation. 

Fig.  72. — ^Same,  with  hr^jinning  of  pollen  tube  formation. 

Fig.  73. — Hyperirophied  pollen  grain,  with  contents  disorganized  to 
homogeneous  mass  and  beginning  to  collapse. 

FiG.  74. — ^Portion  of  hyperirophied  poUen  grain  with  well  devdoped  pdlen 
tube;  disorganized  nmlci  ^till  in  grain. 

Fig.  75.— H^'pertrophied  pollen  grain  with  long  pollen  tube  into  which 
remains  of  disorganized  nuclei  have  migrated. 
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NOTES  ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  TR££S.   HI.   TILIA.  I 

C.  S.  Sarcekt 

The  results  of  a  study  of  the  lindens  of  the  United  States  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years  will  be  found  in  these  notes.  It  is  based 
on  observations  of  these  trees  in  the  forest  and  the  examination  of 
a  large  collection  of  herbarium  material  gathered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  lindens  grow. 

To  understand  a  species  of  TUia  properly  4  collections  are 
needed:  the  first  made  in  early  spring  to  show  the  unfolding  leaves, 
the  second  in  early  summer  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  the  third 
6  or  8  weeks  later  when  the  fruit  is  mature,  and  the  fourth  in  winter 
for  the  winter  buds.  Many  of  these  trees  grow  in  regions  where 
summer  collectinj^  presents  many  difficulties  and  causes  much  dis- 
comfort; the  trees  do  not  always  flower  every  year,  and  the  fruit 
often  does  not  mature  or  is  destroyed  in  storms  before  it  is  ripe. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  American  lindens  are  poorly 
represented  in  the  older  herbaria  and  that  botanists  depending  on 
collections  in  herbaria  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  represmtatives  of  the  genus  in  this  country. 

Even  with  abundant  material  it  is  difficult  to  find  characters  by 
which  the  different  species*  and  their  varieties  can  be  satisfactorily 
arranged.  In  most  of  the  large  genera  of  trees  many  of  the  species 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  bark,  but  the  bark  of  the  American 
lindens  varies  so  little  that  it  has  no  value  in  determining  species. 
The  branchlcts  of  some  species  are  stouter  than  others*  but  stout 
and  slender  branchlets  are  often  found  on  the  same  tree.  Their 
color  is  uniform  on  some  species,  but  on  others  \  aries  from  yellow 
or  pale  brown  to  red;  on  some  species  the  branchlcts  are  glabrous 
and  on  othir>  thL\  are  piiUrvrrnf .  but  in  some  species  glabrous  and 
pubescent  l)ran(  hl(  i>  are  it  in  i  i  n  the  <^nme  tree.  In  a  few  >peeies 
a  good  character  is  found  in  liw  wmier  bud--.  l)ut  on  other  s[)ccies 
the  buds  may  be  giabrou-  or  pul)e>^  ent.  Except  in  size,  there  is  no 
constant  character  in  the  liowers,  and  the  fruit,  altlmuL^li  it  varies 
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sliphtly  in  si/.e,  is  always  globose,  depressed  j^lolio-^e,  slightly  ovoid, 
or  ellipsoidal,  fruits  of  these  different  forms  (H  c  urriiiii  in  the  same 
>{)(■(  ies  and  some  ot  them  un  thr  same  tree.  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  leaves  vary  on  ditTereiil  hrariches  of  the  same  tree,  but 
their  serration  and  venation  have  sometimes  specific  impor- 
tance. The  only  constant  and  reliable  diaracter,  however,  which  I 
have  found  for  distinguishing  the  species  is  in  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  hairy  covering  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  in 
the  nature  of  this  covering  when  it  exists,  and  the  following 
arrangement  of  the  species  is  based  on  these  characters.  The 
color  of  the  hairs,  however,  cannot  be  depended  on;  on  some  species 
the  hairs  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  are  constantly  white,  but 
in  other  species  they  are  brown  or  white  (in  different  tree-  and  on 
others  they  are  white  on  the  leaves  of  lower  branches  and  brown  on 
those  of  upper  branches.  When  it  is  possible  to  make  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  trees  growini^  to*^ether  in  an  a!>oretum  where 
the\'  ean  l)e  watehefl  through  the  year  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  some  of  the  characters  which  now  seem  constant  <  annot  be 
dependefl  on  and  that  another  arrangement  of  this  group  will  be 
necessary. 

Unfortunately  the  lintlen.-.  liist  known  from  North  America 
were  described  in  Europe,  often  from  cultivated  trees,  and  the 
material  on  which  these  descriptions  were  made  was  insufficient 
and  is  often  no  longer  in  existence.  There  is  therefore  still  some 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  correct  names  of  a  few  species. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  G. 
Harbison,  Professor  R.  S.  Cocks,  and  Mr.  E.  J,  Palmer,  who  have 
patiently  and  industriously  collected  TUia  material  for  the  Arbo- 
retum and  made  possible  these  notes. 

(  ()NS1'K( n  S  OF  THK  SI'Kl  lES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Surfacf  of  the  !<tiv<^*;  plahrous  at  maturity 

Lc-avcs  gliibfous  or  almost  glabrous  when  ihcy  unfold,  coarsely  serrate. 
Leaves  luroishcd  with  conspicuous  tufts  of  axilkuy  hairs,  their  lower  sur> 
face  light  green  and  lustrous;  pediceb  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous 

■  I.  r.  gliihrtt 

Lcavt>  ii-Ti  ilIy  without  lulls  of  axillary  hairs,  their  lower  surface  not 
lustrous;  iHciiccls  densely  hoary  lomcnlosc  2.  T.  nuda 
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Leaves  hoar>'  tomcntosc  when  ihey  untold. 
Leaves  soon  glabrous. 
Leaves  coarsely  serrate  with  stout  teeth,  their  veinlets  conspicuous; 

branchlels  sioui,  bright  retl  3.  T.  tmulosa 


Leaves  finely  serrate  with  straight  or  innir\Cfl  teeth,  their  veinlets  less 
conspicuous;  branchlcts  slender,  pale  reddish  brown,  .4.  T.  liUoralis 
Leaves  crenately  serrate,  glaucesccnt  on  the  lower  surface 

5.  T.  frem-serrala 

Leaves  covered  Ix-low  early  in  the  season  with  articulate  hairs,  becoming 

plnhroiis  or  nearly  glabrous. 

Leaves  ihin,  coarsely  serrate,  green  or  glautesteiil  on  the  lower  surface, 
with  or  without  tufts  of  axillary  hairs;  summer  shoots  not  pubescent 

6.  T.  floridiitta 

Leave?  suhroriaftous,  finely  ^Jorrato.  bluish  preen  and  lustrous  below 
early  in  the  season;  tufts  ol  axillary  hairs  minute,  usually  wanting; 

summer  shoots  pubescent  7.  7".  Cocksii 

Surface  of  the  leaves  pubescent  below  during  the  season. 
Lower  surface  of  the  leaves  covered  with  short  gray  firmly  attached  pubes- 
cence; tufts  of  a.\il]ar>-  hain;  not  conspicuous.   8.  7'.  tu-^hila 

Lower  surface  oi  the  leaves  covered  with  articulate  easily  detached  hairs. 
Branchlels  without  straight  hairs. 
Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  usually  obliquely  truncate  at  base,  glabrous 

above,  their  pubescence  brownish  or  while   g.  T.  caroliniana 

Leaves  oblong-ovaie.  cordate  or  obliquely  cordate  at  base,  pubescent 

above  early  in  ihe  season  lo.  7'.  ttxatia 

Leaves  semiorbtcular  to  broadly  ovate,  abruptly  short -pointed,  deeply 

and  usually  symmetrically  cordate  at  base  11.  T,  plumtra 

Branchlcts  covered  with  straight  hairs;  leaves  ovate,  abruptly  short- 
pointefl.  ohhV|^iP  .Tnrl  trunrale  at  base  i?.  7"  lasiofhiia 

Surface  of  the  leaves  lomcniose  below  during  the  season  with  close  firmly 
attached  tomentum. 

Tomentum  white,  gray,  or  brown;  leaves  usually  glabrous  on  the  upper  sur- 
face;  branchlels  and  winter  buds  glabrous  (occasionally  pubescent  in 

varieties  of  no  1 3). 

Branchlels  slender;  petioles  not  more  than  4  cm.  long;  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  acuminate  or  abrui)ily  jKiinted,  obliciue  and  truncate  or  cordate- 
at  base;  tomentum  on  the  leaves  of  upper  branches  often  brown; 

flowers  3  5-5  mm.  long  i.V  7'.  lutrrophyHa 

Branchlcts  stout;  petiole?  up  to  7  cm.  in  length:  !en\es  oblonp  ova'e. 
acuminale.  obliquely  truncate  al  base;  tomentum  always  while,  liowt-rs 

lo-ia  mm.  long  14.  F.  montkda 

Tomentum  pale  or  brownish:  leaves  thickly  covered  above  early  in  the 
season  with  fascicled  hairs;  branchlcts  tomentosc;  winter  buds  pul>es<  ent 

15.  2'.  georgiaiia 
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I.  TiLiA  GLABXA  Vent. — TUia  amencana  var.  a  densifiora  V. 

Engler,  Monog.  Tjjiia,  137  (in  part).  1909;  TUia  amencana  var. 
densifiora  f.  megalodonta  V.  Engler,  I.e.  139.  1909;  TUia  amcrkaud 
var.  densiflora  f.  laxiflora  V.  Engler,  l.c.  140.  1969. — For  the 
northern  lime  tree  with  glabrous  l^ves  the  name  TUia  americana 
has  been  adopted  in  recent  years  by  all  authors  who  have  written 
on  American  trees.  LiNNAEUS.  however,  based  his  species  on  the 
Tilia  florihus  ncctariis  instruclis  of  Kalm.  quoting  as  synonyms 
of  Kalm  s  species  the  Tilia  Joliis  majorihus  mm  romUis  of  Clayton 
and  the  Tilia  amplissimis  glabris  joliis,  nosirati  similis  of  Plukenet 
Mant.  181.  Kalm's  specimen  is  not  in  the  Linnaean  Herbarium, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it  from  the  description,  which  applies 
as  well  to  anyone  of  the  j  species  which  Kalm  may  have  seen. 
Indeed  both  T.  ntghxia  and  T,  UUrophylla  MickauxU  are  miare 
common  in  the  part  df  the  country  which  he  visited  than  the  tree 
whidi  recent  authors  have  called  T,  americana,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  Kauc's  plant.  Clayton's  description  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  northern  ^brous  tree,  for  it  is  not  known  to  grow  in  Clay* 
ton's  regicMi;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if  more  than  one 
species  was  included  in  Linnaeus'  T.  americana  or,  if  the  name  was 
applied  only  to  one  species,  what  that  species  was.  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  give  up  ^tirely  the  name  of  T.  americana  Linnaeus.  This 
name  was  taken  up  by  Miller  in  the  eighth  edition  of  The 
Gardeners  Dictionary,  but  the  leaves  of  Miller's  T.  americana 
are  described  as  "subtus  jmIosis,"  and  his  species  is  probably  the 
T.  neglecia  of  Spach.  which  is  now  known  to  be  an  old  inhabitant 
of  European  gardens.  Aitox's  description  in  the  Hortus  Kenrnsis. 
"T.  fl(frihus  ncciurio  instructis,  foliis  projiindis  cordali^  argute 
serratis  glabris,  '  well  describes  the  northern  glabrous  tree,  although 
he  follows  Linnaeus  in  calling  it  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 
The  r.  caraiiniana  of  Makshall  but  not  of  Miller  is  probably 
the  northern  tree,  and  his  T,  americana  with  leaves  a  little  hairy 
underneath  is  evidently  T.  neglecta,  which  is  the  common  species  in 
Marshall's  region.  If  the  T,  americana  of  Linnaeus  is  rejected, 
it  is  necessary  to  determme  what  name  should  be  adopted  for  it. 
The  next  name  used  for  this  tree  is  T,  glabra  of  Ventenat,  published 
in  1800,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  name  which  should  be  adopted 
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for  it,  as  it  was  by  Nuttall,  DeCantolue,  Hooker,  Darlington, 
and  other  authors.  In  his  description  Ventenat  speaks  of  the 
leaves  as  "d'abord  I^geremmt  pubescent,  ensuite  parfaitement 
glabre,*'  which  is  correct,  for  although  the  young  leaves  are  often 
entirely  glabrous  they  are  sometimes  furnished  for  a  few  days 
after  they  unfold  with  scattered  articulate  hairs  on  the  upper  sur- 
face  and  on  the  lower  surface  with  soft  pale  hairs  which  are  most 
abundant  on  the  midribs  and  veins.' 

2.  Tilia  nuda,  n.sp. — Tilia  pubescens  var.  a  Ailonii  V.  Engler, 
Monog.  Tilia,  128  (in  part).  1909;  Tilia  atncricana  var.  a  densi flora 
V.  Fngler.  I.e.  137  (insdmuch  as  relates  to  Houston,  Texas).  1909; 
Tilia  americana  probably  of  many  authors  but  not  of  Linnaeus.— 
Leaves  thin,  ovate,  abruptly  {>ointed  at  apex,  obliquely  truncate 
or  unsymnu'lrically  cordate  at  l)asc.  coarsely  serrate  with  long, 
slender,  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  conspicuously  glandular  teeth; 
as  they  unfold,  dark  red  and  sparingly  pubescent  on  the  midribs  and 
veins,  glabrous  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  without  or  very  rarely 
with  small  axillary  tufts,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  pale 
yellow-green  on  the  lower  surface,  10-12  cm.  long,  7-9  cm.  wide; 
'  petioles  slender,  glabrous,  5-6  cm.  in  length.  Flowers  8^10  mm. 
long,  on  hoary  tomentose  pedicels,  in  broad  usually  10-  or  1 2-  some- 
times 30-  or40-flowered  long-branched  glabrous  corymbs;  peduncle 
glabrous,  the  free  portion  2-3  cm.  in  laigth,  the  bract  glabrous, 
oblong,  often  slightly  falcate,  cuneate  or  rounded  at  base,  rounded 
at  apex,  short-stalked,  1-3  cm.  wide;  sepals  acut^  rusty  tomentose 
on  the  outer  surface,  glabrous  on  the  inner  surface;  petals  oblong- 
ovate,  narrowed  at  the  rounded  apex;  staminodia  oblong-obovate, 
rounded  at  the  broad  a{)ex.  style  glabrous.  Fruit  subglobose  to 
depressed -globose,  covered  with  rusty  tomentum,  6-7  mm.  in 
diameter. 

■  Ventenat's  paper  on  TUia  was  read  in  i7gg  and  published  in  1802  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Uimoires  de  PAcad.  Set.  Paris.  \  se(>anite  of  this  paper  with  the  same 
paginatiun  appeared  the  same  year,  but  a  Spanish  translation  without  the  illustrations 
was  published  in  Madrid  in  May  1800  with  the  title  Miinai^rafKi  dd  i^hwro  Tilo  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  AnaUs  dc  Historia  .Satural.  The  correct  citation,  therefore,  of 
Ventenat's  American  spedei  is  T.  ^abra  Ventenat  in  An.  Hist.  Nat.  a:63.  iSoo; 
T.  plAescens  Ventenat  in  .\n.  Hist.  Nat.  2:6].  iSoo;  T.  puhcMcns  var.  Uptophyila 
Ventenat  in  An.  Hist.  Nat.  2:64.  tSoof  J.  keUropkylla  Ventenat  in  Ao.  Hist.  Nat. 
2:65.  1805. 
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Liiually  a  small  tree  with  pale  furrowed  or  sometimes  checkered  bark,  small 
apreading  branches  fonning  a  nanow  found-topped  head,  and  slender  ^abrons 
orange  or  red-brown  biinchlets.  Winter  buds  ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  dull 

red,  glabrous.  4-5  mm.  long.  Flowers  usually  in  the  first  week  of  June  before 
the  other  species  with  which  it  is  associated.    Fruit  ripens  in  September. 

Mississippi. — ^Rich  woods  and  river  bluffs  near  Natchez,  Adams  County, 
Miss  C.  C.  ComptoH,  June  a  and  September  24, 191$  (no.  is  type),  May  and 
September  191 5  (no.  J3) ;  Clifton  Upper  Bluff,  Miss  Compton,  May  18,  June  2, 
and  September  24, 1915  (no.  2);  Kingston  Road,  x\v:\r  X;itchez.  Miss  Compton. 
August  26j  191 5;  Fen  wick,  Adams  County,  Miss  Campion,  April  17,  191 5; 
bhiff  of  the  Mississippi  River  above  Nafcdies,  C.  S*  Sargent,  April  8,  19 13, 
April  17,  igi5,  and  April  17,  1916;  WoodviUe,  Wilkinson  County,  C.  S. 
Sargent,  April  1 5 ,  uj  1 6 :  near  Jackson,  Hinds  County,  T,  G.  Bvhison,  May  1 7 , 
1915  (no.  6,0.  September  19.  1915  (no.  6^^).  May  22.  IQ15,  September  18, 
1915  (nos.  84,  88A);  Bolton,  Hinds  County,  T.  0.  Hartnson,  May  24,  1915. 

Alabama.— Hatcher's  Creek,  Berlin,  Dallas  County,  R.  S.  Cocks,  June  6, 
July  38, 1916  (no.  950). 

Louisiana. — St.  Francisville,  West  Feliciana  Parish,  C.  5.  Sarfrn/,  .\pril  12, 
1916;  Lake  Charles,  Calcasieu  Parish,  R.  S.  Cocks,  May  21,  July  7,  1915 
(no.  2530),  May  21,  1915,  C.  S.  Sargent,  April  12  and  13,  1915,  E.  J.  Palmer, 
May  16,  September  11,  1915  (nos.  7644, 8523). 

Texas. — White  Oak  Bayou,  Houston,  Harris  County,  P.  Lmdheimer, 
March  1840  (no.  10779  in  Herb.  Missouri  Rot.  Card,).  E.  J.  Palmer,  May  17, 
September  15,  191 7  (nos.  11397,  \2-b},).  Livingston,  Polk  County,  E.  J. 
Paimer,  October  7,  1914  (nos.  6753,  O755;,  September  12,  1916  (no.  10696), 
April  4,  September  17  and  19,  1917  (nos.  11467,  12016,  12796,  12797.  1279S, 
12803);  Marshall, Harrison  Cbunty, £.  y.  Po/mrr,  October  17, 1914  (110.6852), 
April  iS.  5  fnn'  7^77),  June  8,  1915  (no.  7912);  Larissa,  Cherokee  County, 
P.  F.  Bush.  ()cti)l>er  7,  loof)  Cno.  5977),  E.  J.  Palmer,  June  3,  September  22, 

1915  (nos.  7H46,  8622),  Liberty,  Liberty  County,  E.  J .  Palmer,  May  22,  1915 
(no.  7736);  San  Augustine,  San  Augustine  County,  E.  J,  Pdmer^  September  7, 

1916  (no.  10627);  College  Siaiion,  Brazos  County,  E.  J,  Palmer,ApnL  iS,  1917 
(no.  TT722);  Huntsville,  Walker  County,  E.  J.  Faimert  May  26,  1917  (no. 
12046^ 

Arka.nsas.— Fulton,  Hempstead  County,  B.  /•.  Busk,  April  5,  19CX1 
(no.  5464A);  McNab,  Hempstead  County,  E.  J.  Pdmer,  June  18,  1915 
(no.  8056).  Septembers,  1917  (no.  12674). 

On  this  free  as  it  prows  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez,  where  it  is  common, 
the  bracts  ot  ihe  pedum les  vary  from  i  cm.  up  to  3  cm.  in  width.  In  Miss 
Compton  s  no.  12  the  bracts  are  sometimes  almost  sessile  or  are  borne  on  stalks 
of  varsring  length  up  to  3  cm.  At  Larissa,  Texas,  trees  growing  on  sandy  moist 
hillsides  are  often  25-  50  m.  high,  with  trunks  75  cm.  in  diameter  coveted  with 
deeply  fissured  bark.  The  absence  of  piibrsi  rnrc  from  the  young  leaves  and 
the  absence  ot  axillary  hairs  well  distinguish  this  species,  but  the  absence  of 
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the  axillary  tufts  cannot  always  be  depended  on,  tor  occasional  trees  have  been 
found  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama  on  which  some  of  the  leaves  are  furnished  with 
these  tufts  (Louniana,  near  AlOEandria,  Rafndes  Parish,  R.  S,  Qxhs,  June 
1905;  Wakefield.  West  Feliciana  Parish,  R.  S.  Cocks,  June  1905.  Alabama, 
near  Selma,  Dallas  County,  K.  S.  Cock^.  }urto  and  July  1914,  June  2,  July  12, 
1915  [no.  784],  April  30,  July  35, 191 6  [noa.  622, 960]). 

A  Uma  d  thb  tree  tvith  leaves  more  or  less  pale  on  the  lower  surface  may 
be  distmguisbed  as 

TiLiA  NUDA  var  glaucescens,  n.var.— Differing  from  the  type 
in  the  glaucous  lower  surface  of  the  leaves. 

Alabama— BIufTs  of  the  Alabama  River,  Berlin,  Dallas  County,  R.  S, 
Cocks,  June  11,  July  20,  1915  (no.  786  type). 

Louisiana. — Lake  Charles,  Calcasieu  Parish,  R.  S.  Cocks,  May  21,  191 5 
(no.  2534) ;  NatcUtocfaes,  Natchitoches  Parish,  £.  J.  Palmer,  May  10,  June  9, 
191 5  (BOi.  7569,  7923),  June  9, 191 5  (no.  7923). 

Oklahoma.— Page,  Le  Flore  Coun^,  E.  7.  Faimer,  July  27,  1917 
(no.  13638). 

TE3CAS. — ^Marshall,  Harrison  Cotmty,  E.  J.  Palmer,  Jiuie  8, 1915  (nos.  7909, 
7912);  San  .\ugu8tine»  San  Augustine  County,  £.  /.  Palmr,  June  5,  1915 
(no.  7880). 

Like  thr  grt'cn-leaved  t>'pe,  the  trees  of  this  variety  differ  in  the  siz»-  the 
leaves,  in  the  pedunoilale  bract  which  on  Palme's  no.  7923  from  Natchitoches 
isScm.  wiik,whileonlibno.  7909  from  Manhall  it  is  only  3  5  cm.  wide.  The 
number  of  flowers  in  a  corymb  is  equally  variable.  The  tomentum  on  the  fruit 
of  Cock's  no.  786  from  Sardis,  which  is  the  only  fruit  of  the  variety  which  I  have 
seen,  is  paler  than  that  on  the  fruit  of  the  gicen-leaved  form. 

TiUA  NUDA  var.  brenpeduBcukte)  n.var. — ^Differing  from  the 
type  in  the  serration  of  its  smaller  leaves  glaucescent  below,  in  the 
shorter  free  portion  of  the  peduncles  of  the  inflorescence,  and  in  its 
broader  bract.  Leaves  ovate,  gradually  or  abruptly  narrowed  and 
acuminate  at  apex,  obliquely  and  unsymmetricall)-  cordate  or 
rounded  at  base,  finely  crenately  serrate  with  gland-tipped  teeth, 
smooth  and  dark  yellow-grcn  n-i  the  upper  surface,  pale  ycllow- 
fjreen  and  glaucescent  on  the  lower  surface,  glabrous,  7  8  cm.  long 
an<!  5  or  6  cm  wide;  petioles  slenHer.  glabrous.  2-2  . 5  cm.  in  k  imth. 
Mowers  ^  or  (>  nini.  long,  on  jniboccnl  pedicels,  in  compact,  mostly 
10-  3o-t1ii\vi  reel,  sjiaringly  puht  scc  iit  corymbs;  peduncle  sparingly 
pub(  t  III.  the  free  {Mjrliun  only  al)nui  1  5  cm.  in  length,  the  bract 
broad  and  rounded  or  unsymmeiricaliy  cuneate  at  base,  rouiided 
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or  acute  at  apex,  nearly  sessile  or  short-stalked.  plal)roui>  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  fascicled  hairs  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
midrib.  7-8  cm.  long  and  3-3  .5  cm.  wide,  much  longer  than  the 
peduncle;  sepals  acute,  covered  on  the  outer  surface  witli  }ulc 
pub^cence  and  on  the  inner  surface  with  soft  white  hairs;  petals 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  a  third  longer  than  the  sepals;  staminodia 
obovate,  gradually  narrowed  and  cuneate  at  base,  acute  at  apex. 
Fruit  not  seen. 

A  tree  H-io  m.  high,  with  sloider,  glabrous,  dark  red-brown  branchlets. 

Flowers  tlir  fir>t  vviik  of  June. 

Flat  wti  wood'-  >ulij(.>rt  to  overflow,  San  .\u>jii;-tiiK-,  San  Augusline  County, 
Texas,  £.  J .  J'dimrf,  June  5,  1915  (no.  7889  type). 

This  tree  should  perhaps  be  considered  the  type  of  a  new  spedes.  So  little 
is  known  of  it,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  different  serration  of  the  snuiUer 
leaves  .ind  the  remarkably  short  free  portion  of  the  peduncle  of  the  inflorcsrence 
.md  its  broatltr  bract,  it  is  perhaps  now  best  considered  a  variety  of  T.  nuda, 
which  is  rommon  in  eastern  Texas. 

3.  Tilia  venulosa,  n.sp. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  abrupth-  acu- 
minate at  apex,  cordate  or  uns^Tnmelricaliy  cordate  or  obliquely 
truncate  or  cordate  at  base,  coarse!)  >errale,  with  gland-tipiiecl  teeth 
pointing  forward;  when  they  untold,  covered  with  pale  tomentuni. 
soon  becoming  pubet-cent  and  glabrous  before  the  flowers  open, 
dark  yellow-green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  on  the  lower  surface, 
10-14  cm.  long  and  broad,  with  prominent  pale  yellow  midribs 
slightly  villose  on  the  upper  side  near  the  base,  and  9  or  10  pairs 
of  remote  primary  veins  without  axillary  tufts  and  connected  by 
conspicuous  cross  veinlets;  petioles  stout,  ^brous,  4.5-5  cm.  in 
length.  Flowers  8-9  mm.  long,  on  sli^tly  pubescent  pediceb,  in 
broad,  slender-branched,  nearly  glabrous  cor\  mbs;  i^edunde  stout, 
glabrous,  red,  the  free  portion  2.5-4  cm.  in  length,  the  I  r  u  t  nearly 
sessile,  oblong  to  slightly  obovate,  gradually  narrowed  and  rounded 
at  base,  rounded  at  apex,  glabrous  on  upper  surface,  pubescent 
below  along  the  midrib  and  vein?.  3  4  f'rn.  wide,  longer  than  the 
peduncle;  sepals  ovale,  acule.  pale  pubescent  on  the  outer  surface, 
villose  on  the  inner  surfat  e  and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  tuft 
of  long  white  hairs,  a  third  .shorter  than  the  lanceolate  acuminate 
petals;  stamuiodia  oblong-obo\atp.  rounded  at  apex,  about  as 
long  as  the  sepals;  stigma  slightly  villose  at  base.    Fruit  sub- 
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globose,  6-7  mm.  in  diameler,  covered  with  loose  light  brown 
pubescence. 

A  iree  ?o-?-  m.  high,  with  stout,  red,  glabrous  branchlets.  Winter  buds 
ovale,  cylindrical,  obtusely  pointed,  dark  red,  7-8  mm.  in  length.  Flowers 
during  the  first  week  of  July.    Fruit  ripens  the  end  of  September. 

Rocky  "coves"  in  rich  soil^  Hickory  Nut  Gap»  m  the  Blue  Ridge,  North 
Carolina,  W.  W.  Ashe,  April,  May,  and  October  1916  (distributed  as  T.  ebumea 
Ashe),  T,  (i.  f/nrhisoti.  July  5  and  September  21,  IQ17  (no.  2  type  for  flowers, 
no.  3  type  lor  fruit  j;  near  Saluda,  I'olk.  County,  North  Carolina,  T.  G.  Uar- 
HsoH,  July  4,  1917  (nos.  i,  2,  4,  5,  7). 

TiUA  VENUIOSA  var.  moltinerfis,  n.  var. — ^Differing  from  the 
t3?pc  in  its  obliquely  truncate,  not  cordate,  leaves  with  1 2  or  13  pairs 
of  more  crowded  primary  veins,  ellipsoidal  fruit,  slender  branchlets, 
and  smaller  winter  buds. 

A  single  tree  near  Saluda,  Polk  County,  North  Carolina,  T.  G.  BarinxaUf 
July  4  and  September  20.  1907  (no.  6  type). 

T.  vrti ulpsii  is  oiu-  <tf  thi-  handsomest  of  the  Anu'ritan  linden"?  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct,  lis  relationship  is  with  J  iiia  glabra,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  venation  of  the  more  constantly  cordate  leaves  without  axillary  tufts, 
tomeniose  when  they  unfold,  in  the  blight  red  peduncles,  in  the  red  branchlets, 
and  in  the  larger  red  winter  buds. 

4.  Tiiia  iittoralis,  11. sp.  Leaves  ovate,  unsymmctrical  and 
roimded  on  one  side  and  cuneate  on  the  other,  or  symmetrical  and 
cuneate  or  oblique  and  truncate  at  base,  abruptly  short-pdnted 
and  acute  or  acuminate  at  apex,  finely  serrate  with  straight  or  in* 
curved  glandular  teeth;  when  they  tmfold,  covered  above  with  scat* 
tered  fascicled  hairs  and  tomentose  below,  soon  glabrous,  and  when 
the  flowers  open,  thin,  yellow-green,  paler  on  the  lower  than  on  the 
upper  surface,  8-10  cm.  long  and  4 . 5-6  cm.  wide,  with  slender  mid- 
ribs ami  j)riinary  \ ciiis  and  >niall  c  onsjyicuous  tuftS  of  fUSty  brown 
axillary  hairs;  petioles  sli  ndi  r.  j^Iahrous,  2  .5-.^  cm.  in  length; 
leaves  on  young  vigorous  shoots  broadly  ovate,  truncate  or  slightly 
cordate  at  base,  more  coarsely  serrate,  pubescent  with  fascicUd 
hairs  t'<p(Tia!ly  on  the  midribs  and  veins,  lo-ir-rm.  long  and 
8  9  cm.  wi<k'.  their  pcliolc--  (Icirirly  pubescent.  Fluui  r^  7-8  mm. 
long,  on  pale  toineiUohe  |>e<liccls.  in  ^-niall,  compact,  ino.^ily  9-15- 
llowcred,  pubescent  corymbs;  peduncle  covered  with  scattered 
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fascidcNl  hairs,  the  free  portion  i  .5-2.5  cm.  long,  the  bract  sessOe, 
graduaUy  narrowed  and  cuneate  at  base,  rounded  at  apex,  dliate 
on  the  margins,  pubescent  on  the  midribs,  otherwise  glabrous, 
8-10  mm.  wide,  longer  or  shorter  than  the  pedunde;  sepals 
acuminate,  pale  pubescent  on  the  outer  surface,  villose  on  the  inner 
surface  along  the  margins  and  at  the  base  with  long  white  hairs; 
petals  acuminate;  staminodia  oblong-obovate,  rounded  at  apex. 
Frui't  ellipsoidal  to  dcprcsscd-plohosc.  apiculate,  covered  with  pale 
brown  tomcntum.  (y-j  mm.  in  diameter. 

A  tree  with  slender  glabrous  branchlels  densely  coated  when  they  fir?t 
appear  with  pale  pubescence,  soon  glabrous,  light  reddish  brown  during  their 
first  sximmcr,  often  bright  red  during  their  first  winter,  becoming  purple  the 
following  year  and  ultimately  light  gray-brown.  Winter  buds  ovate,  gbbnnia 
or  puberulous,  bright  red,  about  5  mm.  long  and  2-3  mm.  in  diameter. 

Shore  of  Colonel's,  formerly  Bermuda,  Island  on  Dyke's  Creek,  an  ocean 
inlet  near  the  mouths  01  the  North  Newport  and  Medway  rivers  near  Dunham. 
Liberty  County,  Georgia,  if  us  Julia  King,  August  i,  1915,  T.  G.  Harbison, 
September  8  and  g,  1916  (nos.  3,  6,  7),  June  18, 1917  (no.  15  type). 

Tbis  species,  which  I  only  know  from  one  locality,  b  distinct  in  its  small 
leaves,  which  are  often  synrmetrical  and  cuneate  at  base,  and  are  entirely 
glabrous  with  the  exception  of  small  conspicuous  tufts  of  axillaiy  hairs,  in  the 
small  pedunculate  bract,  slender  brandklets,  and  minute  winter  buds. 

Tii.iA  i  iTToRAi.is  vrir.  discolor,  n.var.— DifTcring  from  the  t>pe 
in  the  smaller  leaves  (7  8  cm.  long)  glaucous  on  the  lower  surface. 

A  single  iree  17  m.  high  with  a  trunk  jo  cm.  in  diameter.  leaning  over  a 
salt  water  creek,  Colonel's  Island,  with  trees  ot  the  typical  iomi  and  ■■ver>' 
conspicuous  among  the  other  lindens  near  by  on  account  of  its  glaucous  leaves," 
T.  G.  Harhison,  June  16. 1017  (no.  16  type). 

5.  Tilia  creno-serrata,  n.sp.  Tilia  tloridana  Sargent,  Man.  672 
tin  part  at  Icu.sLJ  uiol  Small)  fif^.  ^48.  190J.  Leaves  ovale  al)ruptly 
narrowed  and  acuminalL  at  apex,  usually  oblique  an*l  uns^Tn- 
inelrically  cordate  or  trimcate  or  occasionally  symmetrical  and 
cordate  at  base,  crenately  serrate,  the  teeth  tipped  with  minute 
glands;  when  they  unfold,  covered  with  pale  caducous  tomentum; 
at  maturity  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  glabrescent  below, 
glabrous  with  the  exception  of  minute  axillary  tufts  of  rusty  hairs, 
mostly  9-12  cm.  long  and  7-8  cm.  wide;  petioles  slender,  glabrous 
about  3  cm.  in  length.   Flowers  7-8  mm.  long,  on  hoary  tomentose 
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pcdiccU.  in  compuct,  mostly  lO-iS-tiowered,  tomcntoie  cor>Tnbs; 
peduncle  glabrous,  the  free  portion  2 . 5-4  cm.  in  length,  the  bract 
oblong-obovate,  cuneate  at  base,  rounded  at  apex,  short-stalked, 
glabrous,  usually  about  2  cm.  wide;  sepals  acute,  hoaxy  tomentose 
on  the  outer  surface,  coated  with  pale  t<Hnentum,  mixed  with  long 
white  hairs  on  the  inner  surface;  petals  narrow-acuminate;  stami- 
nodia  oblong-obovate,  notched  at  apex.  Fruit  ellipsoidal,  con- 
spicuously apiculate  at  apex,  rusty  tomentose,  8-10  mm.  long  and 
6-3  mm.  in  ^ameter. 

A  tree  8-10  m.  high,  with  a  trank  25-30  on.  in  diameter,  and  slender, 
gbbroiis,  red-brown  branchlcts.  Winter  buds  ovnid.  acute,  dark  dull  red, 
glnbrou<;.  4  -  mm.  long.  Flowers  the  middle  of  June.  Fruit  ripens  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  .\ugust. 

Flokida. — Sandy  woodi,  Oviedo,  Seminole  County  (type  locality),  T.  L. 
Meadt  May  is«  Jvne  15  and  August  29,  1910;  Lake  Charm,  Orange 
County,  T.  L.  Mead,  May  15,  1S87.  June  1910.  T.  G.  Harbison,  May  a8,  1917 
(nos.  3.  4.  5.  6);  San  Mateo,  Putnam  County,  T.  G.  Harbison,  June  15  and 
Scptemhcr  S,  i()i5  (nos.  3,  3a,  13,  14);  Gainesville,  Alachua  County,  T.  G. 
Harbison,  June  10,  September  10,  1915  (nos.  5,  5A);  Lake  City,  Columbia 
County,  T.  G.  Hwbison,  April  33  and  June  17, 1917  (no.  8);  Micanof^  Junc- 
tion. Alachua  County,  R.  M.  Harper^  April  14,  1910  (na  146);  Sumner, 
Levy  County,  T.  G.  Harinson,  JuM  12, 1915,  June  15, 19x6,  April  35,  June  15, 
September  25,  191 7. 

Georgia.— Albany,  Dougherty  County,  T.  G.  Harbison,  June  25,  1915. 

Borhison's  Gainesville  specimens  have  more  ooaisely  serrate  oblong  leaves 
up  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  an-  oblifiue  at  base.  The  bract  of  the  pcdunck  b 
3  cm.  broad  and  in  the  broader  corymbs  there  are  40-50  flowers.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  crenately  serrate  and  quite  glabrous  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  axillary  tufu.  This  is  evidently  only  a  vigorous  brsndi.  On  one  of 
Bathi$oH*s  San  Mateo  specimens  the  leaves  in  shape  and  serration  resemble 
those  of  his  Gainesville  plant  and  the  pedunculate  bracts  vary  from  i  to  3 . 5  cm. 
in  width  In  the  other  San  Mateo  specimen  the  prfhinciilate  Virart  is  only 
I  cm.  wide.  On  Harbison's  Albany  specimen  the  pedunculate  bract  is  only 
5  mm.  wide.  The  trees  at  San  Mateo,  Sumner,  and  Gainesville  grow  in  low 
hummocks  in  sandy  soil  and  sometimes  attain  the  height  <A  20  m.,  with  trunks 
45  cm.  in  diameter. 

6.  TiLl.A  FLuKiuwA  A^lu'.  I'l.  Sraithcrti  U.S.  761.  IQO.^ — 
Tilia  pubcscens  var.  a  Aiionii  i.  glabrala.  Lnglcr.  Muiiug.  lilia. 
129  (in  part).  1909;  Tilia  caroliniana  var.  ^  jloridam,  Englcr. 
l.c.  132. 1909.— The  t>'pica]  form  of  this  species  from  Jackson  County, 
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Florida,  has  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  thin,  acuminate  leaves 
cordate  or  on  leading  shoots  oblique  at  base,  light  green  above 

and  pale  or  green  and  covered  early  in  the  season  on  the  under  sur- 
face with  fascicled  hairs  which  soon  disappear,  so  that  when  the 
flowers  np«  n  they  are  glabrous  or  almost  glabrous;  they  are  often 
without  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  (he  veins,  or  whin  these  occur 
they  are  small,  but  on  trees  growing  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
they  are  more  cons])icuous.  The  flowers  are  5-6  cm.  long  and  are 
borne  on  hoary  tomentose  jhmUccIs  in  few-flowered,  rather  compact, 
pubescent  corymbs;  in  length  the  pedunculate  bract  varies  from 
6  to  13  cm.  and  in  width  from  1.2  to  3  .5  cm.,  and  the  fruit  is  sub- 
globose  and  covered  with  rusty  tomentum.  It  is  a  tree  with  slender, 
glabrous,  red-brown  or  ydlowbranchlets  and  small,  obtuse,  glabrous 
winter  buds. 

From  western  Florida  this  linden  ranges  to  northern  Georgia  and  to  North 
Carolina,  thnmgjb  the  Gulf  states  to  Texas,  and  through  Arkanaas  to  eastern 

Oklahoma  and  northern  Missouri. 

N'oRTH  Carolina. — Polk  County,  11".  ir.  Ashe,  June  1S75  (no.  10?). 

Georgia. — Cornelia.  Habersham  County,  T.  G.  Harbison,  September  30, 
1916  (no.  5);  Albany,  Dougherty  Coxmty,  T.  G.  Bwhison,  June  as,  1915 
(no.  2);  cliffs  of  the  Savannah  River  above  Augusta,  Richnumd  County,  C.  5. 
Sargent,  March  30,  iqo8.  7\  G.  Harbison,  April  16,  1916  (no.  7);  Shell  Bhlff, 
30  miles  below  .Augusta,  C.  .V.  Sargent,  .April  6,  iQi  t- 

Florida.— Jackson  County,  T.  G.  Harbison,  .September  tS  and  10,  1916 
(nos.  3,  5,  6,  9,  11);  near  Mariana,  T.  G.  HwHsoti,  April  20,  May  26  and  29, 
and  June  ag,  1917  (nos.  i,  7, 8,  20,  25, 33) ;  River  Junction,  Gadsden  County, 
T.  G.  Harbison,  September  14,  1915;  Sumner,  Levy  County,  R.  M.  Harper^ 
April  26,  uKii)  (no.  vO. 

Alabama. — Birmingham,  Jellcrson  County,  7.  G.  Harbison,  October  15, 
1914,  October  2,  1916,  April  15  and  May  18,  191 7,  April  4,  1918  (no.  24), 
June  34  and  38, 1918  (nos.  34,  35, 37,  40. 41, 43);  Choctaw  County,  C.  Mohr, 
.August  20,  1880  (no.  55);  Blount  County,  T.  G.  Harbison,  October  13.  1906, 
Septen^IxT  ?  ^  1  ot  > ;  Rerlin,  Dallas  County,  K,  <S\  Cocks,  June  25  and  July  38, 
1916  (nos.  950,  950). 

MississiFVi. — ^Yazoo  City,  Yazoo  County,  T.  G.  Biuhison,  May  i  and  30, 
191 5 ;  near  Natchez,  Adams  County,  C.  5.  Sargent^  April  1913, 19x5,  and  1916, 
Miss  C.  C.  Compion.  .\pril.  May,  and  September  1Q15;  Jackson,  Hinds  County, 
T.  C.  Harbison,  May  17. 24, and  September  ioi-(^nos.  64,  64a,  78.  78a.  ii^), 
C.  S.  Sargent,  April  iS,  1916;  Bollon,  Hinds  County,  /'.  G.  Harbison,  May  24, 
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Louisiana.— West  FeliduiA  Pariah,  R.  S.  Coekty  May  15  and  June  12, 

igi$  (nos.  2528,  2540);  near  Laurel  Hill,  C.  S.  Sargent,  April  12,  IQ16  ,  Welch, 
Beaurepard  Parish.  J  P<i!mrr,  Nlay  17,  1915  (no.  7673);  near  Opeiousas, 
•St.  Landry  Parish,  t .  Sargent,  March  17,  1900,  April  3,  1913;  cast  of 
Opekniaas,  IL  S»  Cocks,  April  3  and  August  10, 1916  (nos.  4010, 4oao);  Lake 
Charies,  Calcsaieu  Parish,  R.  S.  Cocks,  October  IQ14,  May  31,  IQ15  (no>  2536), 
April  3,  1916  (nos.  2530,  F-  J-  Palmer,  May  10  aivl  September  11. 

1915  (nos.  7695,  8510,  851 1);  Wiiinlicld  quarries,  Winn  Parish  R  '<  Cotks, 
April  18,  1917  (no.  4076);  Shrcveport,  Caddo  Parish,  R.  S.  Cocks.  June  1908 
(no.  10),  E.  J  Palmer,  April  iS  and  September  6,  1916  (nos.  9479,  10608); 
sandy  hills,  Qiopin,  Natchitoches  Parish,  E.  J.  Palmer,  April  21  and  June  12, 
lot  '  (nfw.  7070);  sandy  upland  woods,  Natchitodus  Parish.  Palmer, 
May  to,  1915  (do.  7574);  banks  of  Red  River,  Grand  Ecore,  April  15,  1916 
(no.  9449). 

Texas. — ^Matshall,  Harrison  County,  B.  F.  Busk,  October  8,  igei  (no.  993), 
E.  J.  Palmer,  April  18,  June  8.  September  26, 1915  (nos.  7279,8675);  Houston, 

Harris  County,  R.  J.  Piihmr,  May  17.  September  15,  tor  5  (nos.  1 1937,  1 276  0 : 
Livingston,  Polk  County,  E.J.  Palmer.  April  0.  1014  (no.  51  51).  May  :  ;v  'oi; 
(no.  12003);  Pledger,  Matagorda  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  May  8,  igiO;  Lurissa, 
Cherokee  County,  E,  J.  Palmer,  June  3.  September  ta,  1915  (nos.  7844*  36i9)> 
April  7,  September  14  and  16, 1916  (nos.  9373.  9377.  9382,9387, 10706,  10707, 
10709);  Grocsbttk,  Limestone  County.  E.  J.  Palmer,  June  i,  igi  =;  Cno.  78^  ^'S; 
San  Augustine,  San  Augustine  County.  E.  J.  Palmer.  June  5,  1915  (nos.  7SS.'. 
7883),  April  19,  September  8,  191O  (nos.  9487,  9491,  9498,  10635,  ^<^37)t 
September  9,  xo,  1917  (nos.  10730, 12689, 12690);  Palestine,  Anderson  County, 
E.  J,  /WfiMf,  September  15,  1916.  May  29,  1917  (nos.  120S5, 12086);  Dayton, 
Liberty  County,  E.  J.  A;/wrr,  ,\pril  3.  May  21.  1017  (nos  11461,  11077); 
Hum^vilK',  Walker  Coiiniy,  E.  J.  Palmer,  May  ?4.  11)17  (no.  12024);  rocky 
banks  of  the  Blanco  River,  Blanco  Coiuity,  April  4,  June  5,  September  25, 
1917  (nos.  11577.  »«57*.  «<S79»  iis8o»  iai6o,  12164,  12166,  12167,  "i7i» 
1286c,  12861,  t2866),  April  5,  1918  (nos.  13281.  133S61;  near  Bocrne,  Ken- 
dall County,  5.  H.  Hastings,  June  ion  (no.  ?otK  ./.  Palmer,  March  27, 
May  iQ  and  26,  .September  27.  igi6  (nos.  9265,  9812,  9813,  9823,  0824,  9876, 
9879,  9889,  10823,  10824),  April  6  and  19,  June  13  and  16,  September  28-30, 
1917  (nos.  1 1473.  "477t  114BS.  11490,  ii493i  "594.  iiS97t  "603.  12239, 
12240,  12241.  12243.  12278, 12890,  12897,  13898.  12905);  base  of  the  blufT 
of  the  Guaflaliip<*  River.  Kcrn'iHe,  Kerr  County.  E.  J.  Palmer.  \[iri!  8. 
May  27.  June  9.  IQ17  (nos.  9930,  11503,  12212,  12215,  12216),  .May  10,  igiS 
(no.  13269);  Lacey's  Ranch,  near  Kerrville,  E.  J.  Palmer,  May  31,  June  6 
and  10,  July  3,  1916  (nos.  9957,  10032,  12221).  April  8,  1917  (no.  11495); 
rocky  banks,  upper  .Scco  Creek.  Bandera  County,  E.  J.  Palmer.  May  18, 1916 
(no  loj-^^V  rocky  ijaiik.-  of  the  Frio  River.  Concan,  Uvalde  County,  June  I4» 

1916  (nos.  ioii»3,  10200),  April  13,  1917  (nos.  11541,  11542). 
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Arkansas. — Fullon,  Hempstead  County,  B.  F.  Bush,  April  ii,  1905 
<iio.  3390),  April  28,  May  19,  June  6  and  10,  October  4, 1909  (nos.  5543,  5647B. 
5780A,  5814.  5815, 5926),  /.  B.  Kdlogg,  June  20, 1910,  E.  J.  PtUmer,  April  as 

and       Ociohcr  10,  1014  fnos.  '565,  6876),  April  10.  June  17.  IQ15 

(nos.  7179,  8044).  July  iS,  1Q16  (no.  lo^i.O:  MrN'ab.  Hempstead  Count y, /'-. -/. 
Palmer,  Apnl  12.  June  18,  1915  (nos.  71S7.  7204, 8054).  April  8,  1916  (00.9401); 
Brentwood,  Wasldngtoa  County,  £.  /.  Patmer,  July  7, 1914  (no.  8214);  Gum 
Springs,  Clark  County,  E.  J.  Palmer.  June  20,  1915  (no.  8073).  July  21,  1916 
(nos.  105,^0,  10543.  10544);  Piney.  Johnson  County,  E.  J.  Palmer.  June  30. 
1915  (no.  8i6i):  .\sh(lo\vn.  Little  Rivir  County,  E.  J.  Palmer.  July  21.  1915 
(no.  8367);  Fori  Lynn,  Miller  County.  E.  J.  Faimer,  July  19,  1916  (no.  10529); 
Van  Buren,  Crawford  County,  G,  M.  Breton,  June  1908;  Rogen,  Benton 
County,  B.  H,  Slamn,  April  30, 1910;  Cotter,  Marion  County,  E.  J.  Palmer, 
September  i.  1015  (no.  804). 

Oklahoma.  I.cnapah.  Nowata  County,  U  .Stevens.  .^uRUSt  19.  1913 
(no.  2171);  near  Page,  Lc  Flore  County.  (J.  W.  Slcvrtts,  September  8,1913 
<no.  2669),  E.  J.  Palmer,  October  28,  1915  (no.  9035);  Poteau,  Le  Flore 
County,  E.  J.  Palmer.  July  13,  191 5  (no.  8281);  Fort  Towson,  Choctaw 
County,  E.  J.  Palmer.  July  10,  1915  (no.  s?c-  i;  Idabellc.  McCurlain  Coimty, 
E.J.  Palmer,  July  22,  1915  (no.  8382);  .\nilers,  Pushmataha  County,  E.  J. 
Palmer,  July  17,  1915  (no.  8339). 

MissoDU.— Hannibal,  Marion  County,  /.  Dopis,  June  5.  1914;  Clarits- 
ville.  Pike  County,  /.  Davis,  June  16.  1914;  AUenton.  St.  Louis  County,  C.  S. 
Sargrnl,  April  4,  1000;  SieWrt's  Mill,  E.  J.  Palmer,  .\ugust  5,  ioj6  (no.  10572); 
VVilliamsville,  Wayne  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  June  29.  1914  (no.  6126);  near 
Mansfield,  Douglas  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  July  10,  1914  (no.  6254);  Elk 
Springs,  McDonald  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  May  3,  1914  (no.  5473);  Galena, 
Stone  County,  E.  J.  Palmer.  May  20,  1914  (no.  5648),  July  25,  1916 
Tnos  io5ftt.  10566);  Noel,  McDonald  County.  B.  F.  Bush,  April  25.  Octo- 
ber 8,  1909  (nos.  5530,  5983);  Eagle  Rock,  Barry  County,  B.  F.  Bush, 
August  10,  1905  (no.  3211),  E.  J.  Palmer,  July  17,  1914  (no.  6311). 

Mexico.— CoahuUa,  Ed,  Palmer,  1880  (no.  118  in  Herb.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.); 
mountains  near  Mottctova,  Ed,  Palmer,  August  19, 1880  (no.  118  in  Herb.  U.S. 
Nat.  Muj=^ 

The  specimen  collected  by  Edward  Palmer  on  the  mountains  west  of 
Monclova  in  the  state  of  Coabuila  August  19,  1880  (no.  118),  and  dis- 
tributed as  T.  mexicana  Bentham  cannot  be  dbtinguished  from  spedmens 
from  western  Texas  wbidl  I  have  referred  to  T,  fioridana.  T.  mexicana  of 
Bentham  iV].  Hartweg  ?"  i^^^o)  i>  said  to  have  come  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Anganguio  in  the  2»lale  ot  Michoacan  in  southern  Mexico  and  not  to 
be  the  same  as  the  earlier  T.  mexicana  Schlechtendal  {Unnaea  11:37.  1837) 
collected  near  Chiconguiaco  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  and  by  Hbusley  doubt- 
fully referred  to  T,  amerkana  Linnaeus.  T.  mexicana  Bentham  b  a  nomen 
nudum. 
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A  variety  of  this  tree  which  differs  only  in  its  gbbrous  coiymbs  and 
pubenihms  pedundes  may  be  distinguished  as 

TiUA  FLORiDANA  voT.  auMnUs,  tLVBX.—TUia  auslralis  Small, 
Flora  Southern  U.S.  761.  1903;  Tilia  pubesceta  var.  a  AUonii  f. 
glabrata  V.  £ngier«  MonQg.  Tilia,  129  (in  part).  1909. 

This  variety  I  have  seen  only  from  Blount  County,  Alabama. 

Another  linden  of  this  group  had  best  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  variety 

of  T.  floridana,  di^tin)j;iiished  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  in  iheir  mOie 
prominent  tufts  of  axillary  hairs.    I  suggest  for  the  name  of  this  variety 

TiUA  FLORIDANA  var.  oblongifolia,  n.var. — Distinguished  from 
the  type  by  its  ovate-oblonp  leaves  with  more  conspicuous  tufts 
of  axillary  hairs.  Leaves  thin,  ovatc-oblonu.  lon^j-pointed  and 
acuminate  at  apex,  unsymmetrical  and  rounded  on  one  side  and 
broadly  cuncaic  on  the  other,  or  very  oblique  and  truncate  at  base, 
coarsely  serrate  with  apiculatc  teeth,  dark  green,  smooth  and  lus- 
trous on  the  upper  surface,  glaucescent  or  pale  green  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  furnished  with  usually  large  conspicuous  tufts  of 
axillary  hairs,  8-10  cm.  long  and  6-8  cm.  mde;  petioles  sienderf 
glabrous,  3-4  cm.  in  length.  Flowers  5-6  mm.  long,  on  slender^ 
hoary  tomentose  pedicels*  in  wide,  thin-branched,  stellate-pubescent, 
mostly  15-20-flowered  corymbs;  peduncle  slender,  ^abrous,  the 
free  portion  2-2.5  cm-  iiong,  the  bract  acuminate  at  base,  rounded 
at  apex,  raised  on  a  slender  stem,  i  .3-1 .5  cm.  wide,  muc^  longer 
than  the  peduncle;  sepals  acuminate,  hoary  tomentose  on  the 
outer  surface,  villose  at  the  base  and  along  the  margms  on  the  inner 
surface;  petals  narrow,  acuminate,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals;  staminodia  narrow  spathulatc,  rounded  and  erosc  at  apex, 
about  as  long  as  the  petal-^;  stipma  slightly  villose  at  base.  Fruit  on 
slender  pubescent  pedicels,  ellipsoidal,  covered  with  pale  brownish 
tonienlum,  6-7  mm.  long  and  5-6  mm.  wide. 

A  tn  r  with  >;Ien(l<  r,  Kl'^'»r<njs.  pale  refldish  brou  n  hraiic  hlets.  becoming 
dark  riil-i)rowu  in  their  M;cond  year.  Winter  buds  obtuse,  glabrous,  4-5  mm. 
in  length.   Flowers  early  in  June.  Fruit  ripens  at  the  end  of  July. 

Flouda. — Btue  Springs,  Jackson  Cotinty,  T.  G.  Harbuon,  September  18, 

igi6;  River  Juiidion.  Gadsden  County.  T.  G.  Harbison,  .\pri!  25.  1014 
(no.  147S),  June  7.  1015  (no.  Tallnha^-rr,  Leon  County  September  12. 
iyi5  (no.  2sx);  San  Mateo,  Putnam  County,  /'.  G.  Harbison,  June  15,  1^15 
<no.  3), 
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Alabama. — BlutTs  m  ilu-  Alabama  River,  mar  Berlin,  Dallas  County, 
R.  Cocks,  June  5  and  July  25.  1915  (no.  788  type).  April  and  June  igi<> 
(nos.  820, 83a,  834.  OS*.  054. 058).  June  3  ond  3i»  'Oi7  (««».  i  W  iao»,  iao4), 
C.  S.  SargttU,  April  19.  igi  5. 

Mississippi.— Edwards.  Hinds  County,  T.  G.  II,irhis,>i!,  May  iS.  iqij 
(no.  15);  near  Jackson,  Rankin  County,  T.  G.  Harbison.  May  20, 1915  (no.  76); 
Natchez,  Adams  County,  C.  S.  Sargent,  April  17,  191 5. 

Louisiana.— Laurel  Hill,  West  Felidami  Paiisb,  J?.  S.  Cocks,  March  1910; 
Avecy  Island,  Iberia  Parish.  R.  S  C  V.  i  x.  .May  29  and  July  28.  1916  (nos.  4043^ 
4052);  sandy  woods.  Natrhittx  hi  ^  NaU  hitochcs  Parish.  E.  J.  Palmer.  June  1 1 
and  September  27.  igi  s  (nos.  705b.  H6gg;.  .April  13  and  14.  IQ16  (nos.  Q416. 
9437).  June  11  and  September  25,  1915  (nos.  7956,  8437,  9416),  .April  1916, 
Grand  Ecore,  May  5, 191 5  (no.  7533);  Chestnut,  £.  /.  Ptdmer^  April  17, 1916 
(no.  9463). 

.\rkavsas. — Fulton,  HempsteaH  County  B.  F.  Bush.  April  11.  1905 
(no.  7534  in  Herb.  Mo.  ^01.  (jard.),  Benton.  Saline  County.  E.  J.  Palmer, 
June  24  and  September  3  and  6,  1915  (nos.  2128,  8129,  8131,  8447,  8479)^ 
July  22. 1916  (nos.  10546, 10547, 10548, 10553). 

Texas. — Marshall,  Harris  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  April  18,  June  S  and 
September  :6.  1015  (nos.  727S.  7910,  701?.  J^674);  Palestine.  Xii'lcrson  County. 
£.  J.  Paitmr.  .May  29.  1917  (no.  12080),  Livingston.  Puik  County,  £.  J. 
Palmer,  April  3  and  May  23,  191 7  (nos.  11468,  12003,  12004.  12014). 

In  THia  a  fairly  constant  specific  character  can  usually  be  found  in  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axib  of  the  leaves,  but  in  T. 
jloridana  ihcy  art-  usually  small  .ind  sonuiimes  wanting  in  what  is  here  con- 
sidered the  typical  form  of  the  specie.s  from  western  Louisiana;  but  westward, 
especially  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  they  are  usually  present  and  sometimes 
conspicuous,  as  they  are  generally  on  the  leaves  of  the  var.  Monpfdia.  and 
it  is  only  by  the  narrower  more  elongated  leaves  that  this  variety  can  be 
dislingui^hcd.  I  lu'  Irnvcs  of  /".  jloritiana  have  been  described  as  glaucous 
on  the  lower  surface,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  character,  as  on  the  same 
branch  leaves  glauccscent  and  green  below  often  occur.  A  variety  of  this 
species  with  leaves  covered  below  with  a  silveiy  white  bloom  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as 

TiLlA  FLORTOANA  var.  hypoleuca,  n  var. 

.\rK/V.\sas.— At  the  foot  01  a  high  blutt  growing  on  the  rocky  margin  of 
White  River  or  on  talus  sloping  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff  in  ridi  sdl  across  the 
river  from  Cotter,  Marion  County,  £.  /.  Palmer,  June  12, 1914  (no.  5943  type), 

July  24,  igi6  (nos.  10555.  '0.i5«<)- 

Miss(>i:ri.-  (lalena.  .Stone  Couiit\.  I.  J.  I\iltfur,  October  10.  1013, 
July  25.  1916  (nos.  4616,  10565);  Hran.son,  laney  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,. 
June  8, 1914  (no.  5896). 
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The  unttsual  whitcneaa  of  the  tinder  surface  of  some  of  the  leaves  of  this 
variety  is  due  to  a  thick  hlomii.  When  this  is  rubbed  off,  the  surface  left  is 

pale  green.  This  bloom  appears  to  be  nnj>t  i  ommon  on  leaves  near  the  ends 
of  branches  and  is  often  entirely  wanting  trom  those  lower  down  on  the 
branches  and  trom  the  leaves  of  young  vigorous  shoots. 

7.  Tiliii  Cocksii,  n.sp.— Leaves  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate  at 
apex,  very  oblique  at  the  truncate  or  rounded  base,  dentate  with 
small,  remote  glandular  apiculate  teeth;  when  they  unfold  covered 
with  loose  floccose  pubescence,  nearly  glabrous  when  fully  grown 
early  in  April;  when  the  flowers  open ,  dark  green ,  and  lustrous  on  the 
tipper  surface,  pale  blue-green  and  lustrous  below,  and  at  mid- 
summer when  the  fruit  ripens,  subcoriaceous,  dark  p:rppn  and 
lustrous  on  the  upper  surface,  j^aler  on  the  lower  surface  with 
slender  primary  veins  without  or  occasionally  with  minute  a.villary 
tufts,  and  connected  by  conspicuous  straight  or  curved  xeinlei^, 
9-10  cm.  lontr  and  6-7  cm.  wide;  ]>ctioles  slender,  glabrous,  i  5- 
2.5  cm.  in  length;  leaves  on  leading  summer  brunchlets  sometimes 
obliquely  cordate,  more  coarsely  serrate,  covered  on  the  upper 
surface  with  short  fasdded  hairs,  and  floccose-pubescent  on  the 
lower  surface,  10-13  cm.  long,  10-12  cm.  wide,  their  petioles 
puberulous.  Flowers  6-7  mm.  long,  on  tomentose  pedicek.  in 
compact  pubescent  many*flowered  corymbs;  peduncle  slender, 
glabrous,  the  free  portion  only  1.5-2  cm.  in  length,  the  bract 
oblong,  occasionally  slii^tty  obovate,  rounded  at  the  ends  and 
sessile,  hoary  tomentose  on  the  under  surface  and  pubescent  on 
the  upper  surface  when  it  first  appears,  and  when  the  flowers  open 
puberulous  below  and  glabrous  above,  1.2- 1.5  cm.  in  width  and 
much  longer  than  the  peduncle;  sepals  ovate,  acuminate,  pale 
pubescent  on  the  outer  surface,  villose  at  the  base  on  the  inner 
surface,  a  third  shorter  than  the  lanceolate  acuminate  petaU; 
staminodia  oblong-ohovate.  rounded  at  apex,  about  half  the  len^Mh 
of  the  i)etals;  style  glabrou>.  Fruit  globose  to  depressed-globose, 
covered  with  loo>e  brown  toinentum.  6-7  mm.  In  diameter. 

A  small  tree  with  slender,  dull  red,  glabrous  branchlets,  the  leading  branch- 
lets  in  summer  more  or  less  pubescent.  Winter  buds  ovate,  acute,  dull  red, 
glabrous  or  pubescent  on  leading  shoots,  5-6  mm.  long.  Flowers  the  middle 
of  May.  Fruit  ripens  the  middle  of  July. 
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Bank  of  the  ("altasicu  River.  Wcsl  Lake  Ch.irks.  Calcasifu  Parish. 
Louisiana.  Sargtni  and  Locks,  March  23. 1917,  R.  S.  Cocks.  May  15  and  July  12, 
1918  (no.  4922  type  for  flowen,  4949  type  lor  fniit);  km  woods,  t^ke  Chirks. 
Cakasieii  Parish,  C.  S.  5<HiMf,  March  26, 1911,  April  si  aad  tj.  1915. 

From  other  American  lindens  T.  Cocksii  differs  in  the  thicker  dark  green 
lustrous  leaves,  in  the  peculiar  bluish  color  of  their  lower  surface  in  early 
spring,  and  in  the  pubescence  during  the  siunmer  on  the  leaves  and  branchkts 
of  leading  shoots  in  asfiecks  which,  except  when  the  leaves  unfoU  and  the  inflo- 
lesoence  lint  appeals  in  carfy  ^Mring,  is  otherwise  ^abroiis.  It  is  most  dosdy 
ri  l.itcd  to  T.  floridana,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  texture,  color,  and  venation 
of  ihf  more  finely  serrate  leaves,  in  the  more  compart  inflorescence,  and  in  the 
much  shorter  free  portion  of  the  peduncle.  I  tak<vmuch  pleasure  in  associat- 
ing with  thb  handsooie  tree  the  name  of  Professor  Recinau)  Wooobocse 
SOMESS  Cocks,  professor  of  botany  In  Tulane  University  and  for  many  yesrs 
my  companion  in  annual  journeys  of  caqrioration  through  the  forests  of 
Louisiana. 

.\bnoid  Arbosetcu 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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PINE  NEEDLES,  THEIR  SIGNinCANCE  AND  HISTORY 

Jean  DurBEMOY 

(with  twenty-nine  figures) 

Arc  pine  needles  shoots  or  leaves?  The  question  may  still  be 
debated,  since  neither  the  shoot  nor  the  leaf  has  as  yet  been  clearly 
defined.  A  review  ol  ihc  morphology ,  development,  and  physiologj' 
of  the  "needles  "  may  beoi  interest. 

Moi|iliology 

The  definition  given  by  Van  Tieghem  (21),  and  usually  adopted , 
is  as  follows:  The  leaf  is  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  a  plane;  the 
shoot  b  symmetrical  around  an  axis.  A  needle  is  symmetrical  on 
both  sides  of  a  plane,  not  around  an  axb;  but  by  brinpng  into 
contact  the  different  needles  grouped  at  the  end  of  a  spur  shoot,  an 
organ  is  obtained  which  is  symmetrical  around  an  axis,  and  which 
therefore  is  a  shoot.  Needles,  therefore,  are  fragmentary  shoots. 
Anatomically  they  are  polystelic  shoots  which  have  divided 
longitudinally  into  a  variable  number  of  parts'  in  order  to  increase 
the  surface  available  for  carbon  assimilation.  Reinf^  fragmentary 
shoots,  the  needle  may  be  considered  the  homologue  of  the  jwtiole 
of  broad-leaved  gymnosperms.  The  anatomy  of  the  needle  is 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  petiole  in  Ciiuk\^o,  and  we  may  quote 
Coulter  (4)  as  follows:  *'The  most  ancient  gyninospernis  pos- 
sessed ample  fernlike  leaves  The  conifers,  however,  have 

developed  a  verj'  different  tjpc  of  leaf  ....  which  reaches  an 
extreme  exf^ession  in  small  and  rigid  needles." 

The  derivation  of  needles  from  fernlike  phyllodes  is  apparent 
from  anatomical  data. 

'  That  ihc  diiicrcnt  neediest  of  a  spur  sUioot  arc  p;irts  uf  the  same  urgiUi  i>  uftui 
strikingly  evident.  En  nmt  cases  when  a  needle  bends,  the  othcis  bend  also,  so  that 
all  can  be  groupfrl  into  a  cylindrical,  though  bent,  shtxjt.  When  solitar>-,  at  the  end 
of  a  spur  shoot,  nevdlc!s  are  roughly  cyiindncai  in  (orm  and  shootiihe,  as  normal 
needles  of  P.  monophyila,  and  abnonnal  needka  of  P.  PttmUh  (SraAsnuKCEK), 
P,  Larkh  (Boodlb  i),  and  P.  marUima  (Dt/FXENOV  ij). 

4S9l  IBotaalcn]  Gtsetin,  voL  66^ 
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I.  Relation  of  pines  to  cycads. — ''Inverse  wood/'  such  as 
occurs  in  the  petioles  of  cycads,  may  be  demonstiated  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  protoxylem  in  juvenile  leaves  and  needles  of 


Figs,  i  3.~TnnsfuBion  sheath  bi  needles  of  Phtus  mtriUma*  (needle  2  years  old, 
collected  May  5,  191 8,  section  5  mm.  above  base):  fig.  i,  part  of  wood  in  vascular 
bundlr;  ( .  i  anihiiim,  <till  dormant;  x,  woo<l  of  scrond  year,  vessels  staining  deep  red 
with  phluruglui  in,  v,  wood  ui  tirst  year  (prutuxylcm),  spiral  vessels,  not  staining  with 
phlorogliidn;  lacuna;  1,  faivene  wood,  staunng  light  red  trith  (ddorogludn,  hri^t 
green  with  methyl  green,  orange  with  Sudan  III;  r',  resin  canal;  &g.  2,  detail  of  inverse 
wood  (shaded  tissue  s),  showing  relation  to  protoxylem  (r)  and  to  pitted  cells  of 
periderm;  lacuna;  tig.  j,  longitudinal  section  uf  same,  showing  spiral  vessels  of  pro- 
toi^yliem  (»)  and  Invene  wood  («);  «,  lacuna;  a,  pitted  vends;    ooialate  of  cakfaun. 

*  All  the  fignrca  an  Irani  Fitmu  mwUim  coUwted  at  Aiawhoa. 
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moriHma?  In  normal  needles,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  a  few 

elongated  vessels,  sparsely  distributed  among  pitted  cells,  from 
which  they  can  be  easily  differentiated.  They  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  |>eculiar  elongated  vessels  which  stain  a  bright  orange 
with  Sudan  III  (figs.  1-4).  Tumors  of  Coccus  resinifians,  n.  sp..* 
however,  may  result  in  the  reversion  of  the  vascular  strand  in  the 
intected  needles  to  the  cycad  structure,  through  the  development 


Flu.  4. — Part  of  prriderm  of  young  juvenile  leaf  (collected  May  1918):  p,  phloem, 
with  medullary  rays  in)  crowded  with  rt-^^in  drops;  x,  normal  wocmI;  5,  inverse  wood  in 
transfusion  sheath,  btaining  orange  with  Sudan  111;  e,  endodcrmis. 

of  a  well  defined  bundle  of  inverse  wood,  which  may  often  extend 
from  the  ventral  face  of  the  protoxylem  to  the  endodermb  (figs. 
S-16).- 

3.  Relation  of  pines  to  ferns.— Other  tumor-infected  needles 
show  phloem  differentiating  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  inverted 

*  Van  Tibchsii  considered  the  tiansfuiion  sheath  on  the  vential  side  of  nonnal 

wood  in  pine  needles  to  be  the  honudogue  of  the  "inverse  wood"  in  the  petiole  of 

cycads.    FollowinK  Takkda  (19),  we  found  this  untenable. 

*  This  Coccus  has  l>een  recorded  by  Ul'frexov  from  stem  tumors  of  pines,  but  the 
name  was  omitted  from  the  note  (13). 

4  Stomatal  anatomy  aho  emphasises  the  origin  of  qrcads  and  pines  from  a  com- 
mon  stodc  (Rebtoos  18) 
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bundle  of  xylem,  resulting  in  a  femlike  state,  comprising  two 
bundles  of  xylcm  facing  each  other,  with  phloem  outside  (fig.  7). 
The  relation  of  pines  to  the  fern  stock  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  occurrence  (in  the  wood  or  pendenn  of  tumor  needles)  of  all 

transitional  forms,  from 
normal  pitted  elements 
to  scalariform  cells,  such 
as  are  present  in  ferns, 
and  restricted  to  endo- 
dermal  odls  of  nonnal 
needtes.' 

3.  Relation  op 

PINES  TO  GnETALES.— 

Scalariform  cells  in  pine 

Fig.  5. — Tumor  of  (Vni?  rrsirtiHons  on  pine 
needle  (collected  at  Arcachon,  dunes  of  AbatiUes, 
June  1917):  P«rt  of  peridenn  (sdiemtic);  e,  cndo- 
dcrmis,  crowded  with  starch  grains  (starch  and  resin 
are  much  more  abundant  in  tumor  than  in  sound 
neighboring  tissue);  d',  lignified  cells  of  hyperplasia 
due  to  infectkm  by  Couut;  epidemiii  and  hypo- 
derm;  X,  normal  woo<!:  />,  phloem;  r',  invfrsc  wtxjd, 
composed  of  sclercncbymatous  cells  and  fibers 
(stainfaiK  ltd  with  eosin  and  green  with  methyl 
green)  and  of  vessels  stabing  orange  with  Sudan 
III;  this  inverse  wrxxl  develops  from  ventral  face 
of  protoxylem  to  cndodermis,  and  is  homologous 
with  inverse  wood  in  cycads. 

needles  may  be  compared  to  the  tracheae 
in  Gnetales,  and  suggest  the  origin  of 
both  from  a  common  fern  stock. 

4.  Rklatiox  of  pines  to  Equise- 
TALKS. —  The  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
protoxylem  is  strikingly  similar  in  pine  hyperplasia. 

» The  perforations  in  the  m  alariform  cells  of  pines  may  be  explained  as  derived 
from  the  fusion  of  cnlarufd  bordered  pits,  as  elaimed  li\  I'lioMSciN  for  Gnetales;  hut 
the  reverse  is  probably  true,  t)ordcrcd  pits  being  derived  irom  ancestral  simple  incom- 
plete perioiatioos  1^  acquiring  hi|^y  specialised  chaiacten. 


Fn;.  0.  -Part  of  fig.  5:  h, 
phloem;  u-,  lignified  vessels  in 
nonnalwodd;  same  in  iavene 
wood;  j,  lignified  cells  with 
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needles  and  in  the  stems  of  Equisetum,  as  it  differentiates  in  both 
centripetally,  from  "p6les  ligneux,"  and  partially  dissolves  into 
lacunae. 

The  reapp>earance  of  polystelic  organs,  where  the  stele  shows 

two  vascular  strands  with 
opposed  xylem  and  peripheral 
phloem,  is  fundamental  in  indi- 
cating the  origin  of  conifers  from 
a  fern  stock.  The  cycad  stele 
may  be  derived  from  the  fern 
stele  by  suppression  of  phloem 
in  one  of  the  two  vascular 
strands,  the  remaining  xylem 
bundle  being  the  so-called 
"inverted  wood."  If  this  in- 
verted wood  itself  almost  entirely 
disappears,  then  the  normal  state 
of  the  pine  needle  is  obtained. 


Fir..  7. — Half  of  \'a<vcular  strand  in 
tumor  needle  (collected  November  IQ17): 
r,  endodermis;  /,  periderm;  u-.  normal 
wood;  p,  normal  phloem;  r,  inverse 
wood;  q,  phloem. 


Development 

Rejuvenescence  and 

JUVENV^E  LEAVES.— WTien- 
ever  a  resting  organ  grows 
again,  rejuvenescence  must 
take  place,  and  this  is 
always  obser\ed  in  pines, 
either  at  the  germination 
of  the  seed,  or  when  lateral, 
dormant  buds  are  caused  to 
develop  pathologically. 
When  the  pine  seed  germi- 
nates, cotyledons  develop 
on  the  young  shoot,  and 
then  single  juvenile  leaves. 
These  are  smaller  the  higher  up  the  shoot  they  develop,  and  at  a 
certain  height  they  arc  mere  scale  leaves.    It  is  at  the  base  of 


Fig.  8. — ProliferatinK  spur  shoots,  springing 
up  between  the  two  geminate  needles  («i»;  j, 
juvenile  leaf  with  spur  shoot  in  a\il. 
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these  scales  that  the  spur  shoot  of  the  needles  arises.  After  it 
has  dcvclopcfl  a  few  scale  leaves  .ind  a  tuft  of  needles,  this  spur 
shoot  generally  remains  dormant.  If.  however  the  terminal  bud 
of  a  branch  hapix-ns  to  die,  the.se  lateral  shoots  may  j^row  into  a 
normal  branch,  hearing  at  first  isolated  juvenile  j^een  leaves  and 
then  scale  leaves  with  spur  shoots  in  their  a.vils  iU^.  8). 

Variations  in  the  numbkr  of  needles.  —  The  nuiabcr  oi 
needles  on  the  spur  shoot  of  each  species  is  considered  constant 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  character  for  dassification;  still,  on  rejuve- 
nated or  infected  twigs»  shoots  are  found  which  bear  an  unusual 
number  of  needles.  Boodle  (z)  makes  the  following  statement: 
**In  Pinus  mottopkylla  the  spur  shoots  as  a  rule  bear  each  a  single 
needle,  but  two  are  occasionally  present  Mastebs  found  by 
studying  early  stages  that  two  leaf  rudiments  are  always  produced* 
but  that  one  of  them  generally  becomes  arrested  at  an  early  stage." 

Single  needles  have  been  observed  by  Boodle  on  P.  Lirkio, 
and  we  found  some  on  twigs  of  P.  maritima  that  were  infected  by 
the  larva  of  a  xylophage  insect  (HyUsinus  piniperda).  These 
single  needles  are  roughly  cylindrical;  in  many  rases  a  groove  is 
present  on  one  side  of  the  leaf.  On  following  it  downward,  it  is 
found  to  contain  two  papillae,  one  of  which  is  the  apex  of  the  spur 
shoot,  the  other  the  rudiment  of  the  second  needle.  Variation 
in  the  number  of  needles  in  this  case  is  due  to  arrest  in  the  develop- 
ment ot  one  of  them.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  P.  maritima  and 
P.  Laricio,  but  it  has  become  the  rule  in  P.  monophylla.  The 
multiplication  of  needles  on  the  spur  shoot  has  often  been  recorded 
on  wounded,  infected  (13),  or  vigorous  (ao)  shoots,  and  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  reversion  toward  ancestral,  many-leaved  gymno- 
sperms  (3). 

Although  these  variations  are  somatic  in  origin,  we  have  [Mroved 
that  they  comply  with  Moidel's  law,  in  that  the  proportion  of  bud 

mutations  on  the  shoot  is  precisely  that  of  recessives  in  the  case 
of  hybrids.  Shoots  of  vigorous  P.  maritima  or  those  infected  with 
Coccus  resinijians  have  been  observed  to  yield  75  per  cent  normal 

2-ncedled  spur  shoots,  and  25  per  cent  3-needled  spur  shoots. 
Proliferating  spur  shoots  on  P.  virginica  in  Arcachon  often  yield 
75  per  cent  normal  3-needled  spur  shoots,  and  25  per  cent  abnormal 
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2-needled  spur  shoots,  or  vice  versa  (14).  These  bud  mutations, 
like  proliferating  spur  shoots,*  are  due  to  modifications  in  the 
normal  nutrition  of  the  pine,  caused  by  envnronmental  factors, 
traumatisms,  and  chiefly  parasites,  and  they  result  in  increase  of 
osmotic  pressure  in  difTerentiatinK  tissues. 

That  osmotic  pressure  is  the  ultimate  determining  factor  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  force  7-year  old 
P.  maritima  to  produce  3-needkd  spur  »hix>tb  or  proliferating  spur 
shoots  by  watering  abundantly,  which  of  course  increased  tur- 


Fk.s.  g-jo. —  Fi)!.  g.  proloxylcm  in  first  needle  apjiearing  on  juvenile  pine:  ip, 
cells  whose  walls  benin  io  show  liKnification  and  stain  red  with  phtoroKlucin;  fig.  lo, 
protoxylem  in  very  joung  iieedle  of  juvenile  pine:  section  near  apex;  only  one 
xylcm  pole. 

gescence  of  cells.  Whether  needles  or  juvenile  leaves  develop 
depends  ui>on  the  relative  supj^b-  of  >()lul)Ie  osmotic  material  to  the 
cells.  \(  <  (lU->.  (»r  ail  adult  organs  iii  general,  develop  from  material 
nhiaimd  truni  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  by  gradual  assimilation. 
Juxenile  Kuves,  or  all  juvenile  organs  in  general,  develop  from 
material  >U>red  in  the  reser\-e  tissue  (9). 

Tkansitiun  from  juvenile  leaves  to  needles.— .\s  needles 
and  juvenile  leaves  are  but  different  responses  of  the  same  organism 
to  environmental  factors,  the>'  may  be  assumed  to  show  transitional 

<^  De\'elopni«nt  of  lateral  long  shoots  b  exa^eratcd  un  pine  seedlings  c.\pos«d  10 
sea  wind,  and  reMilts  in  "buisaomement,"  like  Uiat  recorded  by  Devavx  (6)  for  Erica 
OD  ocean  dunes. 
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fonns  (comtniy  to  the  opinion  of  Daguillok  5).  In  fact,  tnnsi- 
tions  axe  observed.  The  first  needle  to  appear  on  jjuvenile  pines 
showB  anatomical  features  of  juvenile  leaves  (figs.  Qri?);  and 


PtO.  II  PU.  t3 


Figs,  i  i-iy — Fig.  11,  tiansitkm  from  one  vascular  bundle  to  two  semi-bundles  in 
successive  transverse  sections  from  apex  to  base  of  needle:  primary  wood  at  apex 
(I)  grou(>ed  into  one  bundle  and  like  wood  in  juvenile  leaves  or  in  leaves  of  ancestral 

gymnosperms ;  with  sccondan-  structure,  wood  dividis  into  two  fraKmentar>-  bundles 
and  becomes  more  like  that  in  shoot  (II-IV);  fig.  12,  stomatal  cells  of  fint  needle 
produced  on  juvenile  inne,  showinir  structure  of  stomatal  cells  in  juvenile  leaves:  no 

hy[)<)dcrmal  id!  iin  -inl  i-xcept  below  >tomatal  crlls;  Icttt-rs  as  in  fij;.  fig.  i  sto- 
matal and  epidermal  cells  of  needle  on  adult  pine:  a,  cutio,  staining  orange  with 
Sudan  III;  /,  lignin.  staining  red  with  phlorogtucin;  b,  thickeiung  of  epidermal  cells, 

staining  Rrcon  with  itt  >n  hlin  ,  /.  thickening  of  hyixxliTmal  cells;  /i,  hypcxlcrm; 
<*,  cpidcrmisi  s',  sluniaial  cell  (note  local  thinning  u(  lignitied  wall,  forming  hinges). 

transitions  from  one  vascular  bundle  (as  shown  in  juvenile  leaves) 
to  two  semi-bimdies  (as  typical  of  needles)  is  observed  in  successive 
sections  of  needles  from  the  apex  downward  (fig.  11).^  Needles 

'  The  anatomy  of  needles  varies  so  much  from  apex  to  base  as  to  make  all  com- 
parison worthless  unless  flistanre  of  the  tninsverse  set  tion  from  the  afvex  be  clearly 
stated.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the  age  uf  tlie  needle  and  the  seasim  when 
material  b  collected. 
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Fics.   14-17. — Fig.  14,  ncriderm  of  very  Fw.  17 

young  juvenile  leaf  (coUecled  April  25,  1918): 

te,  protnxyleni;  f>.  phloem;  >•,  cellsof  future  wood  bepnning  to  lignify;  q,  procambium; 
arrows  indiratf  direction  of  difTerentiation ;  wood  first  difTcrcnliatc^  ccnlripotally 
and  procambium  becomes  more  narrow  imtil  finally  it  is  a  mere  band  of  t:ambial  cells; 
note  identity  of  procambium  in  juvenile  leaves  and  in  first  needles  of  juvenile  pines 
(cf.  VI,  fi|p.  9  and  10);  fig.  15,  course  of  vascular  bundles  in  shoot  of  juvenile  pine 
bearii^  juvenile  leaves:  C,  cauline  vascular  bundles;  /■,  foliar  vascular  bundles; 
X,  xylem;  ^.phloem;  fig.  16, course  of  vascular  bundles  in  proliferating  spur  shoot: 
xylem  inside  (crossed  lines),  phloem  outside,  an<l  cambium  between,  also  resin  canals 
and  medullar)'  ra>  >,  /',  foliar  bundle  consisting  of  2  semi  bundles  cai  h  d'u  idcd  li\  well 
defined  meduUar>-  rays;  fig.  17.  part  of  foliar  bundle  (/')  in  needle  of  proliferating 
nnir  ihoot  (collected  .May  3.  1Q18),  part  of  /■  of  fig.  16:  c,  cambium  acti\  c  and  pro- 
dudng  spring  wood  above  (x)  and  phloem  (p)  below;  /■,  wood  vessels;  m',  medullary 
rays;  note  trntrevrntationbci^iis  sooner  10  proyfcnu^ 
smwts,  which  are  still  dormant  at  thb  season  (cf.  fig.  i). 
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may  also  be  derived  from  juvenile  leaves  through  such  transitional 
forms  as  bilobed  juvenile  leaves  (figs.  18-20)  and  concresccnt 
needles*  (fig.  21). 

Histology 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  cell  walls 
may  afford  gocxl  data  for  the  comparison  01 
pine  needles  with  juvenile  leaves  or  with 
phyllodt^  of  other  gymnosperms.  living  and 
fossil.  Pine  needles  appear  to  be  more 
differentiated  histologically  than  morpho- 
logically, 
18  tissues 
being  rec- 
o  g  n  i  z  e  d 

from  color  reactions  (see  table  I). 


Fic.  18. — Proliferating 
shoot  bcarinK  double 
(Inlohed)  juvenile  leaves. 


Physiology 


Living  cells  mu?>t  excrete 
poisonous  materials  which  result 
from  the  disassimilation  process 
(12).  In  the  cells  of  pines  these 
materials  are  resinous  drops, 
which  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 
In  the  primitive  organs,  resin 
probably  filtered  through  the 
epidermis,  and  the  epidermal  cells  were  ^ 
also  secreting  cells.    This  is  still  the 


Fi<;.  iq.  Transverse  .section  of  double 
juvenile  leaf  alon^  plane  of  Hg.  18;  o', 
double  vascubr  bundles;  intni- 
l>arenchymatous  resin  canals  such  as 
u.sually  occur  onl\'  in  needles;  i,  hj-po- 
drrmal  resin  canal  typical  of  juvenile 
leaf;  microphotoRraph,  obj.  3. 


Fic.  10 


t  S 

Fic.  31 

0:  note  that  each  vascular  strand 
21,  concrescent  or  double  needle: 


Fu;s.  20-21.  —  Fift.  20.  schematic  view  of  tig. 
contains  2  semi-bundle?,  as  in  typical  needles;  li^ 
note  hypodermal  resin  canals  such  as  are  typical  of  juvenile  leaves,  also  inverse  wood 
(5)  on  ventral  side  of  protoxylem. 

•These  concrescent  needles  have  been  considered  the  homolo^ue  of  the  double 
needles  of  Sciadopily^.  They  may  be  homologized  with  bilol>ed  juvenile  leaves  bent 
as  shown  by  arrows  in  tig.  20. 
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case  ^or  the  stamens  and  scales  of  pines,  in  which  resin  b  excreted 
from  the  qmleimal  secreting  ceUs.  In  juvenile  leaves  most 
epidermal  cells  become  sderenchymatous  (to  protect  the  paren- 
chyma), and  a  very  few  still  secrete  resin  (figs.  22,  23).  Internal 
organs  then  differentiate,  which  can  store  resin,  so  that  paren- 
ch>inatous  cells  do  not  get  poisoned,  and  resin  canals  run  from  the 
needles  to  the  shoot  and  into  the  roots.  The  possibility  of  getting 


Fio.  14  Fig.  is  Fio.  j6 


Fuss.  22-26.— Fig.  32,  abnormal  juvenile  leaf  showing  aeactaiy  hair  (I)  on  ven- 
tral hice;  fig.  i$,  abnormal  nci-dUs  ^}lu^vinK  rudimentary  secretory  hair  (7)  on  ven- 
tral fare;  fig  14.  scale  leaf:  strikingly  similar  to  scale  of  Cycas;  the  hairs  ma\  he 
interpreted  us  sterilized  ancestral  ovules  or  stamens:  fig.  35,  juvenile  leaf,  showing 
hain  that  may  be  ioteipictied  as  ancestral  stamens,  now  sterile  and  seactoiy; 
fig.  26,  secretor>-  hairs  of  scale  leaf  (left)  and  javenile  leaf  (ri|^C):  «,  secretory  hdr; 
e,  epidermal  cell. 

rid  of  refuse  poisonous  material  probably  explains  why  ccmiferous 
trees  are  evergreen,  whereas  most  of  the  other  trees  periodically 
lose  their  leaves  and- rest  in  winter. 

Pathology 

The  needles  of  Pinus  maritima  may  last  5  or  6  years.  Often 
their  death  must  be  due  to  an  accident,  either  a  general  trouble 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  tree,  or  a  local  infection  by  rust  or  smut. 
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In  the  ])ina(ias  of  Ciascony,  many  of  the  needles  which  are  infected 
in  early  spring  by  the  aetidiuni  of  Colors por in m  saifcionis  (Pcri- 
dermium  oblongisporum  Kleb.)  dry  up  and  fall  in  summer.  The 
"maJadie  du  roiig»"  u  very  prevalent  and  the  most  important 
cause  of  the  falling  of  needles,  bringing  ruin  to  many  pine  nur- 
series. It  derives  its  name  from  the  red  patches  that  appear  and 
spread  on  infected  needles.  It  is  due  to  several  spedes  of  Asco- 


Fics.  37-28.— Fig.  97t  timntvene  section  of  juvoiile  leaf:  5,  lecretory  hair; 

Ar,  hyixxkrmal  resin  canal;  fig.  28.  staminate  cone  nf  P.  marilinni:  basal  part,  pro- 
tectrtl  from  sea  wind  by  ridge  io  dune,  normal  and  fertile  (5,  scale;  /,  flowers);  upper 
part,  exposed  to  MB  wind,  iteiOiaed;  ooffiected  OB  nnd  doiies  of  Aiodion,  May  1917; 
note  giadiial  reducUon  and  steriliation  of  flowets  from  base  upward. 

mycctes:  LopJwdcrmium  pincslri,  which  is  the  most  conmion  on 
seNeral  >|xnies  of  pine  {P.  sykestris,  P.  Pinca.  P.  maritima)\ 
Ilypodcrma  piuastri,  the  conidial  form  of  which  was  observed  by 
DuFKi.Nov  on  p.  mariiima;  and  H.  strobicola,  observed  by  Fron 
on  P.  Slrobus, 


Mor])holouical  variations  are  but  the  result  of  physiological 
variations  19).  The  dilTerent  forms  of  the  diUerent  phyllodes  of 
pines,  juvenile  leaves,  scale  leaves,  fertile  leaves  (3  and  $  flowers), 


Fm.  17 
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and  assimilaton'  organs  (needles)  differ  widely;  but  abnormal 
transitory  forms  (figs.  24-28)  which  we  have  observed  and  described 
in  previous  works  (9)  allow  us  to  state  that  all  the  forms  of  the 
different  organs  of  pines  are  but  different  distorted  features  of  a 
unique  ancestral  organ  which,  like  the  gametophyte  of  ferns, 
possessed  at  the  same  time  the  three  different  physiological  func- 
tions of  reproduction,  assimilation,  and  protection  (10,  11). 


Fig.  29. — Photograph  of  '  inflorescence  of  P.  maritima,  shoot  bent  by  sea  wind; 
J,  sterile  scales  on  upper  exposed  side,  with  rudimentary  5  flowers  developing  at  base 
of  scale  in  place  of  normal  'flowers;  a,  normal  '  flowers  on  protected  side;  sterilization 
is  gradual  from  protected  .to  exposed  flowers. 


All  the  phyllodcs  of  the  primitive  coniferous  trees  were  probably 
fertile,  and  like  the  fertile  leaf  in  Cycas,  but  imder  the  pressure  of 
unfavorable  ecological  conditions  some  parts  became  sterile  scales. 
This  is  not  mere  formal  hvpothesis;  such  a  sterilization  has  ac- 
tually been  observed.  On  the  dimes  of  Gascony,  for  instance, 
the  parts  of  the  male  flowers  which  are  e.xposed  to  sea  wind  are 
sterilized  (fig.  29),  and  scales  develop  in  the  place  of  stamens  (8). 
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In  like  manner  all  the  different  organs  must  have  descended 
from  the  ancestral  organ;  each  lost  the  possibilities  corresponding 
to  the  function  it  lost,  but  retained  and  perfected  those  which  made 
it  more  adequately  adapted  to  its  special  function.  The  following 
table  shows  how  the  different  organs  of  pines  may  be  derived  from 
one  another,  according  lo  data  given  by  studies  of  abnormal, 
intermediate  forms  at  the  Biological  Station  of  Arcachon. 


A  needle  which  has  specialized  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon 
b  itself  a  sort  of  assimilating  organ;  leaves  of  angiosperms  are 
another. 

Needles  are  the  physiological  leaves  of  pines.  They  differ 
from  leaves  in  that  they  are  perennial  and  are  much  less  fr^kgile. 
Typical  leaves  are  temporary,  delicate,  perfectly  shaped  for  intense 
assimilation,  but  unable  to  stand  bad  weather.  Pme  needles  last 
several  seasons.  They  have  efficient  xcrophytic  adaptation  and 
can  stand  the  roughest  weather  on  arid  lands,  windy  mountain  tops, 
or  storm  beaten  coasts  (15, 16, 17). 

In  conclusion,  Umuks  are  extended  to  Professor  Fron  for  his 
valuable  encouragement,  and  to  Dr.  F.  Lalesque,  Honorary 
President  of  the  Station  Biologique  d'Aitachon,  iot  bis  many 
kindnesses  and  valuable  documents.* 

Station  Biologique  d'Arcaoion 


I.  BooDUE,  L.  A.,  Sblituy  and  ocxicic8oeiit  leaves  of  Pinus.  New  FkytaL 

14:10^26.  1915. 

a.  BouYGUES,  H.,  Contribution  a  I'elude  du  sysicmc  libcro-ligneujc  deft 
Crypt ogames  vasculaircs.    Act.  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux  9: 1005. 

*  We  are  also  indebted  to  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Indu&tr>',  Professor  K.  T.  Bakek, 
Dr.  FkAGOSo,  and  Pnilesion  GmunuiOND  and  Maikb  for  most  valuable  pi^iecs; 
while  part  of  the  expenses  involved  in  these  researches  was  defiaytd  hy  a  giant  from 
the  Aaeodation  Fiancaiac  pour  rAvancement  des  Sciences. 


f  fertile  leaf 
(reproduction)  l^j^j,^^^ 


Pnmitive  organ  green  (assimilatiom)     juvenile  leaf  |  ^^^^^^ 

storage  of  icaerves    cotykdonary  needle  (7) 
,  self-piotecting->  scale 
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JOSEPH  YOUNG  BERGEN 

(WITH  portrait) 

There  are  many  ways  of  advancing  science,  and  hardly  less  signiti- 
cant  than  the  investigator  is  he  who  makes  men  wish  to  investigate. 
Unquestionably  no  small  number  ui  tho:ae  who  have  advanced  boLany 
bave  come  to  it  with  an  inclinatimi  fanned  befcNre  university  days,  and 
he  who  set  their  compass  was  often  one  of  tiiose  wise  enthusiasts  who 
guided  their  lirst  steps  in  science. 

If  we  should  take  into  account  this  service  alone,  American  t)otany 
would  acknowledge  its  debt  to  Joseph  Young  Bfrcfn,  who  (bed  at  his 
home  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  October  lo,  191 7.  He  was 
born  February  22,  1851,  at  Rye  Beach,  Maine,  his  family  moving  in 
1855  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  for  some  years  the  family  home  was 
beautifully  situated  on  tike  bluffs  outside  the  city.  Here  the  nature- 
loving  parents  were  accustomed  to  take  their  children  on  pleasant 
countr\  trips  to  gather  flowers,  fruits,  or  nuts,  accordmg  to  the  season. 
This  home  influence  was  strengthened  for  our  future  botanist  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Stpward.  an  old-time  physician  of 
Peoria,  who  took  the  lad  on  nian\  of  his  profosiunal  driven  into  the 
surrounding  country.  This  amateur  botanist  watched  the  progress 
<^  growing  things  along  the  roadie,  and  new  or  especially  interesting 
plants  found  their  way  into  the  doctor's  buggy  for  more  careful  inspec- 
tion at  his  leisure. 

Although  the  l)o\  was  prepared  for  college  chiefly  hy  home  study, 
he  had  some  time  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  in  Peuria  and  two 
years  in  the  old  academy  at  I'embroke,  NVw  Hampshire.  In  <iue  course 
he  went  to  Antioch  College  in  southern  Ohio,  thai  ^mall  but  memorable 
institution  whose  first  president  was  Horace  Manx,  of  well  known 
influence  in  the  educational  world.  It  is  probable  that  at  Antioch  he 
received  that  bent  toward  geo1og>'  which  led  to  his  first  scientific 
work,  done  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  State  Geological  Survey.  Later 
he  made  practical  application  of  his  l;(  oloirical  and  chemical  training 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  lead  and  zinc  mining  at  Joplin, 
Missouri. 
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In  1876  he  married  Fanny  Dickf.rson,  also  of  Anlioch  College,  in 
collaboration  with  whom  in  iSqo  he  published  "A  Primer  of  Darwnism 
and  Organic  Kvolution."  Mrs.  Bergen's  interests  turned  later  to 
American  folk  lore,  to  which  she  has  made  a  significant  contribution. 

In  1878,  not  long  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Bergen  returned  to 
New  Knglaiid  and  began  his  long  career  as  a  teacher  by  becoming  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at 
Deerfiekl,  Massachusetts. 
Three  years  later  he  ac- 
cepte<l  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  at 
Lombard  College,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  relinquished 
after  2  years.  In  1887  he 
became  teacher  of  phys- 
ics in  the  Boston  Latin 
school.  Physics  as  taught 
in  the  high  schools  of  the 
time  was  more  often  an 
exercise  in  textbook  study 
than  one  of  application  of 
principles  to  laboratory 
practice.  Doubtless  to 
one  of  Mr.  Bergen's 
broad  experience  and  keen 
perception  of  real  values 
the  lack  of  adequate  pres- 
entation came  home  with 
unusual  force.  In  1891, 
in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessor E.  M.  Hall  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Bergen  brought  out  the 
well  known  textbook  in  high  school  physics  which  had  a  far-reaching 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  teaching  of  this  science  in  America. 
Although  his  chief  interest  was  later  transferred  to  botany,  he  main- 
tained an  active  connection  with  the  teaching  of  physics  by  acting  for  10 
years  as  instructor  in  this  branch  in  the  Harvard  summer  school. 

In  1889  Mr.  Bergen  went  to  the  Boston  English  high  school  as  a 
teacher  in  biology,  where  he  remained  for  12  years,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  career  as  a  teacher.    Here  again  the  need  of  a  new  presentation 
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kA  his  subject  for  hi^  sdiool  work  led  to  the  writing  of  his  "  Elements  of 
Botany"  in  1896.  The  practicable  way  in  which  the  main  features  of 

the  newer  botany  with  its  greater  emphasis  on  the  physiological  aspects 
of  the  subject  wore  brought  out  in  text  instruction  and  directions  for 
laboratory  stu(i\  wrnt  far  to  make  ihe  l)(K)k  an  important  influence  in 
turning  hdtanical  instruction  in  >ec()n(iary  schools  away  from  the 
rather  dry  descriptions  ol  form,  to  tiie  more  interesting  and  equally 
valuable  study  of  the  activities  of  life.  This  book  and  its  successors, 
the  "Foundations  of  Botany"  (1901)  with  keys  to  the  commoner  plants 
of  the  great  divi»ons  of  the  country  prqwred  by  Miss  Alice  Eastwood, 
Professor  S.  M.  Tracy,  and  by  himself,  the  "Principles  of  Botany" 
written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Bilxdley  M.  Davis  in  1906,  "Essen- 
tials of  Botany"  (1Q08),  "Practical  Botany"  in  collalx)ralion  with 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwkt.l  in  iqii,  and  "Introduction  to  Botany"  by  the 
same  authors  in  1914,  have  provided  a  series  of  elementary  texts  which 
have  kept  abreast  d!  the  newer  movements  in  botanical  development 
and  have  served  to  induct  a  vast  host  of  young  Americans  into  the  study 
of  plants.  The  success  of  these  books  brings  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
wise  choice  of  material  and  of  ckamess  and  adequacy  of  presentation. 

While  Mr.  Bergen  is  perhaps  mo^^t  widely  known  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  of  l)ooks,  he  was  also  a  penuine  in\ estimator.  Both  by  early 
training  and  by  inclination  a  man  of  out-of-doors,  he  found  his  instincts 
for  the  field  leading  hini  toward  the  problems  of  ecology,  and  his  per- 
haps equally  strong  indinatioo  towaffd  the  imcirion  erf  the  laboratory 
investigator  led  him  when  opportunity  presented  itself  to  a  fruitful 
application  of  laboratory  methods  to  the  study  of  plants  in  their  en- 
vironment. His  opportunity  came  when  in  1901  he  retired  from  teach- 
ing and  went  to  southern  Italy,  where  in  the  neighborhood  of  Najiles  he 
spent  sonic  4  years.  Here  he  made  use  of  the  rich  facilities  of  the 
Biolojyical  Station  and  made  the  valued  acquaintance  of  FEUfcKico 
DtLPi.so,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Naples  University,  and  of  other 
members  of  the  botanical  foculty.  He  found  great  delight  in  tramping 
with  Professor  Mattbx,  now  of  Palermo,  who  at  that  time  was  mai^iing 
the  flora  on  the  Solfatara,  the  partially  active  volcano  near  Pozauoli 
After  a  midday  dinner  at  the  Bergen  residence  they  would  "  tramp  off 
ove--  that  wonderful  phlej^in  plain,  perhaps  through  a  basaltic  paved 
Greek  lane,  perhaps  i)assing  some  wonderful  ruined  Greek  temple  or 
haunt  of  Horace  or  \  irgil  on  their  way  out  into  the  country."  The 
results  of  this  happy  time  found  their  way  to  the  botanical  world  chiefly 
through  short  articles  printed  in  the  Botanical  Gazette  and  in  Pla$U 
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World  between  1903  and  tqoq.  The  transpiration  problems  of  the  xero- 
phytes  of  the  Neapolitan  region,  droupht  tolerance,  reactions  to  light, 
and  the  hcha\  lor  of  strand  haloph\  tcs  were  among  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  al  Icasi  a  dozen  articles.  One  article  on  his  friend  Delpino 
(Science  21:996)  recalls  the  personal  relations  of  those  days. 

Of  course  to  one  whose  life  had  been  given  largely  to  teaching,  pcda^ 
gogical  matters  would  necessarily  present  their  daim,  and  here  Mr. 
Bergen's  broad  experience  and  sympathetic  common  sense  always  con- 
tributed genuine  substance  to  the  discussion.  After  his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge from  Italy,  Mr.  Bergen's  time  was  for  the  most  part  spent  on  his 
scries  of  textbooks. 

Although  Mr.  Bergen  took  but  little  part  in  the  work  of  scientific 
societies,  the  circle  of  botanists  and  2o5logists  who  in  their  Cambridge 
days  found  the  Bergen  home  a  place  of  «ncere  ho^>itality  and  of  helpful 
appreciation  and  encouragement  would  of  itself  form  a  very  respect- 
able society.  The  direct  searching  comment,  the  enthusiastic  cheering- 
on,  and  the  sympathetic  and  ^traightfor\vard  honesty  met  there  were 
tonic  and  corrective  anrl  stimulant  all  in  oric.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  feel  that  we  owe  him  a  never-to-be-forgotten  debt  for  these  and  for 
still  more  precious  gifts. 

I  am  permitted  to  add  an  incident  told  immediately  after  Mr. 
Bergen  death  by  the  gentleman  to  wh<Hn  it  happened.  A  few  years 
ago  a  western  botanist,  visiting  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  noticed  a 
tall,  spare  man  of  distinguished  appearance  deeply  absorbed  in  some 
observations  he  wa^i  making  among  the  flower  beds.  The  \'isitor  asked 
one  of  the  old  gardeners  near  by  if  he  could  tell  him  the  gentleman's 
name.    The  old  man  replied  "We  call  him  .Saint  Joseph." 

I  believe  that  in  every  one  of  the  wide  circle  of  those  who  called  Mr. 
Besgen  friend  this  incident  will  find  an  echo.  In  rememberuig  him 
we  value  the  botanist  and  the  teacher,  we  respect  the  far-reaching 
penetration  and  creative  work  of  the  scientist,  and  we  acknowledge 
a'nd  revere  the  rigor,  the  force  and  moral  fervor,  the  patience  and  exceed- 
ing gentleness  of  the  saint. — Kudney  H.  True,  Bureau  oj Plant  Industry, 
\\  ashington,  D.C. 
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Development  in  gymnocarpous  Agaricaceae. — In  a  recent  paper  Miss 
DOVGLAS*  describes  the  devdopment  of  7  species  of  gy-mnocarpous  Agarkaccae. 
She  studied  one  species  of  Mycma  (M.  subaUaiina),  3  of  Ifygrophonu  (H. 

miniutus.  If.  nitldus.  and  H.  htyrralis),  and  3  of  Enloloma  (E.  flavifolium,  E. 
grayonum,  and  /■-.  mspidatum).  The  general  course  of  development  is  alike 
in  all  the  species,  the  variations  presented  relating  to  specific  or  generic  features. 
The  fundament  of  the  fruit  body  just  before  the  difieKntiation  of  the  stipe 
and  pileus  primordia  b  cone-shaped,  homogeneous  in  structure,  the  hyphac 
more  or  less  interlaced  branched,  extciidinK  in  general  parallel  with  the 
central  axis  of  the  cone.  The  >urface  is  more  or  les'.  tlorrose  from  the  ends  of 
single  hyphac.  or  minute  lulls,  which  diverge  slightly,  i  he  youiij;  luiKianienl 
of  Eutoloma  euspidalum  differs  from  that  of  the  others  in  being  greatly  elongated 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  heing  nearly  cylindrical,  oreven  dightly  cluvate, 
with  a  rnnoid  apex.  The  sleiider.  elongate  fundament  appears  to  hear  a  direct 
relation  to  the  slender  form  of  the  mature  basidiocarp,  and  also  to  the  very 
moist  habitat  of  (he  species.  The  specimens  studied  were  growing  in  sphag- 
num. The  rapid  elongation  of  the  fundament  serves  to  bring  the  growing 
points  out  of  the  watery  enviroAment  in  which  they  originate  at  the  apex  of 
slender  rhizomorphs. 

The  growing  point  lor  the  formation  of  new  tissue  is  apical,  while  elonga- 
tion occurs  in  the  older  hyphac.  The  first  evidence  of  pileus  formation  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  apical  hyphac  whidi  begin  to  diverge,  thus  giving  to  the 
young  fundament  a  sheatlike  form.  The  pileus  and  stipe  fundaments  are  thus 
ditTcrentiated.  VVliile  apica!  ^'rowth  of  the  hasldiocarp  continue<^.  the  most 
active  seal  of  new  tissue  formation  is  now  shifie<l  from  the  apex  to  the  annual 
furrow  beiwctn  pileus  and  stem  primordia.  and  later  10  the  under  surface  and* 
extremc  margin  of  the  pileus.  This  marks  the  origin  of  the  hymenophore. 
It  begins  at  once  in  the  3  ^Kcie^  oi  Hygropfior us,  but  is  delayed  for  a  short  time 
afliT  (litierentiaf ion  of  ihc  -tipe  and  pileus  fundaments  in  ilyccua  suhalcaliva 
and  in  the  3  species  of  Entoioma.  It  is  recognized  by  ihc  rich  prolophismic 
content  of  the  hyphae,  vi^ch  usually  react  more  stnuigly  to  stains,  and  thus 
become  more  deeply  colored.  The  growth  direction  of  these  hyphae  of  the 

■  Dot  (.1. AS,  Gi:ktri'P!  V..,  The  development  of  some  exogenous  species  of 
aK<iric:i.   .Amer.  Jour.  Hot.  5:i<>~54.  fl"-  >-7-  i<fi&. 
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hymcnophorc  pnmurdium  is  perpendicular  to  the  iioiiil  of  iheir  origin,  whether 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  stem,  in  the  angle  between  Btem  and  pileus,  or  on  the 
undemirface  of  the  piieus.  Their  course  is  parallel,  although  in  the  angle  of  the 

furrow  there  is  more  or  !r^>  of  a  ronvcrprnce  in  thrir  growth  dircciion.  At 
lirst  )h(  M'  hyphac  are  very  slender  and  tcrrtc,  liut  later  tht-y  hiiomf  stouter 
and  bluiii.  From  the  time  of  their  origin  ihey  form  a  palisade  layer  whose 
surface  is,  in  general,  fevel  until  gill  formation  begins.  In  the  majority  of  the 
species,  the  ends  of  the  hyphae  soon  re:uh  the  same  level.  Their  "register" 
is  even,  and  the  <;iirface  compact ,  but  in  Ifvs^rnphorus  miniulu^  am!  niiiJus 
the  palisjulc  ior  some  lime  is  nut  compati  and  the  hyphae  do  not  register  evenly. 
The  even  register  of  the  palisade  hyphae  is  delayed  in  these  sftecies  for  some 
time  after  the  origin  of  the  gilt  salients. 

During  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  hymenophofe  there  is  a 
strong  epinastii  growth  of  the  pilcus  margin,  rausing  it  to  cur\'e  downward  and 
inward.  This  is  particularly  strong  in  most  of  the  species,  less  so  in  Entoioma 
cuspidatum  and  less  so  in  llygropkerus  nUidus.  The  gill  salients  are  formed  by 
the  more  rapid  downward  growth  and  extension  of  the  subjacent  t&sue  in 
regularly  spaced  radial  areas.  The  development  advances  in  a  peripheral 
direction  from  the  stem  toward  the  margin  of  the  pilem.  The  growth  direction 
b  perpendicular  to  the  morphological  undersurface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  situa- 
tion from  this  standpoint  can  readily  be  understood  when  the  pileus  margin  is 
strongly  incurved. 

In  the  palisade  layer,  which  eventually  becomes  the  hymenium,  the  ele- 
ments are  multiplied  by  branching  of  the  subhymenial  elements.  In  the 
species  of  Uygrophorus  in  particular,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Eatioloma 
fiatijolium,  the  pressure  of  the  increaang  palisade  loosens  up  the  elemenu  of 
the  subhymenium,  and  this  is  evident  as  a  cone  of  less  density.  This  peculiarity 
is  well  shown  abo  in  Ompkalia  ekrysopkytta  and  ClUocybe  cer atsjols  studwd  by 
Blizzaro' 

In  both  these  papers  dealing  with  g>'mnocarpous  forms,  it  is  shown  that 
the  origin  and  the  general  course  of  development  of  the  hymenophoie  corre- 
sponds  with  that  of  angiocarpous  forms  of  the  Asuritus  typt*  It  tt  further 

shown  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  early  stages  of  development  for  a  super- 
ficial /.one  of  the  pileus.  here  of  quite  limited  extent,  to  be  arrested  in  growth, 
sometimes  quite  regularly  auil  normally,  i  he  regular  course  of  development 
being  thus  shifted  to  a  slightly  interior  xone  presages  the  huer  evolutionaxy 
type  of  developmient  presented  by  the  angiocarpous  forms,  where  the  oripn  and 
differentiation  of  stipe  and  pileus  primordia  are  shifted  permanently  to  the 
interior  of  the  young  basidiorarp  primordium,  with  a  more  or  less  well  marked 
external  zone,  the  blcmatogen. — Geo.  F.  Atjunson. 


•BiWJutD,  A,  W.,  The  devdopment  of  tome  species  of  agsrics.  Amcr.  Jour. 
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Sdf-tttiiHtf.— East  and  Park'  have  recently  published  the  results  of 

some  extensive  experiments  on  4  self-sterile  species  of  Nicotiana,  anH  have  pro- 
posed an  explanation.  In  the  past  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  inter- 
pffvt  setf*steriUty  as  a  response  to  environmoital  factors,  notably  humidity. 
Such  intecpvetations  may  have  been  quite  tnie  in  sfune  cases  of  self-sterility, 
where  only  a  single  race  of  plants  has  been  involved,  but  highly  unsatisfactoiy 
in  explaining  cases  where  pollen  fails  on  own  stigmas  and  functions  on  stigmas 
of  another  race.  It  is  such  a  situation  that  the  authors  have  dealt  with,  and 
they  have  dxnrn  amdusivcly  for  their  materbl  that  sdf-staility  k  inherited. 
Normal  sfssonal  changes  at  times  induced  "paeudo  self-fertility"  in  their  self* 
sterile  races,  but  ''other  envinmmental  factors  appeared  to  have  tittle  or  no 
influence  on  scU-fcrtility." 

As  to  the  physiological  nature  of  sclf-steriliiy,  the  authors  state  that  it  is 
invvrfved  with  rate  of  poHen  tube  gruwth.  This  in  itsdf  suggests  that  self- 
sterility  behaves  as  a  qiorophytic  character.  The  fact  is  more  definitely 
demonstrated,  however,  "by  the  behavior  of  reciprocal  matings,  pain  of 
reciprocals  always  giving  like  results  either  when  fertile  or  sterile." 

Going  further,  the  authors  state  "thai  modern  di:»coverics  tend  more  and 
more  to  show  that  the  sole  function  of  the  gametophyte  of  the  angiosperms  is 
to  produce  sporophytes.  The  charactets  which  they  possess  appear  to  be 
wholly  sporophytic,  the  factors  which  they  carry  functioning  only  after  fer- 
tilization." This  statement  seems  directed  at  such  theories  as  that  of  Bkli.ing, 
who  has  given  us  a  striking  explauiiiioti  ot  'benii-sierility"  in  beans,  on  the 
basb  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  germinal  equipment  of  gametophytes  upon 
the  gametophjrtcs  themselves.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  two 
cases  are  involved  with  distinctly  different  phenomena,  since  Bf.ixing's 
material  showed  degeneration  and  sometimes  complete  abortion  in  pollen  and 
embryo  sacs,  while  the  Nicotianas  of  East  and  Park  were  self -sterile  merely 
because  of  the  failure  of  pollen  tubes.  The  hereditary  meduuiism  of  the  two 
«ases  must  be  quite  different. 

To  explain  the  hereditar>'  behavior  of  tht  ir  N'icotianas,  the  authors  have 
assumed  a  mechanism  involving  rmiltipU-  .illi  lomorphs  and  rrossing  over.  If 
two  plants  differ  in  but  one  of  a  number  oi  etTcttivc  luttors,  ihcy  are  ieriile 
in  intercrosses.  "Intrasterik  classes"  are  composed  of  individuals  which 
differ  in  none  of  the  ciTLLtive  factors.  Anything  like  n  thorough  appredation 
•of  this  theor>'  can  l>e  obtained  onl\-  from  the  original  artii  le. 

This  expl.m.il ion  'iecms  suflkieniiy  accurate  in  interprt'ling  the  rcsuHs  of 
the  authors,  as  well  as  the  results  of  some  oi  the  curlier  investigators.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view,  however,  it  seems  rather  unsatisfactory,  since  it  con* 
siden  only  the  behavior  of  self -sterile  plants  when  bred  iiOtr  se.  The  authors 

*  East,  E.  M.,  and  I' ark,  J.  H.,  Sludiea  on  self-sterility.  I.  The  bcba\  lor  ot  sclf- 
stetile  plants.  Genetics  3:5 zs^tjog.  igi 7. 
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State  that  "all  questiona  connected  with  the  letatron  between  true  self-fenility 
and  solf-sterUity  have  been  omitted  designedly  as  pertaining  to  a  distinct  prob* 
lem."  Are  we  unreasonable  in  asking  for  a  single  thcorv*  to  explain  both  self- 
fertility  and  self-sterility  ?  Are  we  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  significance  of 
sdf««teriUty  lies  in  its  tdation  to  self-fertiUty  ?  Such  a  general  tbeoiy,  no 
doubt,  will  be  provided  by  the  authocs  in  their  later  lepocts;  the  present  pub- 
lication evidently  npiesents  merely  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  general  subject 
of  sclf-sterility. 

The  explanation  also  has  another  theoretical  shortcoming,  simibr  to  that 
which  applied  to  East's  "heterosygosis."  In  heterozygosis  East  stated  that 
hybrids  ate  vigorous  because  of  their  heterosygous  sets.  This  virtually 
amounted  to  saying  that  hytmds  are'  vigorous  because  they  are  hybrids. 
"Hetero^yposis"  was  a  more  accurate  and  scientific  statement  of  the  fact  of 
hybrid  vigor,  but  it  was  not  an  explanation.  Now  East  statu  that  pollen  will 
not  function  on  stigmas  of  a  plant  of  which  the  germinal  oonstitution  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  plant  which  produced  the  pollen.  Couched  m  a  terminology 
•  involving  multiple  allelomorphs  and  crossing  over,  this  may  well  be  a  more 
accurate  and  scientific  statement  of  the  facts  of  self-sterility  and  its  heha\'ior 
in  inheritance,  but  it  is  not  an  explanation.  Such  scientific  restatements  are 
very  valuable  in  helping  to  organize  facts,  and  "heterozygosis"  unquestionably 
had  sudi  a  value.  The  present  theory^  however,  seems  at  first  s^t  a  mudi 
less  valuable  one,  since  it  is  so  elastic  as  to  be  confusing. 

But  whether  the  theoretical  argument  of  the  authors  is  destined  to  stand 
or  fall,  they  have  done  an  exemplary  piece  of  research.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  satisfactory  experimental  attadt  upon  the  problem  of  sdf- 
steritity.  and  the  resulting  data  an  therefore  extreme^  valuable. — Merle  C. 
Coulter. 

Buffer  processes  In  soeetilciits.— Jenny  Hemfbl*  has  made  a  very  impor- 

tant  addition  to  our  rather  limited  luiowledge  of  actual  reaction  in  plants. 
.Succulents  were  used  in  this  work,  since,  with  their  well  known  wide  and  rapid 
variations  in  acid  content,  they  might  be  expected  to  supply  especially  interesting 
material  for  such  a  study.  Determinations  by  the  use  of  the  hydrogen  electrode 
were  made  on  the  juices  of  numerous  spedn^ns  «tf  the  plants  studied,  after 
they  had  been  exposed  to  varying  conditions.  The  values  foimd  range  from 
P„  =  3  0  to  Ph  =  5.7.  Higher  aridity  than  the  more  acid  of  these  values  is  re- 
corded ill  the  same  work  in  lemon  juice  (rH  =  2. 19);  and  by  Haas*  in  citrus 
fruits  (Pb=  2. 22-3.8), in  cranbenies  (ra=2  4),  and  by  aless  exact  method^ 
in  the  petals  of  certain  flowers  (Ph«» about  3). 

*  HhMi'tL,  Je.\ny,  Buffer  processes  in  the  metabolism  of  succulent  plants. 
Compt.  Rend.  Tiav.  Lab.  Carlsberg  is:i-ii9.  1917. 

s  Haas,  A.  R.  The  reaction  of  plant  protoplasm.   Bot.  Gas.  6s:2j«-}^s.  1917. 

*  ,  Tbe  acidity  of  plint  ceils  as  shown  by  natural  indicaton.  Jour.  BmI. 

Chem.  17:133-241.  1916. 
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It  would  seem  that  such  nuiTked  changes  as  were  found  in  the  reaction 

of  the  jukes  of  active  tissue  must  aiU  (  t  considerably  the  metabolic  processes, 
as  well  as  thf  physical  rundition  of  the  lissiu'.  rRDCKKR"  has  suggested  that 
these  changes  may  be  imiwrtani  in  the  regulation  of  transpiration  by  suoni- 
lents.  The  lower  values  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  reported  in  the  same 
work  by  Hsmpcl  and  also  quoted  from  Wagivbr  for  non-succuletit  plants. 
Sudi  Pa  values  range  from  5  4  to  somewhat  above  6.  Slightly  alkaline  juices 
arc  reported  by  Haas  (Ioc  ch.)  in  the  petals  of  t  ertain  flower?;  he  finds,  however, 
that  blue  pigments  by  no  means  always  indicate  an  alkaline  reaction. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  principal  object  of  the  work  was  to  gain  some 
information  as  to  the  substances  in  the  fdant  juices  which  act  as  buffeis,  or 
Kgulators  of  their  reaction.  On  the  acid  side  of  the  neutral  point  the  following 
data  were  obtained  for  this  study:  ^t)  titration  to  the  litmus  end  point  fP„  =  6  S) 
compared  with  the  origina!  P„  value;  (■:)  qualitative  test?  to  determine  the 
organic  and  inorganic  acid  radicals  present,  (jj  ash  analyses  to  determine  the 

total  base  present ;  (4)  studies  of  the  reaction  and  titration  values  of  malic  add 
salts,  and  such  mixtures  of  them  as  appear  likely  to  occur  in  the  plant.  The 

data  are  most  complete  for  the  juids  of  Rochea  faliata.  Cotyledon  obvallala, 
and  C.  liiiKH'iffoliii.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  in  these  plants,  and  prob- 
ably in  all  succulents,  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  is  determined  by  the 
relation  between  the  quantities  of  add  and  normal  malate  present. 

On  the  alkaline  side  of  the  tttmusend  point  the  data  may  be  grouped  as 
follows:  (i)  titration  from  the  litmus  end  point  to  thai  of  phcnolphthalein 
(Pn  =  about  0  2);  (i)  determination  of  nitrogen  and  in  some  cases  phosphorus; 
(3)  titration  experiments  with  aluminum  malate;  (4)  titration  experiments  with 
unknown  and  variable  substances  predpitated  at  the  phenolphthaldn  point. 
It  is  concluded  that  aluminum  malate  and  the  unknown  substances  men- 
tioned are  the  principal  bulTers  in  this  region.  The  nitrogen  ami  phosphorous 
compounds  have  very  little  effect.  The  titration  to  the  phenolphthalein  end 
point  is  admitted  to  be  very  unreliable.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  as  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  juice  were  available  the  electroroetric  method  of 
titration  was  not  used.  Such  results  would  have  contributed  much  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  tlie  data.— Thouas  G.  PmLMPS. 

Mutationists  and  selectionists. — Jennings"  has  attemi)le<l  to  reconcile 
the  views  of  the  "mutationists"  .iiid  the  "selectionists."  The  latter,  headed 
by  Castle,  have  rlaime<l  that  selet  lion  can  miwlify  unit  charatters.  and  have 
presented  striking  evidence  on  the  jwint.  The  mutationists  have  then  demon- 
strated that  these  data  may  also  be  interpreted  by  assuming  that  there  Is  but 

'  C'kck-kkr.  \Vm.,  Rev.  Hot.  CIaz.  64:5^^-577.  1Q17. 

•JtNMMiS,  H.  S.,  Modifying  factors  and  raultipk  allelomorjihs  in  relation  to 
the  results  of  selection,   .^mer.  Nat.  $1:301-306.  1917. 

,  ObMT\  e(i  changes  in  hereditary  characters  in  relation  to  cvolutiott.  Jour. 
Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  7:281-301.  191 7. 
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one  basic  invariable  unit  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  character, 
plus  numerous  modifying  factors;  the  number  of  the  latter  present  in  a  given 
cue  determines  the  degree  of  ezpiresaioii  of  the  character.  The  author  admits 
that  such  modifying  {actois  have  been  dcmanatratcd  in  DnsopkUa^  but  goes 
on  to  show  how  "the  objections  raised  by  the  mutationists  to  gradual  change 
through  selection  are  breaking  down  as  a  result  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
mutationists'  own  studies."  For  in  Drosophila  there  have  gradually  been  dis- 
covered not  only  7  modifying  faaors  for  eye  color,  located  on  different  regions 
of  cbiomatin  from  the  basic  factor  for  eye  color,  but  also  7  grades  of  the  basic 
factor  itself,  that  is,  different  conditions  of  tlie  same  unit.  "  Wliat  more  does 
the  selectionist  want  ?   Is  not  the  controversy  at  an  end  ?" 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
views.  Tlie  selectionists  daim  that  these  changes  (in  unit  chaiacten)  are 
continuous,  and  in  a  definite  direction  determined  by  the  standard  of  selection. 
The  mutationists,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  these  changes  occur  in  distinct 
steps  (mutations),  and  do  not  occur  in  any  definile  order  or  (iirectton  as  the 
result  of  selection.  Jennings  takes  exception  to  this  last  claim  of  the  muta- 
tionists, and  piescnta  snne  of  liis  work  on  protosoa,  to  show  the  effectiveness 
of  selection  in  a  series  of  asexual  generations. 

There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  such  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  schools, 
but  more  evidence  must  come  in  Ix'tore  there  can  be  much  hope  of  bringing  it 
about.  At  present  the  views  of  the  mutationists  seem  to  be  in  better  favor, 
chiefly  because  they  give  a  much  more  definite  basis  for  description  of  the 
phenomena  of  inlwritaiioe.  "If  one  creates  a  hypothetical  unit  by  whidb  to 
describe  phenomena  and  this  unit  varies,  he  really  has  no  basb  fordescrqilioa 
(East)."— Me&l£  C.  Coulter. 

Nareotic  plants  and  stimulants. — Safford*  has  publiahed  a  very  instruc- 
tive account  of  plants  used  by  the  "ancient  Americans"  as  sources  of  naivotics 
and  stimulants  long  before  the  discovery  of  America.  He  indicates  i,^  surh 
plants  as  chiefly  in  use,  among  them  Sifotiava,  Datura  Stramonium  (a  s<jurce 
of  atropint),  Erylhroxyion  Coca  (a  buurce  of  touiinc).  Other  plants  of  minor 
importance  are  also  noted.  In  concluding  the  summary,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made:  "In  view  of  the  shortage  of  medicinal  alkaloids  resulting  from 
the  present  war.  il  is  suggested  that  investigations  he  made  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  properlies  of  these  less-known  narcotics,  with  a  view  to  their 
utiUzation  as  substitutes  for  others  now  recognized  in  the  standard  phar- 
macopoeias."—J  .M.  C. 

♦  SArroRij.  W.  F  .  Narcotic  plants  and  stimulants  of  the  sndent  Americans. 

Smithsun.  Rep.  191b.  pp.  387-  424.  pis.  ij.  1917. 
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The  conclusions  recorded  in  this  pi^r  are  drawn  from  a  study 
of  the  forests  throup;hoiit  the  Pro^^ncc  of  Ontario,  particularly 
dk\o\v^  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Lake  Simcoe,  the  Kawartha 
Lakes,  and  Rideau  Lakes;  in  Algonquin  Park  and  in  Mattaj^atni 
and  Tiniaganii  Forest  Reserves.  Observations,  witli  notes,  have 
been  made  during'  more  than  6000  miles  of  travel  by  canoe  and  over- 
laud  through  the  forest  countr>'  of  northern  Ontario,  especially 
along  the  streams  and  lakes  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  !Muskoka, 
Maganatawan,  Petewawa,  and  Madawaaka  rivers;  also  <^  the 
Montreal,  Sturgeon,  Wanapitei,  VenniUon,  Mattagami,  and  Abitibi 
rivers.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  discus^on  has  partioilar 
reference  to  Ontario,  the  conclusions  are  made  in  the  light  of  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  forests  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific. 

The  data  regarding  the  limits  of  forest  trees  recorded  ui  the 
accompan>nng  maps  have  been  obtained  principally  from  accounts 
of  the  explorations  of  Bell  (2).  Macoux  (ig,  20),  and  Low  (18). 
The  records  of  isotherms  and  precipitation  areas  have  been  copied 
from  the  Geological  Atlas  of  Canada,  1915.  So  far  as  the  writer 
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has  been  able  to  observe,  the  records  of  the  explorers  mentioned 
have  been  even  more  accurate  than  has  generally  been  conceded. 
Altliough  the  specific  limits  of  forest  species  have  been  rather 
definitely  outlined,  there  seems  to  be  no  agreement  regarding  the 
part  played  in  determining  these  limits  l)v  the  \  arii  )U3  factors  affect- 
ing forest  growth.  In  this  paper  an  altcinpL  has  been  made  to 
relate  the  limiting  factors  to  the  speciiic  range  of  tolerance  of  forest 
trees,  and  &i  this  ivay  to  aocotmt  for  tbe  respective  distributioiis 
of  some  of  the  species  dominating  the  forests  of  Ontario. 

ScHDfFER  (ai),  as  a  result  of  his  extensive  stndws  in  plant  geog- 
raphy, concludes  that  "the  differentiation  of  the  earth's  vegetation 
is  thus  controlled  by  3  factors:  heat,  atmospheric  precipitation 
(indttding  winds),  soil.  Heat  determines  the  flora,  dimatic  humid- 
ity the  vegetation;  the  soil  as  a  rule  mere!)  picks  out  and  blends 
tlie  materials  supplied  by  these  two  climatic  factors,  and  on  its 
own  accoimt  adds  a  few  details." 

Investigators  have  mentioned  many  factors  which  afTect  the 
composition  of  forests.  Drawing  his  conclusions  from  the  explora- 
tion of  Labrador,  Low  (18)  says  '"the  distribution  of  forest  areas 
and  the  range  of  the  various  trees  depend  upon  several  factors, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  position  as  regards  latitude,  height 
above  the  sea  coast,  and  the  character  of  the  soil."  Bowman  (3) 
in  the  light  of  his  physiographic  studies  says  as  follows: 

The  distribution  of  forests  is  controlled  largely  by  rainfall,  although  the 
distribution  of  species  within  each  rcpion  is  abo  controlled  by  insolation, 
temperature,  wind  velocity,  water  supply,  and  geographic  relation  to  post- 
^adal  centers  of  distributioti.  When  more  detailed  atatenaents  are  attempted 
maiqr  difficulties  are  encountered  In  the  foim  of  apparent  inconsistencies. 
Some  species  appear  to  find  their  ai)propriato  conditions  in  diflcrent  latitudes 
by  a  change  in  their  habitat;  for  example,  the  larch,  balsam  lir,  and  white 
birch  which  in  the  north  grow  freely  on  dry  or  hilly  groxmd,  toward  the  southern 
limits  seek  the  odd  ground  in  swamps.  The  white  cedar  and  white  inne  in 
some  places  mamfest  the  same  tendency. 

Froihixgham  (12)  in  his  report  on  hardwood  forests  sums  up 
the  situation  as  follows:  *'How  moisture  and  temperature  affect 
the  dilYercnt  species  in  the  compiexit)'  of  ft)rest  en\  ironment  is  still 
so  little  known  that  no  positive  information  can  be  given." 
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Temperature  factor 

The  northern  h'mits  of  many  tree  species  are  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  low  temperatures.  W-ajiming  (24)  states,  "It  is  clear  that 
conditions  as  regards  heat  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  spedes  on  the  earth."  The  effect  of  temperature  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  "  the  appropriate  temperature  for  the 
growth  of  a  number  of  spedsst  such  as  PieM  and  Abks,  is  cairied 
far  to  the  south  of  thdr  nonnal  latitudes  along  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  oontinmt,  eapedaUy  the  AUc^ianies  and  Rocky  Mountains" 
(Bell  ay.  In  such  regions  the  tree  spedes  are  in  most  cases 
identical  with  those  found  farther  north.  However,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  southern  limits  of  trees  on  ahasbof  mmiwinTw 
temperature.  Bray  (5)  finds  difficulty  in  explaming  the  occurrence 
of  boreal  {Picea,  Abies)  associations  in  the  bogs  of  regions  domi- 
nantly  austral.  "The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  factor  of 
temperature  plays  a  r61e  in  the  occurrence  of  these  bogs,"  and 
again,  "the  extremely  irregular  boundary  between  the  boreal  co- 
nifer forests  and  the  temperate  hardwood  forests  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  example,  can  hardly  be  explained  by  temperature  alone" 
(Harper  14). 

The  lines  representing  the  limits  of  Ficea  nigra,  Larix  amcricana, 
and  Bclula  pa pyrijcra  follow  yearly  isotherms  ver>'  closely  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  across  the  continent  until  they  reach 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  they  swing  southward,  here  following 
a  course  a1m<»t  parallel  with  the  coast  line.  There  is  reascm  to 
believe  that  temperature  is  the  limiting  factor  throughout  a  great 
area,  while  a  second  factor  is  active  along  the  Labrador  coast. 
From  the  fact  that  the  same  order  in  the  limitation  of  these  spedes 
is  retained,  even  in  the  Labrador  region,  it  would  seem  that  the 
limiting  factors  are  similar  throughout.  Excessive  loss  of  heat 
cnerpA-  due  to  the  air  currents  SO  prevalent  in  this  region  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  loss  of  heat  energy  due  to  excessively  low  tempera- 
tures. Similarly  in  southern  Ontario,  where  latitude  and  lake 
influence  together  result  in  a  region  of  a  rc!ativel>-  high  yearly 
temperature  average,  the  limits  of  trees  sudi  as  Juglans  nigra  and 
Ca^lanea  denUtta  are  parallel  with  isotherms.  Here  also  the  qxi- 
dencc  would  indicate  that  temperature  is  the  limiting  factor  with 
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respect  to  such  species.  The  general  conclusion  that  temperature 
is  usttally,  if  not  universally,  the  determinant  of  northern  limits 
has  resulted  from  making  general  statements  based  upon  selected 
and  favorable  instances  which  are  specific  rather  than  general. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  while  temperature  acts  as  a 
limiting  factor  in  many  instances,  it  is  by  no  means  the  onl>-  factor 
COntrollinji  even  the  northern  limits  of  tree  species.  This  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  data  recorded  on  the  accompanying  map 
(fig.  i).  Many  of  the  h'nes  indicating  the  northern  hmits  of  tree 
species  intersect,  lius  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  a  temperature 
basis.  Isotherms  do  not  intersect  nor  do  lines  indicating  the 
length  of  the  growing  season.  The  northern  Kmit  of  Ptmu  Banksi-- 
ana  at  loo**  W.  long,  traverses  a  region  the  yearly  isotherm  of  which 
is  25^  F.;  at  80^  W.  long,  the  isotherm  which  the  northern  limit 
traverses  is  32.5^  F.;  at  ^f  W.  long,  it  is  20^  F.;  and  at  70**  W. 
long,  it  readies  the  $2,fF.  isotherm.  The  isotherms  correspond* 
ing  to  the  northern  limits  of  Ulmus  ammcana  at  various  r^ions  are 
at  100°  W.  long.  27.5**  F.;  at  95°  W.  long.  32 .5°  F.;  at 80*  W.  long. 
30°  F.;  at  75**  W.  long.  40*^  F.;  and  at  70''  W.  long.  32,5*  F.,  a 
remarkable  range  of  variation.  The  loofung  of  the  lines  repre- 
senting the  limits  of  such  species  as  Picea  canadensis.  Populits  bal- 
snmifera,  and  Populus  tremulaides,  as  shown  in  the  Labrador  resj^on 
(northern  Quebec),  is  significant,  j^articularly  in  the  case  of 
Picea  canadensis,  in  contrast  with  the  closely  related  Picea  mariana. 
The  northward  deviation  of  the  limits  for  Betula  luka,  Acer  sac- 
charum,  Tsu^a  canadensis,  ajid  Ouercus  rubra  at  80°  W.  long.,  a 
point  where  the  isotherm  swings  southward,  cannot  be  explained 
on  a  temperature  basis.  The  anomalous  tree  distribution  in  the 
Saugenay  region  is  another  case  in  point.  Any  idea  of  the  possi* 
bility  of  e]q>laining  the  western  limits  on  a  temperature  basis  has 
bug  been  discarded.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  instances  men* 
tioned  something  other  than  temperature  must  be  the  limiting 
factor. 

Water  factor 

Water  as  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  tree  distribution  has 
received  considerable  recognition.  Cowles  (8)  sa)^,  "On  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
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temperature  as  an  ecological  factor.  The  trend  of  nearly  all  experi- 
ment has  been  to  show  that  water  is  of  vastly  greater  importance." 
Bell  (2)  states,  "A  great  difference  in  the  mois^turc  of  the  air  of 
two  regions  otherwise  resemblinj^  each  other  in  climatic  conditions 
has  also  a  ]>o\v(.'rful  etTcct  \x\)o\\  the  growth  of  forests;  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air  in  the  western  prairie  and  arid  regions  is,  nodoubti 
the  chief  cause  of  the  absence  of  timber.** 

There  has  been  much  recent  research  cone  erned  with  the  water 
relation  of  plants  19).  The  greater  number  of  im  estigators  have 
sdected  the  region  of  the  great  plains,  a  region  where  water  is  domi- 
nantly  the  limiting  factor,  as  their  field  of  investigation.  Tsak- 
SEAU  (22,  23),  Livingston  (z6,  17),  and  Fuuer  (zj)  have  shown 
that  the  water  factor  may  be  r^rded  as  a  complex  depending 
primarily  upon  the  amount  of  soil  water  available  for  the  plant 
and  the  rate  of  ev^mration.  The  amount  of  available  soil  water  is 
dependent  upon  precipitation  during  the  growing  season  and  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil,  while  evi^ration  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  humidity,  air  currents,  and  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 6ric<»  and  Shantz  (4)  in  their  work,  on  the  wilting  co- 
efficient have  emphasized  the  specificity  of  tolerance  in  plants  with 
respect  to  minimum  soil  water.  The  valuable  experimental  data 
recordc<l  in  these  papers  demonstrate  that  water  frequently  acts 
as  a  limiting  factor;  the  converse,  that  ihere  is  a  considerable 
range  for  any  jijiven  species  wherein  water  docs  not  factor  in  a 
limiting  capacit\'.  is  less  frec|uently  emphasized. 

It  is  signilkant  ihai  u.c-  limits  of  tree  species  such  as  Pkca 
mariana,  P.  canadensis y  Larix  americana,  Fopulus  balsamifera, 
Abies  canadeHsiSf  aiul  BeUda  papyri/era,  which  extend  north  of  the 
arid  plains,  are  not  deflected  southward  in  the  Manitoba-Minne- 
sota region,  while  almost  invariably  the  more  southern  species  are 
deflected  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  region  of  diminished 
precipitation.  The  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  water  factor 
limits  the  westward  extension  of  such  species  as  Acer  saccharum^ 
Tsuga  canadensis,  Fagus  americana,  Thuja  oceidentalis,  and  Ulmus 
americana. 

It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  when  this  deflection  takes  place 
the  order  in  which  the  tree  limits  occur  is  changed  in  many  instances. 
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Thuja  occidenlaiis,  which  extends  northward  far  beyond  Acer 

saccharum,  does  not  reach  the  western  limits  of  the  latter,  while 
Quercus  rubra  extends  westward  beyond  the  limits  of  many  species 
which  are  to  be  found  beyond  its  northern  limit.  Such  phenomena 
doubtless  arc  the  result  of  the  fact  that  different  limiting  factors 
dominate  the  several  regions  forming  the  boundaries  of  distribu- 
tion. 

In  sou ihcas tern  Canada  it  is  difhcult  to  tmd  any  parallelisn\ 
between  the  limits  of  tree  species  and  the  boundaries  of  precipita- 
tion areas.  For  instance,  Juglans  cinena  extends  throughout  areas 
whose  respective  yearly  precipitations  are  30-35  in.,  35-40  in., 
30-35. in.,  40-45  in.»  and  45-50  in.,  with  no  apparent  deflection  of 
the  lines  bounding  its  growth  area.  The  limits  of  Fagus  amencona 
pass  through  similar  areas,  with  the  addition  of  an  area  where  the 
Tffiininiiim  yearly  predpitation  is  15  in.  This  range  is  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Fagus  is  genef- 
ally  r^;arded  as  mesophytic.  The  absence  of  a  parallelism  between 
inedpitation  and  forest  limits  in  the  Ontuio  section  is  so  obvious 
from  a  consideration  of  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  2)  that  further 
emphasis  would  be  sup^erfluous.  Other  conditions  being  favorable, 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall  for  forest  wth;  or,  in  other  words, 
precipitation  does  not  enter  here      i  Limiting  factor. 

Warming  (24)  has  based  liis  ecological  classification  of  plants 
upon  the  premise  that  ''the  most  potent  and  decisive  factor  is  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  soil."  **The  soil  upon  which  the  coniferous 
forest  occurs  varies  widely,  yet  so  far  as  reliable  information  is 
available  it  is  always  physically  or  physiologically  dry."  "The 
cold  winter  is  a  physiologicaUy  dry  season  against  which  trees  can 
protect  themselves  by  defoliation  or  by  zerophytic  structure.*' 
This  may  account  for  the  xerophytic  structure  of  the  coniferous 
leaf;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  bearing  it  has  in  connection 
with  the  contention  that  conifers  as  a  class  grow  in  dry  soil  condi- 
tions, the  winter,  even  for  conifers,  being  a  period  of  comparative 
dormancy.  Deciduous  trees  are  protected  against  the  "physio- 
logical dr>'ness"  of  winter  by  leaf  fall;  conifers  by  having  leaves  of 
xerophytic  structure.  Some  deciduous  trees,  for  example  Quercus, 
are  comparatively  xerophytic,  while  others  are  decidedly  meso- 
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phytic,  as  Fagus  and  Acer.  It  seems  possible  that  there  might  be 
a  similar  range  amongst  conifers.  Zon  (27)  states,  "Balsam  fir 
attains  its  best  growth  and  largest  size  on  flats  the  soil  of  which  is 
usually  a  moist,  deep  sand-loam,"  An  abundance  of  available  soil 
water  is  not  the  factor  which  so  often  excludes  Abies  balsamea 
from  such  soils,  particularly  in  the  more  temperate  regions. 

During  the  summer  of  1914  a  series  of  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  Algonquin  Park  to  discover  the  relation  of  seedling 
growth  to  atmospheric  humidity.  Atmometers  of  the  Livingston 
desigti  were  set  up  at  a  number  of  stations,  including  those  where 
seedlings  of  Acer  saceharumf  Abies  bahamMf  and  Picea  mariana 
were  abundant.  The  readings  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
part  of  September  proved  that  in  this  region  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  rates  of  evaporation  at  the  stations  mentioned^ 
and  that  in  each  case  the  humidity  was  m  excess  of  that  which 
FmxsK  (13)  regards  as  characteristic  of  a  mesophytic  forest. 
Moreover,  Acer  grows  on  the  more  exposed  ridges;  Abies  and 
Picea  on  the  less  exposed  lowlands  or  slopes.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  such  conditions  hold  generally  for  the  "lake  country," 
where  in  many  cases  one-tenth  of  the  total  area  is  covered  by  water, 
and  the  greatest  distance  of  any  point  from  bodies  of  water  seldom 
exceeds  2  miles.  Three  of  the  limiting  factors  most  frequently 
emphasized,  temperature,  atmospheric  humidity,  and  precipitation, 
are  eliminated,  as  such,  under  conditions  prevailing,  and  still  there 
is  a  marked  segregation  of  forest  associations. 

Soil  factor 

The  problem  regardmg  the  extent  to  which  soil  composition 
may  act  as  a  Umiting  factor  in  the  determination  of  forest  dis- 
tribution has  been  variously  answered.  Frotbingham  (12) 
states  "The  soils  of  the  northern  hardwood  forest  are  as  a  rule 
loamy  sands,  the  results  of  the  decay  of  granite,  quartate^  and 
siliceous  gneisses,  also  the  water  assorted  loams  and  clays  or  the 
unassorted  morainal  tills,  rich  in  day;  but  they  also  thrive  on  light 
sandy  soil  in  localities  subject  to  moist  winds."  In  connection 
with  the  forests  of  Michigan,  Beal  and  Wheeler  (i)  state  that 
''The  best  wheat  lands  are  usually  found  on  uplands  near 
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streams,  where  the  oak  timber  gradually  shades  into  beech  and 
maples."  On  the  other  hand,  ''evergreen  trees,  whether  conifer- 
ous or  hroad-Ieaved,  seem  to  be  just  as  characteristic  of  p>oor  soil 
as  of  any  particular  kind  of  climate"  (14).  Bowman  (3)  draws 
attention  to  the  limitations  of  soil  composition  as  a  determining 
factor.  Cowr.ES  has  shown  that  the  composition  of  the  rock 
from  which  any  soil  may  be  derived  seldom  acts  in  a  limiting 
capacity  with  respect  to  the  species  which  that  soil  may  support. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  soil,  newly  weathered,  is  defi- 
cient in  the  mineral  constituents  necessary  for  plant  growth.  This 
generalization  is  particularly  applicable  in  Ontario,  where  the  soil, 
whether  it  be  glacial  drift  toward  the  south,  or  the  weathered 
deposits  and  exposed  rocks  farther  north,  is  derived  from  the 
dominantly  granitic  rock  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau.  The  original 
composition  of  the  soU  is  seldom  a  limiting  factor,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  forests  of  Ontario  are  concerned. 

Hnmus  factor 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emjdianze  the  importance  of  the 

humus  content  of  the  soil  as  an  ecological  factor;  its  significance  as 
a  limiting  factor  with  respect  to  the  forests  of  Ontario  is  our  chief 
concern.  In  forest  regions  the  humus  content  of  the  soil  increases 
the  water  retaining  capacity;  increases  the  porosity,  and  hence 
the  aeration  of  the  soil.  Mineral  salts  are  retained  by  the  adsorp- 
tive  properties  of  humus,  and  incidentally,  conditions  are  made 
more  favorable  lor  soil  bacteria,  which  are  essential  for  the  growth 
of  such  species  as  Fai^us.  Cowles  (8)  states.  "Although  bare  sand 
supports  a  xerophylic  tlora,  the  accumulation  of  a  thin  humus  layer 
is  suflicient  for  forest  ilcveiojiment.  and  the  Michigan  dunes  show 
tliat  the  must  mesophytic  of  our  forests  can  grow  on  a  sand  dune  if 
there  is  present  a  humus  layer  a  few  centimeters  in  thickness." 
In  the  Algonquin  Park  region  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  Acer  or  Accr-Fagus  forest  occupies  the  ridges,  while  the  AbieS' 
Pkea  forest  occupies  the  lower  slopes  and  lowlands.  On  the  slopes 
where  the  e:qx)sure  of  the  rocks,  due  to  drainage  of  glacial  lakes, 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  only  a  smaU  amount  of  rock  soil 
has  accumulated;  this  is  covered  by  a  humus  layer,  but  the  two 
are  not  intimately  intermingled  by  weathering  processes.  The 
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humus  content  of  the  soil  proper  is  low.  In  the  lowlands  a  similar 
condition  maintains.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  the  peat  bog, 
where  humus  is  most  abundant.  There  has  been  no  movement, 
however,  of  the  particles  of  the  contiguous  strata  of  the  rock  soil 
and  the  overlying  humus;  they  are  distinct,  hence  the  otherwise 
valuable  humus  is  practically  useless  in  so  far  as  the  im|>r(>\-pment  of 
soil  properties  is  concerned.  On  the  ridges  which  were  exposed 
first  by  the  subsidence  of  glacial  ice  and  water  there  is  much  deeper 
soil,  and  the  humus  accumulated  from  antecedent  vegetation  has 
become  intimately  associated  with  tiic  rock  soil  by  weathering. 
The  scjil  proper  has  a  high  humus  content  and  is  able  to  support 
such  trees  as  Acer  and  Faj^us.  It  will  l)e  remembered  that  the 
temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  and  original  soil  composi- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  constant;  the  varying  factors  are  those 
associated  with  the  accumulation  of  humus.  The  humus  content 
of  the  soil  is  at  least  a  local  factor  m  the  determination  of  tree 
distribution. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  differences  in  the  composition  of 
soli  have  only  a  local  effect.  It  does  not  seem  dear  why  a  factor 
which  is  potent  locally  should  not  be  potent  throughout  greater 
areas.  The  gradients  of  soil  changes  are  usually  greater  when 
limited  areas  are  considered;  hence  also  those  of  the  associated 
floral  changes.  The  Laurentian  Plateau  is  a  great  area  dominated 
by  the  coniferous  forest,  while  the  contiguous  region  of  glacial 
drift  is  dominated  by  the  deciduous  hardwood  forest.  The  marked 
differences  in  forest  species  prevailing  in  the  regions  north  and  south 
of  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  respectively,  is  striking!)  in  accord  with 
soil  ditTennces.  Moreover,  the  line  separating  the  dominantly 
coniferous  region  irom  the  dominantly  deciduous  hardwood  region 
does  not  follow  any  isotherm  or  (he  boundaries  of  any  precipitation 
area,  but  rather  the  outlines  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau,  roughly 
from  the  southeast  part  of  Georgian  Bay  to  Lake  Simcoe  along 
the  Kawartha  Lakes,  southea.stward  to  the  Thousand  Islands, 
northward  to  Ottawa,  and  again  eastward  along  the  northern  limits 
of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys.  In  the  coniferous  region 
there  are  oases  of  deciduous  hardwoods  of  considerable  area,  such 
as  that  at  Renfrew,  or  of  limited  area,  sudi  as  the  ridges  already 
mentioned;  in  fact,  wherever  the  soil  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
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characteristically  deciduous  hardwood  area.  It  is  true  that  these 
broad  outlines  ha\  e  been  obscured  in  many  places  by  large  tracts 
being  covered  with  pioneer  forms,  such  as  Popuius  and  Belula.  as 
a  result  of  "burns"  (lo,  ii,  15).  These  regional  forest  limitations 
cannot  be  explained  except  upon  some  basis  of  soil  differences, 
such  as  ha\'e  been  described  as  determining  the  local  limitations 
of  the  forest  types  of  Algonquin  Park.  The  e\ndence  clearly 
indicates  that  the  slowly  weathering  rock  of  the  Laurcntian  Tlaicau 
has  been  a  barrier  against  migration  of  the  hardwood  forest,  which, 
however,  has  been  able  to  establish  outposts  where  favorable  soil 
conditums  have  been  found.  la  brief,  the  devdoiMiient  of  a  soil, 
particularly  with  reference  to  its  humus  contentt  may  act  as  a 
limiting  factor  regionally  as  weO  as  locally. 

Light  factor 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  seedlings  of  some  tree  species 
grow  only  where  there  is  abundance  of  Ug^t,  while  others  grow  best 
under  shade  conditions  (36).  FROimNGHAM  (12)  has  classified  the 
trees  of  the  northern  hardwood  forest  upon  the  basis  of  light 
tolerance.  The  sccrllings  of  pioneer  species  are  necessarily  light 
tolerant  in  contrast  with  those  species  forming  the  climax  forest, 
which  are  shade  tolerant;  seedlings  of  Pinus  Banksiana  and  P. 
Strobus  thrive  only  in  direct  sunlight,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
seedlings  of  Abies  balsatnea  and  Pkea  canadensis,  although  to  a 
less  marked  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seedlings  of  Acer 
and  Fagus  grow  best  in  the  dense  shade  of  maLurc  trees;  Tsuga 
canadensis  is  an  example  of  a  conifer  which  is  similar  in  this  respect. 
Because  of  the  specificity  of  the  range  of  tree  species  with  reqiect 
to  intensity  of  light,  certain  forms  cannot  be  pioneers,  while  others 
are  diminated  from  f wests  which  have  been  well  established^  excq[>t 
where  destructive  agendes  such  as  cause  windfalls  and  eronon  are 
at  work.  To  this  extent  the  intensity  of  light  may  act  as  a  limiting 
factor  in  tree  distribution. 

Time  factor 

The  time  factor  deserves  a  most  im{>ortant  place  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  distribution  of  forest  trees,  and  it  is  of  particular 
significance  in  cormection  with  the  forests  of  Ontario.   Time  as  a 
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factor  in  limitiDg  the  distiibutidn  of  forest  spedes  is  an  e^ressioii 

of  the  rate  of  change  in  ecological  conditions  and  of  the  specific 
rates  of  migration  of  the  various  spedes.*  Ordinarily  conditions 
change  so  slowly  that  migration  keeps  pace;  when  there  are  more 
rapid  changes  migration  lags  behind.  The  time  factor,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  change  of  such  condi- 
tions as  temperature,  water,  soil,  light  intensity,  and  secondarily  in 
relation  to  methods  of  distribution. 

Warming  (24)  states,  "Changes  in  the  physical  relationship  of 
the  soil  arc  everywhere  and  always  taking  place,  and  in  close  corre- 
lation with  this  plant  communities  also  undergo  modification,  but 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  use  development  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  classification  of  plant  societies."  Cowles  (7),  while 
recognizing  the  same  factors,  attaches  more  importance  to  develop- 
ment of  successional  associations. 

The  forests  of  Ontario  have  been  made  possible  only  by  the 
retreat  of  glaciai  ice  and  water  and  the  establishment  of  condi- 
tions permitting  the  growth  of  trees.  It  is  evidoit  that  modifica* 
tions  of  tmperature  have  been  pmequisite  for  the  northward 
migration  of  tree  spedes;  by  many  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  factor. 
Adams  suggests  that  the  northern  migration  following  the  retreat* 
ing  glader  would  comprise  3  great  waves  of  life:  (i)  a  wave  of 
glacial  or  arctic  vegetation,  of  which  there  are  remnants  in  New. 
York  and  Mount  Marcy  and  two  or  three  other  high  peaks;  (2)  a 
w^ave  comprising  the  northernmost  species  of  trees,  stunted  willows, 
birches,  alders,  and  the  coniferous  forest  ^Mruces,  hemlock,  and 
pines;  (j)  a  wave  embracing  the  temperate  zone  deciduous  trees. 
Harshbft  r.T:y:  rr;  rrris  a  similar  conclusion:  "Sc\'cral  groat  waves 
of  plant  rrii^"^: \it i Mil  r:ia)'  be  recognized,  namcK',  glacial  vegetation, 
tundra  coniferous  lorests,  and  a  migration  of  the  deciduous  forest 
elements  from  the  southeastern  center."  If  forest  migration  has 
kept  pace  with  temperature  changes,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  limits  of  forest  species  would  conform  in  outline  with  respec- 
tive isotherms.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  in  many 
instances  this  is  not  the  case.  The  conclusion  that  in  many  places 
the  migration  of  such  spedes  as  Tsuga  canadmsis,  Acer  sacckmm, 
and  Fagus  amerkana  has  lagged  behind  temperature  changes  is 
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made  nece-«:,irv.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  is  true  of  all  the 
species  forming  the  forests  of  Ontario.  Under  existing  tempera- 
tures any  further  migration  is  dep)endent  upon  changes  in  the 
conditions  now  acting  as  limiting  factors,  as  water,  soil,  and  light. 
The  rate  of  migration,  and  hence  the  distribution  of  forest  trees, 
is  dependent,  primarily,  upon  the  rate  of  change  in  temperature; 
however,  migration  may  be  restricted  by  other  factors. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  yearly  precipitation  has 
gradually  decreased  since  the  glacial  epoch.  The  data  regarding 
the  exact  extent  of  these  changes  are  limited.  There  can  be  no 
doubtf  however,  that  the  westward  migration  made  possible  by 
temperature  changes  has  been  diecked  by  the  water  factor;  also  the 
irr^ularity  of  the  limits,of  Fmus  BankHana  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  although  temperature  conditions  have  so  changed  that 
this  species  has  migrated  to  $6"  N.  kt.  in  the  highlands  of  northern 
Quebec,  it  has  been  limited  in  its  northward  progress  by  the  low 
lying  lands  south  and  westward  from  James  Bay,  The  incon- 
sistencies of  data  regarding  the  northward  distribution  of  Finus 
Banksiana  are  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  outliers 
which  might  be  expected  when  available  soil  moisture  and  other 
soil  conditions  act  as  the  limiting  factor,  but  which  would  be  mo-t 
improbable  were  temperature  the  determining  factor  of  distril  u- 
tion.  In  regions  where  water  is  a  limiting  factor  the  rate  of 
migration  is  dej)en(ient  u\nm  the  rate  of  change  in  water  condi- 
tions, in  other  words,  upon  the  time  factor. 

Time  factor  in  relation  to  soil  development 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  soil  development,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  humus  content,  is  a  potent  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  boundaries  s^rating  the  Acer-Fagus  and  the  Abies- 
Picea  forests  of  Ontario.  Since  the  Acer-Fagus  forest  demands 
the  most  highly  developed  soil,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  forest  succession  the  deciduous  hardwood  forest  is  the 
climax  type.  Over  a  vast  area  this  climax  type  of  forest  has  been 
excluded  by  soil  conditions  rather  than  by  temperature.  N<vth- 
ward  migration  of  the  deciduous  hardwood  forest  has  been  limited 
by  the  rate  of  soil  changes  rather  than  by  the  rate  of  temperature 
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changes;  with  respect  to  the  latter  migration  has  lafxi^ed  behind. 
Upon  such  a  basis  the  '  anomalous"  separation  of  the  deciduous 
hardwood  forest  and  the  coniferous  forest  is  readily  explained. 
Tlie  granitic  rock  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  has  weathered  slowly, 
humus  has  accumulated  slowh  ;  in  brief,  the  soil  has  developed 
slowly,  hence  the  nn^ration  of  the  climax  forest  has  been  checked. 
This  principle  applies  regionally  as  well  as  locally.  In  the  region 
of  glacial  moraines  the  deep  soil  has  made  possible  a  rapi4  accumu- 
latioii  of  humus,  as  well  as  a  thorough  intenningling  of  lock  soO 
and  humus.  There  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  the  soil, 
consequently  the  Acer^Fagus  forest  has  been  permitted  to  invade 
such  r^ons.  The  time  factor  as  an  ejq)ression  of  the  rate  of  soil 
development  has  limited  the  rate  of  migration  and  hence  forest 
distribution  also. 

The  time  factor  in  relation  to  soil  development  esqplains  both  the 
numerous  northerly  outliers  of  Acer  associations  and  also  the 
outliers  of  the  Pkea-Abks  forest.  The  northward  deviation  of 
the  limits  of  such  species  as  Acer  saccharumj  Fagus  amerkana,  and 
Tsuga  canadensis  has  been  noted.  It  is  significant  that  this 
deviation  coincide!;  with  a  great'depression  extending  to  the  height 
of  land  in  which  highly  developed  soil  deposits  are  present.  The 
deciduous  hanlwoods  occur  as  outliers  and  are  always  found  on 
the  better  soils.  Although  the  writer  has  not  l)een  able  to  study 
the  Saugenay  basin  personally,  it  ma\  be  ventured  that  the  north- 
ward migrati<m  of  Acer  at  this  ])oint  is  also  to  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  soil  de\  elopment.  Bray  (  5)  has  found  difficulty  in  exjilain- 
ing  the  occurrence  of  such  trees  as  Abks  and  Pkea  in  the  swamps 
of  New  York.  The  soil  in  such  localities  is  in  a  primitive  stage  of 
development.  Although  mudi  humus  has  accumulated,  there  has 
be^  little  or  no  intermingling  of  rock  soil  and  humus,  and  the 
degree  of  aeration  is  low.  The  soU  has  been  protected  from  the 
action  of  atmospheric  agencies  and  running  water,  hence  its 
undeveloped  condition.  The  result  is  the  same  as  when  the 
slowly  weathering  Laurentian  rock  resists  the  agencies  which 
promote  soil  fonnation.  The  fact  that  the  same  forest  species  are 
present  in  both  places  emphasizes  the  potency  of  the  rate  of  soil 
development  as  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  tree  distribution. 
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The  evidence  submitted  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  prove  that 
throughuut  a  great  region  of  Unlario  dominated  hy  I'uca  and  Abies 
these  genera  arc  not  permanent  or  climax  forms,  since  they  are 
rq>laced  hy  Acer  when  soil  conditions  beoime  favoiable.  Wmx- 
fOKO  (35),  after  studying  tlie  f«ests  of  Michigan,  states  that  soils 
are  improved  hy  cooiferous  trees,  and  when  suffident  humus  soil 
has  accumulated  the  deciduous  species  establish  themselves.  Bxay 
(5)  also  implies  this  rdation.  Cooper  (6),  however,  after  a  study 
of  Isle  Royal,  comes  to  the  oondusion  that  "this  ^rpe  (Abks- 
PkeO'Bekia  forest)  is  the  climax  forest  of  that  portion  of  the 
northeastern  conifer  r^on  under  consideration;  in  other  words, 
upon  Isle  Royal  it  is  the  final  and  permanent  vegetative  stage 
toward  the  establishment  of  which  all  other  plant  societies  are 
successive  steps.  It  is  the  climatic  forest  of  the  region,  permanent 
while  the  climate  remains  essentially  as  now."  The  same  paper 
records  stands  of  Acer  on  certain  ridges  of  Isle  Royal  and  in  other 
places  where  soil  conditions  seem  particularly  favorable.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  occurrence  of  these  Stands  might  be  esplained 
on  the  basis  of  soil  development. 

//  is  evident  from  a  sludy  of  the  forests  of  northern  Ontario  that 
the  deciduous  hardwood  forest  is  encroaching  upon  the  coniferous 
forest  region,  and  that  the  progress  of  this  encroachment  hcts  lagged 
behind  it'tuperature  changes,  being  now  dependent  principally  upon 
tJt€  rate  of  soil  development. 

The  relation  of  shade  to  the  time  factor  of  distribution  is  in 
accord  with  the  specific  tolerance  of  a  given  spedes  with  respect  to 
light.  The  Acer-Pkea  forest  provides  shade  wliich  is  essentia) 
for  Acer  seedlmgs,  while  detrimental  to  Pk&i  or  Abks  seedlings. 
The  encroachment  of  the  deciduous  hardwood  forest  upon  the 
coniferous  forest,  made  posdble  by  duuiges  in  temperature  and 
sdl  devdopment,  is  also  promoted,  and  the  result  made  more 
permanent  by  decreasing  light  intensity  due  to  shade  condi- 
tions. 

The  importance  of  methods  of  seed  dispersal  as  an  dement  of  the 
time  factor  of  distribution  is  obvious.  Where  changes  in  condi- 
tions are  slow,  for  instance  yearly  temperature  modilications,  even 
the  trees  whose  methods  of  dispersal  allow  them  to  migrate  slowly 
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are  able  to  keep  pace,  and  where  ecological  changes  are  more  rapid 
species  having  the  best  methods  of  seed  dispersal  naturally  migrate 
most  rapidly.  The  rapid  invasion  of  a  burned  area  by  the  Poptdus- 
Bctula  association  is  due  primarily  to  the  widcsi)read  dispersal  of 
the  seeds  of  these  species.  In  contrast,  Pinus  takes  its  place 
among  the  trees  which  ajipear  later,  largely  because  it  has  a  less 
efficient  method  of  scattering  seeds.  A  number  of  e.vamples  of  the 
limitations  of  seed  dispersal  have  been  noted.  In  several  cases 
where  a  bum  had  left  only  one  or  two  pines  upon  an  island  the 
usual  PopuluS'BehUa  association  was  unable  to  gain  a  foothold 
because  of  the  dbtance  from  the  mainland;  hence  these  species  were 
superseded  by  numerous  pine  seedlings.  Doubtless  the  same  prin- 
ciples may  be  applied  to  the  relation  between  seed  dispersal  and 
tree  migration  even  over  greater  areas.  The  time  factor  of  distri- 
bution may  be  an  e]q>ression  of  the  rate  of  migration  as  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  seed  dispersal. 

The  time  factor  of  distribution  is  an  cxpreSMOn  of  the  rate  of 
migration.  The  rate  of  migration  is  dependent  upon  such  primary 
conditions  as  temperature  v.  ater  supply,  soil  prop^ties,  light  in- 
tensity, and  methods  of  distribution.  Time,  as  a  condition  of 
change  in  environmental  factors,  becomes  itself  of  great  importance 
in  any  consideration  of  the  factors  of  forest  distribution. 

Competition  factor 

Competition  results  in  the  survival  of  the  tittest.  The  fittest 
is  that  species  or  individual  whose  specific  range  of  tolerance  is  best 
'relate<l  to  the  environmental  condition  acting  as  a  limiting  fiiclor 
toward  other  species;  hence  temperature,  water  supply,  soil,  or 
light  may  act  as  the  basis  of  competition.  Time  may  also  act  as  a 
basis  of  competition,  since  it  dumges  a)nditions  in  environmental 
factors.  Li  order  that  competition  may  act  as  a  distributional 
factor,  conditk>ns  must  be  favorable  for  one  or  more  species  and 
unfavorable  for  others.  While  the  time  factor  is  an  expression  of 
the  rate  of  change  of  the  environmental  factor  acting  in  a  limiting 
capacity,  the  competition  factor  is  an  expression  of  the  relation 
between  the  ranges  of  tolerance  of  the  forms  in  question  toward 
the  limiting  environmental  factor. 
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The  criLiuachmcnt  of  the  deciduous  hartlvsoovl  lorest  of  Ontario 
upon  the  coniferous  forest  is  accompanied  by  competition.  The 
progressive  changes  in  such  conditi  jns  as  humus  content  of  the  soil 
and  light  intensity  are  such  as  to  increasingly  favor  the  former  asso- 
datum  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  Abies,  for  instance,  grows 
readily  on  good  soil,  but  it  cannot  tolerate  the  shade  of  an  Acer 
forest.  The  competition  becomes  too  great;  in  other  words»  the 
changes  in  environmental  factors  have  been  such  that  the  mean  of 
the  range  of  tolerance  ot  Acer  more  dosely  af^rozimates  existiiig 
conditions  than  that  of  Abies.  The  foctor  of  competition  plays  its 
chief  rdle  in  the  soK»lled  transition  areas,  where  the  q>ecific  ranges 
of  tolerance  of  the  spedes  concerned  all  indude  existing  conditions 
although  unequally.  That  spedes  dominates,  other  things  being 
equal,  whose  mean  of  tolerance  more  nearly  approximates  environ- 
mental conditions. 

Specific  ranges  of  tolerance 

The  specific  ranges  of  tolerance  of  some  of  the  dominant  forest 
species  of  Ontario,  together  with  their  reiaticm  to  limiting  factors, 
will  be  considered.  Many  of  the  data  are  represented  diagram- 
matical!}' in  the  accompanying  diagrams  ffigs.  3-6).  These  dia- 
grams summarize  data  collected  regarding  the  specific  ranges  of 
tolerani  c-  of  a  number  of  forest  s]X'cies.  In  preparing  the  tempera- 
ture diagrams  (tig.  3),  for  example,  other  factors  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  selecting  data  respecting  localities  where  other  conditions 
have  been  favorable;  in  tiiis  way  the  maxima  and  minima  have 
been  determined.  The  diagrams  are  relative  rather  than  quanti-' 
tative,  hence  they  suggest  a  field  of  research  which  would  supply 
absolute  numbers.  When  the  maxima  and  minima  have  been 
determined,  the  means  are  represented  by  the  mid -points  of  the 
lines  joining  these  extremes.  The  radii  of  the  circles  of  which  the 
lines  joining  the  extremes  are  diameters  represent  the  magnitudes 
of  the  specific  ranges  of  tolerance.  The  comparative  areas  of  dis- 
tribution as  determined  by  the  several  limiting  factors  are  repre- 
sented, theoretically,  by  drdes  whose  centers  are  the  means  of 
their  ranges  of  tolerance  and  whose  radii  are  the  lines  representing 
those  ranges. 
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Fto.  3.— Foicst  tnes:  spedlic  nnges  of  toEemnce  widi  reapect  to  tempentme 
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fto.  4.— Foiat  trees:  specific  lenses  of  toleience  with  lespect  to  vmtcr 
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fte.  5.— Fonst  tnci;  apedfic  imaga  of  toiefmcc  with  regpect  to  aofi  development 
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Abies  hai.samea. — Physical  factors. — "Moisture  and  tempera- 
ture are  the  main  faduis  influencing  the  distribution  of  Abies 
balsamea;  it  requires  a  cold  climate  and  a  constant  supply  of  mois- 
ture at  its  roots;  a  mean  amiual  temperature  not  exceeding  40  i  . 
with  an  average  summer  temperature  of  not  more  than  70°  F.  and 
a  mean  precipitation  not  less  than  25  inches  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  year  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  growth*' 
ZoN  (27).  The  maximum  of  its  range  of  temperature  tolerance  is 
lofjti,  very  dosely  approxinutting  that  of  Fi^;  the  minimum  is 
lower  than  has  generally  been  conceded,  other  factors  havmg  prac- 
tically diminated  it  from  the  warmer  regions  of  its  normal  tempera- 
ture range.  WhOe  Abies  bahamea  normally  has  a  wide  water 
range,  it  sddom  thrives  except  in  a  moist  soil  because  this  hin- 
ders the  growth  of  a  fungus  which  in  a  drier  soO  attacks  the  roots 
("ground  rot").  Southward  Abies  balsamea  "attains  its  best 
growth  and  largest  sizes  on  flats  the  soil  of  which  is  usually  a  moist 
deep  sand  loam"  (Zon  27),  while  "southwest  of  Hudson  Bay  it 
grows  only  in  the  warmest  and  best  soils  and  is  entirely  wanting  in 
the  cold  swampy  tracts"  (Low  18).  A.  bahamea  demands  com- 
paratively hifz:h  light  intensity;  seedlings  are  seldom  found  except 
in  clearings  caused  by  windfall,  or  otherwise.  Generally,  Abies 
has  a  wide  range  of  tolerance. 

Competition  factor. — Noriliwaru  Pkea  is  the  chief  competitor 
of  Abies;  their  ranges  of  tolerance  arc  similar,  the  maxima  and 
minima  ol  Picea  generally  being  more  extreme;  consequently 
Abies  under  most  conditions  would  be  secondary  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  near  the  mean  of  their  ranges  Abies  grows  more  rapidly 
than  Picea,  Southward  the  chief  competitors  are  Acer  and  Tsuga, 
These  forms  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  shade  tolerant, 
and  hence  they  gradually  encroach  upon  and  finally  exterminate 
Abies,  which  demands  greater  li^t  intensity  (fig.  7). 

Time  factor.— The  northward  migration  of  Abies  balsamea  is 
conditioned  by  temperature,  and  since  the  magnitude  of  tempera- 
ture changes  is  dependent  upon  time,  it  is  e\ddent  that  the  time 
factor  has  a  bearing  upon  distribution.  The  distribution  south- 
ward is  affected  by  competition  of  such  forms  as  Acer  and  Tsuga. 
Time  is  necessary  for  the  environmental  changes  which  produce 
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Fig.  7. — Com\x'\ition9xtu<)iAi!esMsitm«awadAcersoakarum^^  super- 
imposing s{K»:ific  areas  of  tolerance  towiinl  t.tctors  of  temperatuitt  wmter,  ioDf  and 
light;  uvcrtapping  areas  barred,  tht;  bars  bt  inK  >>im!Iar  to  ladii  KptCMHtillg  rufes of 
tolerance;  barred  areas  represent  areas  of  competition. 
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coaditions  more  nearly  approximating  the  mean  of  the  range  of 
tolerance  of  these  competitors,  thereby  contributing  toward  the 
elimination  of  Abies. 

The  problem  which  arises  by  the  appearance  of  Abies  in  swamps 
south  of  its  "noimal"  raage  may  be  escplained  by  regarding  soil 
rather  than  temperature  as  the  limltmg  factor.  Soil  changes  have 
been  slower  in  the  undisturbed  humus  and  rock  soil  layers  of  the 
swamp  than  on  the  weathered  uplanc^.  Soil  conditions  approxi- 
mating the  mean  of  the  range  for  Ahies  have  been  maintained, 
hence  this  form  has  persisted;  also,  the  presence  of  abundant 
water  inhibits  the  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi,  thereby  permitting  the 
growth  of  Abies. 

PiCEA  MARIANA  AND  P.  CANADENSIS. — Altbough  these  spedes 
are  closely  related  morphologically,  they  are  quite  different  eco- 
logically; in  this  req>ect  F,  canadensis  is  quite  closely  associated 
with  Abies  balsamea.  P.  mariana  has  a  wider  range  of  tolerance 
than  either.  Low  states.  "In  Labrador  (and  northern  Quebec) 
the  white  spruce  grows  on  rich  intervale  grounds  or  near  the  shores 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  black  spruce  is  found  on  hills  and  in  cold 
swamps.  The  two  kinds  have  the  same  geographical  range  north- 
ward." Soil  development  and  soil  water  frequently  become 
limiting  factors,  separating  these  species.  The  status  of  tempera- 
ture as  a  factor  in  distribution  is  demonstrated  by  the  differences 
existing  between  Picea  mariana  and  P.  canadensis.  Althougli  they 
have  practically  the  same  temperature  range,  the  latter  is  not  found 
througliaut  a  vast  area  of  the  r^on  lying  between  Hudson  Bay 
and  Labrador.  Available  accounts  and  the  evidence  given  by  its 
habitat  in  other  regions  indicate  that  sofl  development  is  the  limit* 
ing  factor.  In  this  respect  Abies  balsamea  takes  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  spedes  of  Picea.  Picea  has  previously 
been  referred  to  as  the  chief  competitor  of  Abies. 

Lakix  AiiEUCANA. — ^This  spedes  has  a  v^  wkie  range  of 
tolerance  toward  temperature,  water,  and  soil  conditions.  Bell 
(3)  states  "That  it  has  an  equally  thrifty  growth  in  the  coimtry 
to  the  south  of  James  Bay  and  westward  toward  Lake  Winnipeg. 
In  this  great  region  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  dry  up- 
•  lands  and  in  good  soil  near  the  rivers,  but  smaller  trees  with  small 
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black  spruces  grow  everywhere  on  the  low  swampy  grounds.  South 
oi  the  Ottawa  River  it  grows  prindpaUy  on  low  and  level  land.*' 
Low  states,  **Larix  is  probably  the  hardiest  tree  of  the  subarctic 
forest  bdt.  Throughout  the  intnior  it  is  found  in  all  the  cold 
swamps  and  is  always  the  largest  tree  in  the  vicinity.  Along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  forest  the  larch  continues  a  tree  to  the  very 
e4ge  where  the  black  spruce  is  dwarfed  to  a  mere  shrub.  Lcaix 
demomstrates  the  principle  .that  a  tree  which  has  a  wide  range  of 
tolerance  does  not  flourish  in  competition  with  species  of  smaller 
range,  but  is  crowded  into  situations  where  conditions  exclude 
competitors.  Such  a  form  is  usually  of  slow  growth  compared  with 
forms  which  arc  more  specialized.  Larix  cannot  be  called  a 
xerophyte,  a  hydrophyte,  or  a  mesoph>'te,  since  it  may  be  any  of 
the  three.  Although  it  is  usually  found  under  extreme  conditions, 
it  grows  best  under  mean  conditions,  provided  competitors  have 
been  eliminated.  The  distribution  of  Larix  is  accounted  for  by 
its  wide  range  of  tolerance,  together  with  its  low  status  in  the  com- 
petition scale." 

Thuja  occidkn talis.  The  "anomalous"  cliitiibuLion  of  riiuja 
occidentiiiis  detles  explanation  by  regarding  temperature,  water, 
or  soil  as  the  limiting  factors  (hgs.  1,2).  *'It  is  absent  in  New- 
foundland,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  east  half  of  Fxinoe 
Edward  Island,  but  unusually  large  and  fine  in  New  Brunswick  and 
the  Gasp6  peninsula,  in  which  the  climate,  soil,  etc.,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  adjacent  regions,  where  no  trace  of  the  spedes  b  to  be 
found.*'  Bell  (a)  also  states  that  "there  b  a  remarkable  outlier 
of  white  cedar  brushwood  around  Cedar  Lake  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River  at  a  distance  of  190  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  area  covered  by  this  spedes." 
Moreover,  it  is  notable  that  throu^out  great  areas,  for  instanre  the 
Temagami  region,  Th^a  is  unknown,  while  in  the  surrounding 
country  it  is  abundant.  T.  occiimUdis  has  a  wide  range  of  toler* 
ance  toward  environmental  conditions.  Ilie  presence  of  "out- 
liers" where  conditions  are  sunllar  to  those  prevailing  in  other 
r^ons  where  it  ordinarily  occurs  indicates  that  the  general 
area  of  its  distribution  does  not  extend  to  its  ecological  limit,  in 
many  instances  at  least.  The  northern  area  oi  its  distribution  is  • 
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roughly  outlincti  by  a  semicircle,  a  fact  which  contributes  evi- 
dence that  Thuja  has  migrated  radiately  from  a  limited  area.  The 
method  of  reproduction  is  such  that  it  does  not  migrate  rapidly; 
that  a  great  proportion  of  seeds  fail  to  develop  is  of  importance  in 
this  connection.  It  would  seem  that  the  migration  of  this  form 
has  lagged  behind  changes  in  ecological  conditions.  With  req)ect 
to  its  range  of  tolerance  and  its  position  in  the  scale  of  competitors 
under  mean  conditions,  Thi^a  resembles  Lanx,  These  characters, 
together  with  the  limiting  action  of  time,  account  for  most  of  the 
facts  of  its  distribution. 

Pmus  Banksiana.— The  tolerance  of  this  form  towaid  bw 
temperatures,  dry  conditions,  and  soil  poor  in  humus,  together  with 
its  limited  range  toward  the  other  extremes,  place  it  in  a  unique 
place  among  the  trees  of  the  northwestern  region.  It  is  practically 
eliminated  from  the  low  lying  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay,  water  being  the  limiting  factor. 
The  inconsistencies  in  accounts  of  its  northward  distribution  in 
this  region  are  the  result  of  its  occasional  pr«-«enre  where  there 
are  higher  lands  between  rivers.  It  extends  northward  to  56°  N.  lat. 
on  the  dry  uplands  cast  of  Hudson  Bay.  Farther  south,  also,  it  is 
to  be  found  only  on  dry  rocky  or  sandy  soil  containing  little  humus. 
It  is  one  of  the  pioneer  forms  and  survives  where  it  can  avoid 
•     competition  by  enduring  severe  conditions. 

PiNUS  Strobus.  -This  species  is  also  a  pioneer  among  the  coni- 
fers. Seedlings  are  seldom  found  except  where  there  is  a  high 
light  intensty  and  wdl  drained  soil.  Its  ranges  of  tolerance  with 
respect  to  temperature  and  water  do  not  include  the  extremes 
whidi  diaracterize  P.  Banksiana,  The  northern  limit  follows  a 
yearly  isotherm  (33**  F.)  very  closely.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
case  temperature  acts  as  a  Ihniting  factor.  Because  of  its  longevity 
and  its  towering  height  individuals  or  groves  of  mature  trees  often 
persist  in  a  region  where  seedlings  have  long  been  eliminated  by 
other  forms  which  are  higher  in  the  competition  scale.  The  pine 
forest  is  normally  succeeded  by  such  forms  as  Tsuga  or  Acer  whose 
seedlings  tolerated  shade,  the  time  factor;  hence  its  perpetuation 
d^nds  upon  the  maintenance  of  or  reversion  to  pioneier  condi- 
tions. 
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TsuGA  CANADENSIS. — ^This  species  is  among  conilers  what  Acer 
and  Ftffitf  are  among  dedduous  trees;  it  is  a  climax  form.  Infacti 
its  ranges  of  tolerance  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  deddu- 
0118  forms  already  mentioned.  T,  canadmm,  when  contrasted 
with  such  species  as  are  represented  by  Pwm  Bankshfut,  serves 
to  emphasize  the  ecological  diversity  of  amifers.  Bell  (a)  states 
that  "this  tree  mamtama  a  good  size  to  the  verge  <rf  its  range  and 
always  appears  to  terminate  abruptly."  Stands  of  mature  trees 
are  to  be  found  as  "outliN:s"  beyond  the  general  area  of  its  dis- 
tribution. This  evidence  conhrms  the  belief  that  Tsuga  is  still 
migrating;  that  in  many  instances  it  has  been  limited  by  the  time 
t'actor  rather  than  by  environmental  factors. 

Pomrs  BALSAMiFERA  AM)  P.  TR.T-'>fri  oiDES . — Although  p. 
balsamijcra  generally  extends  farther  north  than  F.  trtmidoides, 
ha\nng  a  greater  temperature  range  of  tolerance,  its  northern  limit 
passes  south  of  the  latter  at  71°  W.  long.;  soil  becomes  the  Umiting 
factor  in  this  region.  P.  balsamijera  '"appears  to  confine  itself  to 
heavy  clay  soil  of  the  river  valleys  on  the  modified  drift  of  the 
Cambrian  are-as"  (Low  18),  while  "P.  Iremuioules  is  most  plenti- 
ful on  the  unmodified  glacial  till  of  the  drift  ridges."  The  seedlings 
of  both  require  a  high  degree  of  light  intensity,  and  as  such  are 
pioneer  forms.  Southward  they  occur  only  where  fixe  and  other 
destructive  agencies  Iiave  restored  pioneer  conditions.  The 
abundance  of  these  spedes  of  Populus  northward,  especially  south 
and  west  from  Hudscm  Bay»  would  indicate  that  tiiis  region  is 
biologically  young. 

Ages  sacchakoh.— South  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  A.  sac- 
dumm  dominates,  except  in  the  undrained  lowlands.  Its  range 
of  tolerance  is  limited  to  a  mature  soil  (that  is,  well  drained,  well 
aerated,  and  containing  a  relatively  large  amount  of  humus  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  rock  soil)  and  low  light  intensity.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  Ontario  is  such  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  ever  acts  as  a  limiting  factor,  other  conditions  being 
favorable.  It  is  evident  that  the  distribution  of  Acer  is  chiefly  an 
expression  of  the  time  factor;  the  time  required  to  give  rise  to  a 
deep,  well  drained  humus  soil  and  to  shade  conditions,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  time  which  is  necessary  to  crowd  out  those  forms  which 
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have  been  instrumental  in  providing  such  conditions.  As  men- 
tioned before  (under  time  factor),  the  time  rate  of  change  has  been 
less  in  the  lowlands  and  upon  the  rock,  outcrops  of  the  Laurentian 
Plateau  than  upon  the  highland  and  the  weathered  glacial  moraine. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Acer  is  migrating  northward,  its 
progress  being  contingent  upon  the  time  rate  of  soil  development. 

Fagtts  AMBRiCAMA.'^-Tfais  species  has  &  nngp  of  toleiaiice 
toward  soil  oonditions  wliich  is  even  more  limited  than  that  of 
ilcer.  What  has  already  been  said  for  Acer  applies  equally  for 
Pagus,  since  the  latter  is  closely  associated  with  the  former. 

UuiQS  AMEKtCAXA.— This  q>edes  is  another  form  whose  dis^ 
tribution  defies  eacplanation  by  considering  either  temperature 
or  rainfall  as  limiting  factws.  The  limit  extends  well  into  the 
plains  and  northward  beyond  Lake  Winnipeg;  it  swings  south- 
ward, then  northward  again  in  the  r^(k)n  south  of  James  Bay; 
then  abruptly  southward  and  again  northward  with  no  appar- 
eat  dependence  t^n  temperature  or  precipitation  conditions. 
Even  within  its  general  limits  it  is  found  only  where  there  is  a  clay, 
imperfectly  drained  soil;  over  large  areas,  especially  throughout 
the  Laurentian  Plateau  it  has  not  been  found.  ''On  the  Mis- 
sinabi  or  west  branch  of  the  Moose  River  the  white  elm  reappears 
130  miles  north  of  its  general  boundary'  on  descending  to  a  .suffi- 
ciently low  elevation  above  the  sea"  (Bell  2).  S<iil  conditions 
are  the  chief  limilmg  factors;  on  the  clay  soil  of  the  lowlands,  where 
there  is  poor  drainage,  is  its  favorite  habitat;  for  this  reason  it  is 
intermittingly  distributed.  Its  reapj>earancc  north  of  the  height 
of  land,  its  occurrence  in  the  lowlands  about  Lake  Winnipeg,  as 
well  as  many  other  eccentricities  of  this  species,  may  be  explained 
upon  this  basis. 

Betuia  lutea. — ^This  species  may  be  associated  with  pioneer 
forms  such  as  B.  papyr^era  or  climax  forms  such  as  Acer.  '*  Yellow 
birch  is  the  most  abundant  hardwood  in  New  England"  (la), 
while  in  the  lake  region  it  is  seldom  seen;  it  becomes  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Laurentian  region.  "It  grows  in  forests  of  widely 
different  composition  and  shares  to  some  eirtent  the  habits  of  paper 
birch,  appearing  on  bums  in  small  even-aged  stands"  (12).  The 
seedlings  are  pitmeer,  yet,  because  of  its  comparative  longevity, 
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the  spedes  persists  after  such  forms  as  Ficea,  Abies,  and  even  Acer 
have  established  themselves.  Among  such  forms  only  matnxe 
trees  are  to  be  found.  These  characters  explain  its  distributkm. 
In  New  England  and  the  Laurentian  region  the  time  rate  of  change 
has  been  small.  The  forms  which  will  eventually  succeed  this 
species  have  not  had  time  to  eliminate  it.  On  the  gladal  mofaine 
of  the  lake  regi<Hi  this  process  of  crowding  out  has  in  most  places 
reached  completion. 

UNivnsiTy  or  Butw  CoLinaiA 
Vavcouveb,  B.C. 
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C.  S.  SAKOBKt 

8.  TiUA  NEGixcTA  Spach,  Ann.  Sd.  Nat.  II.  a:  140,  L 15.  1S34; 
Hist.  V6g.  4:39.  1835. — TUia  amerkana  Curtis,  Rep.  Ged.  Surv. 
N.  Car.  3:79  (not  Linnaeus),  i860;  TUia  ^ubescens  Watson  and 
Coulter,  Gray's  Man.  ed.  6,  71  (in  so  far  as  relates  to  Long  Island) 
(not  Aiton).  1889;  Sargent,  Silva  N.  Am.  z  155  (in  so  far  as  relates 
to  Long  Island).  1891;  Robinson,  Gray  Syn.  Fl.  1^:343  (in  so  far  as 
rdates  to  Long  Island).  1897;  Britton  and  Brown,  III.  Fl.  2:414 
(in  so  far  as  relates  to  Long  Island).  1897;  TUia  Michauxii  Sargent, 
Man.  67  ^.  fig.  (not  Nuttall).  1903;  Robinson  and  Femald, 
Gray's  Man.  ed.  7.  565.  1908;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl.  ed.  2, 
513  (probably  in  part).  1913. -  Leaves  thick  and  firm,  acute  or 
abrupt!}'  narrowed  and  long-pointed  at  apex,  obliquely  concave  or 
unsymmetrically  cordate  at  base,  coarsely  serrate  with  straight 
apiculate  teetJh  pointing  forward,  dark  green,  smooth,  glabrous  and 
lustrous  above,  coN  ered  below  except  on  the  midribs  and  veins  more 
or  less  thickh-  with  short  gray  pubescence  often  slightly  tinged  with 
brown,  and  lui  rushed  with  conspicuous  tufts  of  axillary  hairs,  usually 
1 1-14  cm.  long  and  6-1 1  cm.  wide;  petioles  stout,  glabrous,  3-6  cm. 
in  length.  Flowers  about  i  cm.  long,  on  pubescent  or  nearly 
gUbroms  pedicels,  in  loRg-t>ranched,  slender,  glabrous,  mostly  5-15- 
flowered  corymbs;  peduncles  slender,  glabrous,  the  free  portion 
3-4  cm.  In  length,  the  bract  nearly  sessile  or  raised  on  a  stalk  up  to 
I  .$  cm.  in  length,  gradually  narrowed  and  ameate  or  unsymmetri- 
cally cuneate  or  rounded  at  base,  rounded  at  apex,  glabrous,  1-2  cm. 
vdde  and  7-1$  cm.  long,  longer  than  the  peduncle;  sepals  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  dliate  on  the  margins,  glabrous  on  the  outer  surface, 
covered  on  the  inner  surface  urith  long  white  hairs,  about  half  as 
long  as  the  lanceolate  pet  al  rounded  and  notched  at  apex  and 
rather  longer  than  the  spathulate  staminodia;  stamens  induded; 
style  villose  toward  the  base.  Fruit  ellipsoidal,  ovoid,  obovoid.  or 
depressed-globose,  roimded  or  acute  or  rarely  gradually  narrowed 
BotMiical  GM»tt»,  vol.  661  [494 
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and  acuminate  at  apex,  rarely  5-anglecl,  covered  with  rusty  or  pale 
pubescence,  usually  8^10  cm.  in  diametor. 

A  tree  25-30  m.  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  i  m.  in  diameter,  smooth, 
often  pendulous,  branches  forming  a  broad  round  head,  and  slender  glabrous 
branchlcts.  Winter-buds  ovoid,  rounded  at  narrowed  apex,  about  5  mm.  long, 
with  glabrous,  red-brown  or  light  brown  scales.  Bark  of  the  trunk  about 
9.5  cm.  thick,  deeply  furrowed,  pate  reddish  brown  and  ooveied  with  small 
thin  scales.  Flowers  at  the  north  in  July  and  southward  about  a  month 
jsarlier.    Fruit  ripens  in  September. 

Rich  moist  soil,  Province  of  Quebec,  near  Montreal,  to  the  coast  of  Massa- 
cbuseits  and  New  York,  through  the  middle  states  to  the  valley  ol  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  aUmg  the  Appalachian  Moimtains  to  those  <tf  North  Carolina, 
and  to  luka,  Ttshimingo  County,  Miflsissipi)i,  and  from  central  and  western 
New  York  to  northern  and  southwestern  Missouri  (JB.  F.  Bush.  Jsoel,  May  27 
and  October  S,  1909,  nos.  5765,  50S;,;  7, /'<j/wcr,  Elk  Springs,  McDonald 
County,  no.  4285;  limestone  diffs,  Current  River,  Van  Buren  County,  July  4, 
1914,  no.  di8o). 

Although  I  have  not  seen  a  type  spedmai  of  Spach's  T.  nesketa,  his 

description  can  only  refer  to  this  tree,  which  seems  to  have  been  understood 
only  by  Spach,  whose  description  was  made  from  trees  cultivated  in  France. 
The  younger  Micuaux  must  have  seen  it  in  western  2\cw  York,  where  he  found 
wh&t  he  called  T,  ammeana  b^ween  Batavia  and  New  Anuteidam  forming 
two*thlrds  of  the  forest  growth.  In  western  New  York,  however,  T,  n^ecta 
is  a  much  more  common  tree  than  T,  glabra.  Gray,  too,  must  have  been 
familiar  with  T.  negleda,  for  it  is  common  in  central  New  York  where  as  a 
young  man  he  did  most  of  his  field  work,  and  in  his  descriptions  of  T.  amcricana 
he  always  says  "essentially  glabrous,"  which  would  Indicate  that  it  might  not 
be  always  glabrous.  It  was  mistaken  for  T.  tfabm  by  Conns  as  it  seems  to 
replace  that  species  south  of  Maryland.  Specimens  of  a  tree  <tf  T.  negkcta 
growing  near  Wading  River.  I^ong  Island,  have  been  referred  by  many  authors 
to  T.  pubcsuns  Aiton,  and  other  authors  have  followed  me  in  considering  the 
tree  which  I  now  consider  T,  neg^ta  to  have  been  the  T.  IfkkmtxU  of  Nurr  all, 
which  is  the  r.  argeftka  <rf  Mkhaox. 

In  the  shape  and  serration  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  size  and  structure  of  the 
flowers  and  fruit  there  is  little  l)y  which  T.  neglecta  can  be  distingtiished  from 
T.  glabra^  but  as  the  absence  or  presence  of  pubescence  or  tomentum  on  Ameri- 
can spedes  of  TUia  is  so  important  in  distinguishing  species,  and  as  the  pubes- 
cence 4m  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  T.  negjhcia  is  so  constant  and  so 
prasistent  throughout  the  season,  it  si<  ms  best  to  c  1  i  '  r  ii  a  species  rather 
than  a  pubescent  form  of  T.  glabra.  The  base  of  the  .style  of  7".  negUrta  is 
furnished  with  long  hairs  and  that  of  T.  glabra  appears  to  be  (juiie  glabrous. 
I  find  a  slight  pubescence  on  a  branchlet  from  the  upper  piiri  of  a  tree  collected 
by  CuRTB  and  Con  near  Ithaca,  New  York.  Spacb  describes  the  fruit  of 
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his  s|x^cii's  as  subiK'nlag>'nous,  and  his  figure  represents  a  fruit  with  5  distinct 
ridges.  I  have  not  seen  such  fniits  on  any  specimens  of  wild  trees,  but  they 
occur  on  two  spcdnicn»  of  cultivated  trees  in  the  heibarium  of  the  Arboietum, 
one  from  Germany  and  the  other  from  Rochester^  New  York.  On  a  tree  culti- 
vated in  Goldsboro,  North  CamUna,  the  fruit  is  ellipiioidal  and  botne  in 
unusually  long-bnndied  dusters. 

9.  TiuA  CAAOLiNiANA  Miller,  Diet  ed.  8.  1758.— 7tl»a  ^u^- 
cens  Alton,  Hort  Kew,  a :  339.  1789 ;  Ventenat,  An.  Hist.  Nat.  2 :68. 
1800;  Mdm.  Acad.  Sd.  Paris  4:10.  /.  j.  1803;  Elliott,  Sk.  3:3. 
1824;  Tilta  mMfiorat  Hort.  ex  Ventenat  in  An.  Hbt.  Nat.  2:64. 
1800;  TUia  puhescens  var.  leptopkyUa  Ventenat,  c;  Tilia  lepUh 
pkyUa  Small,  Fl.  Southern  States  762  (in  part?).  191 1. — Leaves 
ovate,  oblique  and  trimcate  or  cordate  at  base,  abruptly  long- 
pointed  at  apex,  coarscK  dentate  with  broad  apiculatc  glandular 
teeth  pointing  forward,  and  coated  below  with  a  rusty  or  pale  easily- 
detached  pubescence  of  fascicled  hairs;  when  thejr  unfold  coated 
with  hoary  tomentum,  soon  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  and  at 
maturity  dark  yellow-green  and  lustrous  above,  7-15  cm.  long  and 
6-12  cm.  wide;  petioles  stout,  glabrous,  2.5-4  cm.  in  length. 
Flowers  6^  7  mm.  long,  on  slender  pubescent  pedicels,  in  small 
stout'branchrd,  puboc  ent,  mostly  8  15-flowcreci  eorjinbs;  peduncle 
sK-ndcr,  pubescent,  the  free  jiortion  2  -^^  cm.  long,  the  bract  nearly 
si-ssile,  oblong-obovate,  cuncate  at  base,  rounded  or  acute  at  apex, 
when  it  first  appears  nearly  glal)r()us  on  the  upper  surface,  pubescent 
becoming  glabrous  or  almost  glabrous  below,  2  cm.  wide,  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  peduncle:  sepals  ovate,  acurtinate,  ciliate  on  the 
margin.s,  brown  and  covered  with  pale  pubescence  on  the  outer 
surface,  coated  on  the  inner  surface  with  long  white  hairs;  petals 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  a  third  longer  than  the  sepals;  stuminodia 
oblong-obovate,  rounded  at  apex,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals; 
style  tomentose  at  base  or  glabrous.  Fruit  subglobose,  ellipsotdal 
or  obovoid,  7-9  mm.  in  diameter. 

A  large  tree  with  slender,  red-brown,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent 
brancUets.  Winter-buds  ovate,  acute,  glabrous  or  rarely  pubescent,  5-6  nun. 
long. 

North  Carolina. — Wrightsville  Beach,  New  Hanover  County,  W.  W. 
Ashe  (no.  261);  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  County,  T.  G.  Harbiso»t  June  21, 
Z915,  May  2, 1916  (nos.  6,  &,  11,  12). 
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SoircH  Casouka>— Near  Charleston  and  oo  James  Island,  T,  C.  Barbison, 
June  t?  and  tS  and  September  6,  1915  (nos.  i,  j,  S,  13,  14,  ta),  September  4 

and  5,  1916  (nos.  15,  17,  18),  May  i,  1917,  June  3,  1918  (no8,  45*  47*  48); 
Calhoun  Falls,  Abbeville  County,  May  26,  1918  (no.  17). 

Geosgia. — Colonel's  Island,  near  Dunham,  Liberty  County,  T.  G.  Harbi- 
sotit  September  8  and  1916  (nos.  3,  7),  June  19, 1917  (no.  18),  Miss  JvUa 
King,  October  191 7 

Louisiana  —  Avery  Island,  Iberia  Parish,  R.  S.  Cocks,  October  18,  1910 
(no.  6) ,  May  24, 1914,  May  29,  July  28, 1916  (nos.  4040, 4054),  Miss  Mcllkenny, 
June  1915;  Welsh,  Jeff  Davis  Parish,  E.  J.  Palmer,  May  17,  September  10, 

1915  (nos.  7675, 8494);  Opdousas,  St.  Landry  Parish,  C.  5.  Sa$^e$U,  Mardh  as, 
1917;  Little  Bayou  T^e,  east  of  Opelousas,  R.  S.  Cocks,  April  3,  July  24, 

1916  (nos.  4012,  4016,  4018) ;  rich  woods  near  Winnfield,  C.  S.  Sar^ca!,  April  6, 
1013;  T-akc  Charles.  Calcasieu  Parish,  C.  S.  Sart^ml.  .April  lO-rj,  1915,  H-  S. 
Cocks,  May  21,  June  1,  1915  (no.  2530);  Nalchiiochej*  Parish,  Natchitoches, 
X.  S,  Cocks,  April  15  and  27, 191X,  E.  /.  Palmer,  April  17  aund  23,  3, 
June  10  and  14,  July  10,  September  30,  1015  (nos.  7397,  7474,  7946,  7953, 
8013,  8021.  8747.  0416);  Crcston,  £.  J,  Palmer t  April  38,  191s  (no.  7430); 
Chopin,  May  6,  igi5  (nu.  7554). 

Arkansas. — Fulton,  Hempstead  County,  B.  F.  Bush,  October  4,  1909 
(no.  5936) ;  Gum  Springs,  Clark  County,  E,  J,  Pahnetf  June  30, 1915  (no.  8074). 

Texas.— Palestine,  Anderson  County,  E.  /.  Painter,  September  ax,  1917 
(no.  12816);  Marshall.  Harrison  County.  June  S  and  September  rqi5 
(nos.  7010,  867yl,  March  20,  1918  (no.  ijjo);  Groesbcck,  Limestone  County, 
June  I,  1915  (no.  7934);  Jatksouvillc,  Cherokee  County,  June  4,  1915  (no. 
7871);  Latusa,  Chenkee  County,  April  7,  1916  (nos.  9374,  9381);  Houston, 
Harris  County,  September  15, 191 7  (no.  12739};  San  Augustine,  San  Augustine 
County.  April  iq  and  September  8,  1916  fnos.  040S,  10657);  near  rie<1gcr, 
.Matagorda  County,  May  8,  1916  (nos.  9O98,  9704);  Dayton,  Liberty  County, 
May  25,  191 5  (no.  7767);  Blanco,  Blanco  County,  June  4,  191 7  (no.  1.M65); 
near  Boerae,  Kendall  County,  S.  H,  Ba^gs,  1911,  C.  A.  Sckattenberg,  1915, 
C.  S.  Sargeta,  1915,  £.  /.  Pabner,  September  39,  19x6  (no.  xo866),  April  ao, 

191 7  (no.  10866). 

Mf.xico. — Botteri,  "998  Juni  55,  Orizaba"  (in  Herb.  Kew),  Orizai)a,  63, 
1869  (in  Herb.  Kew),  Pr.  cl  Chica,  C.  Ercnberg  (in  Herb.  Kew,  with  slightly 
pubescent  brancUets  and  winter-buds). 

Hillee's  spedmen  of  his  T,  carotiniana  from  a  tree  cultivated  in  Ktii^ngd, 
where  it  had  been  introduced  from  Carolina  by  Catksby,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  name  heinp  written  on  the  sheet  in  Miller's  handwriting. 
Tiii^  specimen  is  also  the  type  of  ArroN  S  / .  pubcscens.  that  name  also  appear- 
ing on  the  sheet  in  Aron's  or  DRYAMDEft's  hawlwritiiig.  i  his  spedmcft  has 
glabrous  branchlets,  coarsely  serrate  leaves,  very  oblique  and  truncate  at  base, 
and  covered  below,  like  tlie  cor>  mb3,  with  rusty  pubescence.  The  leaves  are 
rather  smaller  than  those    the  trees  now  growing  about  Charleston  Harbor, 
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at  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  tree  from  the  southern  states  cultivated 
in  Enghnd.  There  is  no  other  linden  m  the  Sooth  Carolina  region  which  at 

all  agrees  with  Mit.i.er's  specimen,  and  his  name  can  properly  be  taken  up  for 
this  tree.  T.  caroliniana  has  usually  been  considered  a  synonym  of  T.  ameriaina 
Linnaeus,  and  T.  pubescens  has  been  adopted  for  one  of  the  southern  coast 
spedes.  TUs  name,  however,  except  as  a  synongnn  of  T,  eonUmanat  must 
now  disappear. 

The  leaves  of  the  specimens  collected  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  which 
arc  hi  re  rt  f-  rrcd  to  T.  caroiiniana  are  certainly  not  thinner  than  those  from 
the  Caxoiuui  coast  region,  and  I  can  £nd  no  characters  by  which  the  eastern 
and  western  trees  can  be  diatinguiahed.  As  here  tinderstood  the  range  of 
r.  cwo^MMMM  is  lemaikaUe,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  occius  between 
the  coast  of  Geoigja  and  western  Lottidana. 

TnxA  CAKOUNiANA  ^-ar.  ihoopliilat  n.  var. — TiHa  pubescens 
Torrey  and  Gray,  Fl.  N.  Am.  i :  240  (insomuch  as  relates  to  Texas). 
1842;  Tilia  pubescens  Sargent,  Silva  N.  Am.  1:55  (insomuch  as 
relates  to  Louisiana  and  Texas).  1891,  and  later  authors;  Tilia 
pubescens  var.  a  Atlonii,  V.  Engler,  Monoir.  Tilia,  138  (insomuch 
as  relates  to  Texas  specimens),  toon — Dilteriiig  from  the  type  in 
its  pubescent  branchlets  and  winter  !)uds,  its  usually  larger  leaves, 
and  in  its  tomentose  cor}'mbs  of  more  numerous  flowers.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate,  oblique  and  truncate  or  cordate  at  base,  abruptly 
short-pointed  and  acuminate  at  apex,  coarsely  serrate  with  broad 
apiculate  teeth  pointing  forward,  dark  green  and  lustrous  on  the 
upper  surface,  pale  and  tliickly  covered  on  the  lower  surface  with 
persistent  white  or  brownish  pubescence,  10-12  cm.  long  and  7-12 
cm.  wide,  with  slender  midribs  and  primary  veins  pubescent  on  tlie 
lower  side  and  small  conspicuous  axillary  tufts  of  pale  hairs ;  petides 
stout,  thickly  coated  with  pubescence,  2.5-4  cm.  in  length;  en 
vigorous  shoots  leaves  often  16  cm.  long  and  14  cm.  wide,  and 
occasionally  24  cm.  long  and  18  cm.  wide.  Flowers  5-6  mm.  long,  on 
,  short,  hoary  tomentose  pedicels  in  wide,  thin-branched,  pubescetit, 
many-flowered  (sometimes  50)  corymbs;  peduncle  thickly  covered 
with  fasdded  hairs,  the  free  portion  3.5-5  cm.  long,  the  bract 
oblong,  unequally  rounded  at  base,  rounded  at  apex,  glabrous  on 
the  upper,  pubescent  on  the  lower  surface,  1.5-2  cm.  wide,  usually 
shorter  than  the  pedimcle;  sepals  acuminate,  coated  on  the  outer 
surface  with  pale  or  slighth-  rusty  pubescence,  villose  and  furnished 
at  base  on  the  inner  surface  with  tufts  of  long  hairs;  petals  Ian- 
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ceolate,  acuminate  and  ciliate  at  apex,  about  a  third  longer  than 
the  sepals;  staminodia  spatulate,  acute,  about  hals  llie  length  of  the 
petals;  style  coated  at  base  with  long  white  hairs.  Fruit  sub- 
globose,  covered  with  rusty  tomentum,  7-8  mm.  in  diameter. 

A  tree  with  slender  branchlets  ihickiy  coated  during  their  £rst  year  with 
pale  pubescence,  dark  red-brown  or  gray  and  puberuloua  during  their  second 

aeuon.  llii^ter'biids  covered  with  pale  pubescence. 

.\rkansas. — Fulton,  Hempstead  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  June  17, 
(no.  8023);  Gum  Springs,  Clark  County,  June  21,  1915  (no.  8074). 

Louisiana.— Bank  of  the  Calcasieu  River,  Lake  Charles,  Calcasieu 
Pai^,  R.  S.  Cocks,  May  at,  1916  (no.  253a),  C.  5.  Sargait,  Mazch  23, 1917; 
low  woods,  Wddi,  Jeff  Davis  Parish,  E.  J.  Pdmtr,  Ifay  t7>  June  at,  and 
September  10,  1915  (nos.  7674,  8074,  S500). 

Texas. — Houston,  Harris  County,  F,  Lindheimfr,  1842  (no.  10830  in 
Herb.  Missouri  Bot.  Gard.),  £.  /.  Palmer,  May  34  and  26  and  September  17, 
1915  (nos.  7758,  7776  type  for  flowers,  8578),  April  29, 1916  (no.  9613),  April  a, 
May  z6, 17, 18  and  September  ts,  tB,  19x7  (nos.  11x43,  xx443»  11448,  xx4Sx> 
1I4S4,  11911,  11912,  H9i3»  "914,  ii9i'5,  11Q17.  II9»8,  ii933.  "934.  ^^946, 
11964,  12755,  12756,  12758,  12762,  12788).  .>fnrch  19,  29,  igi8  (nos.  13114, 
13115);  Harrisburg,  Harris  County,  £.7.  Fnimer,  May  17,  1917  (no.  11933); 
Morgan's  Point,  Hanis  County,  £./.  PoAner,  May  30,  1917  (no.  11957);  near 
Pledger,  Matagorda  County,  JS.  /.  Palmer,  May  8, 1916  (no.  9695) ;  Dayton,  Lib* 
crty  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  May  25  and  September  16,  1915  (nos.  7672,  7767, 
7770,  8548,  8564,  8566),  April  28.  1916  (nos.  9603,  9604,  9605,  9607),  .'\pril  3, 
May  21,  and  September  17,  1917  (uos.  11457,  11458,  11460,  11465,  11466, 
1197s,  11976,  11982,  11984,  12776,  i2777f  12778,  12779  with  btacts  4^  the 
pedimdes  xo-xz  cm.  long  tnd  3.5  cm.  wide);  Paleithie,  Anderson  County, 
E.  J.  Palmer,  May  29,  191 7  (no.  12086);  Maxshali,  Harri!>on  Coimty, 
B.  F.  Bush,  .August  9,  1901  (no.  659),  E.  J.  Palmer,  June  8,  191 5  (no. 
7922);  College  Station,  Brazos  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  April  28,  1917 
(nos.  1 1720,  II 721);  Bryan,  Biaioa  Coimty,  E.  J.  Palmer,  April  26,  191 7 
(no.  1x731);  Liberty,  Liberty  County,  E,  /.  Palmer,  May  33, 1915  (no.  7735), 
April  28,  19 1 6  (no.  9594);  Lxvingiton,  Folk  Coimty,  September  12,  1916 
(no.  10697),  September  19,  1917  (no.  12798);  New  Rmnnfels,  Comal  County, 
F:  Lindkeimcr,  1842  (no.  10839  in  Herb.  Missouri,  But.  Gaid.);  rucky  banks  of 
the  Guadalupe  River,  Kerrville,  Kerr  County,  E,  J.  Palmer,  April  29,  1916 
(nos.  993X,  9934). 

Growing  usually  on  the  margins  of  sandy  bogs  and  on  moist  sandy  hillsides, 
this  tree  varies,  according  to  the  moisture  it  obtains,  in  the  size  of  the  leaves 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  pubescence  on  the  branchlets.  The  bark  on  trees 
growing  in  wet  situations  is  smooth  and  pale,  but  on  trees  in  dry  soil  or  higher 
on  the  hillsides  it  is  daric  and  lou^;  the  leaves  axe  smaller  and  the  branchlets 
are  less  pubescent. 
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lo.  Tilia  tenna,  n.  sp. — Tilia  pubescms  var.  fi  VenfenatU 
V.  Engler  Monog.  Tilia  129  (in  part).  1909.— Leaves  thin,  oblong' 
ovate,  abruptly  contracted  into  long  slender  acuminate  pdnts, 
cordate  or  obliquely  cordate  at  base,  finely  dentate  with  broad 
apiculate  teeth;  early  in  the  season  pubescent  above  with  scattered 
fascicled  hairs  and  covered  below  with  brownish,  slightly  attached 
pubescence,  and  in  the  autimm  light  yellow-green,  lustrous  and 
nearly  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  pubescent  on  the 
lower  surface,  10-14  cm-  long  and  8-10  cm.  wide,  with  slender  mid- 
ribs and  primary  veins  sparingly  villose  on  the  upper  side  and  nearly 
glabrous  on  the  lower  side,  and  small  axillary  tufts  of  brownish 
hairs;  petioles  slender,  pubescent  with  fascicled  hairs,  2  5-4  cm. 
in  length;  leaves  on  vigorous  shoots  often  furnished  with  one  or  two 
large,  lateral,  acimiinatc,  serrate  lobes,  more  coarsely  dentate  and 
more  thickly  covered  on  the  lower  surface  with  pubescence,  often 
13-15  cm.  long  and  9-15  cm.  wide.  Flowers  6-7  mm.  long  on 
slender  tomentose  pedicels  in  small,  villose-puhescent.  mostly  7  10- 
llowcrcd  corymbs;  peduncle  slender,  slightly  villose-pubescent.  the 
free  portion  3-3  5  cm.  in  length,  the  bract  oblong-ovate  to  slightly 
obovate,  unsymmetrically  cuneate  at  base,  rounded  and  occa- 
sionally lobed  at  apex,  gkbrous  on  the  upper  surface,  densely 
pubescent  early  in  the  season,  later  becoming  nearly  glabrous  on 
the  lower  surface,  longer  or  shorter  than  the  peduncle;  sepals 
ovate,  acute,  pale  pubescent  on  the  outer  surface,  covered  on  the 
inner  surface  with  white  hairs  longer  and  more  abundant  near  the 
base;  petals  lanceolate,  acuminate,  a  third  longer  than  the  sepals; 
staminodia  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate;  style  hoary  tomentose  at 
the  base.  Fruit  ellipsoidal,  covered  with  rusty  brown  tomentum, 
Z-g  mm.  long  and  5-6  mm.  in  diameter. 

A  small  tree  with  slender  braDchlet.s  thickly  covered  during  their  first 
season  with  close  pale  pubescence,  and  pale  and  pubcrulous  or  glalirous  in 
their  swond  year.  Wintcr-buds  ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  tliickly  covered  with 
pale  pubescence,  4-5  mm.  long.  On  vigorous  terminal  branchlets  the  pubes- 
cence is  tbidier  and  light  rusty  brown. 

Texas.— Columbia,  Bnuos  County,  B.  P.  Bush^  October  16,  1900  (no. 
1570),  September  25,  1901  (no.  914);  Houston,  Harris  County,  E.  J.  Palmer, 
Srptembrr  17.  1915  (no.  8578),  April  29.  rot6  (nos.  060S,  0610) ;  Larissa.  Chero- 
kee County,  J  unc  3  and  September  22, 191 5  (nos.  7845,  {J620) ;  on  Spring  Creek, 
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near  Boeme,  Kendall  County,  E.  J.  Palmer,  April  7  and  September  29,  iQi? 
(nos.  11485.  12899);  along  the  southwest  bank  of  the  Guadalupe  River  on 
the  rocky  talus  in  a  canyon  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  bluff  at  Kerrville,  Kerr 
County,  B.  /.  Pdmer,  October  2,  1916  (nos.  10887,  to888  type  for  fruit), 
April  8  and  June  9,  1917  (mw.  11495*  "50<*  <i502,  12212,  12213  type  for 

flowers.  1 3314). 

1  have  not  seen  leaves  and  pedunculate  bracts  with  lateral  lobes  on  any 
other  .\merican  linden. 

TiLiA  TEXANA  vaT.  gTOsseserrata,  n.  var. — Differing  from  the 
type  in  the  COarse  serration  of  the  leaves,  in  the  absence  of  lateral 
lobes  on  the  leaves  and  on  the  bracts  of  the  peduncles,  and  in  the 
constantly  pale,  never  rusty  pubescence  of  the  branchlets  and 
winter-buds. 

A  small  tree  with  several  stems  7-9  m.  high,  the  bark  dark  gray  and  rough 
near  the  ground  and  smooth  and  pale  above,  in  nn  Vy  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  lime- 
stone bluff  by  a  small  stream  forming  the  head  of  the  Sabinal  River,  near 
Utopia,  Uvalde  County,  Texas,  E.  J.  Palmer,  June  17,  1916  (no,  10227  type), 
April  10  and  October  6, 191 7  (not.  11522, 12937). 

At  the  end  of  their  first  winter  the  branchlets  of  this  tree  are  pale  pubescent, 
pubcTulous  or  nearly  glabrous,  and  ihc  winter-bud'?  are  reddi'^h  or  pale  brown 
and  glabrous.  '[  liis  liiidi.'n  is  intL-resting  as  the  most  western  representative 
of  the  genus  in  the  United  States. 

II.  Tilia  phanera,  n.  sp. — Leaves  semiorbicular  to  broadly 
ovate,  deeply  and  usually  sjinmetrically  cordate  at  base,  abruptly 
short-pointed  nt  apex,  linely  dentate  with  straight  or  incurved 
apiculate  teeth;  when  they  unfold  glabrous  above  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  hairs  on  the  midribs  and  veins,  and  thick!}  loatid 
below  with  hoary  tomentuni,  and  at  maturity  thin,  blue-green, 
smooth  and  lustrous  on  the  ui)[)er  surface,  paler  and  often  brownish 
and  coated  with  a  tlocxosc  easily  detached  pubescence  of  fascicled 
haira  un  the  lower  surface,  5-y  cn).  wide  and  usually  rather  broader 
than  long,  with  slender  midribs  and  primary  veins  pubescent  on  the 
lower  surface,  and  small  axillary  dusters  of  rusty  brown  hairs; 
petioles  slender,  coated  when  they  first  ajii  c  ar  with  hoary  tomen* 
turn,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  in  the  autumn,  2*5-4  cm.  in 
length.  Flowers  5-6  mm.  long,  on  tomentose  pedicels  in  compact, 
villose,  mostly  i6-2o-flowered  corymbs;  peduncle  vUlose,  the  free 
portion  i .  2-1 . 5  cm.  in  length,  the  bract  longer  than  the  peduncle, 
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short-Stalked,  obovate,  cimeate  at  base,  broad  and  rounded  at 
apex,  floccose  pubescent  on  the  lower  surface,  nearly  glabrous  on 

the  upper  surface;  sepals  acuminate,  pale  pubescent  on  the  outer 
surface,  \iIlose  along  the  margins  and  furnished  at  the  base  on  the 
inner  surface  with  a  tuft  of  long  white  hairs,  broader  and  shorter 
than  the  lanceolate  acuminate  petals;  staminodia  oblong-obovate, 
rounded  at  apex,  style  glabrous  except  at  the  base.  Frmt  ellip- 
soidal, covered  with  rusty  tomentum,  8-10  mm.  long  and  6-7  mm. 
wide,  on  stout,  densely  floccose-pubescent  pedicels. 

A  tree  with  slender,  light  gray-brown,  often  zigzag  branchlets  covered  when 
they  first  appear  with  fascicled  hairs,  deciduous  during  their  first  summer. 
Winter-buds  ovate,  obtusety  pointed,  terete,  leddiah  Iwownt  glabrous,  4-5  oun. 
long.  Flowen  the  middle  of  June.  Fralt  ripeni  the  end  of  SqtCember. 

Banks  of  Spring  Creek,  near  Boeme,  Kendall  County,  Texas,  E.  J.  Palmer, 
September  27,  igi6  (no.  10825  type);  April  7  and  xx  kdA  June  13, 19x7  (nos. 
11486, 11593, 12242). 

•TiLiA  FHANERA  var.  scabrida,  n.  var. — TUia  pubescens  var,  ft 
Aitonii  f .  gymnophylla  V.  Engler,  Monog.  Tilia  130  (in  part).  1909. 
— Difieiing  from  the  type  in  the  scabrate  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  cordate  at  base,  abruptly  short- 
pointed  at  apex;  when  they  imfold  pubescent  above  with  scattered 
straight  white  hairs  and  hoar^■  tomentose  below,  and  at  maturity 
thin,  yellow-green  and  glabrous  above  and  roughened  below  by  the 
persistent  bases  of  fascicled  hairs,  10  on.  long  and  broad;  petioles 
2-2.5  cm.  in  length.  Flowers  not  collected.  Fruit  on  tomentose 
pedicels,  ovoid  to  subglobosc,  covered  with  pale  reddish  tomentum. 

A  small  tree  with  dark  deeply  ridged  bark  and  glabrous  branchlets. 

On  a  low  limestone  bluff  of  the  Blanco  River,  near  Blanco,  Blanco  County, 
Texas,  J.  Revetchon,  July  1885  (no.  1500  type),  E.  J.  Palmer,  April  16  and 
Sq>tember  24,  1917  (nos.  1x565,  XS858);  College  Station,  Bnm  County, 
Texas,  B.  F.  Bush,  Jdy  4, 1900  (nos.  191 5, 4345);  Vdaaoo,  Bruotia  County, 
Texas,  E.  J.  Falmert  March  ax,  xgxft  (no.  13139). 

13.  TlMalastocUda,  n.  sp.— Leaves  ovate,  abrupth  ccmtracted  ftt 
apex  into  short  acimunate  points,  oblique  and  truncate  (x  on  weak 
branchlets,  often  nearly  symmetrical  and  deeply  cordate  at  base, 
and  finely  serrate  with  straight  apiculate  teeth;  when  they  imlold 
covered  above  with  soft  caducous  hairs,  pubescent  below,  and  at . 
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maturity  thick,  bright  green,  smooth  and  lustrous  on  the  upper 

surface,  pale  and  covered  on  the  lower  surface  with  a  thick  floccose, 
easfly  detached  pubescence  of  fascicled  hairs,  pale  on  those  of 
lowar  leaves  and  often  rufous  on  those  of  iq>per  branches,  10-15  an. 
long  and  8-12  cm.  wide,  the  slender  midribs  and  veins  covered 
below  with  straight  hairs  mixed  with  fascicled  hairs,  and  small 
conspicuous  axillar\  tui  ts;  petioles  covered  when  they  first  appear 
^-ith  .straight  hairs  mixed  with  fascicled  hairs,  soon  glabrous,  usually 
3-4  cm.  in  length,  those  of  the  leaves  of  weak  branchlets  very  slender 
and  often  5-6  cm.  long.  Flowers  5  6  mm.  long,  on  stout  villose 
pedicels,  in  long-branched,  mostly  10  i5-liowcre(l  corymbs  more 
or  less  thickly  covered  ^^^th  straight  white  hairs,  j)cduncle 
covered  with  long  white  hairs,  the  ircc  portion  2.5-3  ^ 
length,  the  bract  nearly  sessile,  rounded  and  unsymmetrical  or 
acute  at  base,  roui^ed  or  acute  at  apex,  the  midrib  more  or  less 
thickly  covered  on  the  lower  side  with  straight  hairs,  otherwise 
glabrous,  2-$  cm.  wide;  sepab  narrow,  acute,  pubescent  on  the 
outer  surface,  villose  on  the  inner  surface,  about  one-tliird  as  long 
as  the  lanceolate  acuminate  petals;  staminodia  spathulate,  rounded 
and  often  lobed  at  apex,  about  as  long  as  the  sepals;  style  sli^tily 
villose  at  base.  Fruit  globose  or  depressed-globose,  covered  with 
rusty  tomentum,  about  i  cm.  in  diameter. 

A  tree  lometiines  30  m.  higli  with  a  trunk  yo-&»  cm.  in  dfauneter,  stottt 
bFtincfacs  forming  a  broad  roimd^topped  head,  and  stout  led-bvoim  biancUets 

sometimes  glahmus  in  early  sumniCT  and  sometimes  covered  more  or  less  thickly 
during  their  first  and  second  seasons  with  long  straight  hairs. 

South  CAkOLiVA. — Calhoun  Falls,  Abbevilte  County;  upland  woods, 
Anderson  County,  T.  G,  Harbison,  May  21,  1918;  rich  wooded  slopes  near 
the  Savannah  River,  three  miles  bdow  Augusta,  T.  G.  Harbisont  June  17  and 
August  23, 1916  (no.  8  type),  June  17, 1Q17  (no.  9);  Beach  Island,  a  rich  wooded 
slope  rising  from  the  north  hank  r)f  the  Savannah  River  a  few  miles  below 
Augusta.  R.  C.  Bercknuins,  June  12,  1914. 

Georgia. — ^Shell  Bluf!  on  Savannah  River  30  miles  below  Augusta,  Rich> 
mond  County,  C.  S.  Sargent,  April  6,  1914;  ste^  rodty  bluff  at  the  Locks 
above  .\ugusta,  T.  G.' Harbison,  May  13.  1913  (nos.  1163,  1163),  May  27  and 
Octobiff  6,  IQ14  (no.  g),  April  6,  1916  (no.  6),  August  2?.  iqt6  (no^.  12,  13). 
Brickyard  near  the  Berckman's  Nursery  west  of  Augusta,  October  5,  1014 
(no.  7),  August  23, 1916  (no.  16),  June  29, 1917  (no.  lO^  May  31, 1918  (no.  ji), 
May  30, 1918  (nos.  iS,  20, 21  type).  . 
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FJLOfiJDA. — River  Junction,  Gadii<it  n  Couiuy,  T.  G.  Harbison,  April  25 
and  September  21,  1914  (no.  1479),  April  19  and  June  25, 1917  (nos.  116,  119). 

From  aU  other  AmnicBii  lindens  this  qiedes  differs  in  the  straight  hairs  00 
the  lower  side  of  the  midlibs  and  veins  of  the  leaves,  on  the  peduncle  and 
branches  of  the  inflorescence  and  on  the  branchlets,  and  similar  to  those  of  the 
European  TUiu  plalyphyllos  Scopoli.  i'he  number  of  these  hairs  varies  on 
different  individuals,  and  on  some  trees  the  branchlets  become  nearly  glabrous 
by  the  middle  of  June,  wliile  on  others  the  hairs  are  present  for  3  or  5  years. 
They  arc  lunger  and  more  abundant  on  the  trees  growing  on  the  Savaitnali 
River  at  the  Locks  above  Au;?  than  on  trees  from  other  localities,  and  do 
not  entirely  disappear  until  their  third  season. 

13.  TlUA  HETE&OPHYLLA  Ventenat— Different  plants  have 
been  referred  to  this  spedes  and  it  is  still  by  no  means  dear  what 
should  be  taken  as  the  type.  Ventenat  gives  the  locality  for  his 
tree  as  'Ma  basse  Caroline"  where  it  was  discovered  by  Micraux 
and  Eraser.   '*  Basse  Caroline  may  mean  the  coast  region  or  the 
whole  state  east  of  the  mountains.  There  Is  no  TtUa  In  the  South 
Carolina  coast  region  which  at  all  agrees  with  Ventenat's  descrip- 
tion and  figure,  but  near  Augusta  and  in  Columbia  County,  Georgia, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Walhalla  in  Oconee  County,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  linden  is 
common  which  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  agrees  better  with  those 
figured  by  Ventenat  than  any  I  have  seen.   Michaux  in  his 
journeys  from  Charleston  to  the  high  Carolina  mountains  went 
up  the  valley  of  the  Savannah  River  and  passed  by  Augusta  and 
through  Oconee  County,  South  Carolina.    Ventenat  describes 
the  leaves  of  T.  hekrophylla  as  snow  white  on  the  lower  surface. 
On  the  Cieorgia  and  Walhalla  trees  the  tomentuni  on  the  lower 
surface  ul  some  of  the  leaves  is  white  and  on  others,  especially  from  , 
upper  branches,  it  i>  ru.^t y  brown,  a  peculiarity  of  this  tree  which  is 
common  in  olher  part>  of  the  country.    Ventenat  describes  the 
fruit  of  his  tree  as  globose  and  s-rihhfd.    'I'he  frUil  which  he  figured, 
however,  is  ellipsoidal  and  i.hovva  no  trace  of  ribs.    If  the  Walhalla 
trees,  as  I  belie\e,  are  to  be  considered  typical  of  T.  hekrophylla 
Ventenat,  that  species  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Tiua  betesophylla  Ventenat,  An.  Hist  Nat.  2:63.  1800; 
Mdm.  lost.  Paris  4:16.  L  5.— Leaves  ovate,  obliquely  truncate 
or  rarely  slightly  cordate  at  base,  gradually  narrowed  and  acuminate 
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at  apex,  finely  dentate  with  apiculate  gland^tipped  teeth;  when  they 
unfold  pubescent  on  the  upper  surface  with  caducous  fasdded 
hairs,  and  at  maturity  dark  green  and  glabrous  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, covered  below  with  thick,  firmly  attached,  white  or  on  upper 
branches  often  bnwTii^h  tnn-if'ntum,and  usually  furnished  with  small 
axillary  tufts  ot  rusty  brown  hairs,  8-13  cm.  long  and  6-10  cm.  wide; 
petioles  slender,  glabrous,  3.5-4  cm.  in  length.  Flowers  6-7  mm. 
long  on  pedicels  pubescent  with  fascicled  hairs,  in  wide  mostly 
io-20-flQwered  pubescent  corymbs;  peduncle  glabrous,  the  free 
portion  2-4  cm,  in  length,  the  bract  narrowed  and  rounded  at 
apex,  unsvTnmetrically  cuneate  at  base,  pubescent  on  the  upper, 
Icimentose  on  the  lower  surface  when  it  first  appears,  becoming 
glabrous,  nearly  sessile  or  raised  on  a  stalk  up  to  i  cm.  in  length; 
s^als  acuminate,  pale-pubescent  on  the  outer  surface,  villose 
on  the  inner  surf  ace  and  furnished  at  base  with  a  tuft  of  long  white 
hairs;  petals  lanceolate,  acuminate,  a  third  longer  than  the  sepals; 
staminodia  oblong-ovate,  acute,  sometimes  notched  ai  apex;  style 
villose  at  base  with  long  white  hairs.  Fruit  ellipsoidal,  apiculate 
at  apex,  covered  with  rusty  brown  tomentum,  7-10  nmi.  long. 

A  kxge  tree,  with  slender,  (Habrous,  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  brancfalets 
and  oUong-ovate,  slightly  flattened,  glabrous  winter-buds  5-7  mm.  in  length, 
the  outer  scales  slightly  ciliate  at  apex. 

North  Carolina. — Falls  of  the  Yadkin  River,  Stanley  County,  /.  K. 
Small,  Augixst  1892;  near  Newbern,  Craven  County,  T.  C.  Harbison,  June  5, 
191S  (nos.  4a,  44  with  styles  villose  to  the  middle). 

Sooth  Carolina.— Walhalla,  Oconee  County,  T.  G.  Harbison,  June  4  and 
22, 191 5,  March  and  October  11, 191 7;  Russell.  Oconee  County,  T.G.HarbisoHf 
May  5  and  June  29,  1917  (nos.  3,  4).  July  7,  1917  (nos.  18,  20). 

Georgia. — Cornelia,  Habersham  County,  T.  G.  Barhison,  July  7.  1917 
(nos.  18,  30);  Tocooa,  Stevens  County,  T.  G.  Harbison^  June  15,  iqi8  (no.  9); 
banks  of  Flint  River,  Albany,  Dougherty  County.  /.  A'.  Small,  May  24-28, 
1896.  T.  G.  Harbison.  June  2-,  1915  (no.  3);  near  Zlugiicniti,  Suinlcr  County, 
R.  M.  Iliirptr.  July  11.  1001  (no.  1049);  banks  of  Savannah  River,  Germain's 
Isiami,  Columbia  County,  R.  M.  Harper,  June  i,  1902  (no.  1302). 

Flouda.— TaUabaasee,  Leon  County,  T.  G,  Hwhism^  June  and  Septem- 
ber 1915  (nos.  1-6);  River  Junction.  Gadsden  County,  June  191 5  and  igi6 
(nos,  I.  8,  14,  17,  18,  19,  20.  22.  28.  30,  34,  36,  37.  38,  62);  Rock 
Cave,  Jackson  County,  R.  M.  Harpe  r,  April  .'^^  loio;  near  Marianna,  Jackson 
County,  T.  G.  Harbison,  September  18,  iyi6  (.nos.  2,  4),  May  26,  1917 
(no.  ai). 
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Alabama. — Berlin,  Dallas  County,  R.  S.  Cocks,  June  4,  15,  1915  (nos.  780, 
782),  juJy  20,  26,  1916  (nos.  962, 970,  I0I2),  June  18,  Jidy  25,  1918  (nos.  790, 
792);  near  Sdma,  DiUm  County,  T.  G,  EaibUon,  April  20, 1915  (no.  22). 

WssT  VuGiMiA.— White  Sulphur  Sprmgi,  Gieenbrier  Coun^,  KemtOk 
Mackensie,  no.  7532  in  Herb.  Mo.  Bot.  G«nL  (7*.  he^pkyUa  var.  mkndmtta 
V.  Englcr,  Monog.  Tilia.  135). 

Induxa. — Near  Vevay,  Switzerland  County,  C.  C.  Deam,  July  25,  191I1 
June  19  and  September  8,  191 5  (nos.  13808,  16159,  18806);  near  the  Ohio 
River,  Jeffcnon  County,  Sqitember  8, 19x5  (no.  16319). 

On  the  Florida  trees  the  dusters  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  innef  nuiBoe  of 
the  sepals  and  the  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  style  are  sometimes  wanting;  and 
the  fruit  is  subglobose,  sometimes  longer  than  broad  or  a  little  broader  than 
long.  Liiie  the  trees  at  Walhalla,  the  tomentum  on  tlie  under  lurface  of  the 
leaves  ol  the  iqipw  brandwa  is  usually  rusty  brown  and  ahmry  white  on  tiioae 
d  the  lower  branches. 

This  linden  is  the  common  species  in  the  neighborhood  nf  Tallahassee  and 
River  Junction,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  usually  confounded  in  recent 
years  with  a  tree  of  the  higher  Appalachian  Mountains  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  T.  meiOiceia.  In  tlie  «ae  and  shape  of  the  leaves  this  mountain 
tree  resembles  those  of  T.  heUropkytktf  but  the  tomentum  on  the  lower  surface 
is  thicker  and  whiter  and  never  brown;  the  petioles  are  longer  and  the  flo\\-ers 
are  nearly  twice  as  large;  the  branches  are  red.  not  yellowish  brown,  and  the 
winter-buds  are  larger,  more  compressed,  and  bright  red. 

TiLiA  HETEROPHYLL.^,  var.  Michauxii,  n.  \ax.  -TUia  alba 
Michaux  f.  Hist.  Arb.  Am.  3:315.  /.  2  (not  Linnaeus;.  Tilia 
heterophylla  Nuttall,  Silva  1:90,  /.  23.  1842,  and  of  many  authors 
insomuch  as  relates  to  the  Northern  States;  Tilia  Michauxii 
XuiUiU,  Silva  1:92.  1842;  linlton  and  Shafcr,  North  Am.  Trees 
688  (in  part).  1908;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl.  ed.  2,  2:513  (in 
part),/^.  2846.  1913;  TUia  eftitmea  Aahe,  Box.  Gaz.  33 ;  230.  1902 ; 
TUia  apposUa  Ashe,  Bull.  Charleston  Mus.  13:27.  191 7;  TUia 
tenera  Ashe,  l.c,  191 7. —Differing  from  the  type  in  the  usuaUy 
cordate,  rarely  obliquely  truncate,  more  coaisely  serrate  leaves, 
broader  and  more  abruptly  acununate  at  apex,  and  always  white  or 
grayish  white,  not  brownish,  tomentose  below. 

This  is  one  <tf  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  American  lindens,  ranging 

from  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  renn^ylvania,  where  it  was  first 
noticed  by  the  younKcr  Micit.xrx  in  T-ancasier  County,  to  southern  and  western 
New  York,  through  southern  Oliio  and  Indiana  to  northeastern  Missouri  (.ilasco, 
Ralls  County,  John  Dmis,  September  30,  1914  (no.  3164),  southwestern  Mis- 
souri (Eagle  Rock,  Bany  C^ty,  £.  /.  Faimtf^  July  16,  19x4,  no.  6287), 
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and  northwestern  Arkansas  (Eureka  Springs,  Carroll  County,  E.  J.  Palmer^ 
September  21,  tqi^.  no.  4412,  Cotter,  Marion  County,  September  i,  1915, 
no.  8405).  Southward  it  ranges  through  eastern  Kentucky  and  icnaessee 
to  northeastem  Mississippi,  along  the  Appalachian  Mountaiiis  and  tlieir 
loothiiis  to  northern  Geoigia  and  to  southern  Georgia  and  Dallas  County, 
Al.ibama.  I  have  not  seen  specimens  of  this  Hnden  from  IlHnois,  although  it 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  ravines  near  the  Ohio  River  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state. 

TniA  HETEROPHYLLA  var.  nivea,  n,  var.— Differing  from  the 
type  in  the  whiter  tomentmn  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  the 
glabrous  styles,  in  the  tomentum  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bract  of 
the  peduncle  at  the  time  the  flowers  open,  the  slightly  pubescent 
gray  or  pole  reddish  brown  branches,  and  in  the  pubenilous  winter- 
buds. 

Flosioa.— In  deep  iroods,  River  Junction,  Gadsden  County,  T.  G,  BarH- 
son,  April  19  and  June  25,  tqt?  (no.  29  type),  June  7,  1915,  and  June  25, 1917 
(no.  27),  A.  H.  Curtus,  June  4  and  September  13, 1897  (no.  5875). 

TruA  HETEROPBVLLA  var.  ampliiloba,  n.  var.<— Differing  from 
the  type  in  the  fascicled  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  young 
leaves  and  in  the  often  pubescent  branchlets.  Leaves  broadly 
ovate,  sometimes  broader  than  long,  abruptly  short-pointed  or 
gradually  narrowed  and  acuminate,  or  occasionally  rounded  at 
apex,  sjTnmetrically  or  obliquely  cordate  or  obliquely  truncate  at 
base,  finely  serrate  with  apiculate  teeth;  when  they  unfol4  hoary 
tomentose  below  and  covered  above  with  fascicled  hairs,  and  at 
maturity  thin,  dark  yellow-green,  smooth  and  lustrous  on  the  upper 
surface,  pale  green  or  brownish  and  covered  below  with  thick,  white, 
somewhat  loose  tomentum,  on  lateral  branchlets  4-6  cm.  long  and 
5-7  cm.  wide,  and  on  leading  shoots  9- 10  cm.  long  and  7-8  cm. 
wide,  the  midrib  and  j^rimary  veins  covered  below  with  fascicled 
hairs;  a.xillary  hairs  rusty  brown  in  small  inconspicuous  tufts, 
often  waiiting;  petioles  slender,  sparingly  pubescent  when  they 
first  appear,  becoming  glabrous,  2-2.5  cm.  in  length.  Flowers 
4-5  mm.  long,  on  stout  tomefitose  pedicels,  in  broad,  thin-branched, 
slightly  pubescent,  7-25-flowered  corymbs;  peduncle  slender, 
pubescent,  the  free  portion  3-5  cm.  m  length,  the  bract  oblong  to 
oblong-obovate,  cuneate  at  base,  rounded  at  apex,  short-stalked 
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or  nearly  sessilo.  7  mm -2  5  cm.  in  width,  thickly  covered  when  it 
first  appears  with  huary  tomiiitum,  and  at  maturity  tomentose  on 
the  upper  and  pubescent  on  the  lower  surface;  se})als  acuminate, 
densely  pubescent  on  the  outer  surface,  villose  near  the  marijins 
on  the  inner  surface,  about  as  long  as  the  lanceolate  acuminate 
petals;  staminodia  oblong-obo\  ate,  rounded  at  apex,  about  as 
long  as  the  sepals;  style  slightly  villose  at  base.  Fruit  ellipsoidal, 
covered  with  rusty  brown  tomeniuui,  7-8  nun.  long  and  5-b  mm. 
in  diameter. 

A  tree  20  m.  high  with  slender  red-brown  or  orange-brown  branchlcts 
glabrous  or  sometimes  covered  early  in  their  l^t  season  with  fascicled  hairs. 
Winter-buds  terete,  glabrous  or  wben  fiist  fonned  daringly  villose,  2-3  mm. 
in  length.  Fk»«vefS  at  the  end  of  June  and  at  River  Junctioa  later  than  the 
other  qiedes  with  which  it  is  associated.  Fruit  ripens  the  middle  of  September. 

FLORffiA. — In  woods  in  sanHy  soil.  River  Junction.  Gadsden  County.  T. 
G.  Harhisnn,  April  26  and  S(jplt'nit>er  21,  1Q14,  Aj)ril  19  and  June  25.  T017 
(no.  1484  lype),  September  21,  1914  (no.  1),  June  7  and  38  and  September  14, 
1915  (WM.  i»,  13, 34. 34a>  3^  3^)- 

Alabama.— Valley  Head,  Dekalb  County,  T.  Harhtson,  June  s6, 1918 
(no8.  42,  42). 

I  once  believed  that  these  trees  could  he  specifically  separated  irurn  T. 
hetcrophylla,  but  their  close  connection  with  that  species  is  shown  by  a  tree  of 
T.  keterophylla  var.  Mickauxti  which  was  growing  near  1  iptop,  Taaewdl 
County,  Virginia,  in  May  1914  (r.  G,  Earhison,  no.  t6i6).  The  surface 
of  the  towesof  this  tree  were  then  covered  with  fascicled  hairs  and  tbebfanch- 
lets  were  glabrous.  \Mien  I  visited  Tiptop  in  September  of  the  same  year 
this  tree  had  been  cut  down,  but  had  produced  shoots  from  the  stump  which 
were  thickly  covered  with  fascicled  hairs  and  bore  large  leaves  densely  pubes- 
cent on  the  upper  surface. 

14.  Tilia  monticoia,  n.  sp. — Tilia  hekrophylla,  Sargent.  Silva 
N.  Am.,  1:59  (in  part,  not  V'cntenat).  /.  2/.  1891;  Man.  674  (in 
part).  Jig.  550;  Robinson  in  Gray  Syn.  Fl.  i':,U4  (in  part  ).  zqoS; 
Small,  Fl.  S.  States  701  ii«  part).  1903;  Robinson  and  Fernald, 
Gray's  Man.  ed.  7.  5(10  1  in  part).  1908;  Britlon  and  Shafer,  N.  Am. 
Trees  686  (in  part).  1908;  Britton  and  Brown,  111.  Fl.  ed.  2.  2:512 
(in  partV  iqi  ^  -Leaves  thin.  o\  atc  to  oblon<j-ovatc,  very  t)blic]ue 
and  truncate  or  obliquely  cordate  at  l>a>e.  gradually  narrt)\vcd  and 
acuminate  at  apex,  finely  serrate  with  straight  or  incurved  apiculate 
teeth,  smooth,  dark  grccu  and  lustrous  on  the  upper  surface,  thickly 
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coated  on  the  lower  surface  with  hoary  tomentum,  10-17  cm.  long 
and  8-12  cm.  wide;  petioles  slender,  glabrous,  4-7  cm.  in  kngth. 
Flowers  10-12  mm.  lung,  on  stout  sparin^jiy  juibesrcnl  pedicels  in 
mostly  7-10-flowerefl.  thin-branchfd,  glabrous  lorvmbs;  peduncle 
slender,  glabrous,  the  free  portion  3. 5-4  cm.  in  l<-iig!^ii,  the  bract 
gradually  narrowed  and  cuncate  or  rounded  at  base,  narrowed  and 
rounded  at  apex,  glabrous,  10-14  cm-  long  and  2-2.5  cm.  wide, 
its  stalk  varying  in  length  from  i  to  2 . 5  mm. ;  sepals  ovate,  acute, 
dliate  on  the  margins,  covored  on  the  outer  surface  with  shtrt 
pale  pubescence  and  with  silky  white  hairs  on  the  innor  surfaice; 
petals  lanceolate,  acuminate,  twice  longer  than  the  sepals;  stami- 
nodia  oblong-lanceolate,  rotmded  at  the  narrowed  apex,  as  long  or 
nearly  as  long  as  the  petals;  style  clothed  at  the  base  with  long 
white  hairs.  Fruit  ovate  to  ellipsoidal,  covered  with  pale  rusty 
tomentum,  7-8  mm.  long  and  6-7  mm.  in  diameter. 

.\  tree  rarely  exceeding  ao  SB.  in  beti^t  with  a  trunk  i-i  10  m.  in  diameter, 
slender  branches  formrriR  a  narrow  rather  pyratnidal  head,  and  .-,iout  glabrous 
br.anchk't.>  usually  bright  nd  during  their  firsl  yc-ar.  bccoininK  brown  in  their 
second  season.  Winter-buds  coniprcssed,  ovale,  acute  or  rounded  at  apex, 
U^t  red,  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  7-10  mm.  long.  Bark  of  the  trunk 
I  5  cm.  in  thickness,  deeply  furrowed,  the  surface  broken  into  small,  thin, 
light  brown  soaks.  Flowers  from  July  12  to  July  25.  Fruit  ripens  in 
September. 

North  Carolina. — Highlands,  Macon  County,  at  an  altitude  ot  about 
600  m.,  T.  G.  Barhison  (many  specimens),  June,  July)  and  Sq;>tember  1915; 
Busbee  Mountain,  near  Biltmove,  July  5  and  September  16,  1B97  (a  hetb. 
Biltmorc  1030  B) 

Tenxessei  .— Johnson  City,  Washington  County,  Gray,  Sargent,  Redfield, 
and  Canby,  June  21,  1877. 

Vbginia.— Farmer  Mountain,  on  New  River,  Cornell  County,  /.  K. 
SmaRy  July  ta,  1892,  ''altitude  3200  feet." 

This  tree  has  long  been  confounded  with  T.  hctrrophylla  antj  its  variety 
Michauxii.  From  these  frees  ii  ditTers  in  its  larger  leaves  generally  more  ob- 
lique at  biisc,  covered  below  with  a  denser,  always  silvery  white,  tomentum, 
its  longer  petioles,  its  fewer  floweicd  coiyndH  and  to  its  larger  flowers  which  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  other  American  lindens.  It  diffets,  too,  in  its  stouter 
branchlcts,  and  tii  the  winter-bUds  which  arc  red.  compressed,  and  much  larger 
than  those  of  other  American  linden^.  At  Highlandn.  North  Carolina,  where 
this  and  T.  hettrophylla  var.  Michauxii  are  common  at  altitudes  between  400 
and  too  m.,  T.  mmtkeda  flowers  xo  or  xa  days  bter  than  the  other  tree.  The 
specimen  from  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  although  it  is  from  a  mudi  lower 
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altitude  tlian  the  others,  is  typical  of  the  species,  with  leaves  very  oblique  at 
base  and  up  to  17  cm.  long  on  the  flowering  branches^  the  petkdet  vaiy  from 
6  to  8  cm.  in  length.  The  peduncuJate  bract  is z.$€m.&iJeiigth.  Atthisloir 

altitude  the  trees  naturally  bloom  earlier  than  at  Highlands.  T.  monlkola. 
with  its  large  leaves  snow  white  on  the  lower  surface  and  drooping  gracefully 
ou  their  Ioq^  petioles,  and  its  large  flowerb,  is  the  showiest  of  the  American 

15.  Tilia  georgiana,  n.  sp. — Tilia  puhescens  Vcntenat,  \im.. 
Hist.  Nat.  2:62.  1800;  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  4:10.  /.  ?  (not  Aiton). 
1802. — ^Leaves  ovate,  slightly  uns>'mmetrical  at  bdac  and  usually 
cordate  on  lateral  branches  and  often  oblique  or  truncate  on  leading 
brandies,  abruptly  short-p<Hnted  at  apex,  and  finely  dentate,  nith 
glandular  teeth  pointing  forward;  when  they  imfold  deeply  tinged 
with  red,  covered  above  by  fasdded  hairs  and  tcmentose  below; 
when  the  flowers  open  dark  yellowrgreen,  dull  and  scabrate  above 
and  covered  below  with  a  thick  coat  of  tomentum,  pale  on  those 
of  the  lower  branches  and  tinged  with  brown  on  those  from  the  top 
of  the  tree,  conspicuoualy  reticnkte-venulose,  and  at  maturity  thick, 
dull  yellow-green,  pubescent  or  scabrous  above,  rusty  or  pale  tomen- 
tose  below,  sometimes  beaxming  nearly  glabrous  in  the  autumn, 
6-10  cm.  long  and  5-8  cm.  wide;  petioles  slender,  tcmentose, 
2-4  cm.  in  length.  Flowers  6-7  nun.  long,  on  slender  pubescent 
pedicels  in  compact,  slender-branched,  pubescent,  mostly  10-15- 
flowered  corymbs;  peduncle  slender,  pubescent  on  the  lower,  nearly 
glabrous  on  the  upper  surface  the  free  portion  2.5-3  cm.  in  length; 
sepals  ovate,  acuminate,  coaled  on  the  outer  surface  with  pale 
pubescence  and  on  the  inner  surface  with  pale  hairs  loiiecst  and 
most  abundant  at  the  base,  not  mnrf  than  one-half  the  length  of 
the  lanceolate  acuminate,  narrow  petals,  stammodia  oblong- 
obovate  to  spathulate,  acute,  about  two-Lhirds  as  long  as  the  petals; 
■  style  glabrous  or  furnished  with  a  few  hairs  at  the  very  base.  Fruit 
on  pubescent  pedicels,  depressed-globose,  occasionally  slightly 
grooved  and  ridged,  covered  with  thick  rusty  tomentum,  5-6  mm. 
in  diameter. 

A  tree  with  slender  branchlets  thickly  coated  during  their  first  season  with 
pale  tomentum,  and  dark  red-bzown  or  brawn  and  pubendous  in  tbdr  scoood 
year.    Winter-buds  covered  with  nuty  brown  pubescence,  6-7  mm.  long. 
J  Floweis  the  middle  of  June.  Fruit  ripens  eariy  in  September. 
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South  Carolina. — ^Near  Charleston,  T.  G.  Harbison,  September  4,  19 16 
(no.  16). 

Gboicu.— Ccdond't  Idand,  near  Dunham,  liberty  Comty,  T»  G,  BarU' 
MH,  Sq>tanber  9,  1916  (nos.  4,  5,  8,  9),  June  19,  191 7  (no.  19);  Brunsmdc, 
Glynn  County,  T.  G.  Harbison^  May  24,  June  ig,  September  a  and  3,  1916 
(nos.  6,  7  type,  10, 11, 13,  15). 

Florida.-- San  Mateo,  Putnam  County,  A,  B.  Curtiss  (qo.  401a),  Gain&- 
vjlle,  Alachua  C<Nm^,  T.  G.  BarUaont  June  10  and  September  10, 1915,  June  az 
and  September  14  and  15, 1916,  April  34 and  25  and  Jime  15, 19 17;  Lake  City, 
Columbia  County.  G.  V.  Nash,  July  11-19,  1895,  T.  G.  Harbison,  June  14, 
1915,  September  16, 1916,  April  22  and  Jime  23, 1917;  Sumner,  Levy  County, 
T.  G.  Harbison,  June  12, 191 5,  September  12, 1916,  April  25,  June  15  and  Sep- 
tember a$,  19x7;  TaOahaaaee,  Leon  County,  T.  <?.  BathUmt,  April  14, 1916; 
Crawfordville,  Wakulla  Coimty,  R.  M.  Harper,  June  29, 1914  (no.  211);  Mart« 
anna,  Jackson  County,  T,  G,  Barbisan,  September  19, 1916  (no.  8),  April  so 
and  May  26,  191 7. 

Wliat  is  perhaps  best  considered  a  variety  of  this  species  may  be  de- 
aoibed  as 

TiLiA  oEORGiANA  var,  crinita,  n.  \a.r.—TUia  pubescens  Sargent, 
SilvaN.  Am.  155,  /.  26  (in  so  far  as  relates  to  South  Carolina,  not 
Alton);  Man.  675.  jig.  55.  1905. —Differing  from  the  type  m  the 
longer  and  more  matted,  usually  rusty  brown  hairs  of  the  pubes- 
cence, usually  less  dosely  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  crften  very  conspicuous  on  the  young  hranthlets. 

South  Carolina. — Sandy  woods,  Blulfton,  Beaufort  County,  /.  H.  Mdli- 
tkamf.  May  28,  1887;  near  Charkaton,  T,  G.  Biu^Um,  Sq)tember  6,  191 5 
<n0. 13). 

Gf.orcu.  — Colonel's  Island,  near  Dunham,  Liberty  County,  Misa  Jidia 
King,  July  1915,  T.  G.  Harbison.  Septembers,  1916  (nos.  i,  2). 

This  linden  has  a  general  resemblance  to  T.  Houghii  Rose,  which  differs  in 
ita  rather  looser  pnbeaoence  and  large  and  conapicuoua  tnfta  of  Ittizs  in  the 
axils  of  the  veina.  Moreover,  it  hardly  seems  posuUe  that  a  tree  known  ooliy 
at  a  few  stations  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  should  also  grow 
south  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  so  far  as  is  now  known  nowhere  else. 

AUNOLD  AkBORETUH 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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(with  seven  pigttses) 

Students  of  the  genus  DtUchos  are  now  somewh&t  petplezed 
concerning  the  identity  of  D.  Hguosus  Lum.  and  D.  l/Mab  Linn. 
According  to  accq>ted  usage,  the  former  name  applies  to  the  small- 
leaved  perennial  vine  sparingly  grown  as  a  greenhbiise  climber  in 

northern  climates  and  for  arbors  and  trellises  in  warmer  countries. 
Curtis  (Bet.  Mag.  1797,  p.  380)  states  that  it  is  perennial  in  Eng- 
land. D.  Lablab  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  common 
hyacinth  bean  or  Bona^■iHt.  which  has  hirt'e  purple  leaves  and 
racemes  of  showy  purple  flowers  and  seeds  which  are  mottled 
mahogany  brown  to  black.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this 
species,  some  of  which  have  white  flowers,  white  seecis,  and  green 
leaves.  The  size  of  the  seed  and  the  Ien<^th  and  compactness  of  the 
racemes  also  \  ary  strongly  in  the  dilTerent  kinds.  This  plant  is 
strictly  annual  in  the  United  States.  It  is  used  as  an  ornamental 
climber  for  porches,  summerhouses,  etc. 

Now  PuAiK  (Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  W:429-43o.  1897) 
reverses  the  incidence  of  these  names  and  makes  Z7.  L/Mab  refer 
to  the  perennial  species  and  D,  Uptosus  to  the  annual  hyadnth 
bean. 

In  the  1895  edition  of  Index  Kewensis,  Jackson  does  not  recog- 
nize Dolichos  lignosus  as  a  valid  species,  but  makes  D,  HgHasus 
Jacq.  Select.  Am.  205  equal  D.  Jacqumi  DC.  Prod.  2:397,  Ind. 
occ;  and  he  makes  D.  lignosus  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  736  equal  D.  Lablab 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  725,  Re<j  trop.  Again.  Piper  (U.S.  Dept.  Agric. 
Bull.  318.  1915.  p.  5),  evidently  following  PrAIN  and  JacksoN, 
accepts  the  validity  of  D.  Jacqumi  DC.  Prod.  2 :397  and  assigns 
to  this  species  the  small  perennial  variety  of  Dolichos  formerly 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  D.  lignosus  Linn. 

These  references  to  LivxAErs  are  to  the  edition  of  1753,  which 
is  now  the  recognised  bcgimiing  date  of  the  binomial  nomenclature. 
Evidently  LixN-AErs  considered  these  two  species  as  distinct.  If 
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we  arc  to  follow  the  Index  Kcwensis  in  this  matter  we  must  assume 
that  Linnaeus  was  mistaken  and  that  he  had  only  two  divergent 
fonns  cut  of  the  many  vukties  into  which  we  mm  kniyw  D,  LaUah 
to  be  subdivided.  The  evidence  available,  however,  does  not 
support  this  view,  but  indicates  rather  that  the  plants  from  which 
these  two  spedes  were  described  were  really  specifically  distinct. 
The  origmal  descriptions  from  Species  Planiantm  (pp.  725,  726) 
are  as  follows: 

X.  IXSJCHOS  kguminibiiB  Tnntfn-iiiMidfimnlTTmt,  seminibus  ovatis.  LaUab 
hSh  axoutto  vetsos  alteram  CKtrnnitatem.  Xey»  lufd^.  36S. 

Hort.  ups.  314. 

Pha'^eohis  aegj-ptiua,  nigro  semine,  Bauh.  pin.  341. 

Phascoius  niger  Lablab.  Alp.  aegypt.  74.  t.  75.    Vesi,  aegypt.  27. 

Habitai  in  Aegypto. 

Legumma  deno  seabra.  Caules  lanuque  krdes,  retnmm  scabH, 

Pedunculi  semiverUeUhH. 

9.  DOLICHOS  caulc  perami,  pediinailM  capitatis,  kgnniiiiibus  HgfMus 

strictis  linearibus. 
Dolidios  caule  perenai  iiguoso.   H&rl.  diff.  360.  t.  20. 
Phaaedna  indicus  perauib,  flofibus  purpunuHXmtibua.  Ekkr, 

EabUat  

Of  the  klentity  of  D,  LaHab  L.  we  have  no  doubt.  The  original 
description  corresponds  exactly  with  the  plant  grown  today  under 
the  name  hyacinth  bean.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  presence 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  of  a  spedmen 
of  this  plant  identified  and  written  up  by  Linnaeus  himsdf  .  Li 
fig.  I  is  given  a  tradng  of  this  spectmoi  which  was  veiy  kindly 
furnished  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society.'  The 
identity  of  tlMs  plant  with  the  common  hyacinth  bean  is  evident. 
Compare  fig.  2,  which  is  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  grown  by  the 
writer.  The  references  given  by  Linnaeus  to  "Bauh.  pin.  341" 
and  "Alp.  Aegypt.  74  t.  75"  have  been  examined  and  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  they  refer  to  the  common  hyacinth  hcan.  The 
reference  to  "Roy  lugdb.  36S,  Hort.  ups.  214"  has  not  been  avail- 
able. 

>  This  tracing  wu  kindly  obtaiofid  for  the  writer  by  Dr.  Oaxes  Ansa  of  Haiw 
vaid  Univenity. 
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The  confusioii  has  evidently  arisen  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  identity  of  the  plant  described  by  Linnaeus  as 
D,  Hgnosiis.  There  is  no  cut  accompanying  this  description,  but 
Linnaeus  refers  to  an  earlier  publication  by  himself  (Hort.  Cliff. 


Fig.  I. — Tracing  of  sjMH:inieii  ut  D(4khos  LabUtb  identified  and  described  by 
LmMAElffi;  from  ipecimeii  in  beib.  Limwmn  Society. 


360.  t.  20)  and  to  "Eichr.  Carol.  36."  This  latter  publication 
has  not  been  available,  but  the  former  has  been  examined  carefully. 
Fig.  3  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photostat  copy  of  Linnaeus*  figure 
in  Hort.  Cliff.  360  t.  20.  The  description  accompanying  this 
plate  was  much  more  full  and  complete  than  that  in  the  Species 
Planlarum  of  1753,  and  moreover  was  evidently  made  from  a 
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FiC.  2. — Purple  hyacinth  beaii  {Dolichos  Lablab) :  photograph  of  specimen  grown 
at  University  of  Arizona,  191 4. 
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fresh  spedmen  before  him.  This  description  may  be  quoted  as 
follows:  ' 

a.  Dolich(»  caule  pereani  lignoso.   Vide  Tab. 

Phascolus  indictis  par«oms»  floribtis  purpurascenttbus.  Hort. 

Carolsrb.  36.  ^ 
Cresdt  in  America. 

Ante  acoeasmn  nwtnim  enata  fuit  planta  frutcacens  aide  acaadena, 

plus  quam  homanae  altitudinis;  caule  tereti,  OOatOitO,  vix  StriatO,  Mtais 

pl  irimis  fonuibus.  Folia  ad  ramorum  exortum  ternata.  petiolo  oommuni 
iusulentia.  quorum  quod  intermedium  ovato-cordatum.  acuminatum,  latitu- 
dine  poUici:>,  glabrum,  petiolo  proprio  quaduplo  reliquorum  producuuri 

insidens;  lateraBa  btere  exteriori  nugis  dilatata,  interiori  veio  dimidio 
angustiora.  Flores  in  pedunculo  paud,  corolla  rubca  seu  piupuiea.  Abao- 
lata  floiesoentia  absque  Inictu  periit. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  description  that  although  the  plant 
was  6  ft.  or  more,  the  leaves  were  but  i  inch  wide  and  are  recorded 
as  being  smooth.  Hiis  pkuit,  which  was  piobably  the  only  sped- 
men of  D.  liguosus  actually  seen  by  Linnaeus,  bloomed  freely  but 
did  not  set  seed.  Linnaeus  therefore  probably  never  saw  the 
seeds  or  pods  of  this  spedes,  but  quoted  the  descriptions  of  these 
organs  in  his  later  publications  from  descriptions  by  other  authors 
of  plants  which  he  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  spedes.  Here  in  all 
probability  lies  the  source  of  confu^on.  Linnaeus  had  observed 
that  his  D,  Labhh  was  an  annual  m  Europe  and  did  not  know  that 
in  warmer  countries  this  same  spedes  may  persist  as  an  herbaceous 
perennial.  When  therefore  he  met  with  a  Dolichos  which  was 
describe  as  perennial,  he  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  associate 
it  with  a  species  of  DcUchos  which  he  knew  to  be  perennial,  that  is, 
his  own  D.  lignosus.  Thus  he  made  the  error  in  the  1763  edition 
of  Species  PlatUarum  (p.  1022)  of  dting  Phaseolus  perennis  of 
Rtimph.  Amb.  5,  pp.  378  t.  136,  as  a  synonj-m  of  his  D.  lignosus, 
although  this  species  (which  is  clearly  D.  Lahlab)  is  described  by 
RtiMrnrus.  in  the  publication  named,  as  having  leaves  3-4  inches 
long  and  nearly  as  broad.  11  li  racemes  i  ft.  long  and  bearing  many 
flowers.  Rt'i^fPHius'  plate,  a  reproduction  of  which  is  given  in 
fig.  4.  could  scarcely  be  assumed  to  represent  the  same  j^laat  as  that 
of  D.  lignosus  in  Hort.  Clifl.  360.   The  only  point  of  similarity  is  in 
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Fig.  3. — Dolkhos  lignosus  Lion.:  from  photostat  copy  of  Linnaeus'  figure 
Ilorlus  ClijfortianiiS. 
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the  flower  clusters,  and  here  the  descriptions  show  these  to  be 
entirely  distinct  (see  legend  to  fig.  4). 

Turning  to  the  descriptions  and  plates  left  by  other  botamsls 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  decades  we  find  in  Jacquin  SeleC' 
tanm  sUr^ium  Amerkaiiamm  kistoria  (1763)  a  plant  described  as 
D.  KgHosus.  Citations  to  the  i).  Hgnosus  of  Xjim.  Sp.  PL  726  and 
Linn.  Hort.  Cliff .  360.  t.  30  are  given  ^th  question  marics,  indicate 
ing  tliat  the  author  doubted  that  the  plant  he  described  was  the 
'  same  as  that  described  by  Linnaeus.  An  aaunination  of  his 
descaption^malEes  it  dear  that  the  two  pJants  were  entirely  differ- 
ent|  &r  the  plant  of  Jacquin  had  pilose  stems  and  pods,  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  scabrous  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  pods  3-4 
inches  long,  containing  about  18  seeds,  whereas,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  plant  described  by  Linnaeus  had  nearly  smooth  stems,  pods, 
and  leaves,  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  purple  flowers,  pods 
1—2  inches  long  with  7  or  8  seeds  at  the  most. 

AiTON  (Hort.  Kew.  3 :3 1 ,  33.  1 789)  recognizes  both  D.  Lablab  L. 
and  D.  Hgnosus  L.  and  gives  practically  the  same  descriptions  as 
are  given  by  Linnaeus.  He  states  that  D.  Hgnosus  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1776  by  Monf.  Thouin. 

In  1792  Smith  (Spicilegium  Bot.  no.  2.  (jleamngs  of  Botany, 
pp.  19  and  pi.  21)  describes  and  pictures  a  plant  which  he  calls 
D.  Hgnosus.  SmxH'S  plate  is  here  reproduced  in  ilg.  5  and  his 
description  is  so  dear  and  concise  that  it  is  quoted  in  full  as  follows: 

* 

TABLE  X3a 

DdUkos  JffMontt.  Fuipk  "woody  DoliduM.  Djaddphia  Decmdria. 

Stigma  downy. 

Gen.  CHAS.  Standard  marked  at  its  base  with  two  parallel  oblODg 
tubercles,  compressing  the  under  side  of  the  wings. 

Section  z.  Climbers 

Spec.  cras.  Stem  climbing,  peramial.  Floweis  in  little  heads.  ¥odi 

straight,  linear. 

Syn.  Dolichos  Hgnosus  Limi.  Sp.  Pi.  1022.  Hort.  Cliff,  t.  20.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  V.  3.33- 

A  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Root  woody,  perennial.  Stem  woody,  supple,  climbing,  much  branched, 
roundish,  striated,  smooth;  branches  alternate,  very  long  and  alender,  but 
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panying this  plate  states  that  the  racemes  are  i  ft.  long  and  many-ilowercd;  pbnt 
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little  subdivided,  round,  striated,  somewhat  downy,  leafy,  many-flowered. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  long  footstalks,  temate,  or  rather  binate  with  an  odd  one. 


Fig.  5. — Dolichos  lignosus:  reproduction  of  pi.  21,  J.  E.  Smith,  Spicilegium  Bot. 
no.  a.    Gleanings  of  Botany.  1792. 
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Common  footstalk  roundish,  channeled  above,  swelling  and  purplish  at  the 
base;  partial  ones  yery  short,  swelled,  incurved.  Leaflets  rhomboid,  elongated, 
acute,  entire,  obsoletely  3-nerved;  bright  green  and  shining  above;  glaucous 
beneath.  Stipulae  entire,  sharp,  somewhat  triangular,  downy  oq  the  margin, 
dark  purple  at  the  base;  of  which  2  larger  ones  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
common  footstalks,  and  2  smaller,  lanceolate,  at  the  insertion  of  the  partial 
footstalks.  Clusters  axillary,  solitary,  erect,  each  having  from  3  to  6  flowers 
in  a  little  head.  Common  flowerstalk  simple,  very  long,  striated,  angular  in 
the  upper  part;  partial  ones  generally  2  together,  short,  downy,  single- flowered. 


Fio.  6. — Dolkhos  lignosus:  from  photograph  of  colored  plate  in  Curtis'  Bot. 
Mag.  3:380.  1797. 

Bracteae  lanceolate,  acute,  hairy.  Flowers  somewhat  drooping,  rose  coloured 
with  a  purplish  keel.  Calyx  smooth,  thickly  ciliated  in  the  margin.  Pod  an 
inch  long,  a  little  recurved,  brownish,  smooth.    Seeds  black. 

According  to  Aiton,  this  beautiful  plant  was  introduced  from 
the  French  gardens  to  our  own  in  1776.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  seed,  and  in  a  stove  produces  abundance  of  flowers  during  the 
summer. 

A  little  study  of  Smith's  plate  and  descriptions  shows  that  it 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  plate  and  description  of  D.  lignosus  of 
Linnaeus  and  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  D.  lignosus  of  Jacquin. 

Five  years  later,  in  Cuhtis'  Bot.  Mag.  11:380.  1797,  is  found 
a  description  and  plate  of  D.  lignosus,  which  is  reproduced  in  fig.  6. 
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Comparing  the  plate  and  description  with  those  of  Smith  and 
Linnaeus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  all  had  the  same  plant. 
Finally,  fig.  7  is  made  from  a  fresh  specimen  of  plants  grown  at  the 
University  of  California.  This  plant  agrees  perfectly  with  Smith's 
description  and  with  every  essential  part  of  the  description  and 


Fig.  7. — DoUckos  lignosus:  from  photograph  of  fresh  specimen  furnished  by 
Professor  Gregg,  University  of  California,  January  1914. 

plate  by  Linnaeus  except  that  in  which  he  states  that  the  pods  are 
straight.  When  we  remember  that  Linnaeus  probably  never  saw 
the  pods  of  this  species,  such  a  discrepanc>'  is  not  surprising. 

Misled  by  the  error  of  Linnaeus  in  ascribing  straight  pods  to 
his  D.  lignosus,  DeCandolle  (Prod.  2:397.  1825)  makes  the 
D.  lignosus  of  Curtis  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  382')  a  variety  of  D.  lignosus 
Linn.    He  moreover  corrects  the  error  made  by  Jacquin  in  assign- 

'  This  is  an  error  by  DeCandolle,  and  should  read  380. 
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iog  his  plant  (described  in  Select.  Stirp.  Amer.  Hist.  1763,  p.  205) 

to  D.  lignosus  L.  by  calling  this  plant  D.  Jacquini.  To  emphasize 
the  justice  of  this  disposition  of  the  2  species  by  DeCaxdolle,  the 
original  description  furnished  by  Jacquin  may  be  quoted  as  follows: 

Planta  pereanis,  volubilis,  tota  pilosa;  praecipuc  vero  rami  inferiores 
ligDosi,  and  legumina,  pills  hispida  sunt.  Foliola  suet  ovata,  acuta,  scabrius- 
cula,  duos  pdfioes  longa,  lateraiibus  interne  obliteratis.  St  ipulae  ex  lanceolato 
ovatae,  aoiminatae,  basi  emarginatae.  Pedunculi  umbellati,  foliis  breviores, 
paudfloii  Flores  albidL  Legumina  tres  quatuoive  polUces  longa,  acuminata^ 
atiicte,  ad  apkem  leviter  incurva,  tnetia,  nee  toroaa,  r"**^^"*"  luaca, 
iQtcme  nlvea.  Semina  cirdter  octodecem,  lutida,  aba  aim  liQo  albldo,  parva, 
compressiuscula  ex  oblongo  reniformia. 

Habitat  in  Canbaearum  sylvaticis. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  harmonize  this  description  with  that  of 
either  Smith  (Spic.  Bot.  no.  2,  p.  10)  or  Linnaeus  fHort.  ClifT. 
360.  t.  20).  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  with  Di,(  and  ule,  that 
it  is  a  distinct  spedes  and  follow  him  in  calling  it  D.  Jacquini  DC 
Prod.  2:397. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  evidence  presented  herewitli 
•  is  suffident  to  show  that  the  plants  described  as  D.  Hgnosus  by 
Linnaeus  (Sp.  Plant,  ed.  i,  1753,  p.  726),  and  more  fully  in  his 
earlier  work  (Hbrt.  Cliff.  360.  t.  20.  1737),  by  J.  £.  SmiH  (Spic. 
Bot  no.  2,  p.  19,  pi.  91.  1793),  by  Cuktis  (Bot.  Mag.  11:380. 
1797),  and  the  plant  now  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as 
D,  Ugtwsus  and  shown  in  fig.  7  are  all  one  and  the  same  spedes, 
which  is  distinct  from  D.  LaMab  L.  We  are  theiefore  unable  to 
follow  either  Jackson  (Index  Kewensis  1895)  in  making  D.  Ugfiostts 
h,  a  synonym  of  D.  Ldhiab  L;  Brain  (Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal 
<S6':4a9-*430.  1897)  ^  reversing  the  incidence  of  the  original 
Linnaean  names  by  making  D.  Lablah  L.  refer  to  the  perennial 
species  and  D.  Hgnosus  L.  to  the  annual  hyacinth  bean;  or  Piper 
(U.S.  Dept.  Bull.  Agr.  318.  1915,  p.  5),  in  assigning  the  plant 
commonly  grown  as  D.  Hgnosus  L.  to  D.  Jacquini  DC.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  hold  to  the  original  Linnaean  designation  of 
the  coinniun  annual  (frequently  perennial  in  tropical  countries) 
hyacinth  bean  (and  its  many  varieties,  fig.  2)  as  D.  Lahlah  L., 
and  the  more  slender  perennial  greenhouse  [in.  northern  cUmatesj 
climber  shovs-u  in  iig.  7  as  D.  Hgnosus  L. 

.\gkiculi(;rai.  ExpEnmENX  Station 
UinvBasny  or  AinoKA 
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PaUavicinia ,  acrnrding  to  Schikfn'Er's  (12)  census,  is  repre- 
sented by  21  s{)ecies,  most  of  wludi  are  tropical.  Later,  Schiff- 
NER  (13)  arldcd  2  Eurup^  ari  species  to  his  former  list,  thus  making 
5  sjx'cit  s  indigenous  to  the  Old  World.  Pallavicinia  LyeJlii  is  found 
in  tlir  more  humid  parts  ol  both  the  Northern  ami  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres; it  grows  near  Chicago  in  a  peat  bog  at  Mineral  Sf>rings, 
Indiana.  Pallavicinia^  Symphyogyna,  and  Motwclca  are  included  in 
the  family  Leptotheceae.  The  affinities  of  the  Japanese  genus 
Makinoa,  described  by  Miyake  (9),  seem  to  jtlace  it  in  this  family, 
as  is  done  by  Cavers.  The  dispK>sition  ol  Monodca  is  a  matter  of  ■ 
great  difference  of  opinion,  some,  as  Johnson  (6),  placing  it  with 
the  Marchantiales.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
closeness  of  relationsliip  between  PaHtaikMa  and  Symphyogyna, 
i^gaxdless  of  the  daasification  of  the  other  genera  of  ibt  family. 

Cavess  (a)  divides  PdiUnkima  into  the  two  genera  of  Gottscbe: 
BlytHa  and  MSrekia,  Acajx^ng  to  the  Vienna  oode,  the  older 
name  Pattmkmia  must  be  retained;  if  Scsiyvner's  subgenus 
MSnMa  (Gott.)  is  to  be  elevated  to  generic  rank»  it  must  not  be 
done  at  the  fxpvoat  of  the  name  PaUaMma,  Siephami  (14)  sqia- 
rates  the  genus  into  the  2  sections  PKOcmiBENTES  and  Bendkoi* 
dsae;  Scbimfbr,  into  the  subgenem  £ii^d!Iaiwci^ 
Mittenia.  Pallavicinia  LyeUU  belongs  to  the  Frocuubentes  or 
Eupattavicima  division. 

llaterial 

Most  of  the  material  studied  was  collected  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Mason, 
at  Columbiana,  Alabama,  to  whom  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted. 
Additional  material  was  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  J.  G.  Land,  at  Mineral 
Springs,  Indiana.  Most  of  the  slides  illustrating  the  antheridial 
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series  were  made  by  Dr.  Land  and  Mr.  Maso.v,  while  those  showing 
the  development  of  the  archegoaium  and  the  sporophyte  were  pre- 
pared by  the  writer. 

Thallus 

The  vegetative  body  of  Pallavicinia  LyeUii  consists  of  a  creep- 
ing, prostrate  thallus  4-5  mm.  wide,  composed  of  a  midrib  with  thin, 
one-layered,  lateral  wings,  and  bearing  rhizoids.  The  margin  is 
somewhat  undulate,  with  no  indications  of  hooked  appendages  as 
in  P.  longispina,  P.  xiphioides^  or  P.  Zollengeri.  The  midrib  con- 
sists of  pitted  ooodtictmg  0^  with  tlii<^eiied  walls,  wbich  become 
differentiated  directly  behind  the  apical  cell  (hg.  45) ;  about  70  to  80 
may  be  seen  in  cross-section  (hg.  44).  Tansley  and  CmcK  (15) 
made  a  careftd  study  of  these  cells  and  showed  by  eosin  solutions 
that  they  conduct  water.  Miss  McCoshzck  (8)  demoostiated  that 
in  Sympkyogyna  aspera  they  are  composed  of  pectose.  These  con- 
ducting cdb  are  also  found  m  Hynunopkylen, 

Growth  of  the  thallus  is  by  means  of  a  dolabrate  (zweischneidig) 
apical  cell  (fig.  43).  This  feature  seems  to  have  first  been  observed 
by  IfliGEB  (7),  who  discusses  at  considerable  length  apical  growth 
and  the  development  of  the  thallus  body.  Two-celled  mucilage 
hairs  arise  both  dorsally  and  ventrally  in  connectitm  with  the  apical 
cell,  strongly  resembling  sex  organ  initials. 

Branching  is  of  two  kinds:  apical,  from  the  apical  cell;  and 
endogenous,  from  ventral  ad\<'ntitious  shoots.  Material  showing 
the  origin  of  the  latter  was  lacking  and  hence  Leitgeb's  statement, 
that  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  ventral  branch  is  not  continuous 
in  origin  with  the  central  cells  of  the  main  thallus,  could  not  be 
verified. 

Sex  organs 

The  gametophytes  of  Pallaiicinia  Lyellii  are  strictly  dioecious, 
the  male  plants  being  slightly  more  slender  than  the  female.  Both 
antheridia  and  archegonia  are  dorsal,  the  former  lying  in  2  paralld 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  the  latter  remaining  directly 
above  the  midrib,  slightly  raised  on  a  pad.  TVo  involucres  are 
present,  the  outer  one  corresponding  to  that  of  Sympkyogyna  and 
MonocUa;  the  inner  one,  or  perianth,  is  characteristic  of  PaUaiti' 
cimaf  PodomUritm,  and  Calycidafia. 
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ANTHERIDIA 

The  nnthpridia  originate  in  close  proximity  to  the  apical  cell, 
arising  in  acropetal  succession  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  thallus, 
usually  singly,  but  occasionally  two  or  three  together.  With 
further  apical  di\nsion?,  they  come  to  lie  in  2  parallel  rows  on  each 
side  oi  the  midrib,  slightly  sunken  in  the  ili:illu^  by  the  develop- 
ment, from  behind,  of  an  iuvulucral  upgrowth.  The  mature 
antiieriiiia  are  spherical  and  short-stalked  and  point  diagonally 
outward  and  upward,  each  one  being  separated  from  the  one  pre- 
ceding it  by  sterile  tissue  (fig.  i). 

An  antheridium  initial  appears  aa  a  papillate  projection  above 
the  surface  of  the  thallus,  resembling  dosely  one  of  the  mudla^ 
hairs  with  which  it  is  associated.  A  transverse  wall  appears, 
dividing  the  initial  into  2  nearly  equal  segments,  the  basal  one 
remaining  in  the  thallus  and  the  outer  one  projecting  above  the 
surface  of  the  thallus  (fig.  a).  The  outer  cell  divides  transversely 
into  equal  segments,  forming  a  primary  stalk  cell  and  a  |«imary 
antheridial  cdl  (fig.  3).  With  further  increase  in  size,  the  latter 
divides  by  a  median  vertical  wall,  followed  rapidly  by  a  similar 
division  in  the  stalk  cell  (fig.  4).  One  or  two  further  transverse 
divisions  complete  the  stalk,  while  a  periclinal  wall  cuts  off  a  pe- 
ripheral cell  on  one  side  of  the  antheridium,  intersecting  the  first 
vertical  wall  near  the  top  (tig.  5).  A  corresponding  periclinal  wall 
appears  on  the  other  sifle.  followed  by  2  more  walls  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  two,  intersecting  both  these  and  the  first  median  division. 
As  a  result,  4  primary  wall  cells  inclose  2  central  cells,  the  entire 
structure  being  bisected  by  the  original  vertical  wall.  At  this  stage 
the  involucre  appears  as  an  upgrowth  of  the  thallus  behind  the 
young  aaLhcndium  (hg.  9).  It  is  built  up  by  basal  growth,  diid  by 
the  time  the  antheridium  is  mature,  it  consists  of  a  scalelike  sheath, 
6-10  cells  in  length.  Whether  these  coverings  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  beginnings  of  true  foliar  structures  or  merdy  as  dorsal 
upgrowths  of  the  thallus  seems  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
If  the  complete  involucre  of  PelHa  be  taken  as  representing  the 
initial  stage,  a  failure  of  the  forward  portion  to  develop  would  result 
in  the  pxase  condition  found  in  PaUandma.  Spkaercearpus,  per- 
haps, represents  an  intermediate  stage,  as  here  the  devdopment  of 
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the  forward  portion  is  sH^'htly  arrested,  resulting  in  greater  protec- 
tion from  liehind.  It  seems  a  perfectly  logical  step  from  the 
anthcridial  cuiidition  in  PaUavkiriia  to  that  of  one  of  the  simpler 
acTogynous  JungcrmaJiniales,  such  as  Porella.  in  which  case  the 
coverings  are  longer  and  more  leaf  like  in  appearance. 

Further  growth  of  the  antheridium  corresponds  lo  tJiaL  of  ihc 
Other  aoacrogynous  Jungermanniales.  During  the  2  or  3  mitoses 
preceding  the  fonnation  of  the  sperm  mother  GdUs^  the  cell  walls  of 
the  spermatogenous  mass  gradually  disappear  and  abundant  mud- 
lage  surrounds  the  dividing  protoplasts.  Walls  around  the  sperm 
mother  cells  were  evident,  but  it  oould  not  be  determined  whether 
they  had  been  laid  down  by  the  mother  cdl  protoplasts,  or  rep- 
resented the  remaining  celiuloee  which  had  not  become  mudlage. 
The  sperm  mother  cells  produce  two  sperms,  each  with  little  cyto- 
plasm ,  and  separated  by  a  very  thin  wall .  The  nudei  were  so  small 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  study  the  detsils  of  spermatogenesis. 
The  development  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  PaUavicinia  Zoi- 
latgeri,  described  by  Campbell  and  Williams  (x). 

ARCHEGONIA 

The  earliest  stae*"^  in  the  development  of  the  archeconial  group 
were  not  present  in  the  material  studied.  A  grouj)  oi  initials  seems 
to  arise  a  short  distance  back  of  the  apical  cell,  directly  above  the 
midrib  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  thallus.  This  group  presently 
becomes  surrounded  by  an  annular  upgrowth  of  the  thallus,  which 
becomes  the  involucre.  The  apical  ceil  is  not  checked  by  the 
development  of  the  archegonia,  but  continues  the  growth  of  the 
thallus,  so  that  often  2  or  3  groups  may  be  produced  along  the  mid- 
rib, separated  by  sterile  areas.  The  archegontal  group  continues 
to  produce  archegonia  up  to  the  time  <rf  ferti&ation,  many  young 
sex  organs  frequently  bdng  found  with  mature  ones.  Two-celled 
mudlage  hairs  are  abundantly  produced.  Twenty  to  30  arche- 
gonia usually  occur  in  a  group. 

The  archegonium,  like  the  antheridium,  arises  as  a  papillate 
projection  from  one  of  the  cells  inclosed  by  the  involucre.  A  tranS' 
verse  wall  cuts  off  a  basal  cell,  whidi  remains  within  the  thallus, 
and  an  outer  cell,  which  is  freely  exposed  (fig.  10).  The  latter 
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underjioes  2  transverse  divisions,  the  sequence  of  which  could  not 
be  delerinined;  the  lower  2  cells  form  the  stalk,  and  the  upper  one 
the  archegonium  proper,  agreeing  in  this  rcpsect  with  Pallmicmia 
raaeulosa,  described  by  Campbell  and  Williams  (figs.  11,  12). 
Tluree  vortical  dtvisioiis  occur  in  the  archegonium  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  all  anacrogynous  Jungennanniales,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  an  inner  cell  surrounded  by  3  primary  wall  cells, 
2of  which  can  be  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  (fig.  12).  A  trans- 
verse division  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  cdl  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  central  cell  and  a  cap  cell  (fig.  13),  which  later  under- 
goes further  di^is^on,  contributing  to  the  devdopment  of  the  neck. 

FoUowing  the  formation  of  the  cap  cell,  the  central  cell  divides 
into  two  nearly  equal  cells  (fig.  14),  the  upper  being  the  primary 
nedi  canal  cell,  and  the  lower  the  primary  ventral  cell.  The  dc\  el- 
opment  of  the  axial  row  usually  precedes  the  division  of  the  primary'- 
ventral  cell,  although  freqiienlly  mitoses  can  be  seen  in  the  neck 
cells  after  the  formation  ol  the  ventral  canal  cell  and  egg  (fig.  22). 
Inmost  cases  about  10  neck  canal  cells  were  seen;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  many  as  18  are  formed  (fig.  25).  The  primar\'  ventral  cell, 
by  a  transverse  division,  produces  a  ventral  canal  cell  and  egg 
which  are  almost  equal  in  size  dig.  18).  The  neck  canal  cells  are 
sunoundcd  by  a  jacket  of  5  cells,  although  frequently  one  or  more 
of  these  may  divide  (fig.  24). 

Veiy  900D.  after  the  division  of  the  ventral  cell  the  ventral  canal 
cell  becomes  mudlaginous  and  finally  the  entire  anal  row  is  broken 
down  (figs.  19,  30).  The  egg  nucleus  at  this  stage  is  very  promi- 
nent, the  dense  nucleolus  being  surrounded  by  extremely  light 
nucleoplasm.  With  the  preparation  of  the  egg  for  fertilization,  the 
wall  of  the  venter  becomes  a-layered,  the  first  divisions  occurring 
as  the  ventral  canal  ceU  begins  to  disorganize.  The  maturo  arche- 
gonium is  characterized  by  a  rather  long  slender  stalk,  a  narrow 
venter,  and  a  long  twisted  neck;  it  closely  resembles  an  arche- 
gonium of  Sympkyogyna. 

Just  before  the  older  archegonia  in  a  group  mature  the  charac- 
teristic perianth  appears  immediately  within  the  involucre.  It 
attains  a  height  of  several  cells  (fig.  21),  but  as  soon  as  fertilization 
is  effected,  it  is  greatly  stimulated,  and  develops,  by  basal  inter- 
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calan'  divisions,  much  in  excess  of  the  young  spwrophytc.  The 
perianth  keeps  pace  with  the  elongation  of  the  embr>'0,  reaching  a 
maximum  height  of  about  5  mm.  At  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding spore  disperal,  the  seta  shows  remarkable  growth,  becoming 
25-27  mm.  long.  The  perianth  attains  a  thickness  of  3  or  4  cells, 
as  seen  in  cross- section,  and  becomes  fringed  around  the  top.  The 
involucre,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  height 
.  of  the  archegonia  and  it  is  related  to  their  protection  in  the  same 
way  that  the  perianth  is  associated  with  the  protection  of  the  sporo- 
phyte.  With  the  devdopment  of  the  perianth,  following  fertiliza- 
tion, the  involucre  becomes  flaring  and  denticulate  around  the  top. 

After  fertilization  the  egg  cytoplasm  becomes  denser  and  a 
heavy  wall  is  laid  down  around  the  protoplast,  thus  making  it 
ind^ndent  of  the  tissue  of  the  archegonium. 

Sporophyto 

The  youngest  sporoph>i:e  which  was  observed  consisted  of  a  tier 
of  4  cells  (hg.  26).  The  first  division  is  followed  by  a  transverse 
wall  in  the  lower  segment  and  then  by  a  similar  wall  in  the  upper 
segment.  A  vertical  division  then  occurs  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
embryo  (figs.  27^  28),  followed  by  vertical  and  transverse  walls. 
The  lower  half  of  the  embryo  usually  undergoes  one  A-ertical  divi- 
sion, but  contributes  nothing  to  the  development  of  the  foot,  seta, 
or  capsule  (fig.  29).  Half  of  the  fx)tentially  sporogenous  tissue 
deriv^ed  from  the  fertiH/.ed  egg  thus  is  diverted  for  haustorial  pur- 
poses. A  similar  situation  has  been  observed  by  Miss  Claim'  (3) 
in  Amura  pinguis.  and  by  Campbell  and  Williams  in  Pallavicinia 
Zollengeri.  The  relation  between  the  early  divisions  in  the  embryo 
and  the  development  of  the  3  regions  of  the  sporophyte  could  not 
be  ascertained,  material  bong  wanting.  The  difTerentiatkm  of  the 
sporogenous  tissue,  however,  occurs  relatively  late.  According  to 
Fasuer  (4),  the  young  embryo  of  Patkevkima  dedpiens  consbts  of 
a  tier  of  3  cells,  the  upper  segment  forming  the  capsule,  the  middle 
segment  the  seta  and  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  lower  segment  the 
rest  of  the  foot. 

With  the  grovrth  of  the  mbiyo,  the  venter  of  the  archegonium 
becomes  a  calyptra  4  or  5  cells  in  thickness,  which  grows  in  length 
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with  the  sporoph3^e.  The  calyptia  is  notably  smiBller  than  in 
Symphyogyna  wid  ManocUa,  presumably  because  its  protective 
function  IS  peifonaed  by  the  perianth.  Thenon-functibniogaidie- 
gonia  ate  carried  up  with  the  tissue  of  the  calyptia  but  do  not  per- 
flist  long.  Only  one  embryo  was  seen  developing  in  an  archegonial 
group,  although  it  is  possible  that  more  than  one  may  be  formed, 
as  in  Symphyogyna  aspera. 

The  diffexentiation  of  the  spores  and  elaters  occurs  late  in  the 
development  of  the  spoiophyte,  and  follows  precisely  the  method 
of  Symphyogyna  aspera,  as  described  by  Miss  McCormick  (figs.  33- 
38).  Material  showing  the  reduction  division  in  the  formation  of 
spores  was  entirely  absent  in  the  material  studied.  Faricer  (5), 
in  his  study  of  this  process  in  Pellia  epiphylla  and  PalUivicinia 
decipiens,  noted  the  presence  of  a  quadripolar  spindle  in  the  spore 
mother  cell.  Moore  (10,  11),  however,  working  with  PaUavicinia 
Lyeiiii,  failed  to  find  such  a  condition,  but  observed  that  the  two 
di^^sions  take  place  in  very  rapid  sequence,  giving  the  appearance 
of  such  a  spindle  as  I'  armer  describes. 

The  mature  capsule  is  cylindrical,  is  iiulcised  by  a  sterile  wail 
one  cell  thick,  and  bears  spiral  thickenings  (figs.  32,  39).  The 
Sterile  cap  at  the  apex  of  the  mature  capsule  is  not  so  prominent 
as  in  Symphyogyna,  being  only  5  or  6  cells  thick,  and  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  elaters.  The  mature  sporophyle  reaches  a  Icagth  uf 
40  mm.,  the  capsule  being  about  3  . 5  mm.  long.  Dehiscence  is  by 
means  of  4  longitudinal  slits  which  remain  attached  at  the  top. 
The  foot  is  wedge-shaped  as  in  Symphyogyna,  but  it  occasionaUy 
shows  a  resemblance  to  the  anchor*like  foot  of  MarchanHa  (figs.  41, 
42) .  The  mature  daters  reach  a  length  of  nearly  o .  3  mm. ,  and  are 
furnished  with  a  double  spiral  band.  The  spores  are  about 
0.015  ^  diameter,  the  wall  being  conspicuously  reticulate 
(%  38). 

Summaiy 

1.  PaUatncinia  LydlU  belongs  to  the  subgenus  EupaBmidniat 
the  vegetative  body  consisting  of  a  single  prostrate  portion. 

2.  The  apical  csll  is  of  the  dolabrate  type.  Branching  is  both 
apical  and  adventitious. 
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3.  PaUavicinia  Lyeiiii,  like  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  is 
strictly  dioecious. 

4.  The  antlieridia  occur  in  2  parallel  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  and  are  protected  from  bdiind  by  an  involucral  upgrowth. 
Their  development,  with  mimHr  variations,  follows  the  type  for  the 
anaoogynous  Jungermanniaks. 

5.  The  arcfacgonia  are  in  dorsal  groups  and  are  sunounded  by 
an  involucre  and  a  perianth,  the  latter  remaining  inconspicuous 
until  after  fertilization. 

6.  The  young  archegonial  stalk  consists  of  2  cells.  The  egg  is 
small  and  the  neck  long  and  twisted. 

7.  The  lower  half  of  the  fertilized  egg  becomes  a  haustorial 
organ  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  development  of  the  foot,  seta, 
or  capsule. 

S.  The  calyptra  is  4  or  5  cells  in  thickness,  in  this  respect  diller- 

ing  from  that  of  Symphyogyna. 

9.  The  clifTerentiation  of  the  spores  and  elaters  occurs  relatively 
late  in  the  development  of  the  sporophyte,  and  follows  the  method 
oi  Symphyogyna. 

10.  A  sterile  cap  is  present  at  the  apex  of  the  capsule  and  i  cmains 
intact  in  dehiscence,  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  4  longi- 
tudinal slits. 

To  Dr.  W.  J.  G.  Land,  under  whose  direction  the  study  was 
undertaken,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
criticisms. 
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Fig.  I.— Tbailus  with  antheridia;  Xxo. 

Figs.  a-7. — Stages  in  devdopment  of  antheridium;  X630. 

Fig.  8. — Older  anthcridium ;  X6?. 

Fig.  9. — Young  antheridiuin  with  involucre;  X46. 

Figs.  10-20- — ^Stages  in  development  of  archegonium;  X520. 

FtG.  3x.— PeiianthbefoiefertiUaation;  X50. 

Fig.  92.— ArchegVHuum  showing  dongation  of  neck;  X50. 

FxG.  23.— Median  longitudinal  section  of  arcbegonial  group;  X25. 

Fig.  24. — Cross-section  of  neck  of  archegonium;  X520. 

Fig.  25. — Mature  archegouium  showing  18  neck  canal  cells;  X260. 

Figs.  26-28.— Stages  in  development  of  embryo;  XS20. 

Fig.  »g. — CUder  embiyo  showing  haustorial  cdh  uid  diffetentiatioa  of 
spotogenous  tissue;  X50;  sketch  of  same  stag»;  X8. 

Fig.  30.— Development  of  sporogenous  tissue;  X50;  sketch  of  same 
stage;  X8. 

Fig.  31. — Skc  tcli  of  older  sporophyie;  X6. 

Fig.  32. — Sporophyie  containing  mature  spores  and  dateca;  X6. 

Figs.  33-37.— Stages  in  devdopmoit  of  qwre  mother  cells;  Xs^o. 
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Fto.  38.-^Mature  apons  and  dftter;  X630. 

Fig.  39. — Wall  of  mature  capsule  and  calyptra;  X30. 

Fig.  40.— Median  longitudinal  aectkm  of  steiile  cap  of  capsule  in  mother 
cell  stage;  X50. 

Fig.  41— Typical  foot  of  mature  sporophyte;  X30. 

Fio.  4a.— Andiop-like  foot  of  spon^pliyte;  Xxs. 

Fig.  43.>'Median  longitttdlnal  section  of  apical  cell;  X50. 

Fig.  44.— Cross-section  of  ceHs  in  conducting  strand;  X  520. 

Fig.  45.— Metlian  longitudinal  section  of  region  directly  back  of  apical 
C€li  showing  diilerentiaUuu  ui  conducting  cclib;  XS20. 

Fto.  46.— Conducting  cdb  abmring  pits;  Xsao. 

Fto.  47.— Part  of  saane;  X1040. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  HAND  MICROTOME 

(with  nvE  nfiUBEs) 

1-5  represent  a  simple  modification  of  the  familiar  hand  micro- 
tome, and  one  which  has  been  found  to  be  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  original  instrument  from  which  it  was  derived.  In  the  or-iinary 
type,  when  cutting  sections  of  woody  stems  or  more  delicate  material 
held  in  pith,  it  is  always  difficult  to  be  certain  of  obtaining;  the  necessary 
pressure  for  holding  the  material  at  the  proper  point.  The  bteel  rod 
which  moves  in  or  out  npoa.  the  tuming  of  the  single  pressure  screw  will 
usually  hold  the  material  fiimly  at  its  lower  end  but  not  so  finnly  at  its 
upper  end,  with  the  result  that  the  material  has  a  tendency  to  wobble 
when  the  knife  begins  to  cut  the  section.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this 
difficulty  does  not  arise  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  screw  up  the 
material  for  the  next  section  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  material 
against  the  walls  of  the  tube  or  well. 

To  obviate  these  rather  commonly  encountered  difficulties  in  the 
ordinary  type  01  iiand  microtome  the  modincation  of  it  shown  in  the 
figures  was  devised.  Figs.  4  and  5  give  two  ^^ews  of  an  inner  "material 
holder."  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  curved  sted  which  are  long  enough 
to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  well  (just  below  cc  in  fig.  2).  This 
inner  material  holder  is  provided  with  a  spieadsng  spring  at  «l  which 
surrounds  a  small  steel  bar  cc.  Each  curved  piece  of  sted  has  a  hole  at 
aa  ffig.  4)  through  which  project  the  ends  of  the  two  pressure  screws  bb 
(lig.  2).  The  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  where,  for 
example,  cross-sections  of  a  woody  stem  are  to  be  cut.  The  pressure 
screws  bb  are  turned  out  until  their  ends  at  aa  are  pulled  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  material  holder.  The  microtome  is  inverted  and  the 
material  holder  falls  out.  The  stem  or  a  portion  of  it  is  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  the  material  holder  and  properly  oriented  and,  if  necessary, 
a  robber  band  Is  bound  around  the  mattfial  holder  just  above  aa.  The 
material  holder  containing  the  stem  is  now  pushed  down  into  the  wdl 
or  tube  of  the  microtome  and  oriented  so  that  the  holes  are  opposite 
the  ends       of  the  turned-back  pressure  screws.   These  screws  are 

• 
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turned  in,  their  ends  pass  into  the  holes  in  the  material  holder,  and 
pressure  is  Anally  exerted  on  both  sides.   As  the  pressure  becomes 
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Fig.  I. — Modificatioa  of  hand  microtome 
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greater,  the  qHdng  at  de  prevoits  the  upper  ends  <A  the  material  holder 

from  spreading  and  insures  maximum  pressure  against  the  material  at 
these  upper  ends.  Finally  the  stem  is  held  firmly  in  the  center  of  the 
tube  or  well  oi  the  microtome  between  the  leaver  of  the  material  holder. 
The  pressure  screws  are  iree  to  move  up  or  down  in  their  openings 
because  no  appreciable  pressure  b  exerted  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube 
or  wdL 

In  a  nmllar  manner  material  held  in  pith  is  very  conveniently 
arranged  in  this  apparatus.  The  poaahility  of  aiiangii^  and  orioiting 
such  material  held  in  pith  in  the  material  holder  outside  the  microtome 

is  an  obvious  advantage.  Longitudinal  .sections  of  small  woody  stems 
are  rcar^ily  cut  in  this  modified  hand  microtome,  whereas  their  small 
dianitier  makes  it  very  dillicult  to  secure  them  firmly  in  the  original 
apparatus.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  possible  to  orient  material  to  obtain 
all  angles  in  the  case  of  sections  to  be  cut  obliquely  or  in  the  case  of 
unsymmetrical  materiaL 

This  modified  hand  microtome  was  devised  to  meet  a  special  need 
and  has  admirably  served  its  origmal  purpose.  This  desczq;»tion  ol 
it  is  presented  priinarily  because  it  illustrates  the  possibiMty  of  modifying 
an  apparatus  in  a  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  manner  to  increase 
greatly  its  con%enience  and  the  range  of  its  usefulness.  The  original 
modification  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  has  been  somewhat 
improved  recently.  The  knurled  heads  bb  should  be  much  larger  than 
those  illustrated,  and  for  woody  stems  the  leaves  of  the  material  holder 
should  he  thicker  and  their  inner  surfaces  more  nearly  flat^T.  H. 
GooDSPEED,  VnhenUy  of  CaUfoniia, 
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MINOR  NOTICES 

Fungous  dkeases  and  insect  pests. — In  a  snail  volume  iasued  as  ooa  off 

the  Cambridge  Farm  Institute  5>erics,  PETirERBRlDOE'  giv^s  a  populnr  rircotmt 
of  the  more  common  fungous  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  farm  crops.  The 
book  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to  farmers  and  others  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  audi  Udngs.  The  treatnuat  is  ray  demcntacy,  but  sufficiently 
estensive  Co  give  the  uninitiated  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  fungi  and  insects 
and  their  relation  to  agricultufal  crops.  The  text  is  needy  equally  app(»doiied 
between  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  stibjcct-matter.  The  first  div  ision  deals 
with  fungi  and  fungous  diseases,  and  the  second  with  insect  pests.  Each 
divinoii  is  introduced  by  a  general  chapter  giving  in  each  case  a  brief  descrip* 
tionof  fungi,  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  part  th^  play  in  crop  econoiny;  and 
in  the  second  part  a  g<  ii<  r  il  account  of  the  structure,  life  histories,  and  habits  of 
insects.  In  the  special  chapters  the  plan  is  followed  of  describing  in  detail 
some  of  the  represeniaiive  types  of  fungi  and  insects,  as  for  instance,  Erysiphe 
graminis  as  an  example  oi  the  mildews,  and  grouping  around  them  others  oi 
simikr  nature.  An  idea  of  tlie  seapt  of  the  work  can  best  be  gained  fnNu  the 
ch^>tef  hesittngs,  as  foBowa:  Introduction  to  fungi;  Potato  diseases  and  allied 
diseases;  Finger  and  toe,  and  wart  disease;  MUdews;  Ergot  and  clover  sick- 
ness; Rusts;  Smuts;  Introduction  to  insectsj  Butterflies  and  moths;  Beetles; 
Flies;  Aphids  and  sawtlies;  Eelworms. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  dear  style  and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  useful 
to  the  fannets  of  England  in  enabJing  them  to  identify  the  common  insect  and 
fungous  diseases,  and  to  find  means  of  combating  them.  I&  the  more  exten* 
sive  and  diversified  agrii  ulturc  of  tlie  United  States,  where  a  vast  special  Ulera- 
ture  dealing  with  each  [);irticu]ar  rondition  is  already  available  to  the  farmer, 
the  book  would  lind  link  application. —II.  Hassllurlng. 

Flora  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia.— EwART  and  Da\ies»  have 
published  a  flora  of  the  large  area  known  as  the  Xorthem  Territoiy  of  Australia, 
not  merely  as  a  contribution  to  taxonomy,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  "  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  moisture  conditions,  and  the  fodder  or  otiier  values  of 

*PBCKCSSan>6B,F.  R.,  Fungoid  and  insect  pe?t5  of  the  farm.  Cambridge.  iqiS. 

»  EwART,  Alfred  J.,  and  Davit  s,  Olive  B.,  The  flon  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory'.  8vo.  viii+jS;.  pis.  27.  Melbourne.  1917. 
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the  natural  vegetation."  There  are  Usts  of  plants  of  fodder  value,  ^'aluable 
woods,  poisonous  and  injurious  fdants,  and  medkbil  plants.  Four  appendices 
also  deal  with  Cypeneeaie,  Myrtaceae  (ezo^  Sueafyphu),  Biiealyplus^  and 

Acadc.  Four  new  genera  are  established  by  Ewakt  as  follows:  Sf^aihia  and 
Seicsa  (Gramineae),  Rof^illia  (Rutaceae),  and  Carpentea  (Convolvulaoeae) ; 
and  in  addition  30  new  species  are  described. — J.  M.  C. 

NOTES   FOR  STUDENTS 

Phenomena  of  parasitism. — In  a  summary  of  his  researches  uu  the  processes 
invohred  in  the  attacks  of  plant  tissues  by  BotryHs  cmerea^  Bkowi^  gives  a 
tvnem  of  the  work  already  pufaJiihed  and  a  foiecast  of  invcat^atioos  now  in 
piagress.  The  published  work  has  aheady  !)cen  noted  in  tUa  journal.^  and 
we  need  only  allude  to  the  author's  speculation  on  the  question  whether 
the  effprts  protluccd  by  the  fungous  extract  on  the  cell  wall  and  on  the  proto- 
plasm are  aLiributablc  to  the  same  or  to  different  substances.  In  the  absence  of 
any  means  of  disentangling  the  mixture  of  aubatanoes  oocurring  in  plant  ex- 
^  tzaicts  or  of  excluding  the  actkm  of  all  but  one^it  eeeoia  futile  to  qiecalate  on 
the  specificity  of  action  of  any  of  the  substances.  Future  work  as  outlined  by 
the  author  is  to  cover  surh  problems  as  the  germinating  capacity  of  spores  in 
water  and  in  nutrient  soiutions,  the  diffusion  of  substances  from  plant  cells  into 
water  placed  on  the  cuticle,  and  the  plqriicB  of  cuticuhur  reiiBtanoe. 

Tiie  fourth  onntributioa  to  tliis  series^  deals  with  some  <A  the  factcns 
influencing  the  production  of  cytase  in  cultures  of  Botrytis  Hnerea.  In  the 
first  paper  of  the  series  ft  was  shown  that  ver>'  ar»i\T  cytolytic  extracts  could 
be  obtained  from  young  germ  tuln;  s  of  the  spores  01  the  fungus.  As  might  be 
expected,  therefore,  the  activity  ol  tiie  enzyme  extracted  from  cultures  of  differ- 
ent ages  is  proportional  to  the  quantiQr  of  actively  growing  mycdhmi.  Con- 
sequently, with  reqieGt  to  enqnnatic  activity,  a  growing  culture  soon  readies 
a  maximum,  and  thereafter  the  cnz>Tne  content  rapidly  diminishes.  The 
enz>^e  content  of  the  culture  iluid  follows  a  course  in  general  parallel  to  tiiat 
of  the  mycehum.  Dilution  of  the  enzyme  extract  by  a  similar  extract  deacti- 
vated by  exposure  to  a  temperature  65^  has  die  sane  effect  aa  dihititm  by 
digflllfd  wat(V.  The  lower  ensyme  content  of  old  cultures,  theieldR,  is  not 
caused  by  the  development  of  inhtbitii^;  aahatanoei.  Aa  mii^  appear  self- 
evident,  cultures  thickly  sown  with  spores  gave  stronger  enz>'me  extracts  than 
n;1n!ros  thinly  ^ovm.  The  experiments  confirm  the  former  conclusions  that 
enzi  me  production  is  restricted  to  the  growing  ends  of  the  hyphae. — H.  Hassel- 
BlDfO. 

1  Bkown,  W.,  On  the  physiology  of  p«r»«t»«m    ^ew  FhytoL  16:209-136.  1917. 

*  Rev.  BoT.  G.\z.  6x:8o   1916;  63:240.  1917. 

"■  Hkown.  W.,  Studies  in  the  ph>'siology  of  parasitism.    IV.    On  the  distribution 
of  cytase  in  cultures  of  Botrytis  cincrta.   Ann.  Botany  31 :489-498.  191 7. 
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Phytogeography  of  South  Afo^ica. — ^The  very  diverse  vegetatioiud  ^rpM  of 
South  Africa  have  bern  r!a'^?ified  and  mapped  by  Evans*  in  ^I'.rh  a  maimer  as 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  ecological  divisions  of  the  southern  part  of  that 
continent.  The  woodland  has  been  subdivided  into  forest,  scrub,  busbveld, 
and  palmvdd.  Tbe  fint  of  thae,  whidi  is  moetly  evngiMii,  b  domiimted  by 
species  of  Ptddtarpm,  whik  the  scrub  is  a  type  of  Sdaopliyllous  Shrub,  in 
which  the  Proteaceac.  Ericaceae,  and  Restionaceae  contribute  the  dominant 
forms.  From  this  the  bushveld  diflers  in  its  deciduous  character  and  also 
in  its  more  paikiike  aspect  and  its  tluristic  compositiun.  Busbveld  is  widely 
distributed,  and  while  domiiuted  hy  Aeada  spp.,  such  genera  as  Tumaris, 
Combretum,  Ficus,  Zisyphus,  and  Rhus  are  of  common  occurrence.  The  palm 
belt  comprises  a  littoral  strip  on  the  southeast  in  which  such  palms  as  Jf(mf<Jop4r 
cafra.  Phoenix  redinata,  Raphii  vinifcra,  and  Cocos  nucijera  minKle  with  succtt- 
lents  from  the  genera  Aloe  and  Euphorbia. 

The  grassland  covns  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  with  transitions 
to  scrub  and  desert.  That  of  the  KahJuui  region  occui^  mudi  of  the  central 
portion  of  South  Africa  with  an  open  formation,  short,  low,  vdry  grasses,  species 
of  Aristida  and  Eragrostis,  occurring  in  isolated  tufts.  This  and  the  Other 
grasslands  show  transitions  to  the  desert  toward  the  west. 

Four  distinct  desert  typu  are  briefly  diancteriaed  and  mapped,  perhaps 
the  most  femarkable  bong  the  southern  portion,  a  vast  shallow  basin,  the 
Karroo,  sparsely  popiUated  by  succulent,  tuberous,  and  bulbous  plants. 
Prominent  genera  are  Crassula,  Mesembryanthemitm,  CatyUdont  Euphorbia, 
Aloe,  SUipelia,  Senecio,  Encephalarios,  and  Euclea. 

More  impmtant  perhaps  than  tbe  text,  at  kast  for  tbe  American  botanist, 
are  the  excellent  [dates,  wiaMh^g  one  to  visualise  the  different  types,  and  the 
map  showing  their  diBtributiott.— Gbo>  D.  Foiisr. 

■  Pigment  prednetion  in  PenieilUism. — ^Brenmem,'  investigating  the  pio> 

duction  of  pigment  in  cultures  of  Penicillium,  finds  that  in  the  absence  of 
magnesium  in  thr  rulturc  medium,  or  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  whose 
Utilization  leads  to  an  acid  reaction  of  the  culture  duid,  no  red,  but  only 
ydlow  pigment  is  produced.  Hie  red  pigment  is  produced  only  in  neutial 
media  or  in  media  devdoph^  an  alkaline  reaction.  Iron  apparently  is  not 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  red  color.  The  author  further  reports  a  few 
preliminary  experiments  on  the  extraction  and  chemical  reactions  of  the  pig- 
ment which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  toluene,  and  similar  organic 
sdhrmts,  but  sduble  In  akobol  and  dihite  alkaUes  or  ammonia.  On  acootmt 
of  the  add  nature  of  the  pogment  tbe  author  attributes  to  it  tbe  pliyaiakgieBl 
function  of  maintaining  the  neutrali^  of  tbe  medium* 

*  Evans,  F.  6.  Pole,  The  plant  geography  of  South  Africa.  Dept.  .^giic.  Union 
of  South  Africa.   Official  Year  Book.  19 17.  pp.8.  pU.  24.  m^p.  igiA. 

'Brenn-kk.  W..  Die  FarbstofibUdung  Im  FtmciUhm  purpiinimim.  Svcask. 

Bot.  Tidikr.  13:91-102.  1918. 
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Ukny  investigations  have  been  made  on  the  looUed  fai^T^iy^  of  veriom 
environmenUl  facton  on  the  pixxhictlon  of  pimento  by  fungi,  but  *  smvcy  of 

the  facts  seems  to  indicate  that  between  the  absorption  of  an  elementary 
nutrient  and  the  production  of  a  complex  pigment  two  processes  intervene  to 
permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  direct  relation  between  stages  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  aeries.  A  much  better  knowledge  than  is  at  hand  at  present  of  the 
nature  and  stnutuie  of  funcous  pigments  Is  necessary  before  their  phyaio- 
kpcal  status  can  be  detcnnined.  Different  colors  may  often  be  due  to  the 
modificatinn  of  the  same  pigment,  d(^)ending  on  diHerent  reactions  of  the 
medium.— H.  Hasselbmng. 

Origin  and  goal  of  geobotany. — RCbki.'  has  issued  a  compact  and  useful 
paper,  dealing  with  the  main  phases  of  the  development  of  geobotany  and  with 
the  aims  of  its  various  subdivisions.  Geobotany  hi-  regards  as  embracing  all 
interrelatiotts  between  plants  and  the  ourth,  mduding  much  of  ecology,  dio- 
rology,  cfaioadogy,  and  genetics;  thus  it  indudes  all  of  phytogeography  in  the 
widest  sense,  and  more.  The  historical  presentation  deals  especially  irith  the 
work  of  TirF-OPniL^sTi  s,  TounNEroBT,  LivN  AF.t  s,  Hallek,  Soulavie,  Willde- 
Now,  Humboldt.  Waiilen-berg,  and  Scnouw.  Geobotany  may  be  either 
floristic  or  vegetational,  each  of  which  subdivisions  may  consider  the  problems 
of  space  (distribution),  habitat  (ecology),  or  change  (genetics).  Thtis  R^BEI. 
recognises  6  fields  of  geobotany:  autodiorology»  or  floiistics;  aynchmology,  or 
the  distribution  of  plant  associations;  auteoology,  or  the  relation  between  the 
individual  and  the  habitat ;  synecology,  or  the  relation  between  the  plant  asso- 
ciation and  the  liabitat ;  autogenetics,  or  the  change  of  floras;  and  synRcnctics, 
or  the  change  ot  piaut  associations.  It  appears  to  the  reviewer  that  this  is  the 
most  logical  daasification  <rf  tiwse  fidds  of  study  with  which  he  is  faniKar. 
As  a  matter  <rf  practice,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  investigators  will  incrcas- 
ingly  recognize  such  subdivbions.  A  treatise  dealing  only  with  synchorology 
was  fairly  satisfactor\'  in  times  gone  by,  but  in  these  days  it  woxUd  seeok  sterile, 
except  as  U>^ed  up  with  ecology  and  genetics. — H.  C.  Cowles. 

Continuous  variation.— Stot't  and  Boas.'  as  the  result  of  their  extensive 
statistical  studies  of  variation  in  dehor i urn,  recommend  that  critical  study  of 
species  variation  should  be  based  upon  intensive  studies  of  partial  (existing 
among  the  parts  of  a  singte  individual)  and  individual  (characteristics  of  plants 
as  wholes  based  on  their  entire  record)  variabilities.  Hi^  suggest  that  fsfluie 
to  appreciate  this  necessity  has  allowed  considerable  error  to  creep  into  the 
worit  of  a  number  of  investigators.  For  example,  hereditary  studies  of  such 

■  RIteBL,  Eduasd,  Aafiage  und  Sde  der  Gcobotaaik.  VierteQshrssduift  dec 
natnrfondienden  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich  63:629-650.  191 7. 

»  Stout,  A.  B.,  and  Boas.  Hklene  M.,  Statistical  studies  of  flower  number  per 
head  in  Cickonum  Intybus:  kinds  of  variability,  heredity,  and  effects  of  selection. 
Mem.  Toir.  Bot.aab  t7: 334-45^-  pis- 10-13.  iQiS* 
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characten  as  the  aae  of  flowen  should  be  prefaced  by  an  aocunte  knowledge 

of  how  such  characters  vary  with  relative  place  position  on  the  plant  or  relative 
time  position  in  the  total  period  of  bloom. 

The  authors  have  beeu  able  to  isolate  and  maintain  a  number  ot  races, 
but  further  state  that  "within  each  race  aie  further  variatimis,  continuous 
in  gradation  and  of  the  same  nature  as  those  appearing  in  a  more  mixed  popu- 
lation, which  arc  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  instability  of  characters  and 
hereditary  units." — Me&le  C.  Coulter. 

New-place  effect. — Collins'*  has  performed  a  rather  unusual  experiment 
with  maize,  testing  the  immediate  cticct  of  transferring  various  races  to  new 
habitats.  We  have  abundant  testimony  that  it  Is  unwise  tu  gu  very  far  from 
home  for  seed  com,  and  have  generally  ccmduded  that  local  com  has  become 
the  best  adapted  to  local  conditions  as  the  remit  mainly  of  artificial  selection, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious.  In  accordance  with  this  we  should  naturally 
suppose  that  to  transfer  seed  would  depress  its  yield  (for  a  few  generations 
at  least).  Coluns,  however,  shows  that  w^iile  Texas  seed  of  a  given  strain, 
planted  side  by  nde  in  Maryland  with  Maryland  seed  of  the  same  strain, 
exceeds  the  latter  in  yield  by  8  per  cent;  when  the  two  are  grown  in  Texas 
the  Texas  seed  exceeds  in  yield  the  Mar>land  .seed  by  only  2  per  cent.  It 
seems  that  the  transfer  of  Maryland  seed  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  rektively 
greater  >'ield.  This  phenomenon  is  termed  "new-place"  effect.  It  adds  a 
further  complication  to  the  already  perplexing  problem  of  vigor  in  maixe. — 
Mbblb  C.  Coulxss. 

Dominaiiee  and  parasitism.— Jones"  finds  si^port  of  hts  theotf  that 

dominance  accounts  for  hybrid  vigor,  from  observations  on  susceptibility  to 
parasitism  in  maize.  It  has  hitherto  been  demonstrated  by  several  investiga- 
tors that  resistance  to  parasitism  behaves  as  a  definite  heritable  factor.  Jones 
shows  that  inbreeding  com  serves  to  isolate  certab  homozygous  races  which  ate 
susceptible  to  smut  and  leaf  bli^t  while  the  more  hetenu^gous  ancestors  are 
resistant.  He  concludes  that  "as  in  so  many  other  cases,  those  factors  which 
enable  an  organism  to  attain  the  best  development  tend  to  dominate."  Thus, 
in  general,  ihc  most  heterozygoiis  corn,  which  therefore  shows  the  greatest 
hybrid  vigor,  will  be  the  most  resistant.  A  difficulty  arises  here,  since  certain 
diseases  are  known  to  thrive  best  in  the  most  vigorous  plants.  It  might  be 
possible  to  account  for  this  difference  on  the  ground  that  certain  diseases  are 
immediately  destnictive  to  the  host  while  others  are  not;  although  if  this  were 
true,  Jones's  leaf  blight  disease  and  smut  should  behave  differently. — Merle 

C.  COULTEE. 


"  C0UJN8,  G.  N.,  New-pkce  effect  io  maixe.  Jour.  Agric.  Research  tix  9^1-94^^ 

1918. 

"  Jones,  Donald  F.,  Segregation  of  susoeptilHlity  to  pan^tism  in  maiae.  Amer. 

Jour.  Bet.  5:295-300.  1918. 

Rev.  BoT.  Gas.  66:70.  1918. 
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Udien  growth*^As  the  results  of  experiments  and  obser\-a lions  extending 
over  a  period  of  8  years,  Fink'^  hns  determined  the  rate  of  growth  in  certain 
cruslose  and  foliose  lichens,  as  determined  by  measurements  of  the  diameter 
of  the  thallus,  to  vary  from  increases  of  0.36  cm.  per  year  for  UmbUicaria  pus- 
Hdata,  and  0.42  cm.  for  Fkysica  pidtemlenta,  to  i  .3  cm.  pa-  year  fw  Parmdia 
Boneri  and  P.  captrata,  and  z .  75  cm.  for  PdUgera  canina.  Some  of  the  inter- 
mediate annual  increments  were  o .  2-0  75  cm.  for  Crr  iphis  scn'pia.  0  6  rm  for 
Verrucaria  muralis,  and  i .  16  cm.  for  Parmdia  comprrsa.  In  these  measure- 
ments FiNik  has  given  us  practically  the  only  definite  data  we  possess  relative 
to  tbe  increase  in  sbe  of  these  pbneer  plants.  Wlthi^aidtomigratloa,FtiiK 
declines  to  indulge  in  speculations  regarding  ponible  methods,  and  says 
"nothing  is  definitely  known  further  than  seeing  parts  of  Cladonia  thalli  Ijfiug 
on  some  of  the  quadrats  in  early  stages  of  ecesis."— Geo.  D.  Fullek. 

Vegetation  studies  in  Natal. — Bews  continues  his  interesting  studies  of 
the  vegctiition  of  Natal. his  latest  paper  dealing  with  the  ecoloo'  of  the 
Drakensbcrg.'s  These  mountains  exhibit  picturesque  and  even  stupendous 
scenery,  the  highest  peaks  being  more  tham  il^ooo  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
noat  extensive  lomation,  as  «towhere  in  Natal,  b  the  vdd  or  grudan^  The 
alpine  veld  is  composed  more  of  tussock  grasses  than  is  the  lowland  veld,  and 
the  growth  forms  are  more  xerophytic.  An  interesting  formation  is  the  Protea 
veld,  dominated  by  various  species  of  small  trees  of  the  genus  Protea.  The 
dimax  formatioii  is  the  bush,  dombated  by  species  of  Fodoearpus,  and  occupy- 
ing the  more  protected  situations.  The  mountain  top  vegetation  is  maifcedly 
xerophytic,  and  is  dominated  by  composites  (as  Hdkkryswm)  and  heathers 
(as  Erica).  The  last  section  of  the  paper  deals  with  successions  and  inter* 
relations. — ^H.  C.  Cowles. 

Tree  growth  in  Iowa. — In  presenting  data  upon  tree  growth  in  the  virinitv 
of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Conakd'^'  brings  out  several  inter^ting  facts  in  addition  to 
the  average  annual  increment  of  several  species.  There  seems  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  trees  are  encroaching  Upon  the  gnssslands,  and  this  Is  ascribed  to 
the  elimination  of  pnirie  fiies  during  the  past  half  centuzy.  While  this 
accoimts  for  the  present  increase  of  forested  areas,  it  is  not  regarded  hs  explain- 
ing the  presence  of  grasslands  which  constituted  the  natural  vegetation  upon 
the  b^l  soils  in  the  region.  These  richer  soils  are  very  favorable  to  tree 
growth  and  the  increments  are  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  that  timber  would 

Fink,  Bkuce,  The  rate  of  growth  and  cce»s  in  lichens.  Myoologia  9 :  ij^-isS. 

1917. 

*4BoT.  Gas.  64:85^.  1917. 

I  Bews,  J.  W.,  The  pfaint  ecology  of  the  Diakeoabetg  Range.  AmMls  Natal 

Museum  3:5"-s65.  pis.  4-  fig^-  3-  ^9^7' 

>«  Cos  AKi),  H.  S.,  Tree  growth  in  the  vidnity  of  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Jour.  Forestiy 
16:100-106.  191S. 
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[irove  a  profitable  crop.  Some  tx-pical  average  annual  increments  are  Carya 
ovata  0.22  inch,  Quercus  tttocrocafpa  0.30  inch,  Q.  wiuiina  0.29  inch,  Aur 
MceftoTHMMi  0.6$  indi,  and  Jugbuu  nigm  0.34  iiuji.-^B(K  D.  Fuixbb. 

IkdiciitaiiM  of  height  in  peas.— According  to  Mendel's  original  classic 
cncfimcnt  with  peas,  tlic  cross 

irith  talliwM  dominant.  The  worii  of  a  number  of  recent  investigatocs,  how- 
ever, has  indicated  that  hci^  in  peas  is  a  much  more  complex  character,  and 
that  Mendel's  3 :  i  ratio  by  no  means  states  the  whole  truth.  WinxE'^  has  made 
a  critical  examination  of  these  investigations  and  has  added  some  of  his  own. 
He  concludes  that  there  are  at  least  5  genetic  factors  involved,  2  for  intemode 
length,  and  3  for  number  of  nodes.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the  same 
genetic  pea  material  that  Mendel  used  mSL  stiU  ^ve  the  3:1  ratio.  "The 
irhrritancc  of  height  in  peas  has  become  complex  only  because  of  studies  on 
new  or  diiiLinctly  dillerent  material,  the  characters  of  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  are  due  to  distinct  mutations." — ^Merle  C.  Coulter. 

Intercellular  canals. — Record'*  ha.s  investigated  the  occurrence  of  inter- 
cellular canals  in  dicot}'ledonoiis  woods,  and  has  discovered  16  families  in 
which  tliey  occur,  mostly  tropicaL  In  some  cases  they  are  a  normal  feattire 
of  the  wood,  while  in  other  cases  thqr  develop  as  a  result  of  injuiy.  Th^ 
vary  in  direction  and  origin,  in  certain  features  resembling  those  of  gynmo- 
sperms,  but  in  many  important  features  quite  distinct.  The  secretions 
exhibit  a  wide  range  of  variation,  being  resinous,  oily,  gummy,  or  tannilerous, 
as  contrasted  with  conifers,  in  which  the  secretions  are  wholly  rennous. 
RiooKD  oondudes  that  tlie  presence  of  intercellular  canals  in  wood  is  a  valu- 
aUe  diagnostic  feature,  and  it  was  with  this  primarily  in  view  that  the  investi- 
gation was  made.— J.  M.  C. 

Inheritsnce  in  Pisom. — ^WHrrE**  has  presented  a  very  ngnificant  paper  on 

the  interrelation  of  the  genetic  factors  of  Pisum.  He  has  collected  a  mass  of 
data  of  his  owm  and  also  of  earlier  investigators  of  Pisum.  He  distinguishes 
35  factors  and  discusses  5  linkage  groups.  A  model  section  appears  under 
the  title  "Modification  of  the  eqmssion  of  Pisum  factors  by  different  environ- 
ments and  by  eadi  other."  This  is  one  of  the  first  successful  attempts  to  make 
an  intensive  study  of  inheritance  in  plants,  such  as  has  been  so  well  made  on 
the  fruit  f!y.  Another  such  study,  on  corn,  is  now  maturing  at  Cornell  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Euerson. — ^Me&le  C.  Coulter. 


>7  WmxB,  OsLAND  E.,  Inheritance  studies  in  Pisum.  III.  The  inheritance  of 
height  in  peas.   Mem.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  17:3x6-322.  fig.  i.  1918. 

ti  p^frr,Ko  s.  J.,  Intercellttlar  canals  in  dicotyledonous  woods.  Jour.  Forcatry 

aj:4j(/~44i.  1918. 

*  WmxB,  Orlamd  £.,  InheritaoGe  studies  in  Pisum.  IV.  IntcmlBtioD  of  the 
genetic  &ctors  of  Ptsmn,  Jour.  Agric*  Research  11:167-190.  1917. 
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Rusts  of  Oregon. — jAf^i^sox"  has  published  an  annotated  list  of  the  rusts 
of  Oregon,  which  brings  lugether  for  the  first  time  the  rust  flora  of  a  state  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  AU  of  the  grain  lusts  recorded  for  North  America  (except 
Ptucma  50rf  M)  are  knoim  to  occur  in  the  state,  and  also  all  of  the  ntsts  of 

gieenlK>usc  crops.    In  addition  to  these,  the  Pacific  coast  rust  of  pears  and 

quinces  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  economir  impor'nnrc;  and  of  course  the 
forest-tree  rusts  represent  an  imywrtant  field  of  investigation.  The  list  includes 
220  species  of  rusts  occurring  on  about  500  different  hosts,  8  of  the  spedes  being 
described  as  new.— J.  M.  C. 

Practical  breeding. — Collins  and  Ke^ipton"  have  given  an  excellent 
example  of  the  effective  application  of  the  principles  of  pure  science  to  the 
sdutkm  of  a  practical  pcoUon.  ThepcoducUonof  axioeof  sifeetcotniesut- 
ant  to  Uie  eaiwonn  has  been  a  strictly  practical  proUmn,  and  introduces 

no  new  phenomena  or  theories  of  inheritance.   The  authors,  however,  have 

established  statistically  the  correlation  between  the  amoimt  of  damage  done 
by  the  earworm  and  certain  superficial  plant  characters,  and  have  followed  thtt 
by  selective  breeding  for  those  significant  characters. — Merle  C.  CoULTEa. 

The  morning  glory  in  genetics.— Barker"  has  found  thnt  the  mornin^?- 
plorA-  is  ven.-  favorable  material  for  work,  in  genetics.  The  al  in.  '*  irainriicr  il  le 
conibinauons  of  floral  colors  are  beautifully  explained  by  the  cii/.ynie  Llieor>\ 
"Each  q[>istatic  type  is  due  to  the  addition  of  one  or  more  genes,  probably 
d^pmatic  in  nature,  whidi  ale  not  present  in  the  hypostatic  type.' — Mzxlb 

C.  COULTBK. 

Rssia  ef  Cttba.-~ARKon  and  Johnsiom^  have  brouglit  togete  all 
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FINE  INKS  ^  ADHESIVES 
For  thoM  who  KNOW 


Eternal  W  ritlriE  lak 

L- r i>s«ln a  Ink 
l  aurinc  M lie r luff 

Pbota  Mounter  PmU 


IOrmwin 


Are  the  yinesl  and  Best  Inks  and  AdheitrM 

Kn>ancip»l«  7?iiirirlf  friin-i  I'lc  u-cot  cotTOiiYt  aai 
itl-toicllinp   jnki  i:i  I'.rcivrt    and    idtipi  ibe 

Hlgfta*  iBks  MMl  AdbMivM.  ThcYwaibci 
rcTaiiaB  ^ojon.  «lM^m  •»  W»— «M«»  mM 
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CHAS.  M.  HIOQINS  4c  CO.,  Mfr». 
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^auscK^lomb 

BALOPTICON 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPflCON 


luablf  for  instruction  and  lecture  work — 
an  ideal  projection  lantern  for  classroom, 
laboratory,  or  auclitoritiin.   Models  fox 

either  lantern  slides  or  opaque  objects 
(photo  prints,  postcarrls,  specimens,  ftc.) 
or  both.  Equipped  with  tiie  new  gas-filleci 
Mazda  lamp,  absolutely  automatic.  More 

complete  models  for  microscopical  and 
all  known  forms  of  optical  projections. 

Because  of  the  deinandia  made  upon  our  resourcea 
f  the  governmeiit'ji  must  important  military  iit:t:ds.  we  arc  unable  to  makt-  R  i  L  pbcon 
delivenes  for  the  preaenL.  While  proud  to  be  of  service  in  thia  -work!  ccum,  we  ahail  aspect 
to  aenre  our  oUier  pstroos  evm  mom  efidentlj  than  liefbra.  whe 
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BS4  BT.  MUL  aTRCCT.  aoeHKaTCR.  n.t. 

NCW  YORK        WASHINOTOM        CMlCAOO        SAN  rRANCISCO 

LtaJ.ng  AntrtftiH  Maktn  of  Mktotttftt,  Ptj^hmUt 
OfihtlmlmkUmt»,Slaw9'Pt( 
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